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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ROBERT  LORD  HENLEY, 

Baron  of  Grainge, 

LORD   HIGH  CHANCELLOR 

O  F 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

My  Lord, 

WHEN  the  following  Tranflation  was  firft 
fent  abroad,  I  endeavoured  not  to  ftiel- 
ter  it  under  any  illuftrious  name.  It  was  more 
agreeable  to  my  fentiments,  as  it  feemed  to  be 
more  confiftent  alfo  with  candour  and  with 
juftice,  that  it  (hould  find  it's  way  through  the 
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publlck  favour  to  fome  particular  patron,  than 
that  a  patron,  how  great  foever,  fhould  impole 
it  by  his  fingle  fanfilion  on  the  publick.  The 
hopes,  which  I  at  that  time  entertained,  are 
now  fully  anfwered  :  and  your  Lordftiip's  appro- 
bation has  ftamped  the  laft  authority  upon  the 
general  voice. 

But  not  content  with  approving  only,  your 
Lordfliip  has  been  pleafed  to  intereft  in  fome  de- 
gree your  own  name  likewife  in  the  future  for- 
tune of  my  work  5  by  permitting  me  to  addrefs 
this  new  edition  of  it  to  your  more  immediate 
favour  and  proteftion.  As  this  is  an  indul- 
gence, which  muft  on  my  part  always  demand 
the  moft  grateful  acknowledgements ;  fo  may  I 
not  alfo  prefume  to  add,  that  it  will  not  perhaps 
detraft  even  from  your  own  dignity  or  praife, 
that  your  Lordftiip,  while  invefted  with  the  ho- 
nours, 
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nours,  and  furrounded  by  the  cares,  that  belong 
to  the  firft  and  moft  important  of  all  civil  offices, 
withdrew  not  your  attention  from  thofe  ftudies, 
which,  in  every  poliihed  age  and  country,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  fource  of  publick  wifdom 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  as  the  ornament  of  focial 
life.    I  am. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfhip's 
moft  obliged, 
and  moft  humble  Servant, 


JAMES  HAMPTON. 
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AMONG  all  the  Hiftonans  of  antiquity,  whofe  works 
have  been  judged  worthy  of  the  admiration  or  re- 
gard of  later  times,  there  is  none  perhaps  fo  little 
known,  as  the  Author  who  is  now  offered  to  the  publick. 
The  words,  grave,  judicious,  excellent,  are  indeed  tranfmitted 
from  pen  to  pen,  and  fill  the  mouth  of  every  critick.  But 
though  the  name  of  Polybius  be  thus  ftill  accompanied  with 
fome  mark  of  refpedl  and  honour,  his  real  chara6ler  has  re- 
mained almoft  unnoticed ;  and  his  writings,  even  though 
GonfefTed  to  be  the  objed:  of  efteem  and  praife,  by  degrees 
have  fallen  under  that  kind  of  negledl  and  general  difregard, 
which  ufually  foreruns  oblivion. 

It  may  be  ufeful  therefore  to  confider  fome  of  the  chief 
among  the  caufes,  that  have  concurred  to  produce  fo  perverfe 
an  accident,  before  we  attempt  to  lead  the  reader  into  a  clofer 
view  of  thofe  many  excellencies  diat  are  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowing Hiftory,  and  which  drew  towards  it  the  attention  of 
the  wife  and  learned,  in  the  enlightened  times  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Amidft  all  the  advantages,  which  the  moderns  are  by  many 
fuppofed  to  have  gained  againft  the  ancients,  with  refpeS:  to 
the  points  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  all 
true  and  folid  fcienee,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed,  that,  in  the 
Art  of  writing,  the  latter  ftill  maintain  their  rank  unriv^alled  ; 
and  that  the  graces  and  the  charms,  the  exadlnefs,  ftrength, 
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and  encrv^y,  which  make  feverally  the  characfler  of  their  moll: 
perfcft  compofitions,  are  in  vain  fought  for  in  the  productions 
of  the  prcfent  age.  Thofe  therefore  that  take  into  their 
hands  the  remains  of  any  celebrated  name  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  are  in  the  firll  place -accuftomed  to  expect,  if  not  a 
fauJtlefs  vv'ork,  yet  fome  difplay  at  leaft  of  that  fuperiority, 
which  the  warmeft  emulation  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
ceed ;  fome  beamings  of  thofe  excellencies,  which  ftrike  and 
captivate  the  mind,  and  render  irreliflible  the  words  of  wif- 
dom,  when  delivered  from  the  lips  of  beauty.  It  is  not  there- 
fore judged  fufficient,  that  the  matter  be  grave  and  weighty ; 
unlefs  the  manner  alfo  be  inchanting.  In  vain  are  things  dif- 
pofed  in  order,  and  words  miade  expreflive  of  the  fenfe.  We 
demand  likewife  an  arrangement,  that  may  pleafe  the  fancy ; 
and  a  harmony,  that  may  hll  the  ear.  Or  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  flyle  be  fuch  as  rejecLS  the  embellifhments  of  art,  yet 
let  us  find  in  it  at  leaft  that  full  and  clofe  concifenefs,  that 
commanding  dignity,  that  fmooth  and  pure  fim.plicity,  in  a 
word,  thofe  naked  graces,  which  outfhine  all  ornament. 

Such  are  the  expectations  ot  every  reader,  who  has  gained 
a  tafle  fufficient  to  difcern,  that  thele  beauties  are  in  fact  dif- 
fufed  through  all  the  hniHied  pieces  of  antiquity.  For  though, 
even  among  the  ancients,  there  were  as  many  different  ftyles 
as  authors,  yet  nature,  and  found  criticifm,  which  drew  it's 
rules  from  nature,  referred  them  all  to  two  or  three  general 
kinds,  of  which  each  had  it's  eftabliOied  laws ;  which,  while 
they  ferved  to  inftruct  the  writer  in  his  art,  afforded  likewife 
"a  furc  criterion,  by  which  his  works  were  either  cenfured  or 
approved.  Was  it  the  purpofe  of  an  author,  to  recite  paffc 
events,  or  convey  leffons  of  inftruction,  in  a  language  fimple 
and  unadorned  ?  It  was  demanded  by  thefe  laws,  that  his  ftyle 
fhould  be  concife  and  pure :  that  the  fentiment  and  didion 
(hould  be  clofely  joined  •  and  no  w^ord  admitted,  that  did  not 
add  fomewhat  to  the  fenfe  :   that  through  the  whole  (Lould 
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be  found  a  certain  air  of  eafe  and  freedom,  mixed  however 
with  ftrength  and  dignity  ;  and  that,  void  of  all  appearance  of 
ftudy  and  of  art,  he  fhould  ftrive  to  make  even  negUgence  it- 
felf  alluring.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  defire  was  to  excell 
in  the  florid  kind,  the  fame  laws  required,  that  the  Ample 
charms  of  nature  fhould  be  adorned  with  all  the  elegance  and 
pomp  of  art :  that  fplendid  images  fliould  flatter  and  delude 
the  fancy  :  that  the  di(5lion  fliouId  be  noble,  polite,  and  bril- 
liant :  that  every  word  fliould  be  drefled  in  fmiles :  and  that 
the  periods  fliould  be  meafured  with  the  niceft  care  ;  be  join- 
ed together  in  the  fofteft  bands  of  harmony  ;  and  flow  inter- 
mingled, without  obftacle  or  paufe.  Laftly,  with  refped  to 
that  likewife  which  was  called  the  intermediate  kind  of  com- 
pofltion,  thefe  laws  were  careful  alfo  to  prefcribe  the  proper 
temperament,  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  former  two  fliould 
meet  and  be  united  :  and  to  adjuft  the  mixture  of  the  grace- 
ful and  auftere,  the  artificial  and  the  Ample,  in  fuch  exad 
proportion,  that  the  one  never  fliould  prevail  againft  the  other, 
but  both  govern  through  the  whole  with  a  kind  of  mingled 
fway. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Author  of  the  following  work,  it 
muft  freely  be  acknowledged,  that,  inftead  of  having  gained 
any  approved  degree  of  excellence  in  either  of  thefe  eftablifli- 
ed  modes  of  compofltion,  he  on  the  contrary  revolts  alike 
againft  the  laws  of  al).  Inftead  of  charms  that  might  allure, 
an  energy  that  might  command,  or  flowing  foftnefs  that  might 
carry  with  it  the  attention  of  the  reader,  we  meet  at  every 
ftep  fome  deformity  which  exites  difguft,  fome  coldnefs  which 
oflends,  fome  obftacles  which  expofe  our  patience  to  the  fe- 
vereft  proof.  Inftead  of  elegant  flmplicity,  we  find  in  every 
part  a  ruftick  coarfenefs :  inftead  of  a  neat  and  clear  concife- 
nefs,  a  redundance  of  impure  expreflion  :  inftead  of  an  afl'cm- 
blage  of  kindred  images,  ailufions  remote  and  forced  :  and  in 
the  place  of  a  full,  majeftick,  and  conliiiued  harmony,  founds 
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that  fatigue  and  wound  the  ear,  periods  broken  and  tranfverled. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  wondered  at,  that  many,  even 
among  the  warm  admirers  of:  antiquity,  fhould  have  been  dif- 
couraged  from  peruling  writings,  which  are  void  of  all  the 
charms  of  nature  and  of  art  ;  which  difplay  neither  elegance' 
nor  ftrength  ;  neither  eafe  nor  dignity  ;  fimplicity  nor  ma- 
jefly  ; '  but  are  in  every  part  disfigured,  either  by  taftelefs  and 
ill-foited  ornaments,  or  a  negligence  that  is  wholly  deftitute 
of  grace. 

But  befides  the  utter  want  of  all  thofe  beauties,  that  reign 
through  the  compofitions  of  the  other  celebrated  ancients, 
there  is  alfo  in  Polybius  one  eminent  vice,  which  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  been  not  lefs  the  caufe,  than  that  now  men- 
tioned, of  the  almoft  general  difregard  to  which  his  works^ 
have  been  condemned.  This  is  the  Obfcurity,  which  is  found 
as  we  may  fay  in  every  page,  through  all  the  following  Hiflory. 
For  it  is  not  that  obfcurity,  which  fprings  folely  from  thofe 
ancient  manners,  cuftoms,  fcience,  difcipline,  which,  though 
they  were  famiHar  to  the  times  in  which  the  author  wrote, 
are  unknown  to  the  prefent  age.  Nor  is  it  that  only  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  caufcd  by  the  ravages  of  years that,,  which 
never  fails  to  attend  a  mangled  or  corrupted  text.  But  it  is  fuch,, 
as  may  well  be  termed  a  congenial  and  inbred  obfcurity :  an  ob- 
fcurity, which  refults  from  complicated  and  embarafied  fenfe  ; 
irom  periods  difordered  and  tranfpofcd  ;  from  ufelefs  exple- 
tives ;  and  from  words,  which  are  either  deftitute  of  any  fig- 
nification,  or  employed  in  one  fo  different  from  their  own> 
that  even  thofe,  who  are  moft  converfant  in  the  language, 
are  oftentimes  intangled  in  a  maze  of  doubt  and  intricacy, 
from  which,  after  all  their  efforts,  they  are  never  able  to  get 
free. 

Some  other  caufcs  of  lighter  moment,  might  be  mention- 
ed, as  having  in  part  contributed  to  produce  the  effec^l  of 
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which  we  are  fpeaking  *.  But  thefe  are  the  principal,  and 
moft  important.    And  indeed  to  fay  the  truth,  how  teafon^ 

abk 

*  Among  thefe,  we  may  juft  take  notice  of  an  opinion  which  has  prevailed  with 
many,  that  the  following  Hiftory,  with  refped  both  to  the  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  manner  alfo  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  tends  principr.lly  tS 
promote  the  improvement  of  that  knowledge  which  relates  to  war,  and  cannot 
even  eafily  be  underftood,  but  by  thofe  only  who  have  palted  their  life  in  camps. 
This  prejudice,  if  it  drew  not  it's  beginning,  feems  however  to  have  been  chiefly 
propagated,  from  the  pains  of  a  lively  Frenchman,  who  fome  years  ago  prefented 
the  Author  to  the  publick  in  all  the  pomp  of  military  drefs ;  and,  under  the 
weight  of  an  enlarged  and  bulky  Comment,  in  which  the  fentiment  now  mention- 
ed is  every  where  indullrioufly  repeated  and  enforced,  ftifled  the  merit  of  a  judi- 
cious, and  fenfvble  Tranflation.  But  his  profeflion,  it  feems,  was  that  of  arms  : 
and  moft  admirably  does  felf-love  perform  it's  part.  For  being  firft  perfuaded, 
that,  among  all  the  objefts  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry,  there  was  none 
more  noble  and  important  than  the  Art  in  which  himfelf  was  flviiled,  he  boldly 
miftakes,  for  the  charadleriftical  diftindion  in  tlie  Original,  that  which  was  only 
an  incidental  excellence  ;  and  from  thence  forms,  as  he  exprelTes  it,  the  grand 
defign  of  raifmg,  upon  thofe  materials  that  were  before  him,  a  complete  military 
itrudure :  as  if  the  purpofe  of  this  great  Hiftorian  had  been  fimply  to  com-poie 
a  body  of  Tadlics,  or  a  treatife  on  the  Stratagems  of  War ;  and  not  rather  to 
illuftrate  and  explain  the  mod  fublime  of  all  the  fabjed:s  of  Civil  fcience,  which 
the  annals  of  mankind  can  boall ;  to  fliew,  "  from  what  caufes,  and  through? 
what  kind  of  government,  almoft  the  whole  habitable  world,  in  lefs  than  the 
courfe  of  fifty-three  years,  was  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  yoke."  But  indeed 
the  whole  weaknefs  and  abfurdity  of  this  conceit  will  appear  fo  manifefl:  from  the' 
very  firft  pages  of  the  Hiftory,  that  it  is  not  necefiary  to  employ  in  this  place  any 
greater  pains  to  expofe  it.  I  ftiall  therefore  only  add,  with  relpedl  to  the  opinion 
above-mentioned,  that  firft,  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  true,  as  the  favourers  of 
this  opinion  are  ever  ready  to  affirm,  that  the  defcription  of  fieges  and  of  battles, 
as  they  occur  in  ancient  authors,  cannot  eafily  be  underftood,  but  by  thofe  only 
who  have  pafied  their  life  in  camps.  If  indeed  the  bufinefs,  that  is  here  required, 
were  to  weigh  the  difficulties,  and  to  decide  concerning  the  expediency  or  the 
rafhnefs,  of  any  military  enterprize  •,  to  applaud,  or  to  condemn,  the  difpofirion 
of  an  army  in  the  field  ;  to  difplay  the  prudence,  or  to  detecl  the  errors,  of  a  Ge- 
neral; this  would  doubtlefs  be  a  province,  which  every  man  of  letters  would  moft 
willingly  refign,  to  thofe  whofc  ftudies  and  experience  had  qualified  them  in  a 
•more  peculiar  manner  to  be  judges  in  it.  But  when  the  talk,  as  in  reading  or 
trandating,  is  fimply  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  any  ancient  and 
dead  language,  it  is  clear  that  tiiis  can  be  only  done,  and  that  in  moft  csfes  it 
has  been  done  efteftually,  by  lurveying  the  analogy  of  the  language,  examining 
well  the  context,  and  tracing  all  the  various  fignifications,  in  which  the  fame  terms 
are  ufed  by  different  writers.  Secondly,  thele  defcriptions,  as  they  are  more  full 
and  perfedl,  are  more  perfpicuous  alfo  in  Polybius,  than  thofe  that  are  found  in 
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able  muft  it  be  thought,  that  fuch  an  Author  fhould  at  once 
be  abandoned  to  oblivion  or  contempt :  unlefs  perhaps  there 
fhould  be  found,  under  this  rough  covering,  fome  delicious 
kind  of  fruit  ;  fome  excellencies,  which  may  be  efteemed  a 
more  than  equal  counterpoife  to  his  defeds.  And  this  is  that 
which  we  fhall  now  confider. 

In  all  the  various  hiftory  of  that  great  people,  whofe  power, 
from  fmall  and  contemptible  beginnings,  was  by  degrees  ex- 
tended to  the  limits  of  the  world,  and  whofe  virtue,  policy^ 
and  laws,  are  ftill  refpeded  and  approved,  if  there  be  any 
part  more  ufeful,  more  important,  and  more  illuftrious  than 
the  reft,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  very  Period  which  fur- 
nifhed  the  materials  of  the  following  v/ork.  A  period,  not 
weakened  and  deformed  by  fenfelefs  fid  ions,  the  offspring  of 
wild  vanity  and  impure  tradition,  but  refting  on  the  grounds 
of  folid  truth,  and  unfufpeded  teftimony.  A  period,  which 
difplays  this  celebrated  Empire,  not  ftruggling  with  the  dan- 
gers and  the  ills  of  feeble  infancy,  nor  tottering  under  the  op- 
preflive  weight  of  age  :  but  firm  in  manly  ftrength,  mature 
in  vigour,  adive,  ardent,  uncontrouled,  invincible.  In  the 
fcene  here  prefented  to  us>  we  are  not,  on  the  one  hand  led  to 

other  writers.  For  as  he  had  been  himfelf  employed  in  the  exercile  of  arms,  and 
had  joined,  to  a  confummate  (kill,  a  long  experience  likewife  in  the  art  of  war, 
he  from  thence  was  able  to  relate  all  military  events  with  clearnefs  and  precifion  ^ 
to  aflign  to  every  term  it's  own  proper  place  and  peculiar  fenfe  ;  and  to  avoid  that 
intricacy,  in  which  the  hiftorians,  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the 
Rornan  wars,  are  frequently  intangled.  In  the  laft  place  we  may  remark,  that 
the  intention  of  the  author  in  that  very  Comment,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  was  not,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  illuftrate  or  remove  the  difficulties  of 
the  Original,  but  chiefly  to  accommodate  to  his  own  favourite  Syrtem  the  battles 
which  are  there  defcribed  •,  and  to  make,  as  himfelf  declares,  "  Polvbius  more 
fubfervient  to  the  Comment,  than  the  Comment  to  PoLyBius."  From  hence 
therefore  has  it  happened,  as  it  might  indeed  moft  reafonably  be  expe^ed,  and  as 
every  candid  and  judicious  reader  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  bold  defign,  numberlefs  pafiages  are  tortured,  mifunderftood,  and 
raifapphed  and  that  even  the  Prints,  which  are  added  in  the  work,  are  in  many 
important  points  defedlive,  and  in  many  alfo  repugnant  to  the  plain  expreflions 
of  the  text. 
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view  the  momentary  wars,  the  precarious  and  unmeditated 
conquefts,  the  inteftine  feuds  and  jealoufies,  the  rage  and 
madnefs  of  a  half-inftrucled,  and  half-policied  people^  rough 
and  favage  in  their  manners,  virtuous  to  the  extreme,  and 
exulting  in  a  Hcentious  and  ungovernable  freedom.  Nor 
is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fad  pidlure  of  a  State,  cor- 
rupted and  difpirited  through  the  foft  arts  of  luxury,  dif- 
graced  by  vices,  and  enflaved  to  tyrants.  The  annals  of  this 
Period  offer  a  far  nobler  fpedlacle :  a  government  arrived  at 
perfect  growth,  and  flourifhing  in  the  faireft  form :  a  fleady, 
deep,  extenfive,  and  forefeeing  policy :  a  people,  joined  toge- 
ther by  great  and  generous  fentiments,  even  more  than  by  the 
ties  of  common  intereft:  a  fovereign  power,  exerted  folely  to 
maintain  the  general  good :  a  liberty  reftrained  by  reafon,  and 
fubmifUve  to  the  authority  of  laws. 

A  State,  thus  framed,  and  thus  conducted,  could  not  long 
remain  infenlible  of  its  own  inherent  ftrength  and  force.  From 
this  time  therefore,  it  feemed  to  be  a  matter  of  fmall  moment 
and  importance  to  the  Romans,  that  they  fhould  be  able 
effedlually  to  employ  their  talents  and  their  power,  to  main- 
tain their  empire  in  tranquillity  and  dignity,  to  afford  fecurity 
to  their  allies,  and  hold  all  the  neighbouring  States  under  due 
reftraint.  Seated  as  it  were  upon  a  ftrong  and  lofty  emi- 
nence, they  begin  now  to  extend  their  views,  even  to  coun- 
tries the  moft  remote ;  and  refolve  to  bend  the  mofl  haughty 
and  moft  powerful  kingdoms  to  their  laws.  The  conqueft  of 
the  world  was  judged  to  be  an  ealy  tafk,  to  a  people,  whofe 
expectations  of  fuccefs  were  not  founded  upon  their  armies, 
however  ftrong  and  numerous,  nor  even  upon  their  military 
flcill  and  difcipline,  however  perfed;  and  accomplifhed ;  but; 
fprung  folely  from  the  exertion  of  a  fleady  wifdom,  and  fe- 
date  difcernment ;  from  a  forefight,  which  had  weighed  all 
difficulties;  from  regular  defigns,  whofe  joint  dependance  was 
of  itfelf  fufficient  to  carry  them  into  execution  ;  from  vigorous 
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counfels,  which  difdained  refiftance;  and  from  a  firmnefs, 
which  derided  ill  fuccefs,  and  rofe  fuperior  to  the  heaviefl: 
ftrokes  of  fortune.  Nor  did  the  event  in  any  point  deceive 
their  hopes.  The  moft  fkilful,  de^^terous,  and  undaunted  Ge- 
neral, of  all  that  the  world  had  feen,  in  vain  leads  his  army 
from  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Spain,  traverfes,  the  Pyre- 
nasansy  and  the  Alps,  and  falls,  like  thunder,  upon  Italy. 
Battle  after  battle  loft,  the  braveft  of  the  legions  (lain,  the 
country  wafted  and  deftroyed,  provinces  revolting  or  fubdued, 
in  vain  threaten  the  extindion  oi  the  name  of  Rome.  The 
Romans,  confcious  ftill  of  their  fuperior  force,  and  ftanding 
firm  againft  misfortune,  are  perfuaded,  that,  unlefs  themfeives 
firft  lofe  all  hope,  their  country  never  can  be  loft.  Their 
wounds,  though  deep  and  bleeding,  inftead  of  draining  from 
the  members  all  their  vital  ftrength,  ferve  only  to  call  forth 
new  ftreams  of  vigour  from  the  heart.  Their  policy,  their 
manners,  the  frame  itfelf  of  the  Republick,  all  join  to  afford 
refources  inexhauftible,  and  which  feem  even  to  be  multi- 
plied by  their  defeats.  Thus  armed,  and  thus  fupported, 
what  wonder  was  it,  that  in  the  end  they  lliould  prevail  againft 
an  enemy,  whofe  very  government  itfelf,  inftead  of  being  for- 
tified  with  the  like  advantages,  was  fuch  as  bafHed  even  the 
fortune  and  the  fkill  of  their  own  enterpriftng  and  trium- 
phant General,  and  rendered  ufelefs  all  his.  vidories.  Anni- 
bal,  enfeebled  by  fuccefs,  exhaufted  by  continual  conqueft, 
and  in  vain  exerting  his  utmoft  efforts  to  fubdue  a  people^ 
who  rofe  with  redoubled  ftrength  from  every  fall,  v/as  at  laft 
forced  to  return,  and  employ  all  his  courage  and  abilities,  to 
refcue  liis  own  proper  country  from  that  deftrudion,  with 
which  he  had  fo  lately  threatened  Rome.  But  what  courage,, 
what  abilities,  could  prolong  the  exiftence  of  an  empire,  def- 
titute  of  all  internal  force,  and  which  carried  in  its  bofom  the 
immediate  caufes  of  decay  and  diffolution?  The  haughty  Car- 
thage, the  tyrant  of  Spain  and  Afric,  the  fovereign  miftrefs  of 
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commerce  and  the  fea,  bends  her  neck  to  the  yoke ;  and  from 
this  time  leaves  full  leifure  to  the  Romans,  to  purfue,  ftep  by 
ftep,  the  traces  of  their  firft  defign ;  to  remove  each  obftacle, 
as  they  advanced;  to  divide,  unite,  oppofe,  and  counter- 
balance, the  interefts,  and  the  flrength,  of  the  moft  formidable 
States,  till  they  all  became  alike  incapable  of  refifting,  and 
were  in  turn  compelled  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
had  no  laws  left,  no  counfels,  cuftoms,  manners,  policy,  but 
the  fole  will  of  this  invincible  and  wife  Republick*. 

Such  were  the  times  in  which  Polybius  lived;  and  fuch 
the  fpedacle,  which  he  chofe  to  illuftrate  in  his  writings.  A 
fpedacle,  tranfcending  all  that  can  be  offered  to  our  view, 
1  do  not  fay  in  the  rude  age  of  Rome,  but  in  thofe  admired 
and  boafted  annals  likewife  which  belong  to  the  later 
periods  of  this  great  empire  ;  as  much  as  diiorder  is  excelled 
by  union ;  effeminate  bafenefs,  by  heroick  bravery ;  cor- 
rupted manners,  by  difinterefted  virtue ;  vile  fubmiffion,  by 
a  generous  and  manly  love  of  liberty ;  or  the  little  arts  of 
jealous  tyrants  and  ambitious  minifters,  temporary  fhifts,  and 
expedients  of  a  day,  by  that  enlarged  and  powerful  Policy, 
which  looks  forwards  to  all  future  time,  embraces  every  ob- 
jeA,  and  attracts  within  the  circle  of  it's  fyftem  every  poffi- 
ble  event. 

As  the  Subject  therefore  is  thus  great  and  interefting,  let  us 
in  the  next  place  examine  likewife,  whether  the  Work  itfelf  be 
not  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  fome  peculiar  characters  of  excellence, 

*  It  ieemed  unnecefTary  to  enter  here  into  any  more  circumibantial  or  particular 
detail  of  the  dcfign  and  limits  of  the  Hiilory,  or  to  enumerate  fingly  all  the  events 
which  it  contained:  not  only  becaule  the  Author  himfelf  has  given  a  very  dillinft 
and  clear  account  both  of  the  general  form  and  nature  of  his  undertaking,  and  of 
the  diftribution  and  the  order  of  it'^s  feveral  parts  j  but  becaufe  it  has  happened 
likev/ife,  that  of  the  whole  original  Work,  which  was  extended  to  the  number  of 
forty  Books,  five  only  have  been  refcued  from  the  hand  of  time.  Yet  thefe,  as  they 
are  come  to  us  entire,  fo  are  they  perfed  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjeds  ot  which 
they  treat ;  and  will,  if  I  millake  not,  fully  exemplify  all  that  is  afSrmed,  con- 
cerning the  ehai'adlcr,  and  peculiar  talents,  of  the  Author. 
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that  raife  it  above  other  Hiftories,  and  which  ferve  clearly 
to  illuftrate  and  enforce  the  dignity  and  whole  importance 
of  the  events  of  which  it  treats. 

If  we  coniider  firft,  what  kind  of  talents,  genius,  and  abi- 
lities fhould  be  required,  to  difplay  in  the  fullefl:  light  the 
wonders  of  fo  auguft  a  fcene,  and  to  point  out  diftindlly,  to 
the  prefent  and  to  future  times,  all  the  advantages  that  might 
be  drawn  from  a  period  thus  pregnant  with  inflrudion,  it 
will  at  once  be  obvious  to  remark,  that  fuch  a  Work  muftvery 
far  exceed  the  higheft  reach  of  any  Rhetorician,  however 
eloquent  and  learned,  or  any  Sophift,  however  penetrating  and 
acute;  and  could  only  be  fuccefsfully  performed,  by  one, 
whofe  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  long  practice  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  joined  to  an  habitual  and  clofe  atten- 
tion to  the  defigns,  the  workings,  and  effedls,  of  policy,  had 
enabled  him  to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  to  view  at  leiHire  the 
fecret  fprings,  that  acluated,  and  pufhed  forwards,  all  the 
great  machine ;  by  one,  whofe  fortunes  and  condition  had 
opened  to  him  the  means  of  being  perfedly  inftruded  and 
informed :  by  one,  who  had  been  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  the 
events  which  he  relates,  or  had  received  his  accounts  at  leaft 
from  thofe  that  were :  by  one,  whom  credulity,  or  vanity, 
never  could  incline,  to  difgrace  the  truth  by  fplendid  mira- 
cles, and  deform  fad  by  fidion:  and  laflly,  by  one,  whofe 
natural  love  of  virtue,  and  confcioufnefs  of  the  importance  of 
.the  truft  in  which  he  had  engaged,  fhould  force  his  own  paf- 
fions,  humour,  intereft,  to  fall  back  and  difappear,  and  fub-. 
ftitute  in  their  place  an  exadlnefs,  candour,  and  fidelity,  fu- 
perior  to  reproach  or  cenfure,  and  exempt  from  all  fufpicion. 

Such  muft  be  the  writer,  to  whofe  teftimony  we  fhould 
yield  a  full  aflent,  to  whofe  authority  we  fhould  fubmit,  and 
whofe  wifdom  we  fhould  blindly  truft,  to  guide  us,  through 
the  long  labyrinth  of  caufes  and  events,  into  a  clear  and  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  motions,  advancement,  and  whole  pro- 
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grefs,  of  the  Roman  greatnefs:  and  fuch,  in  every  point,  was 
that  Hiftorian,  whofe  charader  we  are  here  endeavouring  to 
defcribe.  Illuftrious  by  his  birth,  and  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  wifdcm  of  his  counfels, 
his  fkill  in  war,  his  fteady  virtue,  and  fincere  attachment  to 
the  interefts  of  his  country,  he  began  to  be  conlidered,  even  in 
early  age,  as  the  chief  fupport  of  that  RepubHck,  in  whofe 
firmnefs  were  depofited  the  fmall  remains  of  Grecian  liberty. 
As  on  the  one  hand  therefore,  his  rank,  and  his  abilities,  with 
the  important  parts  which  he  fuftained  in  every  publick  mea-  ^ 
fure  and  debate,  difclofed  to  him  all  the  various  fcenes  of  go- 
vernment ;  fo  the  condition  alfo  of  the  times,  and  his  earneft 
zeal  for  the  general  good,  urged  him  on  the  other  hand  to 
call  forth  every  talent  into  action  ;  to  furvey  with  the  niceft 
care  the  prefent  and  pall:  fortunes  of  his  country  ;  to  trace 
backwards  every  ftep,  by  which  fubjedlion  had  advanced  to- 
wards them  in  the  place  of  glory ;  and  to  review,  to  weigh, 
and  to  examine,  the  defigns,  effects,  and  influence  of  that 
artful  and  ambitious  policy,  which,  after  having  conquered  or 
deluded  fo  many  different  nations,  had  at  lafl:  triumphed  hke- 
wife  over  Greece,  and,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  ot  reftoring 
every  city  to  independency  and  freedom,  had  in  reality  in- 
folded all  alike  in  filken  fetters,  to  be  loofened,  or  ftrained 
clofe,  as  occaiion  ftiould  demand. 

Such  talents,  fuch  experience,  and  fuch  refearches,  might 
doubtlefs  have  delayed,  though  not  averted,  the  iaft  fatal 
ftroke,  which  not  long  afterwards  completed  the  deftruclion 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  of  Greece.  But  the  Romans,  from 
whofe  attention  the  moft  diftant  danger  never  could  cfcape, 
made  hafte  to  deprive  a  people,  whom  they  had  deflined  to 
be  flavTs,  of  the  afliflance  and  fupport  of  every  citizen,  whole 
courage,  or  abilities,  feemed  likely  to  fpread  wide  a  contagious 
fpirit,  and,  together  with  the  love  of  treedom,  to  infpire  alfo 
by  degrees  a  flrength  fufEcient  to  fhake  off  the  yoke. 
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This  baniOimcnt,  which  was  decreed  in-  commoo  to-  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus,  whofe  virtue  was  become  their 
crime,  as  it  was  honourable  to  Polybius,.  proved  highly  be- 
neficial likewiie  to  all  future  times.    Torn  by  violence  fro-ni 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  fixed  to  a  long  abode  in  that 
great  City,  which  was  the  fountain  of  all  the  counfels  that 
directed  and  fuftained  the  Roman  empire,  he  had  ik>w  both 
leifure  and  the  means,  to  draw  together  the  inftrudlion  that 
was  requifite,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  defign  which 
he  had  formed  ;  to  compare  obfeyvation  and  coujedture  with 
fa<5t  and  certainty  ;  to  copy  the  detail  of  all  great  events  from 
authentick  monuments,  and  from  the  memoirs  of  thofe  illuf- 
tfious  perfons,  who  had  been  the  chief  actors  in  the  fcene  ^ 
to  view  clolely,  and  without  difguife,  the  manners,  temper, 
inclinations,  and  whole  condu(ft  of  a  people,  who  had  thus 
forced  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms  to  receive  their  laws  ;  ta 
infped  all  the  movements  of  that  regulated  wifdom,  which  had 
faved  their  State  from  imminent  ruin ;  and  to  trace  to  their 
fources  thofe  internal  fprings  of  llrength  and  vigour,  which; 
had  nouri/hed  and  enlarged  it's  growth  :  in  a  word,  to  com-*- 
pofe  that  Hiflory,  which,  piercing  through  the  clouds  of  ig* 
norance  and  error,  afTigned  to  every  incideiirt  it's  own  genuine 
motive ;  unfolded  the  moft  compHcated  caufes ;  and  by  join- 
ing to  an  exadt  and  accurate  defcription  of  wars,  embafiies,, 
and  treaties,  a  full  and  diftind  difplay,   of  the  counfels,, 
maxims^  laws,  the  prudence,  conftancy,  and  courage,  with 
the  whole  military  and  domeftic  difcipline,  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  made  it  manifeft  to  all  mankind,  that  the 
greatnefs,  to  which  this  people  had  now  raifed  their  empire^, 
was  by  no  means  the  work  of  fortune,  or  the  efFed  of  a  bold 
and  enterprizing  rafhnefs  j  but  the  necefiary  and  mature  re- 
fult  of  ftrenuous  efforts  and  regular  defigns,  conduded  by  a 
firm  and  penetrating  policy,  which  no  precautions  could 
elude,  andr  no  force  was  able^o  fudue* 
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In  difcharging  a  tafk  ot  fo  great  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
of  -foch  vaft  importance  likewife  in  it's  ufe,  it  cannot  furely  be 
-thought  ailonilLing  or  flrange,  that  this  wife  Hifliorian  flioul^ 
jhave  been  diverted,  of  withheld,  from  paying  a  dvie  attention 
■to  the  embellifhments  of  art,  and  charms  of  eloqueace.  JBitt 
wfeatever  cenfure  may  be  tlirown  upon  Iiim,  for  'having 
flighted  all  thofe  graces,  which  would  doubtlefs  have  <iili"ufed 
fome  luftre  through  his  woi*k,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  together  with  them,  be  has  rejected 
likewife  -ail  the  falfe,  though  fpecious,  ornaments,  which 
difgrace  the  compolitions  even  of  the  moft  efleemed  and 
wrfeft  ancients.  The  defire  to  ftrike  and  furprize,  to  pleafe 
and  captivate,  diverliiied  perhaps  according  to  the  different 
talents  of  the  writer,  has  in  all  times  covered  Hiftory  with  a 
delufive  glare,  which  ferves  only  to  miflead  us  from  that 
knowledge,  which  is  the  obje6lX)f  our  fearch.  Hence  that 
unnatural  mixture  of  record  with  tradition,  truth  with  fable, 
and  the  long  train  of  brilliant  wonders,  which  are  fcattered 
through  the  annals  of  almoft  every  age  and  every  people. 
Hence  thofe  difcourfes  and  harangues,  which,  having  been 
forged  and  moulded  in  the  fhade  of  contemplative  and  oblcure 
retirement,  confound  all  diflindions,  of  men,  characters,  and 
times.  Hence  likewife  all  the  laboured  pageantry,  the  ad- 
ventitious and  far-fought  circumftances,  which  are  brought 
to  fwell  defcription,  and  to  adorn  and  dignify  the  fcene : 
to  fill  the  mind  vvdth  admiration ;  to  melt  into  compafTion  ; 
or  to  fubdue  by  terror.  Hence  laftly  that  ambitious  care, 
which  is  difcovered  even  in  the  gravefl  writers ;  who,  not 
content  with  having  copied  the  bare  features  of  the  original 
that  was  before  them,  like  painters  call  forth  all  their  fkill, 
to  give  alfo  a  finifhing  to  the  piece  ;  and  join,  to  the  refem- 
blance  that  is  found  in  nature,  thofe  ftrokes,  which  enlarge 
and  heighten  each  deformity,  or  fpread  a  fuller  brightnefs  over 
every  beauty.     But  to  the  Author,  vvhofe  work  we  are  now 
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confidenng,  it  was  referved  as  his  peculiar  praife,  to  have  firfl: 
difcerned,  that  Hiftory,  if  llie  would  prove  a  fecure  and  ufe- 
ful  oruide,  mufl  w^alk  hand  in  Iiand  with  hfe :  and  that  in- 
ftrudlion,  whether  moral  or  political,  was  never  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  weak  foundation  of  imaginary  fadls.  It  is  not  there- 
fore the  Writer,  whom  we  view  before  us,  eager  of  applaufe, 
and  impatient  to  draw  from  us  an  admiration  of  his  art,  in 
having  decked  the  truth  in  a  fplendid  drefs,  and  thrown  into 
her  train  a  gay  affemblage  of  well -fancied,  poflible  events. 
But  it  is  the  Statefman,  the  General,  the  Philofopher,  who 
fpeaks  to  us,  as  in  his  clofet,  in  familiar  language ;  recounts 
fimply  all  that  was  tranfadied ;  confirms  fadls  by  teftimony; 
and  enables  us  to  derive  an  eafy  and  immediate  profit  likewife 
from  the  prudence  or  mifcondu6t  of  paft  times,  by  reflecflions 
deep  and  folid,  and  fuch  as  our  own  reafon  cannot  but  ap- 
prove, when  they  are  gently  enforced  upon  us,  as  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  parent,  or  urged  with  the  fond  alFedtion  of  a  friend. 

Plow  fteadily  indeed  muft  we  revere,  and  how  willingly  at- 
tend to,  the  lefibns  of  a  man,  whofe  probity  fhines  out  in  every 
part,  even  far  more  confpicuous  than  his  wifdom.  Blinded  by 
no  intereft,  nor  feduced  by  any  miftaken  zeal,  as  he  never  is 
himfelf  deceived,  fo  neither  does  he  attempt  to  lead  others  into 
error.  Unmoved  by  the  ill  fate  of  Greece,  and  his  own  lofs  of 
friends  and  dignity,  he  defcribes  even  thofe  events,  which feldom 
fail  to  awaken  fome  refentment,  grief,  or  jealous  hatred,  with  all 
the  coldnefs  ot  an  unconcerned  fpedtator ;  and  pays  due  ho- 
mage, though  unmixed  with  adulation,  to  thofe  great  quali- 
ties, which  had  raifed  the  ftrudure  of  the  Roman  glory  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  own  degenerate  country.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
difcern,  even  upon  the  llighteft  view,  a  certain  candour  and 
fincerity  fpread  through  his  work,  which  we  in  vain  fhould 
hope  to  find  in  other  writers :  a  candour,  which  never  hides 
the  faults  of  friends,  nor  tarnifhes  the  virtues  of  an  enemy:  a 
candour,  which  prefents  all  objects  in  their  naked  ftate,  free 
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from  the  difguire  of  paffion ;  and  which  weighs  contendinp^ 
teftimonies  in  an  equal  fcale  :  in  a  word,  a  candour,  which, 
like  an  artlefs  hoaefty  of  face,  carries  even  in  it's  air  and  hrfl 
appearance  thofe  ftrong  proofs  of  genuine  and  unfeigned  fim~ 
pUcity,  which  irrelifcably  command  our  approbation,  and  en- 
gage our  favour.  Such  was  the  Author,  who,  when  living, 
w'as  the  friend,  the  companion,  and  inftrudor,  of  the  generous 
and  heroick  Scipio :  and  whofe  writings,  in  a  later  age,  were 
the  earneft  ftudy,  and  chief  confolation  alio,  of  the  wife  and 
virtuous  Brutus, 

It  remains,  that  I  now  fpeak  a  word  or  two  concerning  the 
Tranflation:  not  to  miflead  the  opinion,  or  prevent  the  judg- 
ment, of  the  reader  ;  but  {imply  to  inform  him,  what  it  is 
that  he  is  chiefly  to  expecl  from  my  own  endeavours,  in  the 
following  work. 

There  are  two  things,  unconnedled  and  diflincl,  which  are 
demanded  always  of  Tranflators :  that  they  underftand  well 
.the  text,  and  render  it  alfo  well.  With  regard  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  in  what  degree  I  may  have  been  exempt  from  errors, 
mufl:  be  wholly  left  to  others  to  determine.  I  can  only  fay, 
that  I  have  fpared  no  pains,  to  arrive  at  a  full  and  entire  con- 
ception of  the  fenfe ;  by  tracing  the  Author  clofely  through 
his  own  peculiar  turn  and  ufe  of  fentiments  and  language;  by 
comparing  different  texts;  confulting  different  veriions ;  and 
by  weighing  all  the  explanations  and  corrections,  that  have 
occaiionally  been  propofed. 

But  in  a  tafk  of  this  kind,  barely  to  underfland  the  mean- 
ing of  an  author,  though  it  often  may  require  indeed  both 
patience  and  adivity,  is  by  much  the  leaft  part  of  the  toil. 
To  render  pvery  word  by  an  equivalent  expreflion,  and  every 
fentence  in  the  famejuft  meafure  ;  to  preferve  each  different 
charadter  of  fentiment  and  phrafe  ;  and  to  delineate,  flrokc 
by  ftroke,  the  movements  of  the  mind  or  heart ;  thefe  are  the 
difficulties  in  tranllating,  that  demand  an  attention,  time,  and 
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pains,  which  never  can  be  fully  known,  but  by  thofe  alone 
who  have  made  the  trial.  As  theie  dil^culties  however  ar€ 
fiither  {lighter,  or  more  hard  to  be  furruouoted,  according  to 
the  feveral  ilamps  of  excellence,  and  the  various  modes  oi 
beauty,  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Originals,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  the  work  of  the  Author  who  is  «ovv  berore 
us,  they  ^e  bv  no  means  fuch  as  fhould  difcourage  any  one 
from  attempting  to  give  a  perfecl  copy  of  it  in  a  different 
lanfru^e.  For  there  are  here  no  beauties,  whofe  fpirit  might  - 
be  loft  in  being  transfufed  :  no  force,  or  elegance,  or  juft 
propriet\-,  that  demand  an  exacl  fimilitude  of  correfpond- 
ing  terms :  no  flowing,  regulated,  numbers,  whofe  harmony 
can  onlv  be  preferved  bv  the  fame  fixed  accents  and  cholen 
founds  :  no  painting  of  the  pallions,  in  which  even  the  fmalleft 
change  would  mar  the  Hkenefs,  and  deftroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  piece.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  want  of  thefe 
excellencies,  while  it  treed  me  from  a  heavv  and  laborious 
duty,  at  the  fame  time  impofed  a  taik  upon  me,  not  lefs  dif- 
ficult than  the  other  :  the  ta^k  of  veiling  thofe  deformities  that 
might  have  raifed  difguft  ;  and  of  clothing  the  Author,  not 
in  any  oftentatious  or  fplendid  habit,  but  in  a  drefs,  which, 
though  fuitable  in  everv  part  to  his  own  deportment,  air, 
and  character,  might  be  alfo  fuch  as  fhould  drav/  towards 
him  the  attention  and  the  favour  of  the  prefent  age.  With 
this  view,  I  have  not  fcrupled  to  endeavour  through  the 
whole,  as  well  by  changing  fometimes  the  exprefiion,  as  by 
breaking  the  order  likewife  of  the  fentenccs,  to  foften  what 
appeared  too  harfh,  and  to  give  a  modeft  polifli  to  all  that 
was  found  too  rough.  In  a  word,  my  chief  care  and  pains, 
after  the  tafk  of  reporting  faithfully  the  fenfe,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  fpread  one  fimple,  grave,  and  fober  -colouring  over 
all  the  work  ;  to  render  the  diction  ftrong,  exprefiive,  even, 
and  corredt ;  and  to  give  to  the  periods  a  roundnefs,  a  {lability  > 
and  varied  cadence.  If  this  part  therefore  of  the  labour 
^  n^ould 
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fhouM  be  judged  to  have  been  executed  with  facccfs,,  it  is.  - 
toped  that  any  omifTions,  or  miftakes,  of  lighter  moment, 
may  more  readily  obtain  excufe. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  when  I  fivd  engaged  in  this  work 
many  years  ago,  my  intention  was^  to  have  joined  with  the 
tranflation  fuch  obfervations  and  remarks,  as  might  have  ferved 
not  only  to  explain  the  difficulties,  but  to  illuftrate  alfo  and 
enforce  the  ftrong  fenfe  and  wife  reflections,  that  are  fpread 
through  all  the  following  Hifkory  :  to  have  cleared  the  obfcu- 
rity,  which  arifes  oftentimes  from  remote  allufions,  or  an  im- 
perfect detail  of  faCts  :  to  have  opened  thofe  peculiarities  of  cuf- 
toms  and  of  manners,  which,  whenever  they  occur,  raife  doubt 
and  heiitation  in  the  unlearned  reader:  to  have  pointed  out 
the  ufes,  or  defeats,  of  various  inftitutions,  in  religion,  laws, 
and  government :  and  above  all  the  reft,  to  have  traced,  ftep 
by  ftep,  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  greatnefs ;  to  have 
called  back  alfo  to  the  fcene  the  illuftrious  times  of  Greece, 
and  compared  the  glory  of  that  country  with  it's  laft  decline  ; 
and  in  a  word,  to  have  difplayed  in  one  entire  and  connected 
view,  the  whole  condu6t,  and  the  various  fortunes,  of  thofe 
great  nations,  whofe  Sages,  and  whofe  Heroes,  feemed  to  have 
loared  above  the  ordinary  limits  of  humanity  ;  and  whole 
ftory,  while  it  inftruds  and  warms,  fhould  teach  us  alfo  to 
fpurn  away  thofe  narrow  politicks,  and  that  bafe  depravity, 
which  have  fixed  fhackles  upon  our  own  contraded  wifdom, 
and  feeble  virtue.  Such  was  my  defign  ;  the  firft  draught  of 
which  was  nearly  finifhed,  and  materials  collected  in  large 
abundance  for  the  whole.  But  various  accidents  from  time  to 
time  obftrudted  the  progrefs  of  it  :  and  I  have  now  neither 
leifure,  nor  inclination,  to  complete  it.  Yet  as  I  had  gone 
through  the  moft  difficult  and  irkfome,  as  well  as  the  mofi: 
ufeiul  part  likewife  of  the  whole  performance,  I  was  not  will- 
ing entirely  to  fupprefs  it.  For  I  flatter  myfclf,  that  the  pub- 
lick  will  owe  me  fome  acknowledgement,  if  thk  Tranflation 
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.  fliould  prove  the  means  of  fpreading  into  many  hands  a  trea- 
fure  of  ineftimable  value,  which  the  roughnefs  and  inelegance, 
and  numerous  difficulties  that  occur,  both  in  the  language, 
and  conftrudion,  and  fenfe  of  the  Original,  have  hitherto  con- 
iined  to  a  few.  If  this  indeed  (hould  be  the  event,  I  neither 
fhall  regret  the  labour  which  the  one  part  of  the  work  has 
coft  me,  nor  grieve  for  the  difappointment  in  the  other  :  but 
lhall  think  my  pains  well  rewarded,  in  having  thus  been  able 
to  bring  into  the  open  light  a  merit  which  had  long  languifli- 
ed  in  obfcurity  ;  and  to  fubftitute,  in  the  place  perhaps  of 
(Indies  either  trifling  or  pernicious,  the  knowledge  of  an  Au- 
thor, whofe  writings,  though  broken  and  imperfedl,  not  only 
contain  the  fulleft  leflbns  of  civil  prudence,  but  alfo  every 
where  abound  with  flrong  incitements  to  the  practice  of  all 
thofe  focial  virtues,  which  endear  men  to  themfelves,  and 
render  them  ufeful  citizens  to  their  country. 
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BOOK  the  Firft.    CHAP.  I. 


IF  thofe  who  have  been  employed  before  me,  in  relating 
the  tranfaftions  of  former  times,  had  been  altogether  filent 
concerning  the  life  and  excellence  of  Hiftory,  it  might  per- 
haps be  necefiary  to  begin  this  Work,  with  advifing  all  man- 
kind to  apply  themfelves  with  earneftnefs  to  that  kind  of 
Study  ;  fince  the  knowledge  of  pafl:  events  affords  the  befl:  in- 
ftrudtions  for  the  regulation  and  good  condud  of  human  life. 
But  as  the  greater  part,  or  rather  all  of  them,  have  taken 
every  occafion  to  declare,  repeating  it  as  v/e  may  fay  from  one 
end  of  their  writings  to  the  other,  that  Hiftory  fupplies  the 
only  proper  difcipline,  to  train  and  exercife  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  enter  into  publick  affairs ;  and  that  the 
evil  accidents,  which  are  there  recorded  to  have  befallen  other 
men,  contain  the  wifefl:  and  the  mofl  effectual  leffons,  for  en- 
abling us  to  fupport  our  own  misfortunes  with  dignity  and 
Vol.  I.  B  courage; 
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courage;  there  is  furely  little  need  to  repeat  again,  what 
others  have  fo  often  urged  with  eloquence  and  force.  But  in- 
deed tlie  Subjed:  itfelf,  which  I  am  engaged  to  treat,  may  well 
exempt  me  from  this  tafk;  fmce  it  is  of  a  kind  fo  new  and 
lingular,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  every 
reader.  For  what  man  is  there  fo  fordid  and  infenfible,  that  he 
would  not  wifh  to  be  informed,  in  what  manner,  and  through 
what  kind  of  government,  almofi:  the  whole  habitable  world, 
in  lefs  than  the  courfe  of  fifty-three  years,  was  reduced  be- 
neath the  Roman  yoke :  an  event,  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  any  former  time.  Or  who  on  the  other  hand  is  fo 
pafTionately  fond  of  any  other  kind  of  fpeculation,  or  of  any 
branch  of  fcience,  as  to  think  it  more  worthy  of  his  care  and 
pains,  than  this  inquiry. 

That  theSubjedl  of  this  work  defe'rves  more  than  a  common 
fhare  of  attention  and  regard,  on  account  both  of  it's  novelty 
and  greatnefs,  will  mofl:  evidently  appear,  if  we  take  a  view 
of  all  the  ancient  flates  that  are  chiefly  celebrated  in  hiftory, 
and  compare  them  with  the  Roman. 

The  Perfians  were  for  fome  time  poilefled  of  a  very  wide 
dominion:  but  whenever  they  laboured  to  extend  it  beyond  the 
bounds  cf  Afia,  the  attempt  was  always  unfuccefsful,  and 
once  indeed  proved  almofc  fatal  to  them.  '  The  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, after  many  druggies,  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Greece ; 
but  within  twelve  years,  were  again  diverted  of  it.  The 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  at  firft  extended  from  the  provinces 
that  border  on  the  Adriatic  coaft,  as  far  as  to  the  Danube ; 
the  whole  including  but  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  part  of  Eu- 
rope. After  fome  time  indeed,  they  found  means  to  break  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  and  joined  Afia  to  their  empire.  But  though 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind  may  perhaps  have  taught  us 
always  to  regard  this  people  as  a  very  llourifhing  and  potent 
State,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  was 
totally  exempted  from  their  fway.  Afric,  Sicily,  and  Sardi- 
nia, 
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nia,  were  never  vifited  by  their  arms.  And  tliofe  fierce  and 
warlike  nations,  who  pofTefled  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe, 
were  utterly  unknown  and  undifcovered  by  them.  But  the 
Romans,  difdaining  to  confine  their  conquefts  within  the  li- 
mits of  a  few  countries  only,  have  forced  almoft  the  whole 
habitable  world  to  pay  fiabmiflion  to  their  laws :  and  have 
raifed  their  Empire  to  that  vaft  height  of  power,  which  is  fb 
much  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age,  and  which  no  future 
times  can  ever  hope  to  exceed.  And  this  is  the  Event,  which  I 
defign  to  explain  in  all  it's  parts  and  circumftances  in  the  fol- 
lowing narration :  and  from  thence  it  will  be  evident,  what 
great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  an  attentive  and  clofe 
perufal  of  Political  Hiilory. 

The  point  of  Time,  from  whence  I  begin  my  Work,  is 
the  hundred- fortieth  Olympiad.  The  tranfadions,  are  thefe 
which  follow.  In  Greece,  the  Social  war,  conducted  by  Phi- 
lip, the  Son  of  Demetrius  and  Father  of  Perfeus,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cities  of  Achaia,  againft  the  jEtolians.  In  Afia, 
the  War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  for  the 
fovereignty  of  Ccele-fyria.  In  Italy  and  Afric,  that  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  which  is  mofl  frequently 
ftiled  the  War  of  Annibal.  Thefe  events  are  the  next  in 
order  to  thofe  with  which  the  Hiftory  of  Aratus  is  con- 
cluded. 

Now  before  this  Period,  the  great  tranfad:ions  of  the  world 
were  fingle,  diftindl,  and  unconneded,  both  in  place  and 
time ;  while  each  proceeded  from  motives  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  Vv^as  directed  to  it's  own  proper  end.  But  from  this  time 
Hiftory  afTumes  an  intire  and  perfedl  body.  The  affairs  of 
Italy  and  Afric  were  now  conjoined  with  thofe  of  Afia  and 
of  Greece  :  and  all  moved  together  towards  one  fixed  and 
fingle  point.  And  this  it  was  that  firft  determined  me 
to  choofe  this  sera  for  the  beginning  of  my  Work.  For  it  was 
not  till  after  they  had  broken  the  ftrength  of  Carthage  in  the 
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war  juft  mentioned,  that  the  Romans,  imagming  that  by  this 
fuccefs  they  had  accompUfhed  the  chief  and  moft  important 
part  of  their  intended  enterprize,  and  opened  to  themfelves 
the  way  to  univerfal  empire,  now  firft  refolved  to  enlarge  their 
conquefts,  and  fpread  their  armies  over  Greece  and  Afia. 

Jf  mankind  were  already  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  pall  fortunes  of  thefe  Republicks,  which  con- 
tended thus  together  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  former 
parts  of  their  ftory,  in  order  to  explain  the  ftrength  and  num- 
ber of  their  forces,  or  the  probable  hopes  of  fuccefs,  by  which 
they  feverally  were  excited  to  fo  great  and  difficult  an  under- 
taking. But  becaufe  the  Greeks  are  for  the  moft  part  ftrangers 
to  the  ancient  ftate,  power,  and  exploits  both  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Romans,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  prefix  this 
Book,  and  that  which  follows,  to  the  body  of  my  Hiftory  : 
to  remove  all  doubts  that  might  occur  ;  and  to  exhibit  clearly 
to  the  reader's  view  the  counfels,  ftrength,  refources,  upon 
which  the  Romans  fupported  thofe  great  defigns,  which 
rendered  them  the  mafters  of  the  world  both  by  land  and  fea.. 
For  from  the  recital  which  I  defignto  make  in  thefe  preliminary 
IBooks,  it  will  be  feen  beyond  alldoubt^  that  this  vafl:  projedl: 
was  neither  formed,  nor  carried  into  execution,  but  upon 
reafons  the  moft  fair  and  folid,  and  which  gave  ftrong  affur- 
ances  of  fuccefs. 

The  circumftances  of  this  great  event,  which  fo  juftiy  raife 
the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age,  will  alfo  afford  one  very  emi- 
nent advantage  to  my  Work,  which  will  diftinguifh  it  from  , 
every  other  Hiftory.  For  as  all  the  great  tranfadions  of  the 
world  were  now  forcibly  attracted  to  one  fide,  and  compelled 
to  move  in  one  diredion  towards  the  fame  ftngle  end,  I  fhall 
from  thence  be  able  to  connect  together,  and  difpofe  into 
one  perfed  body,  the  feries  of  different  events,  and  to  exhibit 
in  one  point  of  view,  the  whole  variety  of  adion.    It  was  this 
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indeed,  which  gave  me  the  firft  inclination  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  times.  Another  motive  was,  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
compofed  a  General  Hiftory.    For  if  this  tafk  had  ever  been 
before  attempted,  I  fhould  myfelf  have  been  lefs  follicitous  to 
engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking.    There  are  many  indeed  who 
have  written  an  account  of  particular  wars :  and  among  them, 
fome  perhaps  have  added  a  few  coincident  events.    But  no 
man,  as  far  at  leaft  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  yet  employed  his 
pains,  in  collecling  all  the  great  tranfadlions  of  the  world 
into  one  regular  and  confiftent  body ;  remarking  alfo  the  time 
of  their  commencement,  the  motives  to  which  they  owed  their 
birth,  and  the  end  to  which  they  were  directed.    I  therefore 
judged  it  to  be  a  tafk  that  might  prove  highly  ufeful  to  the 
world,  to  refcue  from  oblivion  this  great  and  moft  inftrudlivc 
adl  of  Fortune.    For  in  all  the  vaft  variety  of  diforders, 
ftruggles,  changes,  which  the  power  of  this  deity  introduces 
into  human  life,  we  fliall  iind  none  equal  to  that  long  and 
defperate  fcene  of  contention,  none  worthy  to  be  compared 
for  their  importance  with  thofe  events  which  have  happened 
in  the  prefent  age.     But  this  is  what  the  writers  of  particular 
hiftories  can  never  fet  before  us  in  it's  full  and  proper  light.  It 
might  with  equal  reafon  be  fuppofed,  that  by  iingly  viliting 
all  the  noted  cities  of  the  world,  or  from  a  view  of  each  deli- 
neated on  paper,  we  fhould  be  able  to  acquire  a  right  notion 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  with  the  due  order  and  arrangement 
of  all  it's  parts.  But  furely  this  muft  be  thought  a  moft  abfurd 
conceit.    In  a  word,  whoever  is  perfuaded  that  the  ftudy  of 
particular  hiftories  is  alone  fufficient  to  convey  a  perfect  view 
and  knowledge  of  the  whole,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
with  one,  who,  on  furveying  the  divided  members  of  a  body 
that  was  once  endued  v/ith  life  and  beauty,  fhould  perfuade 
himfelf  that  he  had  from  thence  obtained  a  juft  conception 
of  all  the  comelinefs  and  active  vigour  which  it  had  received 
from  nature.    But  let  thefe  broken  parts  be  again  phiced  in 
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order,  reflorcd  to  all  their  firft  adlivity  and  life,  and  be  once 
more  offered  to  his  view ;  he  will  then  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  all  his  former  notions  were  as  remote  from  truth, 
as  the  (hadows  of  a  dream  are  different  from  realities.  For 
though  fome  faint  conception  of  the  whole  may  perhaps  arife 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts,  no  diftindl  or  perfe6l 
knowledge  can  ever  be  expeded  from  it.  In  the  fame  manner 
it  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  particular  Relations  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  yielding  any  clear  or  extenfive  view  into 
General  Hiftory  :  and  that  the  only  method,  which  can  ren- 
der this  kind  of  (ludy  both  entertaining  and  inftrudive,  is  that 
which  draws  together  all  the  feveral  events,  and  ranges  them 
in  their  due  place  and  order,  diftinguifhing  alfo  their  connec- 
tion and  their  difference. 

I  (hall  begin  this  Book  with  the  firft  expedition  of  the  Ro» 
mans  out  of  Italy ;  which  is  the  next  in  order  to  thofe  events, 
with  which  the  hiftory  of  Timaeus  is  concluded,  and  which 
happened  in  the  hundred-twenty-ninth  Olympiad.    I  muft, 
therefore,  relate,  at  what  time,   in  what  manner,  and  on 
what  occafion,  this  people,  after  they  had  firmly  fettled  and 
fecured  their  government  at  home,  refolved  to  pafs  over  into 
Sicily  :  for  that  was  the  firft  country,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Italy,  into  which  they  fent  their  armies.    I  fhall  mention,  in 
the  plaineft  and  moft  fimple  manner,  what  it  was  that  gave 
rife  to  this  invafion :  that  the  reader  may  not  be  forced  to 
perplex  his  mind,  with  fearching  after  the  caufes  of  that 
which  was  itfelf  the  genuine  and  immediate  caufe,  and  the 
very  entrance  to  the  work  be  from  thence  involved  in  infuper- 
able  darknefs  and  uncertainty.   And  fince  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  an  abftrad  alfo  even  of  fome  events  that  paffed  before 
this  period,  I  ftiall  take  care  to  choofe  fome  known  and  un- 
difputed  a^ra  ;  and  to  begin  from  fads,  which  are  clear,  pre- 
cife,  and  well  eftabliftied.    For  when  the  beginning  of  a 
hiftory  is  involved  in  any  kind  of  intricacy  or  obfcurity,  the 
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parts  which  follow  can  never  obtain  any  great  degree  of  credit 
or  regard.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  introdudlion 
to  the  fubjedl  is  made  intelligible  and  clear  to  all,  the  fubfe- 
quent  narration  will  ealily  gain  admilTion  ^and  belief. 

IN  the  year  then,  which  was  the  nineteenth  after  the  en- 
gagement near  iEgofpotamus,  and  the  fixteenth  before 
the  battle  of  Leudlra ;  the  year,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
confirmed  the  treaty  which  Antalcidas  had  made  with  the 
Perfians  ;   and  the  elder  Dionyfius,  having  fome  time  before 
defeated  the  Greeks  of  Italy  near  the  river  Helleporus,  laid 
fiege  to  Rhegium ;  in  this  fame  year,  the  Gauls  took  Rome 
by  ftorm,  and  remained  mafters  of  all  the  city,  the  capitol 
alone  excepted.    But  the  Romans,  having  yielded  to  fuch 
conditions  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to  impofe,  were 
once  more  reftored,  beyond  all  hope,  to  the  poffeflion  of  their 
country.    From  this  time,  being,  as  it  were,  again  renewed 
in  ftrength  and  vigour,  they  made  war  upon  the  ftates  that 
were  contiguous  to  their  own.    And  having,  partly  by  their 
bravery,  and  partly  with  the  aid  of  fortune,  reduced  all  the 
Latins  to  their  yoke,  they  next  attacked  the  Tyrrhenians ; 
after  thefe  the  Gauls  ;  and  then  the  Samnites ;  whofe  coun- 
try lay  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  Latins,  and  bounded 
it  towards  the  north  and  eaft.    Some  time  afterwards  the 
people  of  Tarentum,  having  treated  an  embafiy  from  Rome 
with  great  indignity  and  infult,  and  being  apprehenfive  that 
the  Romans  were  preparing  vengeance  for  the  afiront,  invited 
Pyrrhus  into  Italy.   This  happened  the  year  before  the  Gauls 
invaded  Greece,  and  received  that  fignal  overthrow  at  Delphi, 
which  drove  them  with  the  remains  of  their  army  into  Afia; 
But  the  Romans,  who  had  already  reduced  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  the  Samnites  to  their  yoke,  and  had  returned  with  con- 
queft  from  many  engagements  alfo  with  the  Gauls,  were  now 
beginning  to  enlarge  their  views  3  and  refolved  to  feize  upon 
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the  reft  of  Italy,  as  if  the  whole  country  had  belonged  to 
them  by  a  natural  and  proper  right.  Their  former  combats 
had  completely  trained  and  exercifed  them  in  the  ufe  of  arms. 
They  attacked  the  Tarentines  with  vigour;  and  perfifted  in 
the  war  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  they  at  laft  drove 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy  ;  and  then  turned  their  arms  againft  the 
cities,  which  had  been  confederated  with  that  Prince  againft 
them.  And  having,  by  a  courfe  of  wonderful  fuccefs,  forced 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  except  the  Gauls,  to  receive  their 
laws,  they  were  now  at  leifure  to  march  againft  a  body  of 
Roman  foidiers,  who  had  poffefted  themfelves  of  Rhegium. 

The  two  cities  Meffana  and  Rhegium,  both  fituated  upon 
the  fame  ftraits,  had  both  experienced  the  fame  misfortune. 
Not  long  before  this  time,  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries, 
who  had  fenced  in  the  armies  of.  Agathocles,  invited  by  the 
beauty  and  rich  condition  of  Meffana,  watched  their  time  for 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  place  by  treachery.  They  foon  found 
means  to  be  received  as  friends  within  the  city  ;  where  they 
killed  one  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drove  the  reft  without 
the  walls.  And  having  taken  to  themfelves  the  wives  and 
children  of  thofe  unhappy  men,  as  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
every  one  at  the  very  time  of  the  diforder,  they  made  after- 
wards a  divifion  of  their  lands  and  riches :  and  thus,  with 
little  difficulty,  gained  full  poffeffion  of  a  very  fplendid  city, 
and  fertile  territory.  This  fuccefs  foon  excited  others  to  fol- 
low the  example.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  alarmed  by 
the  entrance  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  being  alfo  under  no 
fmall  apprehenfions  of  fome  danger  from  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  at  that  time  the  fole  mafters  of  the  fea,  implored 
the  affiftance  of  the  Romans ;  who  fent  them  a  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  Decius  Campanus. 
Thefefor  fome  time  remained  hrm  in  their  duty,  and  guarded 
the  liberties  of  the  city.  But  being  at  laft  feduced'^by  the 
commodious  fituation  of  the  place,  and  by  the  wealth  and 
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flourifhing  condition  of  the  citizens,  they  refolved  to  imitate 
the  example  which  the  Campanians  had  To  lately  fet  before 
them:  and  being  afl'ifled  alfo  by  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  defign,  they  drove  out  or  killed  the  inhabitants,  and 
obtained  entire  pofleffion  of  the  city. 

This  horrid  adt  of  treachery  raifed  great  indignation  in  the 
Romans :  but  the  wars  in  which  they  were  then  involved  re- 
flrained  their  vengeance.  As  foon  as  thefe  were  ended,  they 
marched  and  laid  fiege  to  Rhegium.  The  place  foon  fell 
into  their  hands ;  but  the  greateil:  part  of  the  garrifon  was  de- 
flroycd  in  the  aflault :  for  they  fought  like  men  who  well 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  their  crime.  About  three  hun- 
dred only  that  were  taken  alive  were  fent  to  Rome ;  and  be- 
ing conducfled  by  the  Prstors  into  the  Forum,  were  fird 
fcourged,  and  then  beheaded.  By  this  jull  feverity,  the  Ro- 
mans hoped  that  they  fhould  again  recover  their  charader  of 
good  faith  among  their  allies.  They  reftored  the  city  alfo, 
with  all  the  lands,  to  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  Mamertines  of  Meffana,  for  this  was  the  name  which 
the  Campanian  mercenaries  had  aflumed,  as  long  as  they  were 
fupported  by  the  Romans  who  had  pofTefled  themfelves  of 
Rhegium,  not  only  remained  in  quiet  and  fecure  enjoyment 
of  their  own  city  and  proper  territory,  but  made  frequent  in- 
curfions  alfo  into  the  adjacent  countries:  creating  no  fmall 
terror  and  difturbance,  both  to  tlie  Carthaginians  and  the  Sy- 
racufans;  and  exacting  contributions  from  many  parts  oi:  Si- 
cily. But  no  fooner  had  the  hege  of  Rhegium  deprived  them 
of  the  alnitance  of  thefe  allies,  than  they  were  themfelves  fo 
vigoroufly  preiTed  by  the  Syracufan  lorces,  that  they  were  con- 
ftrained  to  abandon  all  the  open  country,  and  to  keep  clofe 
behind  their  walls.    The  occafion  was  this  that  follows : 

A  little  before  this  time,  when  fome  diffenfion  had  been 
raifed  between  the  citizens  of  Syracufe  and  the  army,  the 
troops,  while  they  lay  incamped  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ot 
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Mergana,  elected  two  magiftrates  out  of  their  own  body; 
Artemidorus,  and  Hiero  who  was  afterwards  King.  Hiero  was 
then  extremely  young  :  but  he  feemed  to  have  been  fmgularly 
formed  by  nature  to  fuflain  the  Regal  dignity.  As  foon  as 
he  was  inverted  with  tliis  new  authority,  he  found  fome 
means,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  to  gain  admiffion  into 
the  city.  And  having  there  drawn  all  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
pofite  fa£lion  into  his  power,  he  fhewed  in  his  whole  deport- 
.  ment  fuch  proofs  of  clemency  and  true  greatnefs,  that  the 
people,  though  they  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  li- 
berty v\^hich  the  army  had  aftlimed,  with  one  voice  declared 
him  PriT^tor.  But  it  was  eafy  to  difcern  from  his  firfl:  beha- 
viour in  this  office,  that  he  had  fome  more  exalted  pofb  in 
view.  For  having  remarked,  that  as  often  as  the  forces,  with 
the  Magiflrates  at  their  head,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
field,  fome  new  commotions  and  diforders  were  always  raifed 
among  the  citizens,  and  obferving  alfo,  that  a  certain  Syra- 
cufan,  named  Leptines,  was  the  firft  in  favour  with  the  people, 
and  far  fuperior  in  his  influence  and  credit  to  all  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  refolved  to  contract  a  clofe  alliance  with 
him,  and  to  marry  his  daughter ;  being  perfuaded,  that  by 
the  help  of  his  authority,  he  fhould  be  able  to  keep  all  things 
quiet  and  fecure  at  home,  whenever  himfelf  fhould  be  engaged 
in  the  command  of  the  army  abroad.  Some  time  afterwards, 
obferving  that  the  mercenaries,  who  had  been  long  employed 
in  the  Syracufan  armies,  wxre  become  untradlable  and  muti- 
nous, he  ordered  all  the  forces  to  take  the  field,  and  to  march 
againft  the  barbarians  of  Meffana.  Being  incamped  within 
fight  of  the  enemy  near  Centuripe,  he  drew  up  his  army  in 
order  of  battle  along  the  fide  of  the  Cyamoforus.  But  hav- 
j  ing  ftationed  the  Syracufan  troops,  both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  reft,  as  if  he  had  intended  an  attack 
from  a  different  quarter,  he  oppofed  the  mercenaries  only  to 
tlic  enemy,  by  whom  they  v/ere  entirely  defeated  and  de- 
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ftroyed.  But  as  foon  as  the  flaughter  was  begun,  Iiimfelf  with 
all  the  forces  of  the  city  returned  back  again  to  Syracufe. 
Having  thus  happily  accomplifhed  his  defign,  and  cleared  the 
army  ot  its  feditious  members,  and  having  filled  their  place 
with  a  fufficient  number  of  new  mercenaries  levied  by  him- 
felf,  from  that  time  he  continued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of 
his  poft,  without  any  tumult  or  diforder.  And  when  the 
Mamertines,  elated  by  their  pad  fuccefs,  had  fpread  them- 
felves  over  all  the  country  without  any  fear  or  caution,  he  led 
againft  them  the  forces  of  the  city,  which  were  now  com- 
pletely armed  and  difciplined,  and  came  to  an  engagement 
with  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Longanus,  in  the  plain 
of  Myla^.  And  having  obtained  an  entire  vidory,  in  which 
their  Generals  alfo  were  taken  prifoners,  he  gave  an  effedlual 
check  to  the  Infolence  of  thofe  barbarians,  and  on  his  return 
to  Syracufe  was  faiuted  King  by  the  army. 

The  Mamertines,  who  had  been  before  deprived  of  the 
affiftance  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from 
Rhegium,  Vv^ere  now  fo  broken  and  difheartened  by  this  laft 
defeat,  that  they  ccnfidered  their  affairs  as  almoft  defperate. 
In  this  fliate,  fome  among  them  had  recourfe  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  delivered  the  citadel  into  their  hands :  while  the 
reft  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  make  an  offer  of  their  city, 
and  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  for  a  people 
fprung,  as  they  pretended,  from  one  common  flock  with 
themfelves.  The  Romans  were  for  fome  time  under  great 
perplexity  and  doubt.  To  comply  with  this  demand,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  high  degree  improper  and  abfurd.  They 
had  lately  punifhed  with  the  lafl:  feverity  a  body  of  their  own 
citizens,  for  having  betrayed  the  publick  faith  in  feizing  Rhe- 
gium: and  if  nov/  they  fhould  fupport  the  Mamertines,  who 
not  only  had  furprized  Meflana  by  the  very  fame  kind  of 
perfidy,  but  had  afTifted  in  taking  Rhegium  aifo,  it  would  be 
difEcuIt  to  find  any  fair  apology  for  fuch  a  conduct.    On  the 
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other  hand,  as  the  Carthaginians,  befides  the  dominions  which 
they  poflciled  in  Afric,  were  mafters  alfo  of  inany  parts  of 
Spain,  and  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Sardinian  and  Tyrrhenian 
fcas,  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared,  that,  if  Sicily  fliould  now  fall 
into  their  hands,  they  would  foon  become  too  formidable 
neighbours,  fince  they  would  then  lie  clofe  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  and  incircle  them  on  every  fide.    It  was  eafy  alfo  to 
difcern,  that  they  mufl;  very  foon  be  able  to  reduce  this  ifland, 
if  the  Mamertincs  were  not  now  fupported.   For  if  once  they 
were  permitted  to  poffefs  MefTana,  they  would  find  it  no  hard 
tafk  to  conquer  Syracufe,  fincc  they  were  already  mafters  of 
almoft  all  the  other  parts  of  Sicily.    The  Romans  faw  the 
danger,  and  confidered  it  as  a  matter  of  the  laft  necefTity  to 
obviate  and  prevent  thefe  confcquences ;  and  not  fuft'er  Mef- 
fana  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  might  from  thence  be 
able  to  lay  as  it  were  a  bridge  for  pafTmg  into  Italy.  Yet 
after  many  long  debates  upon  the  fubjedl,  the  Senate  even  at 
laft  refufed  to  pafs  any  decree  concerning  it :  becaufe  the  ma- 
nifcft  abfurdity  on  one  fide  feemed  ftill  to  draw  with  equal 
weight  againft  the  advantage  on  the  other.    But  the  People, 
who  had  been  much  exhaufted  by  their  former  v/ars,  and 
willied  for  fome  occafton  to  repair  their  ftiattered  fortunes, 
being  incited  partly  by  the  great  utility  which  would  confef- 
fcdly  accrue  to  the  Rcpublick  from  the  war,  and  animated 
alfo  by  the  ftiew  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  the  Praetors 
in  their  fpecches  flattered  every  private  man,  refolved  that  the 
defired  aftiftance  ftiould  be  fent,  and  made  a  law  for  that 
purpofe,  commanding  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Confuls, 
to  pafs  over  to  Melfana.    The  Mamertines,  partly  by  the 
means  of  fraud,  and  partly  by  open  force,  drove  out  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  from  the  citadel,  and  delivered  the  city 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  they  had  fiift  crucified  their 
General,  for  his  cov/ardice  and  ill  condud  in  relinquifhing  the 
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citadel,  made  hafte  to  dra\^  together  all  their  forces,  to  retake 
Meflana.  And  having  flationcd  their  fleet  near  Pelorus,  and 
pofted  their  land  army  on  the  fide  of  Sense,  they  began  to 
prefs  the  fiege  with  vigour.  At  the  fame  time,  Hiero,  ima- 
gining that  this  occafion  might  be  favourable  for  driving  the 
Mamertines  entirely  out  of  Sicily,  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians :  and  beginning  his  march  from  Syracufe,  he 
came  and  invefted  the  city  on  the  other  fide,  having  en- 
camped near  the  mountain  called  Chalcidicus, 

The  Conful  Appius  pafled  the  Straits  in  an  adventurous 
manner  by  night,  and  was  received  into  MefTana.  But  find- 
ing that  the  place  was  clofely  prefl'ed  on  every  fide,  and  re- 
flecting with  himfelf  that  the  affair  was  full  of  hazard,  and 
that  little  reputation  was  likely  to  be  gained  from  a  war  in 
which  the  enemy  were  fo  much  fuperior  both  by  land  and 
fea,  he  fent  offers  of  accommodation  to  both  camps ;  defiring 
only  that  the  Mamertines  might  remain  unmolefled.  But  as 
this  propofal  was  rejedted,  he  was  forced  to  venture  on  a 
battle  ;  and  refolved  to  make  his  firft  attack  upon  the  Syra- 
cufans.  He  accordingly  drew  his  forces  out  of  the  city,  and 
offered  battle  to  Hiero,  who  readily  accepted  it.  The  fight 
was  long  and  obftinate  ;  but  at  laft  the  Romans  obtained  the 
victory,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  to  their  camp :  and  having 
fpoiled  the  dead,  they  returned  again  to  Meffana. 

But  Hiero,  beginning  nov/  to  apprehend  forne  worfc  event, 
as  foon  as  night  came  on,  returned  back  again  with  Iiis  army 
in  all  haflc  to  Syracufe.  Vv'hen  Appius,  on  the  following 
day,  was  informed  of  this  retreat,  he  immediately  conceived 
new  hopes,  and  reiblved  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  without 
delay.  He  gave  orders  therefore  to  the  troops  to  take  their 
repafl  betimes ;  and  m.arching  out  of  the  city  at  break  of  dav, 
he  charged  the  enemy,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
forced  the  reft  to  fly  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  After  thefc 
fignal  victories,  the  fiegc  being  raifed,  and  no  forces  appearing 
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in  the  Held,  the  Romans  wafted  at°their  leifure  the  country  of 
the  Syracufans  and  their  alUes ;  and  at  laft  advanced  to  Syra- 
cufe  itfelf,  in  order  to  bencge  it. 

Such  were  the  caufes,  and  fuch  the  time  and  manner,  of 
the  iirfl:  expedition  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy  ;  and  here  I 
fix  the  beginning  of  my  work  :  having  firft  run  through  the 
times  which  juft  before  preceded  it,  in  order  more  clearly  to 
explain  the  genuine  and  real  grounds  of  this  tranfadtion.  For 
that  the  reader  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  jufl:  and  perfed: 
knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  power  and  greatnefs  of 
-the  Romans,  it  was  proper  previoully  to  acquaint  him  both 
with  the  time  and  manner,  in  which  this  people  nrfl:  re- 
covered into  better  hopes,  after  they  had  beheld  their  country 
loft  :  and  by  what  means  afterwards,  when  they  had  van- 
quiftied  all  the  neighbouring  States,  they  found  occafion  to 
extend  their  conquefts  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Nor  let 
it  be  thought  in  any  manner  ftrange,  if  in  the  fubfequent 
parts  of  this  Hiftory,  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  States  that 
are  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  world,  I  (hould  look  back  to 
ages  that  are  more  remote.  For  this  I  fhall  do,  merely  for 
the  fake  of  beainnino-  from  fuch  fads  as  will  beft  enable  us 
to  difcern,  from  what  caufes,  and  in  what  time  and  manner, 
they  feverally  grew  to  that  condition,  in- which  they  are  feen 
to  flourifti  in  the  prefent  times.  But  I  nov/  muft  haften  to 
the  taik  that  is  before  me  ;  mentioning  hrft,  in  few  words, 
the  events  which  are  defigned  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  preli- 
minary Books. 

The  firft  then  is  the  war  in  Sicily  between  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  the  Romans ;  and  after  it  the  African  war.  Next 
will  follow  a  recital  of  the  adions  of  Amilcar  and  of  Afdru- 
bal  in  Spain  :  with  the  invanon  alfo  of  Illyria  by  the  Romans, 
who  then  for  the  firft  time  fent  their  armies  into  thofe  parts 
of  Europe.  After  thefe  tranfadions  come  the  battles, 
which  the  Romans  were  forced  to  fuftain  in  Italy  againft  the 
5  Gauls : 
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Gauls :  about  which  time  it  was,  that  the  war  of  Cleomenes 
broke  out  in  Greece ;  with  an  account  of  which  I  fhall  con- 
clude the  fecond  Book,  and  clofe  the  introdudlion  to  my 
Hiftory. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  parts  and  circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  wars,  w^ould  be  a  labour  quite  unneceffary  to 
myfelf,  and  attended  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  reader. 
For  it  is  not  my  defign  to  write  the  hiftory,  but  rather  to  give 
a  general  and  fummary  account  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  fuch  as. 
may  ferve  for  an  introdudlion  to  my  Hiftory  :  and  by  making  a 
ftiort  recital  of  the  chief  events,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  tranfaded,  and  carrying  on  the  narration  in  one  regular 
and  connected  feries  to  the  time  from  whence  my  own  Work 
commences,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  accounts  that  fol- 
low, and  make  the  whole  both  eafy  and  intelligible.  I  defign 
however  to  be  fomewhat  more  particular  and  copious  in  de- 
fcribing  the  war  in  Sicily  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  For  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  in  hiftory  any  one  more 
confiderable,  either  with  refpedi:  to  the  time  of  its  duration, 
the  diligence  and  forces  by  which  it  was  fuftained,  the  con- 
ftant  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  important  adlions  that  hap- 
pened in  it,  or  the  great  and  fudden  turns  of  fortune  that  at- 
tended it.  And  becaufe  the  publick  manners  and  civil  infti- 
tutions  both  of  Rom.e  and  Carthage  were  as  yet  pure  and  un- 
impaired ;  as  their  wealth  was  moderate  ;  their  ftrcngth  nearly 
equal ;  it  will  be  more  eafy  to  form  a  perfect  judgment  from 
this  war,  of  the  powers  peculiar  to  the  conftitution  of  each 
Republick,  than  from  thofe  that  followed. 

Another  motive,  which  inclined  me  not  lefs  ftrongly  to  give 
a  more  minute  defcription  of  the  Sicilian  war,  was  becaufe 
Fabius  and  Philinus,  who  are  efteemed  the  moft  fkilful  writers 
on  this  fubje(ft,  have  by  no  means  fhewn  a  due  exacmefs  or 
fidelity  in  their  relations.  I  cannot  indeed  perfuade  myfelf:) 
that  they  would  knowingly  deviate  from  the  truth.  The  cha- 
rade rs 
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raclers  of  the  men,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  hVes,  exclude 
all  fuch  fufpicion.  But  as  it  happens  in  the  cafe  of  Lovers, 
a  certain  fcci-et  affecElion  and  partiality  towards  their  friends 
and  countrymen  feem  to  have  fixed  infenfibly  fome  prejudices 
upon  them.  To  thefe  it  muft  be  imputed,  that  Philinus  in 
every  part  of  his  Hiftory  fo  highly  praifes  the  virtue,  courage, 
and  wifdom  of  the  Carthaginians ;  allowing  none  of  all  thefe 
qualities  to  the  Romans :  while  Fabius  on  the  other  hand  takes 
all  occafions  to  depreciate  the  Carthaginians,  and  extol  the 
Romans.  Now  fuch  a  difpofition,  when  it  is  fhewn  in  other 
circumflances,  is  truly  commendable.  It  is  in  part  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  man,  to  love  his  country  and  his  friends,  and 
to  hate  the  enemies  of  both.  But  an  Hiftorian  rnuft  diveft 
himfelf  of  thefe  affedions :  and  be  ready,  on  many  occafions 
to  fpeak  largely  in  the  praifes  even  of  an  enemy,  when  his 
conduct  deferves  applaufe  ;  nor  fcruple  to  condemn  his  mofl: 
efteemed  and  dearefl  friends,  as  often  as  their  adions  call  for 
cenfure. 

Truth  is  the  eye  of  Hiflory.  For  as  an  Animal,  when  de- 
prived of  fight,  becomes  incapable  of  performing  its  natural 
and  proper  fundions,  fo  if  we  take  away  trutn  from  Hiftory, 
what  remains  will  be  nothino;  but  an  ufelefs  Tale. 

Now,  if  we  pay  a  proper  regard  to  truth,  we  fliall  find  it 
necefTary  not  only  to  condemn  our  friends  on  fome  occafions, 
and  commend  our  enemies ;  but  alfo  to  commend  and  con- 
demn the  fame  perfons,  as  difi?ercnt  circumflances  may  require. 
For  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  thofe  wlio  are  engaged 
in  great  affairs,  fhould  always  be  purfuing  falfe  or  miftaken 
meafurcs  ;  fo  neither  is  it  probable,  that  their  conduct  can  at 
all  times  be  exempt  from  error.  An  Hiftorian  therefore,  in 
all  that  he  relates,  fhould  take  care  to  be  directed  in  his  judg- 
ment by  the  genuine  and  real  circumflances  of  every  adion, 
without  regarding  the  adors  of  it.  The  following  examples 
may  ferve  to  fliew  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks. 

Philinus, 
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Philinus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  Book,  gives  this 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  "  That  MefTana  was  invefted 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracufans  :  that  the  Romans  had 
no  fooner  paffed  the  Straits,  and  gained  admiffion  into  the 
city,  than  they  falHed  out  and  attacked  the  Syracufans,  but 
were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  :  that  they  next  made  a 
like  attempt  upon  the  Carthaginians ;  in  which  engagement 
they  not  only  were  defeated,  but  loft  alfo  many  of  their  men, 
who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  He  then  adds ; 
"  that  immediately  after  this  a6lion,  Hiero  was  fo  flruck 
with  terror,  that  he  not  only  fet  fire  to  his  camp,  and  fled 
away  by  night  to  Syracufe,  but  abandoned  all  the  fortreffes 
in  the  diflridl  of  MefTana  :  that  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fame 
manner  deferted  their  intrenchments,  and  retired  to  their 
cities,  not  daring  to  oppofe  the  Romans  in  the  field :  that 
the  Generals,  obferving  that  their  troops  were  quite  dif- 
heartened,  were  afraid  to  venture  on  a  fecond  battle  :  that 
the  Romans  purfued  clofely  after  them  in  their  retreat ;  and 
having  plundered  and  deftroyed  the  country,  advanced  even 
to  Syracufe,  in  order  to  befiege  it." 

A  relation  fo  abfurd  mufl  needs  confute  itfelf.  The  armies 
which,  as  this  Hiftorian  whites,  were  laying  liege  to  MefTana, 
and  which  had  gained  the  vi(5lory  in  two  engagements,  on  a 
fudden  become  difpirited  and  heartlefs,  abandon  all  the  open 
country,  and  are  themfelves  befieged :  while  the  Romans, 
befieged  and  twice  defeated,  are  yet  defcribed  as  purfuing 
the  flying  enemy,  in  pofTefTion  ot  the  open  country,  and  at 
laft  laying  fiege  to  Syracufe.  Facts  fo  oppofite  can  never  be 
reconciled  together.  It  is  evident,  that  either  the  firfl:,  or  the 
fubfequent  part  of  this  narration  muft  be  falfe.  But  the  latter 
is  undoubtedly  true :  for  the  Romans  actually  laid  fiege  to 
Syracufe,  as  this  writer  himfelf  admits  ;  and  afterwards  to 
Echetla,  a  city  ftanding  on  the  frontier  between  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  the  Syracufan  territories.    It  follows  therefore. 

Vol.  I.  D  that 
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that  the  faSis  are  falfe  which  are  firft  affirmed  :  and  that  the 
Romans  were  vidorious  in  the  two  engagements,  in  which 
they  are  reprefented  by  this  Hiftorian  to  have  been  defeated. 
Such  then  is  the  character  of  Philinus.  For  the  fame  miftakes 
are  to  be  found  in  ahnoft  every  part  of  his  perlormance.  Nor  is 
the  Hiilory  of  Fabius  in  this  refpecl  more  accurate  ;  as  I  fhalt 
hereafter  take  occafion  to  demonftrate.  But  I  now  return 
from  this  digreiTion  ;  and  fhall  endeavour,  by  a  regular,, 
though  iliort  dedudion  of  the  chief  events,  to  fet  before  the 
reader  a  clear  and  jufl:  defcription  of  the  war. 

CHAP.  IL 

AS  foon  as  the  news  of  thefe  vidories  v/hich  had  been 
gained  by  Appius,  were  received  at  Rome,  the  Romans 
chofe  for  Confuls  M.  Odacilius,  and  M.  Valerius,  and  fent 
them  both  into  Sicily,  with  all  the  forces.  The  Armies  of 
this  Republick,  befides  the  troops  which  are  raifed  among  the 
Allies,  are  compofed  of  four  Legions.  Thefe  are  levied  every 
year ;  and  each  of  them  conflfls  of  four  thoufand  Foot,  and 
three  hundred  Horfe.  At  their  firfb  arrival,  many  cities, 
both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Syracufans,  immediately 
fubmitted  to  them.  When  Hiero  faw,  that  a  general  dread 
and  confternation  had  fpread  through  all  the  ifland,  and  con- 
fidered  likewife  the  numbers  and  the  fcrength  of  the  legionary 
forces,  he  began  to  think,  that  the  iffue  of  the  war  would 
necefiarily  be  determined  by  thefe  circum fiances  in  favour  of 
the  Romans :  He  fent  ambaffadors  therefore  to  the  Confuls, 
with  propofals  for  a  treaty.  The  offer  was  embraced  with 
pleafure  by  the  Romans  :  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  fecuring 
provifions  to  their  army.  For  as  the  Carthaginians  were 
mafters  of  the  fea,  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  their 
fupplies  would  all  be  intercepted.  And  indeed  the 
lorccs  of  the  former  year  had  been  reduced  to  great  extre- 
5  niiity, 
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mity,  through  the  want  of  neceflaries.  Perceiving  therefore 
that  the  friend fhip  of  this  Prince  might  prove  highly  fervice- 
able  to  them  in  this  refped,  they  accepted  it  with  joy ;  and 
agreed  to  a  Treaty  with  him  upon  thefe  conditions,  "  That 
he  fhould  pay  a  hundred  Talents  of  filver,  and  reftore  without 
ranfom  all  the  Roman  prifoners."  Thus  the  alliance  was 
concluded :  and  from  this  time  Hiero,  fheltered  under  the 
protedion  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  fupplied  from  time 
to  time  as  their  necefTities  required,  pofTeffed  his  kingdom  in 
fecurity ;  purfuing  always  the  right  paths  of  glory,  and  em- 
ploying all  his  pains  to  gain  the  applaufe  and  favour  of  his 
fubjecls.  And  indeed  fo  wife  and  prudent  was  his  conduct, 
both  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  policy,  and  in  every  fingle  a6l 
of  government,  that  he  reaped  from  it  the  mofi:  lafting  truits ; 
and  enjoyed  a  fame,  to  which  few  Princes  have  been  ever 
able  to  afpire. 

As  foon  as  the  Treaty  was  confirmed  at  Rome  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  People,  it  was  refolved,  for  the  time  to  come, 
to  fend  two  legions  only  into  Sicily.  For  as  by  this  alliance 
the  burthen  of  the  war  \v3.s  become  much  lighter  to  them 
than  before,  fo  they  confidered  likewife,  that  a  fmaller  army 
might  more  eafily  be  fupplied  with  neceflaries.  But  when  the 
Carthaginians  faw  that  Hiero  was  become  their  enemy,  and 
that  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  purfue  the  war  with  all 
imaginable  vigour,  they  foon  were  fenfible,  that  it  neither 
would  be  poflible  for  them  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
nor  even  to  retain  what  they  then  poflefTed  in  Sicily,  without 
a  more  confiderable  force.  They  therefore  m^ade  great  levies 
in  Liguria,  and  among  the  Gauls,  and  greater  ftill  in  Spain  ; 
and  embarked  them  all  for  Sicily.  And  becaufe  Agrigentum 
was  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  places  in  the  ifland  that  were  fub- 
jed  to  their  power,  and  the  moft  commodious  alfo  for  the 
occafions  of  the  war,  they  refolved  to  make  that  city  their 
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place  of  arms,  and  removed  into  it  their  flores  and  all  the 
forces . 

The  Confuls,  who  had  made  the  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Syracufe,  were  now  returned  to  Rome ;  and  L.  Poftumius 
and  Mamilius,  who  fucceeded  them  in  office  and  com- 
mand, arrived  in  Sicily  with  the  legions.  As  foon  as  they 
had  feen  the  deligns  and  preparations  of  the  enemy,  they  re- 
folved  to  more  vigorouHy  than  before..  Negleding  there- 
fore all  the  other  bufinefs  of  the  war,  they  marched  diredtly  to 
Agrigentum  with  all  their  forces  j  and  encamping  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  ftadia  from  the  city,  fhut  up  the  Carthagi- 
nians within  their  walls.  It  was  now  the  time  of  harvefl:  i 
and  as  the  fiege  was  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  the 
Roman  foldiers  were  eagerly  employed  in  getting  in  the  corn, 
and  had  fpread  themfelves  over  all  the  country,  without  care 
or  caution.  The  Carthaginians  feeing  this  diforder,  fallied 
out  upon  the  foragers,  and  routed  them  with  little  difficulty. 
They  then  ran  towards  the  camp  to  plunder  it,  and  with 
great  fury  attacked  the  troops  that  were  left  to  guard  ths 
intrenchments.  But  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  difcipline, 
upon  this  occafion,  as  on  many  others,  proved  the  caufe  of 
their  fafety.  For  the  foldiers,  remembering  that  thofe  who 
yielded  their  place  in  battle,  or  fled  bafely  from  their  poft, 
wxre  always  puniflied  with  death,  not  only  fuftained  the 
charge  againft  an  enemy  that  far  exceeded  them  in  numbers, 
but  alfo  prefTed  their  adverlaries  with  fo  much  force  and 
vigour,  that  though  they  loft  many  of  their  men,  they  de- 
flioyed  a  great  number  of  the  Carthaginians :  and  having  at 
hA\  furroundcd  them  on  every  fide,  when  they  were  juR  now 
ready  to  tear  avv^ay  the  palifade  of  the  intrenchments,  they 
drove  them  back  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  purfued  them 
even  to  the  city.  After  this  aftion,  the  Carthaginians  v/ere 
Icfs  frequent  in  their  fallies ;  and  the  Romans  ufcd  more  pre- 
caution, when  they  v/ent  abroad  to  forage. 
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As  the  enemy  never  appeared  without  the  walls,  unlefs  to 
enoracre  in  fome  llip-ht  fkirmifhes,  the  Confuis  having  divided 
their  army  into  two  bodies,  pofted  one  of  them  near  the 
temple  of  ^Eiculapius,  and  the  other  on  the  fide  which 
looked  towards  Heraclea,  and  fortified  with  works  on  both 
fides  of  the  city,  the  fpace  that  lay  between  the  camps.  They 
drew  a  line  round  the  city,  to  obftrudl  the  fallies  of  the  be- 
fieged  ;  and  another  on  the  fide  towards  the  country,  to  repel 
all  approaches  from  that  quarter,  and  to  intercept  all  fuccours. 
The  fpace  between  the  lines  and  the  camps  was  fecured  by 
advanced  bodies  of  troops,  and  by  works  thrown  up  at  proper 
diftances,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  required.  The  allies 
had  brought  together  to  ErbefTus  provifions  and  every  kind  of 
ftores.  And  as  this  city  flood  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
Roman  camps,  their  convoys  went  and  returned  continually, 
and  fupplied  them  v/ith  all  things  in  great  abundance. 

In  this  condition  things  remained  for  near  five  months :  in 
which  time  many  flight  engagements  happened,  but  no  de- 
cifive  adlion.    But  the  befieged  were  now  greatly  preiTed  by 
famine  :  for  the  numbers  that  were  within  the  walls  were  not 
fewer  than  fifty  thoufand  men.  Annibal  therefore,  who  com- 
manded in  the  city,  finding  that  all  things  tended  to  the  lafl: 
extremity,  difpatched  meiTenger  after  mefTenger  to  Carthage, 
to  folicit  fome  relief.     The  Carthaginians  embarked  fome 
troops  and  elephants,  and  fent.  them  into  Sicily,  to  Hanno 
their  other  General.    Hanno  ordered  all  thefe  forces  to  be 
drawn  together  to  Heraclea :  and  having  made  himfelf  mafrcr 
of  ErbefTus  by  fome  lecret  praflices  among  the  citizens,  he  cut 
■oiTall  fupplies  from  the  Roman  camp,  and  conftraincd  them 
in  their  turn  to  feel  the  miferies  of  the  befiepred.    Indeed  fo 
great  was  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  that 
they  often  were  inclined  to  raife  the  fiege :  v^'hich  at  lafl:  they 
muft  have  been  compelled  to  do,  if  Hiero  had  not  pradlifed 
every  method  of  addrel's  and  diligence,  to  furnifh  tl.em  from 
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time  to  time,  in  moderate  quantity,  with  fuch  fuppHes  as 
were  chiefly  wanted. 

But  when  Han  no  faw  that  the  Pvoman  army  was  diflieart- 
ened  and  diflreircd  by  ficknefs  as  well  as  famine,  while,  on 
the.  other  hand,  his  own  troops  were  frefli  and  fit  for  action  ; 
taking  with  him  the  elephants,  which  were  about  fifty  in 
number,  and  the  reft  alfo  of  his  forces,  he  marched  in  hafte 
from  Heraclea,  having  fent  away  the  Numidian  horfe  before, 
with  orders  that  they  fhould  approach  the  Roman  camp, 
provoke  their  cavalry  to  adion,  and  immediately  retire  back 
again  towards  the  main  army.  Thefe  troops  accordingly  ad- 
vanced  :  and  no  fooner  had  they  reached  the  neareft  camp, 
than  the  Roman  cavalry  came  pouring  out  againft  them,  and 
began  the  attack  with  fury.  But  the  Numidians  obferved 
their  orders,  and  maintained  a  flying  fight,  till  they  were 
joined  by  Hanno  with  the  other  forces :  and  then  fuddenly 
facing  round,  they  fell  with  vigour  upon  the  enemy,  killed 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  purfued  the  reft  even  clofe  to 
their  intrenchments.  After  this  a(5lion  Hanno  fixed  his  camp 
-upon  a  hill  called  Torus,  at  the  dift^nce  of  ten  ftadia  from 
the  Romans. 

In  this  fituation  they  both  remained  during  two  whole 
•months.  Many  flight  engagements  happened  every  day  be- 
tween them  ;  but  no  adion,  that  was  general  or  decifive. 
But  as  Annibal  now  made  continual  fignals  by  fires  from  the 
City,  and  fent  meflengers  from  day  to  day  to  Hanno,  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  the  multitude  were  no  longer  able  to  fup- 
port  the  mifcrics  of  the  famine,  and  that  great  numbers  had 
defertcd  to  the  enemy,  this  General  refolved  at  laft  to  ven- 
ture on  a  battle.  The  Romans  on  their  part  alfo,  for  the 
reafons  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  fhewed  an  equal 
eagerncfs  to  engage.  They  drew  out  their  forces  on  either 
fide,  and  ranged  them  in  order  upon  the  ground  that  lay 
between  the  camps.    The  fight  was  long  and  obftinate  :  but 
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after  fome  time,  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  who  compofed 
the  firfl:  line,  gave  ground,  and  falHng  back  upon  the  elephants 
and  the  ranks  that  were  behind  them,  threw  the  whole  army 
into  fuch  diforder,  that  a  general  rout  enfued.  The  greatefl: 
part  of  the  troops  were  deftroyed  in  the  place  :  a  fmall  num- 
ber only  efcaped  to  Heraclea.  The  baggage,  and  almoft  all 
the  elephants  were  taken.  When  night  came  on,  the  Ro- 
mans, partly  from  the  joy  which  their  victory  infpircd,  and 
partly  through  the  fatigue  which  they  had  fuffered  in  the 
adion,  negledled  to  guard  their  camp  with  the  ufual  care,- 
Annibal,  whofe  affairs  were  defperate,  confidered  this  as  the. 
very  moment  of  his  fafety.  About  midnight,  therefore,  he 
began  his  march  out  of  the  city  with  all  the  foreign  troops, 
filled  up  the  lines  with  facks  of  matting  that  were  ftufted 
with  chaff,  and  paffed  undifcovered  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
morning,  the  Romans  perceiving  what  had  happened,  gave 
Ibme  little  diffurbance  to  the  rear ;  but  foon  returned,  and 
marched  diredly  to  the  gates  of  Agrigentum  :  and  finding 
no  refiftance,  they  entered  the  city  and  plundered  it,  and 
brought  away  many  prifoners,  with  rich  fpoil  of  every  kind. 

The  news  of  this  fuccefs  filled  the  Roman  Senate  with  joy, 
and  infpired  them  v/ith  greater  hopes,  than  thofe  which  they 
had  at  firfl:  conceived.  Inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  having 
relieved  the  Mamertines,  and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  war, 
they  now  began  to  think,  that  it  would  be  no  hard  tafk  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  intirely  out  of  Sicily,  and,  by  the  ac- 
quifition  of  that  ifland,  to  add  no  Imall  increafe  to  the  flrength 
of  their  Republick.  To  this  point  therefore  they  dirccled  all 
their  views.  And  indeed  on  the.  part-  of  the  land  forces,  every 
thing  feemed  to  prcmife  a  fair  accomplifhmcnt  of  their  ue- 
figns.  The  two  new  Confuls,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  Gd-aciliiis, 
maintained  their  ground  in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  WiW 
with  equal  prudence  and  fuccefs.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as 
long  as  the  Carthaginians  fhould  be  fuffercd  to  remain  fole 
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iiKiRcrs  of  the  fea,  the  event  miift  ftill  be  doubtful.  For 
though  after  the  time  when  Agrigentum  had  firft  fallen  into 
thcir^'hands,  many  of  the  inland  cities,  in  defpair  of  being 
able  to  refift  the  Roman  legions,  had  embraced  their  party, 
yet  a  oreater  number  of  thofe  that  flood  along  the  coafl:  re- 
Toltcd'^from  them,  through  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets. 
Thus  the  fuccefs  on  one  fide  was  ftill  balanced  by  fome  equal 
lofs.  It  was  confidered  likewife,  that  the  maritime  parts  of 
Italy  were  often  pillaged  and  infulted  by  the  enemy,  while 
the  coafts  of  Afric  remained  fecure  and  iinmolefted.  From 
all  thefe  reafons,  they  at  laft  refolved,  that  they  would  oppofe 
the  Carthaginians  upon  the  fea. 

Among  the  motives,  which  induced  me  to  enter  into  a 
more  minute  defcription  of  the  War  in  Sicily,  this  was  not 
the  leaft  :  that  I  might  take  occafion  to  explain  the  time, 
and  manner,  in  which  the  Romans  flrft  equipped  a  naval 
armament,  together  with  the  caufes  that  gave  birth  to  that 
.attempt. 

Their  defign  then  was,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  and 
effedual  conclufion.    With  this  view,  they  refolved  to  build 
a  hundred  Quinqueremes,  and  twenty  Triremes.    But  one 
great  difficulty  occurred.     Their  builders  were  intirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  conftrucling  Quinqueremes;  the 
ufe  of  which  was  then  unknown  in  Italy.    But  in  this  defign 
we  may  obferve  a  moft  confpicuous  proof  of  that  bold  and 
daring  fpirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Romans  :  who,  though 
deftitute  of  all  the  means  that  fuch  an  enterprize  required,  and 
before  they  had  even  gained  the  leaft  degree  of  knowledge  or 
experience  in  maritime  affairs,  could  at  once  conceive,  and 
carry  into  execution,  fo  vaft  a  projeft,  and  make  the  flrft 
trial  of  their  forces  againft  the  Carthaginians,   who  had 
received  from  their  anceftors  the  undifputed  fovereignty  of 
the  fea.    The  following  [nS:  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  refledion.    When  this  people  hrft  refolved  to  fend 
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tlieir  forces  over  to  MefTana,  they  had  neither  any  decked 
veffclsj  or  fhips  of  tranfport,  nor  even  a  fingle  fliallop.  But 
having  borrowed  among  the  Tarentines,  Eleates,  Locrians, 
and  Neapolitans,  fome  boats  of  fihy  oars,  and  a  few  Triremes, 
they  boldly  embarked  the  legions  in  thofe  veiTels. 

The  Carthaginians  bore  down  upon  them  in  their  pafTage : 
when  one  of  their  Quinqueremes,  adv^ancing  to  the  fight  with 
too  great  eagernefs,  flruck  upon  the  fands,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Romans.  This  vefTel  was  now  made  ufe  of,  as  the  model  of 
their  fleet :  and  indeed  without  fome  fuch  accident,  their 
want  of  fkill  muft  foon  have  forced  them  to  abandon  the 
defign. 

While  the  workmen  were  bufy  in  building  and  fitting  out 
the  fhips,  others  were  employed  to  draw  together  a  body  of 
failors,  and  inftrudl  them  in  the  exercife  of  the  oar.  This  was 
done  in  the  following  manner.  They  placed  benches  along  the 
fiiore,  upon  which  the  rowers  were  ranged  in  the  fame  order 
as  at  fea,  with  a  proper  ofiiccr  among  them  to  giv^e  the  com- 
mand. In  this  fituation,  they  accuftomed  themfelves  to  per- 
form all  the  necefl^iry  motions  of  the  body :  to  fall  back  toge- 
ther, and  again  to  bend  forwards ;  to  contrad:  and  extend 
their  arms ;  to  begin,  or  leave  off,  according  to  the  fignals. 
After  this  preparation,  the  velTels  being  now  completely  finifh- 
ed,  they  failed  out  to  fea,  and,  when  they  had  fpent  fome 
little  time  in  perfe(5ling  their  exercife,  adv^anced  along  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  they  had  before 
receiv^ed. 

For  Cn.  Cornelius,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces,  had 
failed  a  few  days  before  with  feventeen  fhips  towards  MefTana, 
to  provide  whatever  m.ight  be  wanted  for  the  fleet:  and  had 
left  diredions  with  the  other  Captains,  that  they  fhould  fol- 
low him  as  foon  as  they  were  ready.  But  while  he  lay  at~ 
Mefl~ana,  having  received  fome  intelligence  which  gave  him 
hopes  of  taking  the  town  of  Lipara  by  lurprize,  he  too  eafily 
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engaged  in  the  defign,  and  fleered  his  courfe  towards  the 
place,  with  the  fliips  juft  mentioned.    But  on  the  news  of 
this  attempt,  Annibal,  who  then  was  flationed  at  Panormus, 
immediately  fent  away  the  Senator  Boodes,  with  twenty  fliips. 
Bo.cdes,  {aiVmg  to  the  place  by  night,  blocked  up  the  Romans 
in  the  port.    As  foon  as  day  appeared,  the  failors  all  fled  from 
their  fliips,  and  efcaped  to  land :  and  Cornelius,  being  fl:ruck 
with  terror,  and  perceiving  no  means  of  fafety,  furrendered 
himfelf  to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  returned  back  again 
to  Annibal,  carrying  with  them  the  Roman  Conful,  and  all 
his  fquadron.    Not  many  days  after  this  exploit,  while  the 
misfortune  of  the  Romans  was  fl:ill  frefli  and  recent,  an  ac- 
cident of  the  fame  kind  proved  almofl:  fatal  to  Annibal  him- 
felf.  For  having  received  information,  that  the  whole  Roman 
fleet  had  fleered  their  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Italy,  and  were 
now  at  no  great  diflance,  he  prefently  advanced  with  fifty  vef- 
fels,  deflgning  to  take  a  view  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  they  failed.   But  he  had  fcarcely  doubled  the 
promontory  of  Italy,  when  he  found  himfelf  at  once  in  the 
very  midft  of  the  enemy,  who  were  all  difpofed  in  perfed:  or- 
der, and  ready  to  engage.    A  great  part  of  his  fhips  were 
taken  :  but  himfelf  efcaped  with  the  reft,  though  not  without 
the  greateft  difficulty.    The  Romans  then  held  on  their  courfe 
to  Sicily  :  and  being  there  informed  of  what  had  happened  to 
Cornelius,  they  fent  meflx:;ngers  to  Duilius,  who  commanded 
the  land  forces  in  the  ifland,  and  waited  his  arrival.   At  the 
fame  time,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  at  no  great  diftance,  they  began  to  make  the  neceflTary 
preparations  for  an  engagement.   But  becaufe  their  fliips  were 
built  with  little  fkill,  and  were  both  flow  and  heavy  in  their, 
motions,  it  was  refolved  to  balance  thefe  defeds  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  Machines,  which  fome  perfon  in  the  fleet  had  invented 
for  the  occafion,  and  which  were  afterwards  called  by  the 
Romans,  Corvi.    The  defcription  of  them  is  as  follows. 

They 
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They  erected  on  the  prow  of  every  veflel  a  round  Pillar  of 
wood,  of  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  of  three  palms 
breadth  in  diameter,  with  a  Pully  at  the  top.  To  this  Pillar  was 
fitted  a  kind  of  Stage,  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  four  feet 
broad,  which  was  made  ladder- wife,  of  ftrong  timbers  laid 
acrofs,  and  cramped  together  with  iron  :  the  Pillar  being  re- 
ceived into  an  oblong  fquare,  which  was  opened  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  within  the  end  of  the  Stage. 
On  either  fide  of  the  Stage  lengthways  was  a  Pai^apet,  which 
reached  jufi:  above  the  knee.   At  the  fartheft  end  of  this  Stage, 
or  Ladder,  was  a  bar  of  iron,  whole  fliape  was  fomewhat  like 
a  Peftle :  but  it  was  fharpened  at  the  bottom,  or  lower  point ; 
and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  Ring.   The  whole  appearance  of 
this  Machine  very  much  refembled  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  grind- 
ing corn.   To  the  Ring  juft  mentioned  was  fixed  a  Rope ; 
by  which,  with  the  help  of  the  Pully  that  was  at  the  top  of 
the  Pillar,  they  hoifted  up  the  Machines,  and,  as  the  veffels 
of  the  enemy  came  near,  let  them  fall  upon  them,  fometimes 
on  their  prow,  and  fometimes  on  their  fides,  as  occafion  befl: 
ferved.    As  the  Machine  fell,  it  ftruck  into  the  decks  of  the 
enemy,  and  held  them  fafl:.   In  this  fituation,  if  the  two  vef- 
fels happened  to  lay  fide  by  fide,  the  Romans  leaped  on  board 
from  all  parts  of  their  fhips  at  once.   But  in  cafe  that  they 
were  joined  only  by  the  prow,  they  then  entered  two  and  two 
along  the  Machine  :  the  two  foremofl:  extending  their  bucklers 
right  before  them,  to  ward  off  the  flrokes  that  were  aimed 
againft  them  in  front ;  while  thofe  that  followed  refted  the 
bofs  of  their  bucklers  upon  the  top  of  the  Parapet  on  either 
fide,  and  thus  covered  both  their  flanks.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner prepared  their  veffels  for  the  combat,  they  now  only 
waited  for  the  time  to  engage. 

As  foon  as  Duilius  heard  of  the  misfortune  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  other  Conful,  he  left  the  care  of  the  army  to  the 
Tribunes,  and  haftened  to  the  fleet :  and  having  received  infor- 
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mation  that  the  enemy  were  employed  in  ravaging  the  plain  of 
Mylse,  he  prefently  fteered  his  courfe  that  way.  The  Cartha- 
ginians beheld  their  approach  with  joy ;  and  immediately 
drew  out  their  fleet,  which  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
fhips :  defpifing  the  inexperience  of  the  Romans,  and  flatter- 
ing themfelves  with  fuch  aflurance  of  fuccefs,  that  they  even 
difdained  to  lorm  their  fquadron  into  any  kind  of  order,  and, 
turning  their  prows  towards  the  enemy,  bore  down  inflantly 
upon  them,  as  to  a  certain  fpoil.  The  Commander  of  the 
fleet  was  the  fame  Annibal,.  who  made  his  retreat  by  night 
from  Agrigentum.  He  failed  in  a  veflel  of  feven  Banks  of 
oars,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  As  they  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  the  Roman  fleet,  the  flght  of  thofe 
ftrange  Machines,  ereded  on  the  prow  of  every  fliip,  occa- 
floned  fome  little  hefitation  and  furprize.  After  fome  time 
however,  as  their  contempt  of  the  enemy  again  took  place, 
they  advanced  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  But  when  their 
veflels,  as  foon  as  they  were  joined  in  action,  were  grappled, 
fafi:  by  thefe  new  inflruments  of  war,  and  when  the  Romans,, 
inflantly  advancing  along  the  Machines  towards  them,  main- 
tained the  fight  upon  their  very  decks,  one  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  immediately  deftroyed,  and  the  reft  threv\r 
down  their  arms,  being  ftruck  with  terror  by  this  new  kind 
of  combat,  which  feemed  fo  nearly  to  refemble  an  engage- 
ment upon  land.  The  fhips  that  had  advanced  the  foremoft 
of  the  fight,  being  thirty  in  number,  were  taken  with  their 
men.  Among  thefe  was  the  General's  fhip.  But  Annibal  him- 
felf  found  means  to  get  on  board  a  boat,  and  efcapcd,  though 
not  without  the  greateft  hazard. 

The  refl:  of  the  fquadron  were  now  advancing  to  the  fight : 
but  having  obferved  the  fate  of  their  companions,  they  at  firfl: 
turned  afide,  in  order  to  elude  the  ftroke  of  the  Machines. 
But  as  their  fhips  were  light,  and  eafy  in  their  motions,  they 
foon  refumed  their  confidence,  and  began  to  fall  upon  the 
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Roman  veffels,  fome  in  ftern,  and  fome  upon  their  fides ; 
being  perfuaded,  that,  with  this  precaution,  they  fhould  be 
fecure  from  danger.  But  when  they  faw,  with  great  aflonifh- 
ment,  that,  on  which  fide  foever  they  adv^anced,  the  CoRvi 
itill  hung  over  them,  they  were:  at  laft  content  to  feek  their 
fafety  in  flight,  with  the  lofs  of  fifty  fhips. 

This  great  and  unexpected  fuccefs  upon  the  fea  encourag  ed 
the  Romans  to  purfue  the  war  with  double  ardour.  They 
land  their  forces  upon  the  ifland,  near  ^Egefla ;  raife  the  fiege 
of  that  city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and 
take  Macella  by  ftorm. 

About  the  time  when  this  vidlory  was  gained  by  fea, 
[^Atnilcar,  who  commanded  the  land  forces  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  was  encam.ped  near  Panormus,  having  heard  that 
fome  difputes  had  happened  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  concerning  the  poft  of  honour  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
allies  were  preparing  to  incamp  apart  between  Thermae  and 
Paropus,  fell  fuddenly  upon  them  with  all  his  forces,  when 
they  had  jufl  raifed  their  camp,  and  killed  near  four  thoufand 
men. 

About  the  fame  time  AnnibrJ  returned  back  to  Carthage, 
with  the  fhips  that  had  efcaped  in  the  late  engagement.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  failed  from  thence  to  Sardinia  with  the 
fleet  ;  taking  with  him  alfo  fome  officers  of  the  ehiefeft  note. 
But  being  there  furprifed  one  day  by  the  Romans,  who  from 
the  time  when  they  firfl  appeared  upon  the  fea  had  refolved 
to  attempt  the  conquefl:  of  this  ifland,  and  being  blocked  up 
by  them  in  a  certain  harbour,  fo  that  many  of  his  veflels  fell 
.  into  their  hands,  he  was  feized  and  crucified  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians who  got  fafe  to  land. 

The  fueceeding  fummcr  produced  in  Sicily  nothing  me- 
morable on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Confuls  of  the 
following  year,  A.  Atilius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  having  led  the 
army  to  Panormus,  where  the  Carthaginians  then  lay  in 
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winter  quarters,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  town.  But  when  the  enemy  kept  clofe  behind  their  walls, 
they  directed  their  route  back  again  to  Hippana,  and  took  it 
in  the  firfl  aflault.  Mytiftratum  was  alfo  taken  :  but  not 
without  much  labour,  and  a  fiege  of  long  continuance  ;  for 
the  natural  fituation  of  the  place  had  rendered  it  very  ftrong. 
They  then  marched  to  Camarina,  which  not  long  before  had 
revolted  from  them  :  and  having  advanced  their  works  clofe 
againft  the  city,  and  with  their  engines  battered  down  the 
walls,  they  foon  forced  it  to  furrender.  After  this  fuccefs,  the 
town  of  Enna,  with  many  other  little  places  that  belonged  to 
the  Carthaginians,  fubmittcd  to  the  Romans  ;  who  then  re- 
folved  to  form  the  fiege  of  Lipara. 

In  the  following  year,  Atilius  the  Roman  Conful,  who 
then  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Tyndaris,  having  perceiv^ed 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  paffing  very  near  him,  in  a  carelefs 
manner,  and  without  any  order,  made  hafte  immediately  to 
purfue  them  with  ten  fhips,  and  gave  orders  to  the  reft  to 
ioUow  as  foon  as  they  were  ready.  But  when  the  Carthagi- 
nians faw,  that  one  part  of  the  enemy  were  already  under 
fail,  while  others  had  fcarcely  yet  got  on  board,  and  that  the 
foremoft  fhips  had  advanced  far  before  the  reft,  they  fuddenly 
turned  upon  them,  and  furrounding  them  on  every  fide,  funk 
the  other  veftels,  and  had  almoft  taken  that  in  which  the 
Conful  failed.  But  becaufe  his  fliip  was  lighter  than  the  reft, 
and  well  fupplied  with  a  body  of  the  moft  fkilful  rowers,  by 
the  help  of  thofe  advantages  he  efcaped  the  danger.  But  in 
a  fhort  time  afterwards,  tlie  reft  of  the  Roman  fquadron  ad- 
vanced in  order :  and  having  all  turned  their  prows,  in  one 
line,  againft  the  enemy,  they  engaged  them  with  fuch  vigour 
and  fuccefs,  that  they  took  ten  of  their  fhips  with  all  the 
men,  deftroycd  eight  more,  and  forced  the  others  to  retreat 
in  haftc  towards  the  Liparean  Iflands. 

As 
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As  the  advantages  in  this  engagement  had  feemed  to  be  on 
both  fides  equal,  they  both  refumed  their  naval  preparations 
with  greater  vigour  than  before  ;  and  refolved  to  employ  their 
whole  attention,  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea.  During 
this  time,  the  armies  upon  land  performed  no  exploit  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  related :  but  wafted  the  whole  campaign  in  flight 
and  inconfiderable  adions,  of  little  moment  or  importance. 

In  the  following  fummer,  the  Romans  having  employed, 
as  we  have  faid,  their  utmoft  diligence  to  complete  their  naval 
preparations,  failed  out  to  fea,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  decked  fhips,  and  caft  anchor  at  MelTana.  From 
thence,  leaving  Sicily  on  the  right,  and  doubling  the  promon- 
tory Pachynus,  they  fteered  their  courfe  towards  Ecnomus, 
where  their  army  at  that  time  lay.  The  Carthaginians,  hav- 
ing alfo  drawn  together  a  fleet,  which  conflfted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fliips  of  war,  failed  firft  to  Lilybasum,  and  from 
thence  to  Heraclea  of  Minos.  The  defign  of  the  Romans  was, 
to  divert  the  war  from  Sicily  to  Afric,  and  conftrain  the  Car- 
thaginians to  employ  their  ftrength  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  proper  country.  The  Carthaginians  on  the  other  hand, 
being  fenfible  that  their  coafts  were  open,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  country  muft  become  an  eafy  prey,  if  the  enemy  fliould 
once  gain  the  land,  refolved  to  intercept  them  in  the  attempt, 
and  force  them  to  a  battle. 

When  fuch  were  the  fentiments  on  either  fide,  it  was  eafy 
to  difcern,  that  an  engagement  foon  nuift  follow.  The  Ro- 
mans therefore  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  their  forces,  that 
they  were  equally  prepared  either  to  proceed  in  their  intended 
defcent  upon  the  coafts  of  Afric,  or  to  accept  a  battle,  in  cafe 
that  it  fliould  now  be  offered  by  the  Carthaginians.  They  fe- 
leded  from  the  land  army  all  their  choiceft  troops  \  and  hav- 
ing divided  the  fleet  into  four  feparate  bodies,  affigned  to  each 
of  them  a  double  name.  The  firft  divifion  was  called,  the 
firft  Legion,  and  the  firft  Squadron:  and  fo  the  reft.  The 
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laft  only,  being  not  diftingiiiflied  by  any  fuch  particular  de- 
nomination, was  Riled  in  general,  the  Triarii  :  the  name, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  lafl:  divifion  in  the  armies  upon 
land.  The  whole  fleet  confiQed  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand  men :  each  veffel  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
foldiers,  and  three  hundred  feamen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  whofe  preparations  were  made 
wholly  for  the  fea,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufmd  ;  if  we  compute  them  from  the  number  of  their 
fhips.  Plow  impoffible  is  it,  I  do  not  fay  to  behold  fo  vaft  an 
armament,  but  even  to  hear  a  bare  defcription  of  it,  without 
being  fixed  in  admiration,  both  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
teft,  and  of  the  power  and  ftrength  of  the  two  Republicks 
that  were  thus  eno-aored. 

o  o 

The  Romans,  having  confidered  that  the  courfe  which  they 
were  obliged  to  fteer  lay  through  the  open  fea,  and  that  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  enemy  confifted  in  the  lightnefs  and  cele- 
rity of  their  fliips,  refolved  to  make  fuch  a  difpofition  as  might 
render  their  whole  fleet  firm,  compa6l,  and  very  difficult  to 
be  broken.  For  this  purpofe,  two  vefTels  carrying  fix  Banks  of 
oars,  being  thofe  in  which  the  Confuls  failed,  were  firfl  placed 
lide  by  fide  in  front.  Each  of  thefe  was  followed  by  a  line  of 
velTels ;  the  firft  fquadron  making  one  Line  ;  and  the  fecond 
the  other :  the  fiiips  of  either  Line  extending  themfelves  to  a 
greater  difiance  fiill  as  they  advanced,  and  gradually  widening 
the  area  of  the  figure.  Their  prows  were  all  turned  outwards. 
The  firft  and  fecond  Squadrons  being  thus  difpofed  in  form 
of  a  Wedge,  they  drew  up  the  third  divifion  in  a  line  behind  : 
fo  that  the  whole  refembled  the  figure  of  a  Triangle ;  the 
third  Squadron  conftituting  the  Bafe.  Thefe  laft  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tranfports,  which  they  held  in  tow.  Laft  of 
all  came  the  Triarii,  or  fourth  divifion,  ranged  likewife  in  a 
line  of  finglc  fliips,  but  fo  extended,  as  to  cover  both  the 
flanks  of  the  line  before  them.    This  Difpofition  refembled, 
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as  I  faid,  the  figure  of  a  Triangle,  the  upper  part  of  v/hich 
was  hollow,  and  the  Bafe  folid :  the  whole  being  ftrong,  and 
proper  for  a£tion,  and  fuch  as  could  not  eaflly  be  broken  by 
the  enemy. 

The  Carthaginian  Generals,  having  animated  their  men  as 
the  occafion  required,  and  reprefented  to  them  in  few  words, 
that  if  they  fhould  gain  the  vidory  in  the  prefent  combat,  the 
bufinefs  of  the  war  would  ftill  be  confined  to  Sicily  as  before, 
but  that  in  cafe  they  were  defeated,  they  muft  then  be  forced 
to  defend  their  country,  families,  and  pofTeflions  againft  the 
Romans,  ordered  all  immediately  to  get  on  board.  The  forces, 
being  fully  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  was  fpoken  to  them, 
received  the  order  with  alacrity,  and  came  failing  from  the 
harbour  full  of  hope  and  eager  refolution.  The  Generals, 
having  remarked  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  ranged  three 
parts  of  all  their  fleet  in  a  line  of  fingle  fliips,  extending  the 
right  wing  far  out  to  fea,  with  defign  to  furround  the  Romans, 
and  turning  all  their  prows  towards  them.  The  remaining 
part  was  pofted  on  the  left,  very  near  to  the  fhore,  and  in  the 
figure  which  is  called  the  Forceps.  The  right  wing,  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  Quinqueremes  and  Gallies,  which,  from  their 
lightnefs  and  celerity  were  moft  proper  for  the  defign  of  fur- 
rounding  the  enemy,  was  led  by  Hanno,  whofe  army  was 
defeated  in  the  fiege  of  Agrigentum ;  and  the  left  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Amilcar,  who  commanded  in  the  for- 
mer battle  of  Tyndaris,  This  General  took  his  ftation  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fight  began,  put  in 
practice  the  following  ftratagem. 

The  Romans,  when  they  faw  that  the  enemy  were  ranged 
in  a  line  of  fingle  fhips,  began  the  combat  by  attacking  their 
centre.  But  the  Carthaginians  in  the  centre  received  orders 
from  Amilcar  immediately  to  retreat,  that  they  might  thus 
force  the  Romans  to  break  the  order  of  their  battle.  They  Ry 
accordingly  with  the  greateft  hafle  :  and  the  Romans  followed 
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them  with  eagernefs.  By  this  contrivance,  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Squadrons  of  the  Romans  were  foon  divided  from  the 
third,  which  held  the  tranfport-fliips  in  tow,  and  from  the 
Triarii,  who  were  drawn  up  behind  to  fupport  the  reft.  When 
they  were  feparated  to  a  fufficient  diftance,  the  Carthaginians^ 
upon  a  fignal  given  from  Amilcar's  fhip,  fuddenly  turned 
about  and  fell  v/ith  fury  upon  the  veflels  that  purfued  them* 
The  fight  was  obflinate  ;  and  the  advantages  on  both  fides 
for  fome  time  equal.  For  though  the  Carthaginians  were  far 
fuperior  in  the  lightnefs  of  their  fhips,  and  in  their  fkill  in 
advancing  or  retreating,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on  every 
fide  ;  yet  the  Romans  derived  no  lefs  aflurances  of  vidory, 
from  the  vigour  and  courage  of  their  troops,  the  advantage  of 
their  Machines,  and  the  prefence  of  both  the  Confiils,  under 
whofe  eyes  the  foldiers  fought.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the 
a(^ion  on  that  fide. 

About  this  time  Hanno,  who  commanded  in  the  right 
Wing  at  fome  diftance  from  the  vefiels  that  were  firft  engaged, 
ftretched  out  to  fea,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  Triarii, 
threw  them  into  great  diforder.  The  Carthaginians  alfo  that 
were  ranged  along  the  coaft,  having  changed  their  firft  dif- 
pofition,  and  turned  their  prows  in  front  towards  the  enemy, 
advanced  againft  the  Squadron  that  towed  the  tranfports. 
Thus  the  whole  engagement  confifted  at  once  of  three  differ- 
ent combats,  maintained  in  different  places.  And  becaufe  in 
each  of  thefe  divifions,  the  ftrength  of  the  combatants  was 
nearly  equal,  the  fuccefs  was  alfo  for  fome  time  equal.  But 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  adion,  the  affair  was  brought  at  laft  to 
a  decifion  :  a  different  one  perhaps,  than  what  might  reafon- 
ably  have  been  expeded  in  fuch  circumftances.  For  the  Ro- 
man Squadron,  that  had  begun  the  engagement,  gained  fo 
full  a  vidory,  that  Amilcar  was  forced  to  fly,  and  the  Conful 
Manlius  brought  away  the  veffels  that  were  taken. 

The  other  Conful,  having  now  perceived  the  danger  in 
S  which 
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which  the  Triarii  and  the  tranfports  were  involved,  haftened 
to  their  afliftance  with  the  fecond  Squadron,  which  was  ftill 
intire.  The  Triarii,  having  received  thefe  fuccours,  when 
they  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  yielding,  again  refumed  their 
courage^  and  renewed  the  fight  with  vigour:  fo  that  the 
enemy,  being  furrounded  on  every  fide  in  a  manner  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected,  and  attacked  at  once  both  in  the  front  and 
rear,  were  at  laft  conftrained  to  fteer  away  to  fea. 

About  this  time  Manlius  alfo,  returning  from  the  engage- 
ment, obferved  that  the  fhips  of  the  third  Squadron  were 
forced  in  clofe  to  the  fliore,  and  there  blocked  up,  by  the  left 
divifion  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  He  joined  his  forces  there- 
fore with  thofe  of  the  other  Conful,  who  had  now  placed  the 
Tranfports  and  Triarii  in  fecurity,  and  haftened  to  aflift  thele 
vefl^els,  which  were  fo  inverted  by  the  enemy,  that  they  feemed 
to  fuffer  a  kind  of  fiege.  And  indeed  they  muft  all  have  been 
long  before  deftroyed,  if  the  Carthaginians,  through  appre- 
henfion  of  the  Corvi,  had  not  ftill  kept  themfelves  at  dif- 
tance,  and  declined  a  clofe  engagement.  But  the  Confuls, 
having  now  advanced  together,  furround  the  enemy,  and  take 
fifty  of  their  fhips  with  all  the  men.  The  reft,  being  but  few 
in  number,  fteered  clofe  along  the  fhore,  and  faved  themfelves 
by  flight. 

Such  were  the  circumftances  of  this  engagement :  in  which, 
the  victory  at  laft  was  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans. 
Twenty-four  of  their  fliips  were  funk  in  the  a£lion  ;  and 
more  than  thirty  of  the  Carthaginians.  No  veflel  of  the  Ro- 
mans fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  but  fixty-four  of  the 
Carthaginians  were  taken  with  their  men. 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  Romans,  having  fupplied  the  fleet 
with  new  provifions,  repaired  the  vefl^els  that  were  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  fliewn  fuch  care  of  their  naval  forces  as  the 
late  victory  well  deferved,  again  failed  out  to  fea,  and  fteered 
their  courfe  towards  the  coaft  of  Afric.    The  foremoft  fhips, 
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arriving  at  Hermasa,  cad  anchor  there,  and  waited  for  the  reft 
of  the  fleet.  The  Promontory,  called  Herm^a,  is  iituated 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Gulph  of  Carthage,  from 
whence  it  extends  far  out  to  fea,  and  points  towards  the  coafl 
of  Sicily.  When  the  other  veflels  were  arrived,  they  all  failed 
together  along  the  coaft,  till  they  came  to  Afpis.  And  having 
there  difembarked  their  forces,  drawn  their  fhips  to  land,  and 
thrown  up  an  intrenchment  round  them,  they  refolved  imme- 
diately to  inveft  the  city,  having  firft  in  vain  invited  the  inhar 
bitants  to  furrender., 

CHAP.  IIL 

TH  E  Carthaginians,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  late  en- 
gagement, and  returned  fafe  to  Carthage,  were  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Romans^  elated  by  fo  great  a  vidory,  would 
immediately  dired:  their  courfe  towards  that  city.  They  made 
therefore  the  necefl'ary  difpofltion,  both  by  land  and  fea,  for 
fecuring  all  the  approaches  to  the  coaft..  But  when  they  heard 
that  the  enemy  had  already  difembarked  their  troops,  and 
were  laying  flege  to  Afpis,  Iiaving  now  loft  all  hope,  of  being 
able  to  prevent  their  landing,  they  began  to  levy  forces,  and 
employed  all  their  care  to  fortify  the  city  and  the  adjoining 
country. 

The  Romans  foon  forced  Afpis  to  furrender  :  and  having 
left  in  the  place  a  proper  garrifon,  they  fent  fame  meftengers 
to  Rome,  to  convey  the  news  of  their  fuccefs,  and  to  receive 
inftrudions  with  regard  to  the  meafures  that  were  next  to  be 
purfued.  They  then  decamped  with  all  their  forces,  and 
marched  through  the  country,  to  wafte  and  plunder  it.  Find- 
ing no  refiftance  from  the  enemy,  they  deftroyed  many  houfes 
of  great  magnificence,  and  returned  back  again  to  their  fhips, 
carrying  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  flaves. 

The 
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The  meffengers  about  this  time  returned  from  Rome,  with 
orders,  that  one  of  the  Confuls  fhould  remain  in  Afric  with 
the  forces  that  were  neceffary,  and  the  other  carry  back  the 
fleet.  Regulus  therefore  was  left  behind,  with  fiftefn  thou- 
fand  foot,  five  hundred  horfe,  and  forty  of  the  fhips :  while 
ManHus,  taking  with  him  the  prifoners,  and  the  reft  of  the 
naval  forces,  pafied  fafely  along  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  arrived 
at  Rome. 

The  Carthaginians,  perceiving  from  the  preparations  that 
were  made,  that  the  enemy  had  no  defign  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, chofe  at  firft  two  Generals,  Boftar,  and  Afdrubal  the  fon 
of  Hanno,  and  fent  afterwards  for  Amilcar  likewife  from  He- 
raclea.    Amilcar  failed  in  hafte  to  Carthage,  wdth  five  thou- 
fand  Foot,  and  five  hundred  Horfe  :  and  being  declared  third 
General,  he  held  a  confultation  with  Afdrubal  and  the  other 
Chief,,  concerning  the  meafures  that  were  moft  proper  to  be 
taken.    It  was  foon  refolved,  that  they  fhould  lead  the  forces 
againft:  the  enemy  ;  and  not  fuffer  them  thus  to  wafte  the 
country  without  refiftance.    The  Conful,  after  fome  days,, 
advanced  again  with  his  army  through  the  country ;  ftorming 
all  the  pofls  that  were  not  fortified  with  walls,  and  reducing, 
the  reft  by  fiege.  Being  at  laft  arrived  near  Adis,  a  city  of  fome 
importance,  he  incamped  before  it,  prepared  his  works,  and, 
began  to  prefs  the  fiege  witli  vigour.    The  Carthaginians,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place,  and  fave  the  country  round  it  from' 
deftrudion,  directed  their  march  that  way  with  all  their; 
forces,  and  fixed  their  camp  upon  a  hill,  which  indeed  over- 
looked the  enemy,  but  was  in  every  other  refpect  a  very  impro- 
per fituation  for  their  army.   For  as  their  chief  ftrength  con- 
fifted  in  their  Elephants  and  Cavalry,  they  fhould  in  prudence 
have  incamped  upon  the  open  plain ;  whereas  by  marching 
into  places  that  were  fteep,  confined,  and  craggy,  they  feemed 
to  inftrud:  their  enemies  in  what  manner  they  beft  might  a(5l 
againft  them.    And  this  indeed  was  the  event.   For  the  Ro-, 
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mans  wifely  judging  that  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  ferviceabfe 
part  of  the  Garthaginian  army,  and  that  which  they  had  the 
greateft  caufe  to  dread,  was  rendered  wholly  ufelefs  by  their 
lituatior  ,  refolved  to  feize  the  occafion,  and  engage  the 
enemy,  before  they  fhould  defcend  into  the  plain.  They 
drew  out  their  forces  therefore  at  break  of  day,  and  began 
the  attack  on  both  fides  of  the  hill.  The  Carthaginian  Ca- 
valry and  Elephants  were  not  able  to  perform  any  ferv'ice  in 
the  adion.  But  the  mercenaries  flood  for  fome  time  firm, 
and  maintained  the  fight  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  they 
forced  the  hrft  legion  to  give  ground.  But  w^hen  thefe  troops 
were  attacked  behind,  and  difperfed  with  little  difficulty,  by 
the  Romans  who  had  afcended  the  hill  on  the  other  fide,  the 
whole  army  then  fied  at  once  from  the  camp,  and  a  general 
rout  enfued.  The  Elephants  with  the  Cavalry  gained  the 
plain,  and  efcaped.  The  Romans,  having  for  fome  time  pur- 
fued  the  Infantry,  returned  back  to  the  camp,  and  pillaged  it; 
and  marched  afterwards  at  leifure  through  the  countr}',  waft- 
ing and  deftroying  all  the  cities  in  their  way  :  and  having  at 
laft  poflefied  themfelves  of  Tunis,  they  there  incamped;  be- 
caufe  this  city  not  only  feemed  commodious  for  the  occafions 
of  the  war,  but  was  alio  fituated  with  great  advantage,  for  in- 
fefting  Carthage  itfelf,  and  all  the  adjoining  count^v^ 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  reduced  to  a  condition, 
which  indeed  feemed  next  to  defperate.  For  befides  thefe 
two  defeats,  the  one  by  fea  the  other  upon  land,  which 
were  both  occafioned  not  fo  much  through  any  want  of  cou- 
rage in  the  troops,  as  by  the  unfkilful  conduct  of  the  Gene- 
rals, the  Numidians  had  alfo  fent  detachments  into  their  ter- 
ritories, and  committed  even  greater  devaftations,  than  the 
Romans.  The  people  all  left  their  habitations  in  the  country, 
and  fled  to  Carthage.  Their  numbers  foon  occafioned  a  moft 
dreadful  famine  in  the  place :  while  the  apprehenfions  alfo  of 
a  fudden  fiege  filled  every  heart  with  confternation  and  difmay. 

But 
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But  Regulus,  who  had  given  fb  great  a  fliock  to  the  ftrength 
of  Carthage  both  by  land  and  Tea,  that  the  city  itfelf  feemed 
almoft  ready  to  furrender  to  him,  began  now  to  fear,  that  a 
new  Conful  might  arrive  from  Rome,  and  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  finifliing  the  war.  He  invited  therefore  the  Car- 
thaginians to  a  treaty.  The  offer  was  embraced  with  pleafure : 
and  fome  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  city  were  fent  to  fettle  the  con- 
ditions with  him.  But  fo  far  were  they  from  yielding  their 
confent  in  any  point  to  the  terms  that  were  propofed,  that 
they  fcarcely  could  fubmit  to  hear  them.  For  Regulus,  as  if 
he  had  been  already  mafter  of  their  fate,  feemed  to  think,  that 
every  thing  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant,  fhould  be  ac- 
cepted by  them  as  mere  grace  and  favour.  But  the  ambaf- 
fadors,  perceiving  that  though  they  fhould  entirely  be  reduced 
beneath  the  Roman  yoke,  no  worfe  conditions  could  be  im- 
pofed,  than  thofe  that  now  were  offered,  ,not  only  returned 
again  without  concluding  any  treaty,  but  were  greatly  of- 
fended alfo  and  incenfed  by  the  unyielding  haughtinefs  of  the 
Conful.  The  Carthaginian  Senate,  when  they  knew  the  terms 
that  were  demanded,  affumed  a  noble  conftancy ;  and,  though 
they  were  almoft  ready  to  defpair  of  fafety,  refolved  to  en- 
counter every  danger,  and  put  in  pradice  every  expedient 
that  time  might  offer,  rather  than  by  a  bafe  fubmifTion  to 
difgrace  the  glory  of  their  former  adlions. 

About  this  time,  one  of  thofe  that  had  been  fent  by  the 
Carthaginians  into  Greece,  to  raife  fome  mercenaries  in  that 
country,  returned  to  Carthage,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
body  of  troops.  Among  them  was  a  certain  Lacedaemonian, 
named  Xantippus,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Spartan  dif- 
cipline,  and  from  thence  liad  gained  a  perfed  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  v.'ar.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  late  defeat,  and  had  feen  the  nature  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  with  the  numbers  of  their  Hcrfe  and 
Elephants,  he  began  firft  to  refled  within  himfclf,  and  after- 
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wards  to  declare  among  his  friends,  that  the  Carthaginians 
Iiad  not  been  vanquifhed  by  the  Romans,  but  owed  their  lof- 
fes  to  their  own  miftakes,  and  to  the  want  of  fkill  in  their 
Commanders.  This  difcourfe  being  foon  fpread  among  the 
people,  as  it  happens  in  fuch  conjundures,  came  at  laft  to  the 
ears  of  the  Generals  and  the  Magiftrates,  who  ordered  Xan- 
tippus  to  be  called.  When  he  came  before  them,  he  explained 
with  fo  much  clearnefs  the  caufes  of  their  late  misfortune, 
and  fhevved  fuch  flrong  afTurances  of  vidory,  in  cafe  that  they 
now  would  yield  to  his  advice,  and  choofe  the  open  plains 
for  their  incampments,  marches,  battles,  that  the  Chiefs  with 
one  voice  applauded  all  his  fqfitiments,  and  committed  the 
care  of  the  army  to  him. 

Prom  the  time  when  this  difcourfe  was  firft  known  among 
the  people,  a  kind  of  joyful  rumour  began  to  fpread  through 
all  the  city,  and  raifed  a  general  expedation  of  forae  happy 
change.    But  when  Xantippus  drew  up  the  troops  in  order 
without  the  walls,  and  formed  them  into  feveral  bodies ; 
training  and  inftruding  each  of  them  to  move  according  to 
the  rules  of  military  difcipline;  a  fkill,  fo  vifibly  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  other  Generals,  lorced  loud  applaufes  from  the 
multitude.    They  demanded  to  be  led  immediately  againft 
the  enemy :  and  feemed  to  be  affured,  that  under  fuch  a 
Chief  they  could  never  fuffer  any  lofs.    The  Generals,  when 
they  faw  the  courage  of  the  foldiers  thus  reRored,  harangued 
them  in  fuch  words  as  the  time  required,  and  in  a  fev/  days 
afterwards  began  their  march.    Their  army  was  compofed  of 
twelve  thoufand  Foot,  and  four  thoufand  Horfe,  befides  Ele- 
phants, which  amounted  to  near  a  hundred.    The  Romans 
were  under  fome  furprize,  when  they  faw  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians now  for  the  firft  time  chofe  the  open  plains  both  for 
their  marches  and  incampments.   They  refolvcd  however  to 
meet  and  engage  them  without  delay.    Having  advanced 
therefore  with  all  their  forces,  on  the  firft  day  they  fixed  their 
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camp  at  the  diftance  of  ten  ftadia  only  from  the  enemy.  On 
the  following  day  the  Carthaguiian  Generals  held  a  confulta- 
tion,  in  order  to  determine  what  was  necefiary  to  be  done. 
But  the  foldiers  ran  together  in  crouds,  and  calling  aloud 
upon  the  name  of  Xantippus,  demanded  to  be  led  without 
delay  againft  the  enemy.  The  Generals  perceiving  the  great 
alacrity  and  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  being  alfo  ftrongly 
urged  by  the  intreaties  of  Xantippus,  who  prefled  them  in- 
ftantly  to  feize  the  occafion  that  was  offered,  gave  orders  to 
prepare  for  the  engagement,  and  committed  to  Xantippus 
the  care  and  difpofition  of  the  whole.  Xantippus,  being  in- 
trufted  with  this  power,  ranged  the  Elephants  in  a  fingle  line, 
in  front ;  and  behind  them,  at  a  moderate  diftance,  the  Car- 
thaginian Phalanx.  He  pofted  on  the  right  Wing  one  part  of 
the  mercenaries :  the  reft,  that  were  more  lightly  armed,  were 
equally  diftributed  into  either  Wing,  together  with  the  Horfe. 

The  Romans  alfo  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  with  equal 
readinefs.  Their  chief  care  was,  to  fecure  themfelves  againfl: 
the  Elephants,  which  they  greatly  dreaded.  For  this  purpofe, 
having  placed  their  light-armed  troops  in  front,  they  drew  up 
the  legions  in  deep  and  clofe  order  behind,  and  divided  the 
Cavalry  upon  the  Wings.  Thus  they  lefiened  the  ufual  ex- 
tent of  their  front;  but  gave  a  greater  depth  to  the  body  of 
their  army.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  their  difpofition  was 
well  adapted  to  fuftain  the  fhock  of  the  Elephants;  but  was 
wholly  ineffectual  for  refifting  the  Carthaginian  Cavalry, 
which  in  numbers  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Romans. 

In  this  order  both  armies  flood  a  while,  expeding  the  fig- 
•nal  to  engage.  But  when  Xantippus  ordered  the  Elephants 
to  approach,  and  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
Horfe  on  either  wing,  advancing  in  the  fame  moment  to  the 
charge,  endeavoured  to  furround  them,  then  the  Romans, 
clafiiing  their  armour  after  their  cuftom,  ran  forward  with 
loud  cries  to  the  engagement.  Their  Horfe,  overpowered  by 
Vol.  I.  G  numbers. 
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numbers,  were  Coon  turned  to  flight.  But  the  Infantry  of 
the  left  Wing,  led  on  by  their  contempt  of  the  mercenary 
troops,  and  being  defirous  Hkewife  to  avoid  the  fhock  of  the 
Elephants,  fell  furioufly  upon  the  right  Wing  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  having  routed  them  with  little  difficulty,  pur- 
fued  them  even  to  their  camp.  The  troops  that  firfl:  encoun- 
tered with  the  Elephants,  were  foon  deftroyed,  and  trampled 
down  in  heaps :  but  the  main  body  of  the  army  remained  for 
fome  time  firm,  by  reafon  of  the  depth  and  clofenefs  of  the 
files.  But  when  the  hindmoft  ranks  were  obliged  to  face 
about,  and  engage  the  Cavalry,  that  had  now  furrounded 
them ;  and  when  thofe  who  had  forced  their  way  beyond  the 
Elephants,  were  charged  by  the  Carthaginian  Phalanx,  which 
was  ftill  entire ;  then  were  the  Romans  diftrefled  on  every 
fide,  and  deftitute  of  all  refource.  The  greatefh  part  were 
trodden  down  in  heaps,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
Elephants ;  and  the  reft  deftroyed  in  their  very  ranks  by  the 
javelins  thrown  from  the  Horfe.  A  fmall  number  only  hoped 
to  find  their  fafety  in  flight.  But  as  their  way  lay  through  a 
flat  and  open  country,  the  Elephants  and  Cavalry  foon  over- 
took, and  deftroyed  the  greater  part.  About  five  hundred 
only  were  taken  alive :  and  among  thefe,  the  Conful  Regulus, 
The  Carthaginians  loft  in  the  action  eight  hundred  of  thdr 
mercenary  forces,  who  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  Roman  army.  Of  the  Romans,  about  two  thou-- 
fand  men,  being  thofe  that  had  charged  the  mercenaries,  were: 
feparated,  in  the  courfe  of  the  purfuit,  to  a  diftance  from  the 
army :  and  having  thus  efcaped  the  general  flaughter,  they 
retreated  fafc  to  Afpis.  The  reft  all  were  flain  upon  the  place; 
the  Conful  alone  excepted,  and  thofe  that  were  taken  with 
him.  The  Carthaginians  having  fpoiled  the  dead,  returned., 
back  again  to  Carthage  :  exulting  in  their  fuccefs,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  Conful  Regulus,  and  the  other  prifoners. 

How 
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How  wide  a  field  of  refle(5lion  is  opened  to  us  by  this  event ; 
and  what  admirable  leffons  does  it  contain,  for  the  good  con- 
du6l  of  human  life.  In  the  fate  of  Regulus  we  may  difcern, 
how  little  confidence  fhould  be  repofed  in  Fortune:  efpeci- 
ally,  when  fiie  flatters  with  the  faireft  hopes.  For  He,  who 
a  few  days  before  beheld  the  miferable  Pcate,  to  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  reduced,  without  remorfe  or  pity,  was 
now  himfelf  led  captive  by  them  ;  and  forced  to  implore  his 
fafety  of  thofe  very  enemies,  to  whom  he  had  fhev/n  no 
mercy.  We  may  alfo  remark  in  this  event  the  truth  of  that 
Saying  of  Euripides ;  That  one  wife  Counfel  is  better  than 
the  Strength  of  many."  For  here,  the  wifdom  of  one  man 
defeated  legions  that  were  thought  invincible ;  infufed  new 
life  into  a  people,  whofe  lofi^es  had  even  almofl:  rendered  them 
infenfible  of  mifery ;  and  faved  their  tottering  State  from  ruin. 
Let  the  Reader  then  take  care  to  reap  fome  profit  from  thefe 
examples ;  and  apply  them  to  the  improvement  of  his  life  and 
manners.  For  fince  there  are  two  fources  only,  from  whence 
any  real  benefit  can  be  derived  ;  our  own  misfortunes,  and 
thofe  that  have  happened  to  other  men ;  and  fince  the  firft  of 
thefe,  though  generally  perhaps  the  moft  efiedlual,  is  far  more 
dangerous  and  painful  than  the  other  ;  it  will  always  be  the 
part  of  prudence  to  prefer  the  latter,  which  will  alone  enable 
us  at  all  times  to  difcern  whatever  is  fit  and  ufeful,  without 
any  hazard  or  difquiet.  And  hence  appears  the  genuine  ex- 
cellence of  Hifiory  :  which,  without  expofing  us  to  the  labour 
or  the  coft  of  fufiering,  inftrucfls  us  how  to  form  our  adions 
upon  the  truefl:  models,  and  to  direO:  our  judgement  right  in 
all  the  difterent  circumftances  of  life.  But  let  us  return  from 
this  digrefiion. 

After  a  vidory  fo  complete,  the  Carthaginians  fet  no  bounds 
to  the  exprefiions  of  tlieir  joy ;  but  poured  out  incefiant 
acknowledgemxcnts  to  the  Gods,  and  ftrove  to  outdo  each 
other  in  all  the  ads  of  hofpitality  and  kindnefs.  But  Xantippus, 
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who  had  thus  faved  their  State  from  ruin,  returned  back  again 
to  Greece,  within  a  fhort  time  after.  In  this  he  fhewed  great 
prudence  and  difcernment.  For  fignal  and  important  fervices 
feldom  fail  to  excite  /harp  malevolence  and  calumny  ;  which 
though  a  native  of  the  country,  fupported  by  his  friends  and 
family,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  refift  and  conquer,  yet  foreign- 
ers are  ufually  oppreffed  and  ruined  by  them.  Some  writei-s 
give  a  different  account  of  the  departure  of  this  General, 
which  I  fhall  examine  in  its  proper  place. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  heard,  that  the  affairs  in  Afric  had 
proved  fo  contrary  to  all  their  hopes,  they  immediately  pre- 
pared a  fleet,  to  bring  away  the  men  that  had  efcaped  in  the 
late  engagement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  ad- 
vanced and  laid  flege  to  Afpis,  hoping  to  get  thefe  troops  into 
their  hands.  But  meeting  with  a  flout  and  vigorous  reflft- 
ance,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  raife  the  flege.  Being  then 
informed,  that  the  Romans  were  fitting  out  a  fleet,  with  de- 
flgn  to  return  to  Afric,  they  repaired  all  their  old  vefl^els,  and 
built  fome  new ;  and  having  in  a  Ihort  time  equipped  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  fliips,  failed  out  to  fea,  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  the  Romans  came  out  to 
fea,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  fhips,  under  the 
command  of  the  Confuls,  M.  ^milius  and  Servius  Fulvius ; 
and  failed  along  the  coafi:  of  Sicily  towards  Afric.  Near  the 
promontory  Hermsa,  having  met  with  and  engaged  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  defeated  them  even  in  the  firft  attack  with 
little  difficulty,  and  took  a  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their 
veflTels  with  all  the  men.  They  then  received  on  board  the 
troops  that  had  efcaped  to  Afpis,  and  directed  their  route 
back  again  to  Sicily.  But  when  they  had  completed  the 
grcateft  part  of  their  courfe,  and  were  now  approaching  the 
Camarincan  coafl,  tbcy  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  tempefl: 
fo  great  and  terrible,  that  no  words  can  fufliciently  defcribe 
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the  horrors  of  it.  Of  lour  hundred  and  fixty-four  veflels,  no 
more  than  eighty  efcaped  the  fury  of  this  ftorm  :  the  reft 
being  either  buried  in  the  ocean,  or  dallied  againft  the  rocks 
and  promontories.  The  whole  fhore  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  with  broken  fhips  :  fo  that  Hiftory  fcarcely  can 
afford  another  example  of  fo  great  and  general  a  deftrudlion. 
This  misfortune  was  not  fo  much  to  be  afcribed  to  accident, 
as  to  the  imprudent  obftinacy  of  the  Confuls.  For  the  Pilots 
had  given  them  repeated  warnings,  not  to  fail  along  the  ex- 
terior coaft  of  Sicily,  which  looks  towards  Afric,  where  the 
fhore  was  open,  and  afforded  no  convenient  harbour  :  efpe- 
cially  too,  as  the  feafon  was  then  the  moft  unfavourable  tor 
navigation  ;  the  conftellation  of  Orion  being  not  quite  paffed, 
and  the  Dog-ftar  juft  ready  to  appear.  But  the  Confuls  de- 
fpifed  their  admonitions,  and  held  on  their  courfe  along  the 
coaft  :  being  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  gaining  certain  tov/ns, 
which  they  flattered  theinfelvcs  would  furrender  to  them 
without  reliftance,  upon  the  firft  approach  of  their  victorious 
fleet.  Thus  were  they  hurried,  by  the  profpedt  ol  iome  flight 
advantage,  into  misfortunes  that  were  irretrievable  ;  and  which 
forced  from  them  an  acknowledgement  of  their  raihnef;,  when 
it  was  now  too  late  to  remedy  it.  But  fuch  in  truth  is  the 
difpofition  of  the  Romans.  Hot  and  violent  in  their  purfuits, 
they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  whatever  they  undertake  muft 
of  neceffity  be  accomplilhed :  and  that  nothing  is  impoffible, 
which  they  have  once  refolved  to  carry  into  execution.  Their 
fuccefs  has  been  pfcen  owing  to  this  perfuafion  :  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  on  many  occalions  it  has  alfo  proved 
the  only  caufe  of  their  misfortunes ;  efpecially  upon  the  fea. 
For  in  land  engagements,  where  the  conteft  only  lies  againft 
the  ftrength  ot  men,  and  human  preparations,  this  confidence 
alone  will  frequently  force  the  vidoi-y  to  their  fide.  Yet  even 
in  fuch  conjundlures,  they  have  fometimes  been  deceived  in 
the  event.   But  v/lien  they  prefume  to  encounter  with  the 
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winds  and  Tea,  and  challenge  all  the  elements  to  combat, 
what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  are  then  involved  in  the  vvorfl:  ca- 
lamities. For  fuch  was  now  the  puniOiment  that  befel  their 
rafhnefs  :  the  fame  that  in  former  times  had  happened  to 
them  :  and  which  muffc  again  hereafter  happen ;  unlefs  they 
find  fome  means  to  moderate  that  daring  and  impetuous 
fpirit,  by  which  they  are  perfuaded,  that  both  land  and  fea  are 
at  all  times  fubject  to  their  controul. 

The  deftrudlion  of  the  Roman  fleet,  together  with  the 
vi6lory  that  had  been  obtained  by  land  againft  them  not  long 
before,  inclined  the  Carthaginians  to  believe,  that  they  now 
fhould  prove  fuperior  to  the  enemy  both  by  land  and  fea. 
They  refumed  their  preparations  therefore  with  greater  dili- 
gence and  vigour  than  before  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards, 
fent  Afdrubal  to  Sicily  ;  having  added  to  his  army  the  forces 
that  were  brought  from  Heraclea,  together  with  a  hundred 
and  forty  elephants.  They  refitted  alfo  two  hundred  fhips, 
and  equipped  them  for  the  war.  Afdrubal  being  arrived  at 
Lilyb^um  without  any  accident,  exercifed  his  troops  and 
elephants,  and  feemed  refolved  to  maintain  the  field  againft 
the  enemy. 

The  Romans  having  received  a  full  account  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  vefTels,  from  thofe  that  had  efcaped  the  florm, 
-were  fenfibly  afHided  for  their  lofs.  But  being  determined 
not  to  yield,  they  refolved  to  build  another  fleet,  entirely 
new,  which  fl:'i0uld  confill  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  fhips. 
'And  what  will  fcarcely  obtain  belief,  in  three  months  time 
this  vafi:  armament  was  all  completely  finifhed,  and  failed  out 
to  fea  under  the  comm.and  of  the  two  new  Confuls,  A.  Ati- 
lius  and  Cn.  Cornelius.  They  pafied  the  Straits ;  and  being 
joined  at  MeiTana  by  the  veffels  that  had  efcaped  the  florm,  fo 
that  their  whole  fleet  now  confiftcd  of  three  hundred  fhips, 
they  directed  their  courfe  tow^ards  Panormus,  the  moft  con- 
Tidcrable  of  all  the  Carthaginian  cities,  in  order  to  befiege  it. 

They 
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They  threw  up  works  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  and  planted 
their  machines  againfl:  it.  And  having  with  little  difficulty 
battered  down*  the  fort  that  flood  nearefh  to  the  fea,  they 
entered  immediately  by  the  breach,  and  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  new  town  upon  the  firfl:  affault.  The  old, 
defpairing  to  make  any  long  refiftance,  furrendered  at  difcre- 
tion.  The  Confuls  having  thus  gained  poffeffion  of  the  City, 
left  in  it  a  fufficient  garrifon,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

In  the  following  fummer,  the  Confuls  Cn.  Servilius  and  C. 
Sempronius  failed  again  to  Sicily  v/ith  all  the  fleet,  and  from 
thence  fleered  their  courfe  to  Afric.  They  made  many  defcents 
upon  the  coaft,  but  without  performing  any  adlion  of  impor- 
tance. But  as  they  were  failing  near  the  ifland  Meninx,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Lotophagi,  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  little 
Syrtis,  their  ignorance  of  the  coaft  proved  almoft  fatal  to  them. 
For  as  the  fea  was  then  at  ebb,  their  fleet  ftuck  faft  upon  the 
fands.  In  this  diftrefs,  they  had  almoft  loft  all  hopes  of  fafety. 
But  fome  time  afterwards,  the  tide  fuddenly  returned  when 
they  leaft  expeded  it,  and  freed  them  from  the  danger.  For 
having  thrown  over  all  their  baggage  and  heavy  furniture,  they 
at  laft  fet  ther  veiTels  afloat  again,  though  not  without  much 
pains  and  labour ;  and  fteering  back  to  Sicily  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, caft  anchor  at  Panormus.  From  thence  as  they 
paffed  the  Straits,  and  were  failing  on  to  Rome,  with  their 
ufual  difregard  of  every  thing  that  might  befal  them,  they  were, 
again  attacked  by  a  very  dreadful  ftorm,  in  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  veflels  perifhtd.. 

The  Romans  were  unaLle  to  fupport  fuch  great  and  re- 
peated lofTes.  And  though  their  ardour  was  not  flackened, 
nor  their  zeal  in  the  leaft  abated,  they  were  forced  by  mere 
neceflity  to  lay  nfide  all  farther  attempts  upon  the  fea,  and 
depend  intirely  upon  their  land  forces,  for  a  happy  ifTue  of 
the  war.    They  therefore  fent.  the.  Confuls,  L.  CeciHus  and. 

Gn.  Furiusj., 
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Cn.  Furius,  into  Sicily  with  the  legions  ;  equipping  only  fixty 
v-cflels,  to  convey  provifions  to  the  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  misfortunes  feemed  to  open  to 
the  Carthaginians  the  faireft  profp'ed:  of  advantage  and  fuccefs. 
They  were  now  fole  mafters  of  the  fea,  which  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans.  And  with  regard  to  the  armies  upon  land, 
they  began  to  be  perfuaded,  and  not  without  good  reafon,  that 
their  troops  would  prove  fuperior  to  the  enemy.  For  the  Ro- 
mans, having  heard  what  horrible  deflru6lion  the  elephants 
had  fpread  among  tlieir  ranks,  in  the  battle  that  was  fought 
in  Afric,  were  fo  poiTefrcd  with  apprehen{ions  of  the  fury  of 
thofe  beads,  that  during  the  courfe  of  two  whole  years  from 
that  engagement,  though  they  frequently  fixed  their  camp 
within  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  fladia  from  the  enemy,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Selinus  and  Lilybasum,  they  never  once 
dared  to  venture  on  a  battle,  or  even  to  truft  their  army  in 
the  plains.  They  reduced  indeed  the  towns  of  Lipara  and 
ThermiE  :  but  during  the  fiege  of  both,  were  always  careful 
to  poft  their  troops  in  places  that  were  fteep  and  difEcult  of 
accefs.  When  the  Romans  faw,  that  fo  great  dejc^lion  and 
difmay  had  fpread  through  all  the  army,  they  refolved  to 
change  their  meafures,  and  refume  their  naval  preparations. 
As  foon  therefore  as  C.  Atilius  and  L:  Manlius  were  eieded 
Confuls,  they  built  fifty  fhips,  and  began  to  make  levies  for 
the  fea  with  the  grcateft  diligence. 

The  Carthaginian  General  Afdrubal,  having  remarked  the 
conflernation  that  lately  had  appeared  among  the  Romans, 
whenever  their  armies  were  forced  to  take  the  field  ;  and 
being  informed  that  one  of  the  Confuls  had  returned  to  Italy 
with  one  half  of  the  troops,  and  that  Cecilius  was  left  behind 
at  Panormus  with  the  reft,  to  cover  the  harvefl:  of  the  allies, 
which  was  juft  now  ripe  ;  marched  his  army  from  Lilybasum 
towards  Panormus,  and  incamped  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
diflricl.    Cecilius  faw  the  confidence  with  which  the  enemy 
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advanced  towards  him,  and,  with  defign  flill  more  to  heighten 
it,  kept  his  army  clofe  within  the  city.  Afdrubal,  deceived 
by  this  appearance,  grew  bolder  than  before  :  and  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Romans  wanted  courage  to  oppofe  him,  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  through  the  pafies,  deftroyed  the  harveft 
every  where,  and  wafted  all  the  country.  The  Conful  ftill 
kept  clofe  behind  the  walls  ;  till  the  enemy  fliould  have  paffed 
a  river  that  ran  near  the  city.  But  no  fooner  had  the  ele- 
phants  with  the  army  gained  the  other  fide,  than  Cecilius  fent 
againft  them  a  part  of  his  light-armed  forces,  to  harrafs  the 
foremofl  troops,  and  conftrain  the  Carthaginians  to  draw  up 
all  their  army  in  order  of  battle.  When  this  was  done,  he 
placed  his  light-armed  troops  before  the  intrenchments ;  with 
orders  that  they  fhould  throw  their  javelins  at  the  elephants  as 
they  advanced,  and,  whenever  they  found  themfelves  too  clofe- 
ly  prefTed,  retire  back  again  to  the  trenches,  and  from  thence 
fally  out  from  time  to  time,  and  make  a  freili  difcharge  upon 
them.  The  combatants  were  fupplied  with  weapons  in  great 
numbers  by  the  artificers  of  the  city,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
order  for  that  purpofe  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  The  Conful 
himfelf  was  pofted  with  the  legions  without  the  gate  that 
looked  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  fent  away 
continual  detachments  to  fupport  the  light-armed  forces.  As 
foon  as  the  light  grew  warm,  the  leaders  of  the  elephants,  in 
hopes  of  fecuring  to  themfelves  the  honour  of  th-e  victory,  ad- 
v^anced  with  eagernefs  againft  the  foremofl  combatants,  turned 
them  to  flight  with  little  difficulty,  and  purfaed  them  clofe 
to  the  intrenchments.  Bat  the  elephants,  being  now  expofcd 
to  all  the  fury  both  of  the  archers  from  the  walls,  and  of  thofe 
that  were  pofted  in  the  trenches,  who  lanced  their  weapons  at 
them  without  remifHon  and  with  fure  fuccefs,  grew  mad  at 
laft  with  rage  ;  and  turning  back  upon  their  own  forces, 
trampled  them  down  in  heaps,  and  broke  and  diilipated  all 
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the  ranks.  Cecilius  feized  the  time  of  this  confufion,  and  ad- 
vancing againft  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
legions  which  were  fiiil  entire  and  difpofed  in  perfedl  order, 
fell  upon  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  foon  can  fed  a  general  rout. 
Many  were  deftroyed  in  the  place,  and  the  refi  forced  to  fly 
in  great  diforder.  Ten  elephants  were  taken,  with  the  Indi- 
ans who  conducted  them.  The  refl:,  having  thrown  their 
guides,  were  furrounded  after  the  engagement,  and  w^ere  all 
likewife  taken.  After  this  great  vidlory,  it  was  confeflTed  by 
all,  that  Cecilius  by  his  wife  and  Ikilful  condudl  had  infufed 
new  life  and  fpirit  into  the  Roman  armies,  and  given  them 
confidence  once  more  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

The  account  of  this  fuccefs  was  receiv^ed  at  Rome  with  the 
greateft  joy :  not  fo  much  becaufe  the  lofs  of  the  elephants 
had  weakened  the  Carthaginian  army,  as  becaufe  a  victory 
once  gained  againfl:  thofe  beaflis  had  reflored  the  courage  of 
the  legions.  They  therefore  refumed  their  firft  defign,  and 
refolved  to  employ  again  a  naval  armament ;  and  thus  by 
exerting  together  all  their  ftrength,  to  bring  the  war  at  laft  to 
a  conclufion.  When  all  their  preparations  were  completed, 
the  Confuls  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fliips  fteered  their 
courfe  to  Sicily.  It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war. 
They  arrived  at  Lilyb^eum ;  and  being  joined  by  the  legions 
that  were  there  incamped,  they  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the 
city.  For  they  had  confidered  with  themfelves,  that  if  they 
could  once  be  able  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  this  place,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  tranfport  their  forces  from  thence  to  Afric.  The^ 
Carthaginians  on  their  part  penetrated  into  this  defign,  and 
m^de  the  fame  refledlions  upon  the  confequences  of  it. 
Negleding  therefore  all  the  other  bufinefs  of  the  war,  they 
made  hafte  to  draw  together  their  forces,  and  refolved  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts,  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  this  attempt.  For 
in  their  prefent  circumfhances,  the  lofs  of  Lilybasum  would 
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leave  them  deftitute  at  once  of  all  refource  :  fince  the  Ro- 
mans  already  were  poffeiTed  of  all  the  other  cities  of  importance 
in  the  ifland,  Drepanum  alone  excepted. 

But  kft  this  part  of  the  Hiftory  fhould  prove  obfcure  and 
uninteHigible  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  v/ith  the  places 
of  which  we  now  are  (peaking,  we  fliall  endeavour,  in  few 
words,  to  give  the  reader  fome  right  conception  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ifland  and  it's  feveral  parts  are  fituated. 
•  The  whole  of  Sicily  in  it's  lituation  bears  the  fame  refped; 
to  Italy,  as  the  Peloponnefus  does  to  the  reft  of  Greece.  But 
in  this  they  are  different ;  that  the  one  is  an  ifland,  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  fea  ;  the  other  a  Peninfula, 
the  approach  to  which  lies  along  a  fmall  neck  of  land.  The 
form  of  Sicily  is  triangular  :  and  the  angles  are  fo  many  pro- 
montories. The  firft,  inclining  to  the  fouth,  and  extending 
into  the  Sicilian  fea,  is  called  Pachynus.  The  fecond,  named 
Pelorus,  and  ftanding  to  the  north,  bounds  the  Straits  upon 
the  weftern  fide,  and  is  diftant  from  Italy  about  twelve  ftadia. 
The  third,  which  is  the  weftern  Promiontory,  called  Lily- 
basum,  ftands  oppoftte  to  the  fhore  of  Afric ;  and  lies  commo- 
dious for  pafting  over  to  thofe  promontories  which  we  before 
have  mentioned,  being  diftant  from  them  about  a  thoufand 
ftadia.   It  alfo  divides  the  feas  of  Afric  and  Sardinia. 

Adjoining  to  this  laft  promontory  was  a  city  of  the  fame 
name,  which  the  Romans  were  now  preparing  to  befiege.  It 
was  fecured  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  of  a  very  uncommon  ftrengtli 
and  depth ;  and  by  ftanding  lakes  that  v/ere  filled  with  the 
waters  of  the  fea.  And  as  the  pafiage  to  the  harbour  lay  over 
thefe,  it  was  not  to  be  entered  without  the-greateft  hazard, 
by  thofe  that  were  unacquainted  with  the  ground.  The  Ro- 
mans incamped  on  both  lides  of  the  town  :  and  having  forti- 
fied the  {pace  between  their  camps  with  an  intrenchment  and 
a  wall,  began  their  f-rft  attack  againft  a  fort  that  ftood  upon 
the  fhore,  on  the  fide  of  the  African  fea.    By  making  their 
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approaches  without  remiffion,-  and  adding  new  \vorks  conti- 
nually to  the  former,  they  at  lafl:  demolifhed  fix  of  the  towers 
that  flood  contiguous  to  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  batter  down 
the  refl.  As  the  fiege  was  prefled  with  all  imaginable  earnefl- 
nefs  and  vigour,  the  towers  already  in  part  deflroyed,  and  the 
reft  fo  weakened  as  to  threaten  fpeedy  ruin,  while  the  enemy 
gained  ground  in  their  approaches  every  day,  and  advanced 
their  works  flill  nearer  to  the  city,  the  garrifon  within,  though 
it  amounted  to  full  ten  thoufand  men  befides  the  inhabitants,, 
was  feized  with  the  utmoft  conflernation.  But  Imilco,  who 
commanded  in  the  city,  by  his  pains  and  unwearied  ardour 
gave  no  fmall  refiftance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy ;  repair- 
ing every  where  the  breaches ;  digging  countermines  ;  and 
tranfporting  himfelf  from  place  to  place,  hoping  to  find  fome 
moment  in  which  he  mig^ht  be  able  to  fet  fire  to  the  Roman 
works.  For  this  purpofe,  he  made  many  defperate  fallies  both 
by  night  and  day ;  in  which,  greater  numbers  fometimes  were 
deftroyed,  than  even  in  regular  engagements.  ■  ^ 

While  things  were  in  this  condition,  fome  of  the  chief  ofH^ 
cers  that  led  the  mercenary  troops  formed  the  defign  of  be- 
traying the  city  to  the  enemy  ;  and  thinking  themfelves  fecure 
of  the  compliance  of  the  foldiers,  went  privately  by  night  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and  concerted  the  project  with  the  Confuls.- 
But  a  certain  Achaean,  named  Alexo,  who  fome  time  betore 
had  faved  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  fome  treacherous  at- 
tempts that  were  contrived  againfl:  it  by  the  Syracufan  merce- 
naries, having  made  difcovery  of  this  treafon  likewife,  in- 
formed the  Carthaginmn  commander  of  it.  Imilco  prefentl_y 
called  together  the  other  oflicers;  and  having  partly  by  his 
earnefl  exhortations  and  entreaties,  and  partly  alfo.  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  great  rewards,  engaged  them  to  fland  firm  in  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  fent  them  to  confirm  the 
troops  in  their  hdelity.  To  the  Gauls  he  deputed  likewife  An- 
nibal,  who  had  long  ferved  am  on  or  them..    He  was  the  fon  of 
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that  Annibal,  who  loft  his  life  in  Sardinia.  To  the  other 
mercenaries  he  fent  Alexo,  who  was  held  in  high  efteem  and 
credit  by  them.  Thefe  Generals  having  afiembled  all  the 
troops,  and  harangued  them  as  the  time  required,  and  having 
engaged  their  own  aflurance  for  the  payment  of  thofe  rewards 
that  were  now  promifed  by  Imilco,  prevailed  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, and  checked  all  their  inclination  to  revolt.  When 
thofe  therefore  who  had  left  the  city  were  returned,  and  be- 
gan to  propofe  aloud  the  terms  which  they  had  brought,  the 
garrifon  were  fo  far  from  embracing  the  conditions,  that  they 
even  refufed  to  hear  them ;  and  with  ftones  and  javelins  drove 
back  the  traitors  from  the  walls.  Thus  were  the  Carthagini- 
ans brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  treafon  of  their 
mercenaries ;  and  in  this  manner  were  they  refcued  by  Alexo: 
whofe  virtue,  as  we  have  obferved,  had  once  before  afforded 
the  means  of  fafety  to  the  Agrigentines  upon  a  like  occafion, 
and  preferved  to  them  their  city,  liberties,  and  laws. 

CHAP.  IV. 

DUring  this  time,  no  accounts  had  been  received  at  Car- 
thage of  any  thing  that  paffed  at  Lilyb^eum.  But 
being   perfuaded  that  the  befieged  muft  certainly  be  in 
want  of  fome  relief,  they  filled  fifty  fhips  wdth  foldiers,  and 
lent  them  away  under  the  command  of  Annibal  the  Son  of 
Amilcar,  who  was  General  of  the  Triremes,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Adherbal.     They  exhorted  him  to  ufe  the  greateft 
diligence,,  to  take  advantage  of  the  firfl:  favourable  moment, 
and  to  n:iake  fome  bold  attempt  to  enter  the  city  with  his  fuc- 
cours.    Annibal  foon  failed  out  to  fea,  with  all  the  forces, 
which  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men  ;  and  caflinor  anchor  at 
ufa,  between  Carthage  and  Lilybceum,  waited  for  a  frefli. 
and  favourable  wind.    As  foon  as  it  began  to  blow,  he  fpread. 
all  his  fails,,  and  fleered  his  courfe  directly  towards  the  har- 
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hour's  mouth ;  the  troops  being  ranged  in  order  upon  the 
decks,  and  ready  to  engage.  The  Romans,  fiirprized  by  an 
attempt  fo  bold  and  imexpedted,  and  being  apprehenfive  alfo, 
that  their  own  vefieis  might  be  carried  into  the  harbour  by 
the  wind  together  with  thofe  of  the  enemy,  flood  fixed  in 
wonder  and  aftonifhment,  and  made  no  refiftance  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Carthaginians.  The  multitude  within  the  city 
ran  together  in  crouds  upon  the  walls ;  anxious  for  the  event, 
but  filled  with  joy  at  the  fight  of  thefe  unexpected  fuccours, 
which  they  now  invited  and  encouraged  by  the  loudefl  cries 
and  fiiouts.  At  lafi:  the  Carthaginians  gained  the  port,  and 
fafely  difembarked  their  forces,  without  any  oppontion  from 
the  Romans:  a  circumflance  which  afiorded  greater  pleafure 
to  the  Lilyb^ans,  than  even  the  arrival  of  the  troops  themfelv^es ; 
though  thefe  were  then  fo  neceflliry  to  their  afFairs,  and  fo 
greatly  increafed  both  their  flrength  and  hopes. 

When  Imilco  faw,  that  both  the  former  forces  of  the  city, 
and  thofe  that  were  now  arrived,  were  animated  to  a  high 
degree  of  alacrity  and  confidence ;  the  firft,  on  account  of 
the  relief  which  they  had  received  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  they 
had  yet  encountered  with  no  hardfhips ;  he  refolved  to  take 
advantage  of  their  prefent  ardour,  and  endeavour  to  fet  fire  to 
the  Roman  Works.  He  therefore  called  all  the  troops  toge- 
ther :  and  havino;  harang^ued  them  in  fuch  words  as  his  defigrn 
required,  and  promifed  great  rewards  to  thofe  that  fhould  per- 
form any  eminent  and  fignal  fcrvice,  befides  the  gifts  and  ho- 
nours which  they  might  all  expect  in  common  from  the  State 
of  Carthage,  he  raifed  their  minds  to  fuch  a  point  of  courage 
and  impatience,  that  they  all  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that 
he  fhould  lead  them  againfl:  the  enemy  without  delay.  The 
General  applauded  their  good  difpofition,  and  difmified  the 
affembly :  having  exhorted  them  to  retire  betimes  to  their  re- 
pofe,  and  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 'execute  the  orders 
of  their  leaders.   He  then  called  together  the  chief  among  the 
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officers ;  afiigned  to  each  his  feveral  poft ;  acquainted  them 
with  the  time,  and  fignal,  of  engaging  ;  and  directed  them 
to  attend  in  the  appointed  places,  with  their  refpedive  Com- 
panies, by  break  of  day. 

Thefe  orders  being  carefully  obferved,  the  General  at  break 
of  day  led  out  his  army,  and  fell  upon  the  Works  in  different 
quarters.  But  the  Romans,  who  for  fome  time  before  kad 
expedled  this  attempt,  and  had  negleded  no  precaution,  were 
now  ready  with  their  fuccours  wherever  they  were  mofl:  re- 
quired, and  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  enemy.  The  engagement 
foon  became  general ;  and  was  maintained  on  both  fides  with 
the  greateft  obftinacy.  For  the  numbers  from  the  city  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thoufand  men  :  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  they 
were  greater.  And  as  the  foldiers  fought  without  regarding  any 
order,  every  one  in  the  place  to  which  his  inclination  led  him, 
the  battle  was  on  that  account  more  fierce  and  terrible.  For 
man  with  man,  and  rank  with  rank,  engaged  with  all  the 
fury  and  jealous  emulation,  that  are  found  in  {ingle  combats. 
But  the  clamour  was  far  the  loudefl;  round  the  Works ;  and 
the  difpute  mod  clofe  and  obftinate.  For  thofe  whofe  tafk  it 
was  to  ruin  and  deftroy  them,  and  thofe  who  on  the  other 
fide  were  pofted  there  for  their  defence,  maintained  the  fight 
together  with  fo  much  fleadinefs  and  ardour,  that  while  the 
one  flill  laboured  to  advance,  the  other  ftill  refufing  to  give 
ground,  it  happened  in  the  end,  that  both  were  alike  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  places  where  they  had  begun  the  combat.  But 
there  were  fome  among  them,  who,  with  flaming  torches  in 
their  hands,  invaded  the  Machines  with  fo  much  force  and 
fury,  that  the  Romans,  unable  to  repel  their  efforts,  were 
reduced  to  great  extremity.  But  the  Carthaginian  General, 
perceiving  that  his  troops  were  deftroyed  in  heaps,  and  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplifh  his  defign,  com- 
manded the  trumpets  to  found  the  fignal  of  retreat,  and  called 
the  foldiers  from  the  engagrement.    Thus  the  Romans  pre- 
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fcrvcd  tlieir  Works  intire ;  even  in  the  very  moment,  when 
diey  Vi^ere  jufl:  upon  the  point -of  being  utterly  dedroyed. 

After  this  adion,  Annibal,  leaving  the  harijourin  the  night, 
failed  out  to  fea  with  ail  the  fleet,  undifcovered  by  the  ene- 
my, and  joined  Adherbal,  who  lay  at  Drepanum.  This 
town  is  diftant  from  Lilybseum  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
fcadia  ;  and  both  on  account  of  it's  commodious  fituation,  as 
well  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  harbour,  had  always  been 
confidered  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  place  of  the  lafc  impor- 
tance, and  was  guarded  by  them  with  the  greatePc  care. 

At  Carthage,  the  people  were  impatient  to  be  informed 
from  time  to  time  of  all  that  paffed  at  Lilybaeum  ;  but  knew 
Eot  any  method,  by  which  their  wifhes  could  be  fatisfied.  For 
the  befiegcd  were  clofely  confined  within  their  walls  ;  and  the 
port  as  clofely  guarded  by  the  Romans.  But  a  certain  man  of 
rank  amonc;  them,  Annibal  furnamed  the  Rhodian,  engap-ed 
to  fail  into  the  harbour,  and  when  he  had  feen  the  condition 
of  the  city,  to  return  again  to  Carthage,  with  an  account  of 
all  that  they  defired  to  know.    His  offer  was  received  with 
joy,  though  the  fuccefs  was  greatly  doubted.   But  Annibal, 
having  equipped  a  veffel  of  his  own  that  was  proper  for  his 
purpofe,  failed  and  caft  anchor  near  one  of  the  iflands  that 
lie  oppofite  to  Lilybaeum  :  and  on  the  morrow,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  brifk  and  favourable  wind,  fleered  his  courfe 
through  the  midfl  of  all  the  enemy,  who  ftood  aftoniflied  at 
his  boldnefs,  gained  the  harbour,  and  prepared  to  return  again 
on  the  following  day.  The  Conful,  more  effedlually  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  got  ready  in  the  night  ten  of  his 
fvvifteft  fhips ;  and  himfelf  with  all  the  forces  flood  attentive 
to  the  motions  of  the  Rhodian.  The  ten  fhips  were  Rationed 
en  both  fides  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  as  near  to  it  as  the  fhal- 
lows  would  permit  :  their  oars  being  fufpended  in  the  air, 
and  ready  to  bear  them  in  an  inflant  down  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginian veficL  But  the  Rhodian,  fleering  out  of  the  port  in 
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the  fight  of  all,  infulting  and  embarrafUng  the  enemy  both  by 
his  boldnefs  and  agility  in  failing,  not  only  efcaped  unhurt 
through  the  midfh  of  the  Roman  fhips,  which  feemed  to 
ftand  with  defign  to  let  him  pafs ;  but  when  he  had  gained  a 
little  diftance,  he  turned  about  again,  and  refiing  upon  his 
oars,  challenged  the  enemy  to  engage  him.  And  when  none 
dared  to  advance,  by  reafon  of  the  lightnefs  and  celerity  of 
his  veffel,  he  at  laft  retired ;  having  in  one  fingle  Galley  in- 
fulted  and  defied  the  whole  Roman  fleet.  After  this  time,  he 
went  and  returned  continually,  as  often  as  occafion  required ; 
and  rendered  no  fmall  fervice  both  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  befieged.  For  as  the  firft  were  by  this  contrivance  punctu- 
ally informed  of  all  that  was  neceflkry  to  be  known ;  fo  the 
latter  were  encouraged  ftill  to  fuftain  the  fiege  :  while  the 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  difheartened.  The 
Rhodian  was  encouraged  chiefly  in  this  bold  attempt,  by  his 
perfedl  knowledge  of  the  coaft  ;  which  taught  him  in  what 
manner  he  might  beft  avoid  the  banks  of  fand  that  lay  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  For  this  purpofe  having  firft  gained 
the  open  fea,  he  from  thence  held  on  his  courfe  as  if  he  had 
failed  from  Italy :  taking  care  to  keep  a  certain  Tower,  that 
ftood  upon  the  fhore,  in  a  line  fo  direct  and  even  with  his  Prow^ 
that  it  covered  from  his  view  the  other  Towers,  which  looked 
towards  the  coaft  of  Afric.  And  this  indeed  is  the  only  route, 
by  which  a  veflel,  failing  before  the  wind,  can  gain  the  port 
in  fafety. 

The  example  of  the  Rhodian  was  in  a  fhort  time  followed 
by  many  others,  who  like  him  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
proper  courfe  of  failing.  The  F.omans  therefore,  who  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  this  proceeding,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
it  for  the  time  to  come,  by  chcaking  up  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. But  this  was  a  tafk  loo  difliculc  to  be  completed.  For  as 
the  fea  was  very  deep,  the  materials  that  were  thrown  into  it 
would  neither  refl,  nor  hold  together;  but  were  prefently  dif- 
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folved  and  wafhed  away  by  the  tides  and  torrents,  even  before 
they  had  gained  the  bottom.  In  one  place  however  more  flial- 
low  than  the  reft,  they  at  laft  threw  up  a  Mole,  after  much 
pains  and  labour.  A  Carthaginian  Galley,  faihng  out  of  the 
port  by  night,  ftruck  upon  it,  and  was  taken.  As  this  vef- 
fel  was  built  upon  the  moft  perfedl  model,  the  Romans, 
having  equipped  it  with  a  fele^l  body  of  men,  refolved  to 
employ  it  in  obferving  thofe  that  fhould  hereafter  fteer  to- 
wards the  harbour,  and  above  all  the  reft,  the  Rhodian.  It 
happened,  that  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards  he  came  in  ftght. 
He  had  entered  the  port  the  night  before ;  and  was  now  re- 
turning back  again  in  open  day.  The  Roman  Galley  purfued 
with  cagernefs,  and  attended  clofely  to  all  his  motions.  The 
Rhodian  foon  knew  the  veflel,  and  fearing  for  the  event, 
began  to  exert  his  utmoft  efforts  to  efcape  by  flight.  But 
finding  that  the  enemy  gained  ground  upon  him,  he  was  at 
laft  forced  to  turn,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  far  fuperior  both  in  the  ftrength  and  number 
of  their  men,  obtained  an  eafy  vi6lory  ;  and  being  now  mafters 
of  this  fhip  likewife,  they  fitted  it  with  all  things  neceffary  i 
and  from  this  time  effectually  fecured  againft  the  Carthagi- 
nians the  entrance  of  the  Port. 

The  befieged  were  now  employed  without  remiflion  in  re- 
pairing the  breaches  of  their  walls :  but  had  thrown  away  all 
hopes  of  being  able  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the  enemy  :  when 
on  a  fudden  a  ftrong  wind  arofe,  and  blew  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence that  it  fhook  the  Roman  Galleries,  and  threw  down  the 
Towers  that  were  built  before  them  for  their  defence.  Some 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  having  refle6led  within  themfelves, 
that  this  conjuncture  was  highly  favourable  for  ruining  all  the 
Works  at  once,  communicated  their  fentimcnts  to  the  General, 
who  readily  approved  them,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for 
the  attack.  The  young  men  fallied  out  in  feparate  bands,  and 
fet  fire  to  three  different  quarters.   As  the  buildings,  being 
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old,  were  eafily  inflammable;  and  were  now  fo  loofened 
likewife  by  the  wind,  that  both  the  Machines  and  Towers 
were  fhifted  from  their  place  ;  the  fire  foon  fpread  with  great 
rapidity  and  force.  The  Romans  were  ftruck  with  confterna- 
tion,  and  knew  not  in  what  manner  they  might  beft  refill  the 
impending  ruin.  Terrified  by  an  attack  fo  unexpeded,  and 
blinded  by  the  fmoak  and  darknefs,  and  fparks  of  fire,  that 
rolled  continually  towards  them,  they  neither  faw  nor  com- 
prehended any  thing  that  pafl'ed  ;  fo  that  great  numbers  fell, 
without  being  able  even  to  come  near  the  fire.  The  more  the 
Romans  were  incommoded,  the  greater  alfo  were  the  advan- 
tages of  the  enemy.  For  while  the  wind  ftill  blew  againfl:  the 
faces  of  the  former  whatever  could  annoy  or  hurt  their  figlit, 
the  latter,  who  faw  clear  before  them,  were  able  to  direct  their 
aim  with  certainty  both  againft  the  machines  and  combatants ; 
the  wind  alfo  driv^ing  forwards  every  thing  that  was  thrown, 
and  giving  greater  ftrength  and  efficacy  to  the  ftroke.  In  the 
end  the  deftrudlion  was  fo  complete,  that  the  Towers  were 
all  confumed  to  their  foundations,  and  the  heads  of  the  bat- 
tering rams  melted  in  the  fire.  After  this  great  lofs,  the 
Romans  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
place  by  their  works  :  and  having  thrown  up  an  intrench- 
ment  round  the  city,  and  fortified  their  camp  alfo  with  a 
wall,  they  committed  the  event  to  time.  The  Lilybseans  on 
their  part  repaired  their  breaches ;  and  refolved  to  exped:  with 
patience  the  determination  of  the  fiege. 

As  foon  as  they  heard  at  Rome  the  news  of  this  misfor- 
tune, and  that  the  greater  part  of  their  naval  forces  had  been 
deftroyed,  either  in  defending  the  works  againfl:  the  enemy, 
or  in  the  former  bufinefs  of  the  fiege,  they  immediately  raifed 
new  levies,  which  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men,  and  fent 
them  away  to  Sicily.  When  they  arrived  in  the  camp,  the 
Conful  P.  Claudius  affembled  all  the  Tribunes,  and  rcpre- 
fented  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  feize  the  prefent  moment, 
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and  fail  away  immediately  to  Drepaniim  :     where  Adherbal, 
continued  he,  lies  unprepared,  and  fufpeding  nothing ;  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  arrival  of  thefe  new  levies ;  and  perfuaded 
that  our  lolTes  in  the  fiege  have  difabled  us  from  fending  out 
a  fleet  to  fea."    As  this  deflgn  was  readily  approved,  he  or- 
dcred  the  failors  immediately  to  embark ;  both  thofe  that 
were  in  the  camp  before,  and  thofe  that  had  lately  landed  ; 
and  added  to  them  fome  of  the  bravefl:  foldiers  from  the  le- 
gions, who  were  tempted  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  profped:  of  affured  fuccefs,  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of 
their  fervice  in  the  expedition.  When  all  his  preparations  were 
completed,  about  midnight  he  began  the  voyage,  undifcovered 
by  the  enemy  ;  and  keeping  the  ifland  on  his  right,  failed  in 
clofe  order  along  the  fhore.  As  foon  as  it  was  morning,  and 
the  foremofl:  fhips  had  arrived  in  iight  of  Drepanum,  Adher- 
bal, who  had  no  expectation  of  this  accident,  was  at  firfl 
under  great  furprize.   But  when  he  had  viewed  them  more 
attentively,  and  perceived  that  they  were  the  Roman  fleet,  he 
refolved  to  exert  his  utmofl:  efforts,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be 
inveflied  in  the  place.  Having  affembled  therefore  all  the  naval- 
forces  upon  the  fhore,  and  called  the  mercenaries  from  the 
city,  he  fhewed  them  in  a  fhort  harangue  with  how  great  cafe, 
they  might  obtain  the  vidlory,  if  they  had  courage  to  engage 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  reprefented  to  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  miferies  of  a  flege,  to  which,  if  they  now  de^ 
clined  the  combat,  they  muft  inevitably  be  expofed.  They  all 
cried  out  at  once,  and  demanded  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy 
without  delay.  Adherbal  commended  their  alacrity,  and  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  get  on  board ;  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions oi  his  fliip ;  and  to  follow  clofe  behind,  in  the  courfe 
which  they  fhould  fee  him  take.   He  then  failed  away  the 
firft,  and  fleered  his  veffel  along  the  rocks  that  lay  oppoflte 
to  that  fide  of  the  harbour  by  which  the  enemy  deflgned  to 
enter.    When  the  Conful  faw  that  the  Carthaginians  were  fo 
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ftr  from  being  ftruck  by  his  arrival,  and  furrendering  to  him 
as  he  had  before  expelled ,  that  on  the  contrary  they  were 
making  all  things  ready  for  the  combat,  he  ordered  all  his  vef- 
fels  to  turn  about  again,  when  fome  of  them  were  already 
within  the  harbour,  others  in  the  entrance,  and  the  reft 
making  fail  that  way.    The  fliips  that  had  gained  the  port, 
as  they  directed  their  courfe  back  again,  fell  againft  thofe  that 
were  now  juft  entering,  broke  their  oars,  and  occafioned  great 
diforder.  As  faft  however  as  they  returned,  the  officers  ranged 
them  all  in  a  line  along  the  fhore,  with  their  prows  turned 
towards  the  enemy.    The  Conful  Publius,  who  at  firft  had 
followed  in  the  rear,  was  now  carried  out  to  fea,  and  took  his 
ftation  in  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet.    But  Adherbal,  having 
pafTed  this  wing  with  live  of  his  largeft  vefTels,  and  gained 
the  open  fea,  turned  his  prow  towards  the  enemy.   The  reft 
of  his  ftiips,  as  faft  as  they  came  up,  receivTd  orders  to  extend 
themfelves  in  the  fame  fmgle  line.   As  foon  as  they  were  all 
ranged  in  front,  he  gave  the  fignal  to  engage,  and  advanced 
agamft  the  Romans,  who  ftill  flood  clofe  along  the  fhore,  in 
order  to  receive  their  ftiips  as  they  failed  back  again  from  the 
harbour.    But  to  this  fituation  were  chiefly  owing  the  loffes 
which  they  afterwards  fuftained.  When  the  fleets  were  joined, 
the  conteft  was  for  fome  time  equal  ;  being  maintained  on 
either  flde  by  the  choiceft  of  the  legionary  troops.  But  by 
degrees  the  Carthaginians  drew  the  vidory  to  their  flde,  by 
the  help  of  many  favourable  circumftances  in  which  they  were 
fuperior  to  the  Romans  during  the  whole  engagement.  Their 
veflfels  were  light,  and  fwift  in  failing :  their  rowers  fkilful  and 
experienced :  and  laftly,  they  derived  no  fmall  advantage  from 
having  ranged  their  fleet  in  battle  on  the  flde  of  the  open  fea. 
Whenever  they  were  clofely  preflTed,  as  they  had  full  room  to 
retreat,  fo  were  they  able  alfo  by  their  fwittnefs  to  tranfport 
themfelves  at  once  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.     If  the  enemy 
advanced  too  far  in .  the  purfuit,  they  then  turned  fuddenly 
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upon  them,  and  making  their  attack  with  vigour  and  agiHty, 
now  upon  the  fides,  and  fometimes  on  the  ftern,  funk  many 
of  the  Roman  vefTels,  which  being  unwieldy  by  their  bulk, 
and  incumbered  with  unfkilful  rowers,  performed  all  their 
motions  heavily  and  without  fuccefs.  When  any  of  their 
veflels  feemed  ready  to  be  maftered  by  the  enemy,  they  ad- 
vanced fecurely  through  the  open  fea,  and  by  ranging  fome 
frefh  Galiies  in  the  ftern  of  thofe  that  were  engaged,  refcued 
their  friends  from  danger.  But  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
every  circumftance  was  contrary  to  thefe.  When  prefTed,  they 
had  no  room  to  retreat :  for  every  veffel,  that  retired  before 
the  enemy,  either  ftuck  faft  upon  the  fands,  or  was  daftied 
againft  the  fhore.  As  their  fhips  were  alfo  heavy,  and  their 
rowers  deftitute  of  fkill,  they  were  quite  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage, the  greateft  that  is  known  in  naval  battles,  of  failing 
through  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy,  and  attacking  in  ftern  the 
fhips  that  were  already  engaged  with  others.  Nor  could  they 
on  the  other  hand  fend  any  fuccours,  or  fupport  their  own 
veftels  from  behind,  as  the  diftance  was  fo  narrow  between 
them  and  the  land.  Such  were  the  difadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  laboured,  through  the  whole  engagement.  Many 
of  their  veffels  therefore  were  broken  againft  the  fhore  ; 
and  many  ftuck  faft  upon  the  fands.  The  Conful,  with  about 
thirty  only  that  ftood  with  him  upon  the  left,  withdrew  from 
the  engagement,  and  diredled  his  flight  along  the  coaft.  The 
remaining  ftiips,  in  number  ninety-three,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  together  with  all  the  men  ;  a  fmall 
number  only  excepted,  who  forced  their  veftels  clofe  to  ftiore, 
and  efcaped  the  danger. 

Thus  ended  the  engagement ;  from  whence  the  Carthagi- 
nian General  reaped,  among  his  countrymen,  all  the  applaufe 
and  honour  that  were  due  to  his  brave  and  fkiiful  conduA  : 
while  the  Romans  on  the  contrary  purfued  w^ith  curfes  and 
invedives  the  Conful  Publius,  whofe  rafh  imprudence  had 
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brought  fuch  heavy  lofles  upon  his  country,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  condemned  him  by  a  pubUck  fentence  to  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  Fine. 

The  Romans,  notw^ithftanding  this  defeat,  were  fo  fixed 
in  their  defign  to  conquer,  that  they  continued  all  their  pre- 
parations for  the  war  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before ;  and 
when  the  election  of  their  Magiftrates  was  paft,  fent  L.  Ju- 
nius, one  of  the  Confuls,  into  Sicily,  with  a  convoy  of  fixty 
fhips,  to  carry  corn  and  other  necefiary  ftores  to  the  army 
that  invefled  Lilybasum.  Junius  arriving  at  Mefiana,  and 
having  there  received  fame  veflels  that  came  to  join  him, 
both  from  the  camp  and  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland, 
failed  foon  afterwards  to  Syracufe.  His  whole  fleet  now  con- 
fifted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fhips  of  v/ar,  befides  eight 
hundred  tranfports.  Having  given  the  half  of  thefe,  together 
with  a  fmall  part  of  the  former,  to  the  Quaeftors,  he  ordered 
them  to  fail  with  the  provifions  to  the  camp :  while  himfelf 
ftaid  behind  at  Syracufe,  to  receive  the  fhips  that  were  not 
able  to  attend  him  from  Mefiana,  and  to  coUedl  the  corn 
which  the  allies  from  the  inland  parts  of  Sicily  were  obliged 
to  furniOi. 

About  the  fame  time  Adherbal,  when  he  had  fent  to  Car- 
thage the  prifoners  and  all  the  vefiels  that  were  taken  in  the 
laft  engagement,  joined  thirty  of  his  own  fhips  to  feventy 
others  that  were  under  the  command  of  Carthalo,  and  gave 
orders  to  that  General,  to  go  and  fall  fuddenly  upon  the  Ro- 
man fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Lilybaeum,  to 
bring  away  as  many  of  their  fliips  as  he  could  get  into  his 
hands,  and  to  burn  the  refi:.  Carthalo,  having  received  this 
commiflion,  fbeered  his  courfe  towards  the  harbour ;  and  en- 
tering it  before  break  of  day,  he  fet  fire  to  one  part  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  reft.  This  accident 
occafioned  no  fmall  diforder  in  the  Roman  camp.  For  while 
the  foldiers  ran  together  wdth  loud  cries  from  every  qvarter, 
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to  fuccour  and  fave  their  ileet,  Imilco,  who  commanded  in 
the  Town,  perceiving  what  was  done,  faUied  out  upon  them 
with  the  mercenaries.  Thus  were  they  furrounded  by  danger 
on  every  fide,  and  their  confternation  became  complete. 

The  Carthaginian  General,  having  taken  one  part  of  the 
veflels,  and  deftroyed  the  reft,  the  whole  amounting  to  no 
very  confiderable  number,  fleered  his  courfu  from  Lilybaeum 
towards  Heraclea,  with  defign  to  intercept  the  fleet  that  was 
faihng  to  the  camp  from  Syracufe.  Elated  by  his  pafl  fuccefs, 
he  no  fooner  was  informed  by  the  fcouts  whom  he  had 
fent  before,  that  the  Roman  fleet,  compofed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fhips  of  every  kind,  was  arrived  almofl:  in  fight,  than 
he  advanced  in  hafte  to  meet  them.  The  Romans  having  re- 
ceived notice  likewife  of  his  approach,  from  the  frigates  that 
failed  at  the  head  of  all  their  fquadron,  and  thinking  it  unfafe 
in  their  prefent  circumftances  to  venture  on  a  battle,  diredled 
their  courfe  towards  a  little  town,  that  owned  their  jurifdic- 
tion ;  where,  though  there  was  indeed  no  harbour,  certain 
creeks,  that  were  incloied  on  every  fide  by  a  kind  of  promon- 
tories which  ran  out  into  the  fea,  afforded  a  convenient  fhelter 
for  their  fleet.  Having  here  difembarked  their  forces,  and 
difpofcd  in  order  fome  Catapults  and  Baliflas  which  the  town 
fupplied,  they  waited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, as  foon  as  they  approached,  made  hafte  to  begin  the 
combat.:  being  perfuaded  that  the  Romans,  upon  the  firft 
attack,  would  abandon  all  their  veffels,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
town.  But  when  their  expedations  were  fo  far  from  being 
anfwered,  that  on  the  contrary  they  found  a  vigorous  and 
ftout  refiftance,  and  as  the  place  was  alfo  in  all  refpeds  difad- 
vantageous  to  them^  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  engagement,  carrying  with  them  a  fmall  number  of  the 
tranfports  only :  and  failing  to  the  mouth  of  a  certain  river 
that  was  near,  they  cafl  anchor  there,  and  refolvcd  to  wait  for 
the  departure  of  the  Roman  fleet. 

The 
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The  Conful  Junius,  having  now  tranfacled  his  afFairs  at 
Syracufe,  doubled  the  promontory  Pachynus,  and  was  fleer- 
ing his  courfe  to  Lilybaeum,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  the  Quaeftors.  The  Carthaginian  General,  being  informed  by 
his  fcouts  of  their  approach,  failed  out  to  fea  with  the  greateft 
hafte,  defigning  to  engage  them  before  they  could  be  joined 
by  the  other  fleet.  The  Conful  faw  that  the  enemy  ap- 
proached faft  towards  him,  and  that  their  fleet  was  very  nu- 
merous. Being  unwilling  therefore  to  venture  on  a  battle 
againft  fo  great  a  force,  and  not  able  on  the  other  hand  to  fly 
becaufe  they  were  fo  near,  he  eaft  anchor  upon  a  rough  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  coafl: ;  and  refolved  to  fufl'er  every  thing 
that  might  there  befal  him,  rather  than  deliver  up  his  fliips 
and  all  his  forces  to  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians,  not  dar- 
ing to  rifk  a  combat  in  places  fo  unfafe,  caft  anchor  alfo  near 
a  certain  promontory,  which  lay  between  the  Roman  fleets, 
and  from  thence  obferved  their  motions. 

About  this  time  a  moft  dreadful  temped  was  juft  ready  to 
break  upon  the  fea.  The  Carthaginian  Pilots,  who  from  their 
long  experience,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  coafts,  were 
able  to  forefee  fuch  accidents  before  they  happened,  advifed 
the  Commander  to  double  the  Cape  Pachynus  without  delay, 
and  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  impending  ftorm.  The  General 
wifely  yielded  to  this  advice ;  and  having  pafled  the  promon- 
tory, though  not  without  the  greatefl:  pains  and  difliculty,  cafl: 
anchor  in  a  place  of  fafety.  But  when  the  fl:orm  came  on, 
the  Roman  fleets,  being  quite  deftitute  of  fhelter,  and  far  re- 
moved from  any  harbour,  were  both  fo  miferably  wrecked  and 
broken,  that  the  account  almoft  exceeds  belief.  For  fo  com- 
plete was  the  deftru(fVion,  that  fcarcely  a  Angle  plank  remained 
intire.  This  accident  gave  new  life  and  hopes  to  the  Ca-rtha- 
ginians  :  for  the  whole  naval  flrength  of  Rome,  which  had 
already  been  greatly  weakened  by  repeated  lofles,  was  now  all 
at  once  deflroyed.    The  Romans  indeed  were  ftill  fuperior  in 
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their  armies.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were 
fole  mafters  of  the  fea ;  and  their  afFairs  by  land  were  by  no 
means  defperate. 

This  great  misfortune  raifed  a  general  grief  and  confterna^ 
tion,  both  at  Rome,  and  among  the  troops  that  invefled  Lily- 
baeum.  The  fiege  however  of  this  city  was  ftill  prefTed  as- 
clofely  as  before  ;  while  all  the  necelTary  ftores  were  carefully 
fupplied  by  the  allies,  and  fent  by  land  into  the  camp.  The 
Conful  Junius,  who  had  efcaped  the  ftorm,  returned  to  the 
camp  full  of  grief,  and  refolved  to  repair,  if  poffible,  by  fome 
iignal  and  important  adion,  the  lofs  that  he  had  fuftained  byr 
fea.  With  this  delign,  having  conceived  fome  hopes  of  taking. 
Eryx  by  furprize,  he  fo  well  improved  the  flight  occafion  that 
was  offered,  that  he  became  mafter  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  that  was  near  it.  The  mountain  Eryx  is 
lituated  on  that  part  of  the  Sicilian  coaft  which  looks  towards 
Italy,  between  Drepanum  and  Panormus ;  but  lies  nearefl:  to 
the  former  of  thefe  cities,  and  is  moft  difficult  of  accefs  on 
that  Ude.  It  is  the  largefl;  of  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  -ffitna 
alone  excepted.  On  the  top  of  it,  which  is  a  level  plain, 
flands  a  temple  dedicated  to  Erycinian  Venus ;  which  in  fplen- 
dour,  wealth,  and  beauty,  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  fuperior 
to  all  the  other  temples  of  the  ifland..  Below  the  fummit  lies 
the  town  ;  the  afcent  to  which  is  long  and  difficult.  The 
Conful  having  placed  fome  troops  upon  the  top,  and  on  the 
road  that  led  to  Drepanum,  deligned  to  adl  chiefly  on  the 
defeniive,  and  was  perfuaded,  that  by  guarding  carefully  thefe 
two  pofls,  he  fhould  be  able  to  keep  poffeffion  both  of  the 
town  and  all  the  mountain. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

AFter  tliefe  tranfadions,  the  Carthaginians  appointed 
Amilcar,  furnamed  Barcas,  to  be  their  General  in 
chief ;  and  gave  to  him  alfo  the  command  of  all  the  fleet. 
This  was  now  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war.  Amilcar,  hav- 
ing drawn  together  the  naval  forces,  failed  away  to  plunder 
the  coafi:  of  Italy.  When  he  had  wafted  all  the  lands  of  the 
Brutii  and  the  Locrians,  he  then  fteered  his  courfe  with  the 
whole  fleet  to  Sicily ;  and  incamped  in  -a  certain  place  upon 
the  coaft,  between  Eryx  and  Panormus,  whofe  fltuation  was 
in  all  refpeds  fo  advantageous,  that  an  army  no  where  could 
be  lodged  with  more  convenience  or  fecurity.  It  was  a  rough 
and  craggy  mountain,  riflng  from  the  plain  to  a  conflderable 
height,  whofe  top  was  more  than  a  hundred  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  lands  beneath  the  fummit  were  rich  in  huf- 
bandry  and  pafture ;  refreflied  by  wholefome  breezes  from  the 
fea ;  and  not  infefted  by  any  noxious  beaft.  On  every  flde 
flood  precipices,  not  ealy  to  be  furmounted :  and  the  fpace 
between  them  was  fo  ftrait  and  narrow,  that  no  great  force 
was  required  to  guard  it.  There  was  befldes  an  eminence 
upon  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  from  whence,  as  from  a 
watch-tower,  every  thing  might  be  difcerned  that  was  tranf- 
aded  in  the  plain  below.  The  harbour  that  was  near  it  was 
deep  and  fpacious,  and  lay  commodious  for  all  veflels,  that 
were  failing  towards  Italy  from  Drepanum  or  Lilybsum. 
There  were  three  ways  only  of  approaching  this  mountain  ; 
tw^o  on  the  flde  of  the  land,  and  the  other  towards  the  fea. 
In  this  poft  it  was,  that  Amilcar  had  the  boldnefs  to  incamp : 
throwing  himfelf  into  the  very  middle  of  his  enemies ;  having 
no  confederated  city  near  him  ;  nor  any  hopes  of  fuccour  be- 
yond his  own  army.  Yet  even  in  this  fltuation,  he  contrived 
to  engage  the  Romans  in  many  dei|:>erate  contefls,  and  dif- 
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treffed  them  by  continual  alarms.  Sometimes  he  failed  out 
with  his  fleet,  and  wafted  all  the  coaft  of  Italy  as  far  as  Cumce* 
And  afterwards,  while  the  Romans  lay  incamped  within  five 
ftadia  of  his  army,  in  the  diftridt  of  Panormus,  he  waged 
againft  them,  during  the  courfe  of  three  whole  years,  an  al- 
rnoft  infinite  variety  of  battles,  which  cannot  particularly  be 
defcribed.  For  as  in  the  publick  Games,  when  two  Cham- 
pions of  diftinguifhed  bravery  and  ftrength  contend  together 
for  the  prize,  the  ftrokes  on  either  fide  fall  fo  clofe  and  fre- 
quent, that  neither  the  fpedlators,  nor  the  combatants  them- 
felves,  are  able  precifely  to  remark  the  direction,  fcope,  and 
force  of  every  fingle  blow,  though  it  be  no  hard  thing  to  form 
a  judgement  upon  the  whole  of  the  emulation,  fpirit,  ftrength,. 
and  (kill  of  thofe  who  are  thus  engaged  :  fo  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  it  would  neither  be  an  eafy  nor  a  ufeful  tafk,  to  re- 
count the  manner,  or  the  aim,  of  all  the  various  fnares,  con- 
trivances, attacks,  furprizes,  which  both  fides  pradlifed  every 
day ;  and  from  which,  if  known,  the  reader  never  could  ob- 
tain fo  juft  an  apprehenfion  of  the  characters  and  condudt  of 
the  two  Commanders,  as  from  furveying  the  whole  together, 
and  attending  to  the  final  iflue  of  the  conteft»  In  general,  every 
ftratagem  which  hiftory  has  recorded,  every  invention  which 
circumftances  could  fuggeft,  or  necefHty  require,  every  attempt 
to  which  the  moft  impetuous  and  daring  fpirits  could  excite 
them,  were  all  feverally  embraced  and  carried  into  pradlice. 
But  no  adion  pafTed  that  was  decifive.  For  as  the  forces  on  both 
fides  were  equal,  as  their  camps  v/ere  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
at  the  fame  time  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  very  mode- 
rate diftance,  hence  it  happened  that  they  were  every  day  en- 
gaged in  partial  combats,  v/ithout  performing  any  thing  that 
was  complete  or  general.  Great  numbers  fell  in  thefe  engage- 
ments ;  but  when  either  fide  were  too  clofely  prefTed,  they 
prefently  retired  to  their  intrenchments ;  and  from  thence 
fallied  out  again  upon  the  enemy. 

But 
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But  Fortune,  like  an  experienced  Judge  of  Combats,  re- 
moved thefe  champions  not  long  afterwards  into  a  narrower 
ground,  and  engaged  them  in  a  clofer  and  more  defperate 
fight.  For  while  the  Romans  guarded  Eryx  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  by  porting  fome  troops  upon  the  fummit, 
and  others  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Amilcar  found  means 
to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  City  that  lay  between.  The  Romans 
on  the  top,  being  thus  befieged,  maintained  their  poft,  and 
encountered,  with  a  moft  amazing  fortitude,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  now  expofed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cou- 
rage and  the  firm  refiftance  of  the  Carthaginians  were  fuch  as 
fcarcely  will  obtain  belief.  For  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  by 
what  means  they  were  able  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
expofed  as  they  were  to  their  attacks  both  from  above  and 
from  beneath,  and  having  no  way  by  which  they  could  receive 
fupplies,  except  one  fingle  paffage  which  lay  open  to  them 
from  the  fea.  Yet  notwithftanding  thefe  great  difficulties,  all 
the  methods,  both  of  art  and  violence,  which  efpecially  be- 
long to  fieges,  were  pradlifed  in  their  turn  by  either  party. 
And  when  they  had  exhaufted  the  w^hole  variety  of  attacks  and 
combats,  and  been  prefTed  by  every  kind  of  diftrefs  and  mifery, 
they  did  not  at  laft  decline  the  conteft  through  wearinefs  or 
weaknefs,  as  Fabius  has  affirmed  ;  but  both  fides  ftill  remained 
unyielding  and  unconquered,  till  the  war  was  brought  by 
other  means  to  a  conclufion,  two  years  after.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  armies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eryx. 

If  we  ftop  now  to  make  reflection  upon  the  condudl  and 
the  various  efforts  of  thefe  two  Republicks,  we  may  properly 
enough  compare  them  with  thofe  generous  and  valiant  birds, 
which,  when  they  have  fought  fo  long  together  that  they  are 
quite  difabled  from  making  any  farther  ufe  of  their  wings  in 
the  engagement,  yet  retaining  ftill  their  courage,  and  ex- 
changing mutual  wounds,  at  laft  unite  by  a  kind  of  inflind: 
in  a  clofer  combat,  and  maintain  the  fight  together  with  their 
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■beaks,  till  the  one  or  other  of  them  falls  beneath  his  adver- 
fary's  flroke.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans,  exhaufted  by  continual  expence,  and  weakened  by 
/  the  miferies  and  the  lofles  which  the  war  had  brought  upon 
them>  were  now  reduced  on  both  lides  to  the  lall  extremity* 
But  the  Romans  ftill  maintained  their  firmnefs :  and  though 
they  had  for  five  years  paft  abandoned  all  attempts  upon  the 
fea ;  partly  by  reafon  of  the  heavy  lofTes  which  they  had  there 
fuilained ;  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  they  were  perfuaded,  that 
their  armies  upon  land  would  alone  be  able  to  give  a  favour- 
able iflue  to  the  war ;  yet  when  they  found  that  all  their  ex- 
pedations  were  likely  to  be  fruftrated,  by  the  vigorous  and 
intrepid  conduct  of  Amilcar,  they  refolved  for  the  third  time 
to  make  trial  of  a  naval  armament ;  conceiving  it  to  be  now 
^he  only  kind  of  force,  which,  if  conduced  with  dexterity  and 
prudence,  would  end  the  war  upon  fuch  conditions  as  their 
intereft  and  their  hopes  required.  Nor  were  they  indeed  de- 
<:eived  in  the  event.  They  had  twice  before,  as  we  have  faid, 
been  forced  to  abandon  all  attempts  upon  the  fea  :  once,  by 
the  fhipwreck  of  their  fleets,  and  afterwards,  by  the  lofs 
which  they  fuflained  in  the  fight  of  Drepanum,  But  having 
now  once  more  refumed  the  fame  defign,  and  gained  the 
vidory  in  one  naval  battle,  they  deprived  the  Carthaginian 
troops  that  were  in  Eryx  of  the  means  of  receiving  any  far- 
ther fupplies  or  fuccours  from  the  fea,  and  thus  gave  a  full 
determination  to  the  war.  This  refolution  was  wholly  the 
efied;  of  that  ftrong  and  ardent  zeal  with  which  the  Romans 
then  were  animated.  For  the  Treafury  afforded  no  fupplies 
that  were  fufficicnt  for  the  undertaking.  But  the  generous 
fentiments  and  fpirit  of  the  chief  among  the  citizens,  and  their 
earncfl;  love  of  the  Republick,  enabled  them  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  For  each  particular  man,  or  two  or  three  together, 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  engaged  to  provide  a  Quin- 
quereme  completely  fitted  and  equipped  ;  on  condition  only 
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of  being  reimburfed,  in  cafe  that  the  defign  fhould  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.    By  this  method  they  brought  together  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  Quinqueremes,  which  were  all  built  upon  the 
model  of  that  veflel  that  was  taken  from  the  Rhodian.  With  / 
this  new  armament,  the  Conful  C.  Lutatius,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  failed  out  to  fea ;  and  appearing  fuddenly 
lapon  the  coafE  of  Sicily,  gained  poflelHon  of  the  ports  and 
bays  of  Drepanum  and  Lilybasum  without  reflftance.  For  the 
enemy  had  failed  back  to  Carthage  with  their  fleet  fome  time 
before.  The  Conful  advanced  his  Works  afrainfl:  the  town  of 
Drepanum,  and  began  to  prefs  the  fiege  with  vigour.  But 
being  at  the  fame  time  fenflble,  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
would  foon  return,  and  keeping  always  in  his  mind  the  chief 
deflgn  and  purpofe  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  end  the 
war  at  once  by  a  naval  victory,  he  fuflered  no  moment  to  be 
loft,  but  employed  the  failors  in  fuch  conftant  taiks  and  exer- 
cifes  as  might  beft  conduce  to  that  deflgn ;  and  by  training 
them  in  all  the  parts  of  naval  difcipline,  he  rendered  them  in 
a  fhort  time  hardy  and  expert,  and  completely  prepared  for 
action. 

The  Carthaginians  heard  with  great  aftonifhment,  that  the 
Romans  again  appeared  at  fea.  They  immediately  got  ready 
their  fleet ;  and  being  deflrous  to  fupply  in  the  ampleft  man- 
ner the  wants  of  the  troops  that  were  at  Eiyx,  they  iilled  their 
veflels  with  proviflons  and  other  ftores,  and  fent  them  away 
under  the  command  of  Hanno  ;  who  failed  and  caft  anchor  at 
the  ifland  Hiera.  His  intention  was^  to  arrive  at  Eryx  un- 
difcovered  by  the  Romans  ;  and  when  he  had  eafed  his  fhips 
of  their  heavy  lading,  and  taken  on  board  a  fufficicnt  number 
of  the  choiceft  troops,  together  with  Amilcar,  to  fail  back 
and  engage  the  enemy.  But  the  Rom.an  Confu],  informed  of 
the  motions  of  this  fleet,  and  penetrating  alfo  into  the  views 
of  Hanno,  feledled  all  the  braveft  of  the  legions,  and  failed  to' 
^gufa,  aa  ifland  that  lay  oppoflte  to  Lilybaeum.    He  there 
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harangued  his  forces,  as  the  time  required ;  and  acquainted 
the  Pilots,  that  he  fhould  next  day  offer  battle  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. But  when  the  morning  came,  obferving  that  the 
wind  blew  ftrong,  and  favourable  to  the  enemy,  but  contrary 
to  the  courfe  which  himfclf  was  obliged  to  fteer,  and  that  the 
fea  was  rough  and  turbulent,  he  was  for  fome  time  in  doubt 
v/hat  refolution  he  fliould  take.  But  when  he  had  refleded 
within  himfelf,  that  if  he  fhiould  now  engage,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  roughnefs  of  the  feafon,  the  conteft  would  only  be 
with  Hanno  and  the  naval  forces,  and  with  fhips  that  were 
heavy  and  incumbered ;  but  that,  if  by  waiting  till  the  fea 
was  calm  he  fhould  fuffer  the  enemy  to  pafs  and  join  the 
camp,  he  muft  then  be  forced  to  encounter  with  troops  fe- 
le6led  from  the  army,  with  fhips  which  would  be  light  and 
eafy  in  their  motions,  and  above  all  the  reft,  with  the  bold 
and  daring  fpirit  of  Amilcar,  who  was  now  become  very  ter- 
rible to  the  Romans ;  he  at  laft  refolved  to  feize  the  occalion, 
and  to  venture  on  a  battle.  As  the  enemy  were  failing  full 
before  the  wind,  he  made  hafte  to  get  out  to  fea.  The  rowers, 
ftrong  and  dextrous,  broke  with  eafe  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  waves ;  and  the  veflels  foon  were  ranged  in  a  ftngle  line, 
with  their  prows  turned  towards  the  enemy.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, being  thus  intercepted  in  their  courfe,  take  down  their 
fails,  and,  after  mutual  exhortations,  begin  the  combat.  As 
the  condition  of  the  feveral  fleets  was  now  in  all  points  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  in  the  former  battle,  it  was  rea- 
fonable  to  expect,  that  the  event  would  be  alfo  different.  The 
Roman  fleet  was  built  in  a  more  fkilful  manner  than  before. 
Their  veflels  were  not  incumbered  with  any  heavy  furniture, 
except  fuch  only  as  was  neceffary  for  the  flght.  Their  rowers 
had  been  exercifed  with  fo  much  diligence  and  care,  that  they 
were  able  to  perform  the  greateft  fervice.  And  in  the  lafl 
place,  their  foldiers,  being  all  felecb^fd  from  the  choiceft  of 
the  legions,  were  men  who  knew  not  how  to  retreat  or  yield. 
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But  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  things  bore  a  different 
face.  Their  {hips  were  biirthened  with  a  heavy  lading,  which 
rendered  them  unfit  for  a6lion.  Their  failors  were  unpradiifed 
in  their  art,  and  fuch  as  had  been  haftily  thrown  together  for 
the  prefent  voyage  :  and  their  troops  wxre  new  raifed  levies, 
not  y€t  acquainted  with  the  terrors  or  the  toils  of  war.  For 
fo  ftrongly  were  they  afTured,  that  the  Romans  never  would 
appear  again  upon  the  fea,  that  they  had  for  fome  time  paft 
negleded  all  their  naval  forces.  From  thefe  caufes  then  it 
happened,  that  they  were  in  every  part  defeated,  even  in  the 
firft  encounter.  Fifty  of  their  fhips  were  funk  ;  and  feventy 
taken  by  the  Romans,  with  all  the  men.  But  the  wind,  as 
if  engaged  to  favour  them,  turning  fuddenly  about  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  danger,  filled  all  their  fails,  and  carried 
the  of  the  fleet  fafe  back  to  Hiera.  The  Conful  fleered 
his  courfe  to  Lilyb^eum  ;  where  his  firft  care  was  to  difpofe 
of  the  captive  fliips  and  men  :  a  taflc,  which  gave  him  no 
fmall  trouble ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
near  ten  thoufand. 

This  defeat,  however  great  and  unexpedled,  abated  nothing 
of  the  former  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  Carthaginians :  but  they 
faw  themfelves  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  means  by  which  they 
could  hope  to  carry  on  the  war.  As  the  enemy  were  mafters 
of  the  fea,  it  was  now  no  longer  in  their  power  to  fend  fup- 
plies  to  the  troops  in  .Sicily :  fo  that  being  forced,  if  we  may 
fo  exprefs  it,  to  betray  and  abandon  thefe,  they  had  in  truth 
neither  General  nor  army  left,  on  which  they  could  at  all 
depend.  They  fent  therefore  to  Amilcar,  and  left  to  his  dif- 
cretion  the  care  and  management  of  the  vvhok.  The  conduct 
of  Amilcar  in  thefe  circumflances  was  fuch  as  well  became  an 
expert  and  wife  commander.  While  any  profpedl.  of  fuccefs 
remained,  or  any  reafontible  ground  of  hope,  he  boldly  at- 
tempted every  thing,  how  full  foever  of  hazard  and  of  danger, 
that  could  diftrefs  the  enemy;  and  refted  all  his  hopes  of 
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victory  upon  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  arms,  even  more 
than  any  General  that  had  Jived  before  him.  But  when  the 
fice  of  affairs  was  changed,  and  all  probable  refoiirces  cut  off 
and  lofl,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  expofc  his  troops  to  danger; 
but. wifely  yielding  to  the  ncceflity  of  the  times,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  Romans  to  treat  of  peace.  For  the  part  of  a 
confummate  General  is  not  only  to  know  when  to  conquer, 
but  when  alfo  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  victory. 

The  Conful,  knowing  that  the  Romans  were  on  their  part 
alfo  weary  of  a  war,  which  fo  greatly  had  exhaufted  the  ftrength 
of  tlie  Republick,  embraced  the  offer  with  little  difficulty  ; 
and  a  Treaty  was  foon  afterwards  concluded  in  the  following 
terms. 

"  There  fhall  be  Peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  People,  upon 
thefe  conditions.  The  Carthaginians  fliall  relinquifh  every 
part  of  Sicily.  They  fhall  not  make  war  upon  Hiero  ;  nor 
give  any  difturbance  to  the  Syracufans,  or  their  Allies.  They 
mall  reftore  v/ithout  ranfom  all  the  Roman  prifoners  :  and 
pay  a  Tribute  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  Euboic  Talents 
of  filver,  within  the  courfe  of  twenty  years." 

When  the  conditions  were  fent  to  Rome,  the  People  at 
firfl:  refiifed  to  confirm  the  Treaty  ;  and  deputed  ten  Com- 
mifnoners,  to  examine  into  the  flate  of  affairs  in  perfon.  When 
thefe  arrived  in  Sicily,  they  made  no  confiderable  alteration  in 
the  whole  of  what  had  been  agreed  :  but  only  added  to  the 
Tribute  a  thoufand  Talents  more  ;  fhortened  the  time  allotted 
for  the  payment  of  it  ;  and  demanded  alfo,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians fliould  retire  from  all  the  Iflands  that  lay  between 
Sicily  and  Italy. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  War  of  Sicily  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Romans ;  when  it  had  continued  during  the 
courfe  of  twenty-four  years,  without  any  intermiflion.  A  war, 
the  longefl  in  its  duration,  the  leaft  interrupted  in  its  progrefs, 
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and  upon  the  whole  the  moft  confiderable,  of  any  that  we 
find  in  Hiftory.  For  not  to  mention  again  the  various  combats, 
which  have  already  been  recounted,  in  one  naval  battle  only, 
v/hicJi  happened  in  this  war,  five  hundred  Quinqueremes  were 
engaged  together  in  a6lion;  and  in  afecond,  fcarce  fewer  than 
feven  hundred.  The  Romans,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  loft 
leven  hundred  Quinqueremes ;  if  we  reckon  thofe  that  were 
deftroyed  by  tempefts:  the  Carthaginians,  about  five  hundred. 
And  now  let  thofe,  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  contemplate 
with  furprize  the  naval  preparations  and  engagements  of  An- 
tigonus,  Demetrius,  and  Ptolemy,  let  them  I  fay  confider, 
whether  the  prefent  War  be  not  a  fubjedl  far  more  worthy  of 
their  admiration  and  regard.  For  if  we  carefully  refled:  upon 
the  difference  beween  thefe  Quinqueremes  and  the  Trireme 
veffels  that  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  Perfians  in  their  expedi- 
tions againfh  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Athenians  in  all  their  naval  combats,  it  will  very 
clearly  appear,  that  no  State  or  People  ever  brought  fo  great 
a  force  upon  the  fea,  as  thofe  that  were  engaged  in  the  war 
before  us.  From  this  view  of  things  we  may  alfo  be  convinced, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  an  effedl  of  chance  or  rafhnefs,  as  the 
Greeks  foolifhly  imagine,  that  the  Romans  had  afterwards  the 
boldnefs  to  attempt,  as  well  as  the  power  to  reach,  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  known  world  :  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
having  firft  been  trained  in  a  courfe  of  great  and  important 
adions,  and  difciplined  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  they  built 
their  project  upon  very  folid  grounds,  and  fuch  as  gave  the 
faireft  profpe6l  of  fuccefs. 

It  will  perhaps  be  afked,  from  whence  it  happens  that  the ' 
Romans,  in  all  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  their  power,  and  ex- 
tent of  territory,  to  which  they  have  advanced  their  empire 
by  the  conqueft  of  the  world,  are  yet  unable  to  equip  fo  many 
fhips,  or  fend  fuch  powerful  fleets  upon  the  fea,  as  in  former 
times.    I  flmll  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  folution  of  this  diffi- 
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culty,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman- 
Government :  a  Subjed,  which  I  defign  to  examine  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  which  will  well  deferve  the  clofefl:  attention  of 
the  reader.  For  befides  that  the  matter  in  itfelf  is  curious ; 
it  lias  alfo  hitherto  been  but  little  knov/n,  through  the  fault 
of  thofe  that  have  attempted  to  write  concerning  it.  For  while 
fome  of  them  were  themfelves  intirely  unacquainted  with  every 
part  of  this  inquiry,  others  have  purfued  it  in  a  manner  fo- 
perplexed  and  intricate,  that  no  kind  of  fatisfadtion  or  advan- 
tage can  be  expeded  from  their  labours. 

In  the  prefent  war  we  may  remark,  that  the  fame  ardent 
zeal,  the  fame  defigns,  the  fame  generous  perfeverance,  and 
the  fame  paffion  for  dominion,  animated  alike  both  Re- 
publicks.  The  Roman  foldiers  indeed  in  all  points  of  bravery 
and  fpirit  exceeded  thofe  of  Carthage.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Carthaginian  General,  both  in  condud  and  in  courage, 
was  far  fuperior  to  any  of  thofe  Commanders  that  were  fent 
againfl:  him.  This  General  was  Amilcar  furnamed  Barcas,^ 
the  Father  of  Annibal  who  afterwards  waged  war  with 
Rome. 

Soon  after  the  conclulion  of  the  peace,  both  nations  were 
involved  in  the  fame  misfortune  ;  and  forced  to  employ  their 
arms  to  quiet  fome  domeftick  troubles.  Thefe  were  raifed 
againft  the  Romans  by  the  Falifci ;  who  were  reduced  how- 
ever  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  only,  and  their  chief  city 
taken.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  a  war  of 
much  greater  moment,  againft  their  mercenaries,  and  againfc 
the  Africans  and  Numidians,  who  joined  in  the  revolt.  A 
war,  which  in  the  progrefs  of  it  filled  them  with  the  greateft 
terrors  and  alarms,  and  threatened  even  the  intire  fubverlion 
of  their  State. 

It  will  not  be  improper  or  unufeful,  to  refl  awhile  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  this  War,  and  to  recount  in  few  words  the  chief 
tranfadions  of  it.  The  tafk,  for  many  reafons,  well  deferves 
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our  pains.  For  firft,  we  may  from  hence  be  fully  informed 
of  the  nature,  circumftances,  and  whole  conduA,  of  that  kind 
of  War  which  is  ufually  called,  Inexpiable.  We  fhall  likewife 
learn,  from  the  misfortunes  which  now  happened  to  the  Car- 
thaginian?, what  forefight  and  precaution  fhould  be  ufed,  and 
what  dangers  apprehended,  by  thofe  who  employ  mercenary 
troops :  and  alio,  how  great  the  difference  is,  between  a 
mixed  affembly,  made  up  of  barbarous  and  foreign  nations, 
and  an  army  compofed  of  thofe  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
difcipline,  and  trained  under  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  their 
country.  In  the  lafk  place,  the  tranfadions  of  thefe  times 
may  ferve  to  lead  us  to  the  true  caufes  of  that  war  which 
Annibal  made  afterwards  upon  the  Romans  :  and  enable  us 
to  fix  with  fome  affurance  what  has  been  hitherto  a  matter  of 
much  difpute  and  doubt ;  not  only  among  Hiftorians,  but 
even  among  the  parties  alfo  that  were  themfelves  engaged  in 
the  war. 

CHAP.  VL 

AS  fcon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Amilcar  led  the  ar- 
my from  Eryx  to  Lilyba:um ;  and  there  laying  down 
his  command,  left  it  to  the  care  of  Gefco,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  fend  the  forces  back  to  Carthage.  Gefco,  having' 
fome  kind  of  forefight  and  apprehenfion  of  what  might  hap- 
pen, condudled  the  affair  with  great  prudence  and  precaution. 
He  embarked  the  foldiers  in  fmall  divifions,  and  fent  them 
away  at  different  timiCs ;  that  the  Carthaginians  might  be  able 
•to  pay  them  their  arrears  as  they  arrived,  and  fo  difmifs  them 
to  their  feveral  countries,  before  the  others  joined  them. 
This  was  Gefco's  defign.  But  the  Carthaginians  finding  that 
their  treafury  was  much  exhaufted  by  the  late  expences  of  the 
war,  and  perfuading  themfelves  that  if  the  mercenaries  were 
to  be  drawn  together  and  entertained  for  feme  time  at  Car- 
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thage,  they  might  be  prevailed  on  to  abate  feme  part  of  the 
ftipend  that  had  been  promifed  them,  admitted  them  all 
within  the  walls  as  they  arrived,  and  gave  them  quarters  in 
the  city*  But  when  many  tumults  and  diforders  began  to 
grow  among  them,  and  to  break  out  both  by  night  and  day, 
being  now  in  apprehenfion  of  fome  difmal  confequences  from 
the  licentioufnefs  and  infolence  of  fuch  a  multitude,  they  were 
forced  to  intreat  their  ofHcers  to  conduct  them  to  a  certain 
town  called  Sicca,  giving  to  each  a  piece  of  gold  for  defraying 
their  prefent  wants ;  and  to  keep  them  there,  till  every  thing 
was  ready  for  the  payment  of  their  ftipends,  and  the  reft  of 
the  forces  alfo  arrived  from  Sicily.  The  foldiers  readily  agreed 
to  this  propofal  of  removing,  but  defigned  to  leave  their  fa- 
milies and  baggage  behind  at  Carthage,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done  ;  efpecially  as  they  expedled  to  return  fhortly  back  again 
to  receive  their  pay.  But  the  Carthaginians,  fearing  that 
fome  among  them,  detained  by  the  carefles  of  their  wives  and 
children,  whom  a  long  abfence  had  now  endeared  to  them, 
might  altogether  refufe  to  quit  the  city,  and  that  others  in- 
vited by  the  fame  tender  motives,  w^ould  make  frequent  occa- 
sions to  return,  and  renew  the  late  diforders,  obliged  them, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  wifhes  and  inclinations  to  the  contrary,  to 
carry  with  them  their  famihes  and  all  their  goods.  The 
troops  being  arrived  at  Sicca,  began  to  live  according  to  their 
own  difcretion,  without  any  controul  or  rule.  They  were 
now  fallen  at  once  into  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  inactivity,  from  a 
courfe  of  long  fatigue  and  hardfhip :  a  ftate,  which  ought  by 
no  means  ever  to  be  permitted  among  mercenary  foldiers ; 
and  which  is  often  of  itfelf  the  principal  and  only  caufe  of 
feditions. 

During  this  time  of  leifure,  fome  among  them  began  to 
compute  together  the  arrears  that  were  pretended  to  be  due ; 
accumulating  various  articles  without  any  fhew  of  reafon,  and 
enlarging  the  fum  beyond  it's  jufl  amount.    Others  called  to 
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mind  the  rewards  which  the  Generals  had  promifed  to  their 
fervices,  in  times  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  danger.  Up- 
on the  whole,  their  expectations  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  when  the  reft  of  the  forces  had  joined  them,  and  Hanno, 
who  prelided  over  the  aiTairs  of  Afric,  being  arrived  at  Sicca, 
inftead  of  giving  fatisfadlion  to  their  hopes,  began  to  enlarge 
upon  the  bad  condition  of  the  Republick,  burthened  as  he 
faid  by  heavy  taxes,  and  an  uncommon  fcarcity  of  all  things, 
and  requefted  them  to  abate  fome  part  even  of  that  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  due,  immediately  the  whole  army 
fell  into  difcontent  and  mutiny.  Meetings  and  cabals  were 
formed,  and  aftemblies  held  continually  ;  fometimes  of  the 
troops  apart,  according  to  their  feveral  tribes  and  countries : 
and  fometimes  of  all  together  in  a  body :  while  from  the 
various  and  difcordant  mixture  of  different  languages  and 
nations,  every  place  v/as  filled  with  confufion,  noife,  and 
tumult. 

If  the  Carthaginians,  in  filling  their  armies,  as  their  con- 
ftant  cuftom  was,  with  mercenaries  drawn  together  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  defigned  nothing  more  than  to  prevent  con- 
fpiracies,  and  render  the  authority  of  their  Generals  more  ab- 
folute  and  effectual,  they  may  feem  perhaps  in  this  refpe^l  to 
have  judged  not  unreafonably ;  for  troops  of  this  fort  cannot 
eafily  unite  together  in  fadious  counfels.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  practice  muft  be  allowed  to  be  highly  impolitic  and 
fafh,  if  we  confider  how  difficult  and  defperate  a  tafk  it  is,  to 
inftru6l,  convince,  or  foften,  the  minds  of  an  army  fo  com- 
pofed,  when  once  their  paffions  are  inflamed,  when  hatred 
and  refentment  have  taken  root  among  them,  and  a  fedition 
is  actually  begun.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  they  are  no 
longer  men,  but  wild  beafts  of  prey.  Their  fury  will  not  be 
confined  within  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human  wickednefs  or 
violence ;  but  breaks  out  into  effects  the  moft  terrible  and 
monftrous  that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  This  was  now  ex- 
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perienced  by  tlie  Carthaginians.  Their  army  was  compered 
of  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Ligurians ;  of  fome  from  the  Balearic 
iilands ;  of  fpurious  Greeks,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
fugitives  and  Haves ;  but  chiefly  of  Africans.  To  affemble  all 
thefe  together,  and  liarangue  them  with  any  good  effect,  was 
a  thing  impracticable;  uniefs  the  General  had  been  acquainted 
with  all  their  different  languages.  And  to  addrefs  them  fepa- 
rately  by  interpreters,  repeating  ftill  the  fame  thing  four  or 
iive  times  over,  feemed  a  tafk  as  difficult  as  the  other,  and 
not  more  likely  to  fucceed.  It  remained  therefore,  to  engage 
their  officers  to  employ  fuch  intreaties  and  arguments  among 
them  as  the  occafion  required.  And  this  was  the  method  that 
was  now  purfued  by  Hanno.  But  it  happened,  that  fome  of 
thefe  underftood  not  what  was  faid :  while  others,  feeming  to 
confent  to,  and  approve  of  the  inftrudlions  that  were  given 
them,  repeated  all  things  differently  to  the  foldiers ;  fome 
through  ignorance,  and  fome  from  malice  :  fo  that  fufpicion, 
doubt,  difxruff,  and  difcord  reigned  through  all.  They  fuf- 
pedled  likcwife,  that  it  was  not  by  accident,  but  with  deli- 
berate defign,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  deputed  to  them  a 
man  who  was  not  prefent  at  any  of  their  fervices  in  Sicily  ; 
inftead  of  fending  any  of  thofe  Generals,'  who  had  been  eye- 
witneffes  of  their  exploits,  and  had  promifed  them  the  re- 
wards which  they  now  demanded.  At  laft,  being  fully  in- 
flamed againfc  the  Carthaginians,  defpifing  the  authority  of 
Hanno,  and  diflrufting  feverally  their  own  officers,  they  began 
their  march  towards  the  city  with  all  their  forces,  amounting 
to  more  than  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  and  incamped  at  Tunis, 
which  was  diftant  from  Carthage  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ftadia. 

The  Carthaginians  were  fenfible  of  their  imprudence  when 
it  was  now  too  late.  They  had  been  guilty  of  one  great  error, 
in  drawing  together  to  one  place  fo  large  a  body  of  foreign 
foldiers ;   while  the  forces  that  they  were  able  to  raife  at 
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home,  were  fuch  as  could  not  greatly  be  depended  on,  in  cafe 
of  any  difficult  emergency.  But  it  was  ftill  more  rafh  and  in- 
confivderate,  to  oblige  them  to  take  along  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  their  goods ;  for  thefe  might  have 
ferved  as  hoftages,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Carthaginians 
might  have  made  the  troops  at  all  times  tractable  and  com- 
pliant, and  purfued  in  full  fecurity  fuch  meafures  as  their 
intereft  required. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  miftakes,  they  now  were  thrown 
into  fo  great  a  confternation,  upon  the  near  approach  of  thefe 
enraged  mercenaries,  that  they  fubmitted  to  try  every  expedi- 
ent that  was  likely  to  foften  their  refentment.  They  ordered 
all  kinds  of  provifions  to  be  conveyed  to  their  camp  in  great 
abundance  ;  and  there  to  be  fold,  at  fuch  prices  as  the  foldiers 
were  pleafed  to  fix.  They  fent  continual  deputations  to  them 
from  the  fenate  ;  promifing  to  confent  to  all  their  demands, 
as  far  as  their  power  would  reach.  But  as  this  denoted  the 
extreme  apprehenfion  and  difmay  with  which  the  Carthagini- 
ans were  feized,  fo  it  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  infolence  of 
the  mercenaries.  Their  demands  rofe  higher  every  day.  And 
fo  much  were  they  elated  by  their  paft  exploits  in  Sicily  againft 
the  Romans,  that  they  began  to  be  perfuaded,  that  neither 
the  Carthaginians,  nor  any  other  people  of  the  world,  were 
able  to  ftand  againft  them  in  the  field.  No  fooner  therefore 
were  the  ftipends  fettled  upon  their  own  conditions,  than  they 
made  a  new  demand  of  forne  allowance  for  the  horfes  which 
they  had  loft  in  battle.  This  being  likewife  confented  to,  they 
next  infifted,  that  their  appointment  for  provifions,  which  v/as 
•now  run  into  a  long  arrear,  fhould  be  adjufted  according  to 
the  higheft  price  that  corn  had  born  during  any  part  of  the 
war.  In  a  word,  fome  new  pretences  were  every  day  fug- 
gefted  by  the  feditious  that  were  among  them ;  till  their  de- 
mands upon  the  whole  were  fuch  as  it  was  not  pofiible  for  the 
Republick  to  difcharge.  The  Carthaginians  however  engaged 
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to  fatisfy  them  to  the  utmofl:  of  their  abiUties ;  and  at  laft 
prevailed  to  have  the  difpute  referred  to  one  of  the  Generak 
under  whom  they  had  fcrved  in  Sicily. 

Amilcar  Barcas,  who  was  one  of  thefe,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  troops :  for  as  he  never  had  been  joined  in 
any  of  the  deputations  to  them,  and  had  alfo  fliew^n  fuch  wil- 
lingnefs  and  hafte  to  lay  down  his  command,  they  conlidered 
him  as  in  part  the  caufe,  that  fo  little  refpe(9:  had  been  paid 
to  their  demands.  But  Gefco  was  a  man,  whom  they  all  re- 
garded with  efteem  and  favour.  He  alfo  had  born  command 
in  Sicily ;  and  had,  upon  all  occalions,  feemed  attentive  to 
their  intereft ;  but  moft  particularly  fo,  when  he  was  intrufted 
with  the  care  of  embarking  them  tor  Carthage.  To  his  de- 
cifion  therefore  they  readily  confented  to  refer  the  whole. 

Gefco  being  furnifhed  with  fuch  fums  of  money  as  were 
neceffary,  failed  away  to  Tunis.  As  foon  as  he  arrived,  he 
called  together  firfl:  the  officers,  and  afterwards  the  foldiers  by 
their  feveral  nations.  And  having  reproved  them  for  the  paft, 
enlarged  upon  the  ftate  and  circumftancrs  of  the  prefent 
times,  and  above  all  things  recommended  to  them  a  better 
conduct  for  the  time  to  come  ;  conjuring  them  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  the  Carthaginians,  under  whofe  pay  they  had 
fo  long  born  arms ,  he  next  applied  himfelf  to  diftribute 
among  the  troops,  according  to  their  feveral  countries,  the 
ftipcnds  that  were  due. 

There  was  among  them  a  certain  Campanian,  a  fugitive 
flave,  named  Spendius ;  who  was  noted  both  for  an  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  body,  and  for  a  fpirit  in  war  that  was  fear- 
lefs  and  enterprifing  even  to  rafhnefs.  This  man,  being  ap- 
prehenfive  of  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  his  mafter,  and 
of  being  put  to  death  in  torture,  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,  employed  his  utmoft  efforts,  both  by  words  and  adlions, 
to  prevent  all  treaty  with  the  Carthagmians.  There  was  alfo 
an  African,  whofe  name  was  Matho,  who  was  indeed  of  free 
4  condition. 
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condition,  and  had  ferved  regularly  in  the  army  :  but  having 
been  the  chief  incendiary  in  the  late  commotions,  and  fearing 
left  the  punifliment  even  of  thofe  diforders  which  others  had 
committed  fhould  fall  moft  heavily  upon  himfelf,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  all  the  views  of  Spendius,  and  refolved  to  purfue 
the  fame  defign.    Having  therefore  aftembled  the  Africans 
apart,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  as  foon  as  the 
reft  of  the  troops  were  fatisfied,  and  difmifted  to  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  they  alone  would  be  expofed  to  all  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Carthaginians ;  who  would  not  fail  to  punifli 
their  revolt,  in  a  manner  that  fhould  ftrike  a  terror  into  all 
the  ftates  of  Afric.    Thefe  fuggeftions  increafed  the  rage  with 
which  they  were  before  inflamed.  And  becaufe  Gefco  only  dis- 
charged the  ftipends  that  were  due,  but  referved  the  allowance 
for  their  corn  and  horfes  to  a  diftant  time,  on  this  flight  pre- 
tence the  foldiers  ran  together  tumultuoufly  in  a  body.  Spen- 
dius and  Matho  harangued  the  afl^embly,  in  terms  full  of  the 
bittereft  accufations  againft  the  Carthaginians.    Thefe  were 
greedily  received,  and  attended  to  with  pleafure :  but  if  any 
other  perfons  advanced  to  fpeak,  the  multitude,  without  wait- 
ing till  they  were  informed  whether  their  fentiments  were 
contrary  to,  or  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spendius,  inftantly  fell 
upon  them,  and  deftroyed  them  with  ftones.    A  great  num- 
ber, as  well  of  officers  as  private  men,  loft  their  lives  in  this 
manner.    The  fingle  word  which  they  all  in  common  under- 
ftood,  was.  Kill  ;  for  this  was  now  become  their  conftant 
practice :  efpecially  in  their  afternoon  aflemblies,  when  they 
were  inflamed  with  wine.   At  thofe  times,  as  foon  as  any  one 
began  to  call  out  Kill,  the  attack  was  made  fo  fuddenly  and 
with  fo  much  fury  from  every  quarter,  that  it  was  not  poffible 
lor  any  to  efcape,  who  had  fallen  within  their  reach.  This 
fury  having  in  a  fliort  time  filenced  all  debate,  Spendius  and. 
Matho  were  declared  Generals. 

M  2  Amidft 
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Amidft  all  the  madnefs  and  diforder,  which  had  now  taken 
poffeflion  of  the  camp,  Gefco,  preferring  the  fafety  of  his 
country  to  every  other  coniideration,  and  fearing  left  the 
favage  fury,  with  which  thefe  mercenaries  were  inflamed, 
fhould  bring  intire  deftrudion  and  ruin  upon  Carthage,  never 
ceafed  to  expofe  himfelf  to  danger,  but  tried  every  remedy 
which  care  or  vigilance  could  fuggeft :  fometimes  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  officers  apart ;  and  fometimes  calling  together 
the  foldiers  of  each  feveral  nation,  and  exhorting  them  to  re- 
turn again  to  their  duty.  But  it  happened,  that  when  the 
Africans,  in  one  of  thefe  aflemblies,  were  bold  and  impor- 
tunate in  their  clamours  for  the  allowance  for  provifions, 
which  they  had  not  yet  received,  Gefco,  in  order  to  check 
their  infolence,  bade  them  go  and  demand  it  of  their  General 
Matho,  This  anfwer  inflamed  their  minds  to  fuch  a  height 
of  fury,  that  not  admitting  the  leaft  delay,  they  ran  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  money  that  had  been  brought  from  Carthage, 
and  afterwards  feized  Gefco  and  his  company.  Spendius  and 
Matho  employed  all  their  arts  to  feed  and  keep  up  the  rage 
of  the  foldiers ;  being  perfuaded,  that  if  they  could  once  be 
drawn  to  commit  fome  violent  and  defperate  adion,  a  war 
muft  necefl'arily  follow.  The  attempt  fucceeded  :  they  feized 
the  money  into  their  hands  ;  plundered  the  Carthaginians  of 
their  goods  and  equipage  ;  and  having  ignominioufly  loaded 
Gefco  and  his  companions  with  chains,  threw  them  into  pri- 
fon  ;  and  from  this  time  declared  open  war  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  juftice  and  religion, 
and  of  the  eftabliflied  rights  of  mankind. 

Such  were  the  caufes,  and  fuch  the  beginning  of  the  War 
againft  the  foreign  mercenaries,  which  is  ufually  called  the 
African  War. 

When  Matho  had  thus  far  accompliflied  his  defign,  he  fent 
ambaflTadors  to  all  the  cities  of  Afric,  inviting  them  to  join  in 
this  attempt,  and  lend  their  aflTiftance  towards  the  recovery  of 
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their  common  liberty.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  readily  em- 
braced the  occafion,  and  raifed  large  fupplies  both  of  troops 
and  ftores.  The  army  then  divided  itfelf  into  two  feparate 
bodies ;  and  marched  to  lay  fiege  to  Utica  and  Hippo,  two 
cities  that  had  refufed  to  join  in  the  revolt. 

The  Carthaginians  were  deeply  affeded  by  this  flate  of 
their  affairs,  which  feemed  to  be  almoft  defperate.  What  their 
own  territory  produced,  was  indeed  at  all  times  fufficient  for 
the  common  occafions  of  the  people  :  but  all  the  publick  ne- 
cefTities  had  conftantly  been  fupplied  by  ftores  and  contribu- 
tions drawn  from  the  African  cities ;  and  their  battles  were 
always  fought  by  foreign  troops.  But  now  thefe  refources  not 
only  failed,  but  were  turned  againfl:  them  to  their  defl:ru(£tion. 
The  mifery  too  was  more  feverely  felt,  becaufe  it  had  hap- 
pened fo  contrary  to  all  their  hopes.   Wearied  and  exhaufted 
by  the  length,  and  clofe  continuance  of  the  war  in  Sicily, 
they  flattered  themfelves  that,  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  they  fliould  be  able  to  enjoy  fome  little  repofe  and 
cafe.   But  the  event  proved  different :  a  war  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  far  greater  and  more  terrible  than  the  other.  In 
the  firft,  the  only  contefl  was  for  Sicily,  againfl:  the  Romans: 
the  latter  was  a  civil  and  domeftick  war,  in  which  their  coun- 
try, lives,  and  liberties  were  all  in  danger.   Befides  this,  they 
had  no  ftore  of  arms,  nor  any  naval  force  ;  for  their  fleets 
had  been  all  deftroyed  in  the  late  engagements.  They  had  no 
method  of  procuring  fupplies ;  no  revenues  to  fupport  an 
army  ;  nor  fo  much  as  one  Angle  ally  or  friend,  from  whom 
they  could  expe(fl  afliftance.    Now  were  they  fenflble,  how 
•much  more  civil  diffentions  are  to  be  dreaded,  than  a  war 
maintained  in  a  foreign  country  againft  a  foreign  enemy.  But 
thefe  diftrefl^es  were  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  themfelves. 
For  during  the  late  war,  they  had  treated  all  the  Africans 
with  extreme  feverity  :  being  perfuaded,  that  the  necellities 
of  the  times  would  juftify  their  condudl.  Upon  this  pretence, 
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they  exadled  through  the  country  one  half  of  all  the  annual 
produce ;  and  impofed  a  tribute  on  the  cities,  double  to  what 
was  paid  before  the  war.  No  favour  or  remifTion  was  ever 
fhevvn  to  any,  how  poor  or  indigent  foever.  Among  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  fuch  as  were  of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpo- 
fition,  were  held  in  no  efteem  at  Carthage  :  but  thofe  were 
mofl  carefled  and  honoured,  vvho  collected  the  ampleft  ftores, 
and  pra^lifed  the  greateft  cruelty  upon  the  country.  Hanno 
was  one  of  thefe.  A  people  fo  opprefTed  wanted  no  perfua- 
fions  to  excite  them  to  revolt :  a  fingle  mcffage  was  fufficient. 
The  very  women,  who  had  often  quietly  beheld  their  huf- 
bands  and  their  children  dragged  to  prifon,  when  they  were 
unable  to  difcharge  the  tribute,  now  met  together  in  every 
city ;  and  having  folemnly  engaged  themfelves,  not  to  conceal 
any  part  of  their  goods,  they  brought  together  all  their  orna- 
ments, and  threw  them  into  the  common  treafure :  by  which 
means  Spendius  and  Matho  were  furnifhed  with  fupplies  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  they  not  only  paid  the  foldiers  their  ar- 
rears, as  it  had  been  promifed  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt,  but  were  able  alfo  from  that  time  to  defray  all  the 
neceffary  expences  of  the  war.  So  true  it  is,  tliat  in  affairs 
of  government,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  confine  our 
views  to  the  exigencies  only  of  the  prefent  time,  but  rather  to 
look  forwards  to  the  future. 

The  Carthaginians,  though  befet  by  fo  many  evils,  made 
hafle  to  draw  together  new  troops  of  mercenaries,  and  ap- 
pointed Hanno  to  be  their  General ;  who  fome  time  before 
had  been  fuccefsful  in  reducing  Hecatompylus,  together  with 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Afric,  to  the  Carthaginian  yoke.  They 
armed  likewife  all  the  citizens  that  were  of  fufiicient  age  ; 
trained  and  difciplined  the  Cavalry  of  the  city ;  and  refitted 
what  was  left  them  of  their  fleet ;  fome  Triremes,  a  few  vef- 
fels  of  fifty  oars,  and  the  largeft  of  their  boats. 

Spendius 
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Spendius  and  Matho,  being  joined  by  all  the  Africans,  to 
the  amount  of  feventy  thoufand,  had  divided  their  forces,  and 
were  now  laying  fiege  to  Utica  and  Hippo.  They  held  alfo  a 
ftrong  camp  at  Tunis :  fo  that  the  Carthaginians  were  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  exterior  Afric.  For  Carthage 
is  fituated  within  a  Gulph  upon  a  long  trad  of  land,  which 
bears  the  form  of  a  Peninfula ;  being  almoft  every  way  fur- 
rounded,  partly  by  the  fea,  and  partly  by  a  lake.  The 
Ifthmus,  which  connects  it  with  the  reft  of  Afric,  is  about 
twenty- five  ftadia  in  it's  breadth.  At  a  moderate  diftance 
from  the  Ifthmus,  and  on  that  fide  which  is  bounded  by  the 
fea,  ftands  Utica :  on  the  other  fide,  upon  the  lake,  is  Tunis. 
The  mercenaries  having  gained  poflefiion  of  thefe  two  pofts, 
and  thus  blocked  up  the  Carthaginians  within  their  walls, 
made  frequent  incurlions  both  by  night  and  day  even  to  the 
very  gates,  and  filled  the  city  with  continual  terror  and 
alarms.  • 

Hanno  completed  all  the  necefiary  preparations  with  dili- 
gence and  dexterity.  This  indeed  was  his  peculiar  talent : 
but  his  abilities  in  the  field  were  wholly  contemptible  and 
mean.  He  wanted  penetration  to  difcern  the  proper  oppor- 
tunities of  adion  :  and  his  whole  conduct  fhewed  him  to  be 
deftitute  both  of  fkill  and  fpirit.  For  though,  upon  his  firft 
march  to  Utica  to  relieve  the  fiege,  he  obtained  great  advan- 
tages againft  the  enemy,  who  v/ere  feized  with  terror  at  the 
number  of  his  elephants,  which  were  not  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred ;  yet  fo  far  was  he  from  improving  this  fuccefs,  as  he 
might  have  done,  fo  as  to  gain  a  complete  and  decifive  vic- 
tory, that,  on  the  contrary,  he  endangered  even  the  fafety  of 
thofe  whom  he  came  to  fuccour.  He  had  ordered  Catapults 
and  all  the  train  of  military  engines  to  be  brought  to  him  out 
of  the  city :  and  fitting  down  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
befiegers,  he  relblved  to  attack  their  camp.  The  elephants 
advanced  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they  foon  broke  through 
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the  intrenchnients  ;  and  the  mercenaries,  unable  to  fuflain  the 
fhock,  fled  from  the  camp  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  A 
great  part  of  them  were  killed  by  the  beafls :  the  reft  efcaped 
to  an  adjoining  hill,  that  was  rough  and  craggy,  and  covered, 
v/ith  woods,  and  relied  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  place  for 
their  fecurity.     Hanno,  who  had  been  always  ufed  to  fight 
againft  the  Africans  and  Numidians,  v/hofe  cuftom  it  is, 
whenever  they  are  routed,  to  continue  their  flight  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  till  they  are  quite  removed  from  the 
place  of  action ;  Hanno,  I  fay,  imagining  that  the  war  was 
ended,  and  all  danger  paft,  abandoned  at  once  all  care  both 
of  the  foldiers  and  the  camp  ;  and  retiring  into  the  city, 
began  to  fpend  his  time  in  luxury  and  eafe.  But  thefe  troops, 
who  faved  themfelves  upon  the  hill,  had  been  trained  under 
the  difcipline  of  the  bold  Amilcar  :  and  during  their  cam- 
paigns in  Sicily,  had  been  accuftomed  to  retreat  before  the 
enemy,  even  many  times  in  the  fame  day,  and  to  return  again 
as  often  to  the  charge.    When  they  therefore  faw,  that  the 
General  was  gone  into  the  city,  and  that  the  foldiers,  through 
confidence  from  their  late  vidlory,  negleded  to  guard  the 
camp,  and  were  difperfed  up  and  down  without  any  care  or 
caution,  they  fuddenly  returned,  and  marching  in  clofe  order, 
forced  their  way  through  the  intrenchments,  killing  a  great 
number  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  conftraining  the  reft  to  fave 
themfelves  by  a  hafty  and  ignominious  flight.    They  became 
mafters  alfo  of  the  baggage ;  and  of  all  the  military  machines, 
which  Hanno  had  ordered  to  be  brought  out  of  the  city,  and 
which  were  now  by  that  means  loft.    But  this  was  not  the 
only  inftance  in  which  this  General  fliewed  his  want  of  fenfe. 
For  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the  two  armies  lay  incamped  very 
near  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorza,  though  he  had 
twice  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement, 
and  twice  alfo  of  attacking  them  by  furprize,  yet  fo  abfurd 
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and  foolifli  was  his  condiid:,  that  he  fufFered  all  thele  occa- 
fions  to  efcape  him. 

At  lafi:  the  Carthaginians  feeing  that  their  affairs  were  fo  ill 
conduded,  made  choice  of  Amilcar  Barcas  for  their  GeneraL'J 
and  intrufted  to  him  the  care  oFthe  war.  The  army  confifted! 
of  feventy  elephants ;  of  fuch  bodies  of  mercenaries  as  theyi 
had  been  able  to  draw  together;  of  fome  deferters  from  thei 
enemy ;  and  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the  city,  which 
amounted  to  about  ten  thoufand  men.    Amilcar,  by  the  very 
firft  a6lion  which  he  performed,  ftruck  the  enemy  with  in- 
conceivable difmay  and  terror,  and  forced  them  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Utica.    It  was  an  adion  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  his 
paft  exploits ;  and  fuch  as  fully  anfwered  the  expedations 
which  his  country  had  conceived  of  him.    The  manner  of  it 
was  as  follows. 

The  extremity  of  the  Ifthmus,  which  joins  Carthage  to  the 
reft  of  Afric,  is  fecured  by  a  chain  of  rough  and  craggy  hills ; 
over  which  there  are  roads  made  by  art,  which  give  accefs  to 
the  other  fide.  Upon  thefe  hills  Matho  had  taken  care  to 
place  a  guard,  in  every  part  that  was  commodious  for  the 
purpofe.  Every  other  paflage  from  Carthage  to  the  country 
was  obftruded  by  the  Macar :  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  that 
was  fcarcely  fordable  in  any  part ;  and  which  had  only  one 
iingle  bridge  acrofs  it.  The  mercenaries  had  built  a  tov/n 
upon  the  bridge,  and  guarded  it  with  the  greatefl;  care  :  fo 
that  it  was  not  pofTible,  not  only  for  an  army,  but  even  for  a 
fingle  man,  to  pafs  without  difcovery.  Amilcar  having  care- 
fully confidered  all  thefe  obftacles,  and  employed  his  thoughts 
on  every  probable  method  of  furmounting  them,  at  laft  put 
in  praftice  the  following  expedient.  Having  obferved,  that 
as  often  as  certain  winds  began  to  blow,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  always  filled  with  fand,  fo  as  to  afford  a  firm  and 
eafy  paffage  over  it,  he  made  all  things  ready  for  his  defign, 
and  waited  for  the  time,  without  difclofing  to  any  one  his 
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intention.  The  winds  blew  accordingly  :  and  Amilcar,  begin- 
ning his  march  by  night  with  all  pofTible  fecrecy,  appeared 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  before  break  of  day ;  to  the 
great  aftonifhment  both  of  the  enemy,  and  of  thofe  that  were 
befieged  in  Utica.  He  then  continued  his  march  along  the 
plain,  to  attack  the  forces  that  were  ftationed  at  the  bridge- 

When  Spendius  faw  what  had  happened,  he  made  hafte  to 
meet  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men,  from  the 
town  upon  the  bridge.  About  fifteen  thoufmd  more  marched 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  camp  before  Utica,  to  fupport  the 
firft.  As  foon  as  they  were  joined,  they  mutually  exhorted 
each  other,  and  advanced  to  the  fight ;  imagining  that  it 
would  be  eafy  to  furround  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  inclofe 
them  as  in  a  fnare.  Amilcar  was  marching  with  the  Elephants 
in  front:  behind  thefe  were  the  light- armed  troops  and 
Cavalry :  and  laft  of  all  his  heavy  forces.  But  when  he 
remarked  the  impetuofity,  with  which  the  enemy  advanced 
againfl:  him,  he  fuddenly  inverted  his  whole  difpofition  ;  com- 
manding the  troops  that  were  in  front,  to  wheel  off  and  fall 
behind,  and  thofe  that  were  behind,  to  advance  and  form  the 
front.  The  mercenaries,  imagining  that  this  motion  was  the 
effedl  of  fear,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  already  were  prepa- 
ring to  retreat,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  ran  on  brifkly  to  the 
charge.  But  no  fooner  had  the  Cavalry  faced  about  again, 
and  come  forwards  to  cover  and  fupport  the  reft  of  the  forces 
that  were  flanding  in  perfed:  order,  than  the  Africans,  afto- 
nifhed  by  a  motion  which  they  had  not  looked  for,  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  ;  and  fell  back  upon  their  own  forces  in 
great  difbrder.  Many  were  deftroyed  in  that  confufion  ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  trodden  down  in  heaps  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian Cavalry  and  Elephants.  Upon  the  whole,  about  fix 
thoufand  of  them  were  killed,  and  two  thoufand  taken.  The 
rcfl  efcaped,  fome  to  the  camp  before  Utica,  and  fome  to  the 
town  upon  the  bridge. 
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Amilcar  having  thus  gained  the  vidlory,  purfued  the  enemy 
to  the  town  ;  which  they  abandoned  on  his  firfl:  approacli, 
and  retired  to  Tunis.  He  afterwards  marched  his  army 
through  the  country ;  drawing  many  cities  to  fubmifiion,  and 
reducing  many  more  by  force :  and  by  this  fuccefs  he  reftored 
the  courage,  and  raifed  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

But  Matho,  who  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Hippo,  advifed  Spendius  and  Autaritus  the  General  of  the 
Gaulsj  to  follow  clofely  after  the  Carthaginians,  and  attend 
to  all  their  motions ;  taking  care  only  to  avoid  the  plains,  by 
reafon  of  the  Cavalry  and  Elephants :  and,  keeping  their  route 
along  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  to  wait  their  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  the  enemy,  whenever  they  fhould  be  engaged  in 
any  difficulties.  He  fent  likewife  to  the  cities  of  Afric  and 
Numidia,  to  follicit  new  fupplies ;  and  conjured  them  not  to 
let  pafs  the  prefent  occalion,  fo  favourable  for  recovering  their 
common  liberty.  Spendius,  taking  with  him  fix  thoufand 
men  from  all  the  different  nations  that  were  at  Tunis,  toge- 
ther  with  the  Gauls,  who  now  amounted  to  two  thoufand 
only,  the  reft  having  deferted  to  the  Romans  during  the  fiege 
of  Eryx,  followed  the  advice  of  Matho,  and  marched  along 
the  fides  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  waiting  ftill  upon  the 
motions  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  It  happened,  that  Amil- 
car lay  incamped  in  a  certain  plain  furrounded  on  every  fide 
by  mountains,  when  the  expected  fuccours  alfo  arrived  from 
Afric  and  Numidia,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  rebels.  This 
threw  the  Carthaginians  into  the  greateft  conflernation.  The 
.  Africans  had  fixed  their  camp  before  them  ;  Spendius  with  his 
forces  lay  on  one  fide ;  and  the  Numidians  were  in  their  rear. 
The  danger  was  fo  threatening,  that  there  feemed  to  be  no 
way  left  to  efcape  it. 

But  while  things  were  in  this  fituation,  a  certain  Numidian 
Prince,  named  Naravafus,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  dif- 
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polition,  and  one  vvhofe  inclinations  had  always  led  him  to 
favour  the  Carthaginians  on  account  of  former  connexions 
between  his  family  and  that  people,  and  who  was  now  the 
more  confirmed  in  thofe  fentiments  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  great  abilities  and  fame  of  Amilcar  Barcas,  confidered  this 
as  a  proper  time  for  fettling  an  intire  and  perfecfl  union 
between  himfelf  and  the  Republick.  He  went  therefore  to 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  attended  by  about  a  hundred  horfe- 
men ;  and  advancing  clofe  to  the  intrenchments,  flood  boldly 
there,  making  fignals  with  his  hand.  Amilcar,  fjrprized  at 
the  appearance,  fent  one  to  inquire  his  bufinefs.  He  anfwered, 
that  he  deiired  a  conference  with  the  General.  And  when 
Amilcar  feemed  flill  doubtful  and  irrefolute,  as  if  fufpeding 
fome  ill  defign,  Naravafus,  delivering  his  horfe  and  javelins 
to  fom.e  of  the  attendants,  entered  unarmed  into  the  camp  ; 
with  fuch  an  air  of  confidence  and  intrepidity,  as  ftruck  the 
Carthaginians  with  aftonifhment  and  awe.  They  conduced 
him  however  to  the  General;  to  whom  he  declared,  that  he 
was  attached  by  inclination  to  all  the  Carthaginians,  but  more 
particularly  follicitous  to  obtain  Amilcar's  friendfhip  :  that  he 
was  therefore  come  to  enter  into  treaty  with  him :  to  afiifl:  in 
all  his  undertakings ;  and  to  fliare  in  all  his  councils,  without 
deceit  or  fraud."  The  candour  and  firtcerity  that  appeared  in 
this  difcourfe,  together  with  the  confidence  with  which  the 
young  man  had  at  firil  approached  the  camp,  gave  fo  much 
joy  and  fatisfad:ion  to  Amilcar,  that  he  not  only  confented  to 
admit  him  as  a  partner  in  all  his  counfels  and  defigns,  but 
promiled  alfo  with  an  oath  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, if  he  continued  firm  in  his  alliance  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  agreement  being  thus  concluded,  Naravafus 
brought  over  to  the  camp  the  Numidians  that  wxre  under  his 
command,  amounting  to  two  thoufand  men. 

As  foon  as  Amilcar  had  received  this  reinforcement,  he 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle.    Spendius  hkewife, 
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being  joined  by  the  Africans,  defcended  into  the  plain,  and 
advanced  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  fight  was  obftinate ;  but 
the  Carthaginians  at  laft  prevailed.  The  Elephants  performed 
great  fervice  in  the  adion  :  and  Naravafus  fignalized  himfelf 
above  all  the  army.  About  ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  four  thoufand  taken.  Spendius  and  Autaritus 
fav-ed  themfelves  by  flight.  When  the  adion  was  ended,  as 
many  of  the  prifoners  as  were  willing  to  ferve  among  the  Car- 
thaginians, were  receiv^ed  into  the  army  :  and  Amilcar,  having 
ordered  the  reft  to  be  brought  before  him,  informed  them, 
that  they  fhould  now  be  pardoned  for  all  that  was  pafl,  and  be 
permitted  to  depart  to  what  place  foever  their  feveral  inclina- 
tions led  them  ;  but  that  if  ever  again  they  were  found  ia 
arms  againfb  the  Carthaginians,  they  mufl  then  cxped  to  be 
treated  w^ith  the  lafi:  feverity. 

About  this  time,  the  mercenaries  that  were  sarrifoned  in 
Sardinia,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Spendius  and 
Matho",  revolted  from  their  duty  ;  and  having  fbut  up  their 
General  Boftar  in  the  citadel,  deftroyed  him  and  all  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Carthaginians  fent  Hanno  to  reduce  them  with 
an  army.  But  thefe  troops  alfo  joined  the  party  of  the  rebels : 
and  Hanno  having  fallen  alive  into  their  hands,  was  imme- 
diately nailed  to  a  crofs.  They  afterwards  put  to  death  all 
the  Carthaginians  that  were  in  the  place,  by  new  and  unufual 
tortures.  And  having  feized  the  principal  towns,  they 
maintained  themfelves  by  force  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
ifland.  But  fome  time  afterwards,  when  they  had  engaged 
in  fome  disputes  againft  the  people  of  the  country,  the  latter 
drov^e  them  from  the  ifland,  and  forced  them  to  Ry  to  Italy 
for  refuge.  In  this  manner  was  Sardinia  loft  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians :  an  ifland  famous  for  its  fize,  fertility,  and  number 
of  inhabitants ;  and  lb  fully  celebrated  on  thefe  accounts  by 
many  writers,  that  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  repeat  in  this  place 
what  has  already  been  obfervecl  and  confeffed  by  others. 
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Matho,  Spendius,  and  Autaritus,  jealous  of  the  effeds  of 
Amilcar's  gentle  treatment  oi  the  prifoners,  and  fearmg  left 
the  foldiers,  feduced  by  that  (hew  of  clemency,  fhould  run  to 
embrace  the  pardon  that  was  offered,  refolved  to  engage  the 
multitude  in  fome  horrid  and  inhuman  adlion,  which  might 
render  their  minds  quite  furious  and  implacable  towards  the 
Carthaginians.  For  this  purpofe,  having  called  the  troops 
together,  they  introduced  among  them  a  Courier,  as  bringing 
letters  from  the  rebels  in  Sardinia.  The  contents  of  thefe  were, 
to  advife  them  to  look  more  carefully  after  Gefco  and  his 
companions^  whom  they  had  feized  at  Tunis ;  for  that  there 
•were  fome  perfons  in  the  camp,  who  were  concerting  mea- 
fures  with  the  Carthaginians  to  fet  them  free.  Spendius  im- 
mediately laid  hold  on  this  occafion  to  harangue  the  aflbmbly. 
He  conjured  them  to  give  no  credit  to  the  affected  lenity  of 
Amilcar  :  that  his  intention  was  not  fo  much  to  fave  the  prifon- 
ers whom  he  had  taken,  as  to  feduce  by  that  fhew  of  mercy  the 
•whole  army  into  his  power,  that  he  might  afterwards  include 
them  all  in  one  common  puniiliment.  He  exhorted  them  to 
guard  Gefco  with  all  imaginable  care  :  that  the  efcape  of  a 
man  fo  eminent,  and  of  fuch  abilities  in  war,  would  not  only 
make  them  appear  contemptible  to  the  enemy,  but  might  alfo 
prove  the  intire  ruin  of  their  affairs  ;  fince  if  he  once  fhould 
find  himfelf  at  liberty,  he  would  not  fail  to  turn  againft 
them,  and  become  their  moft  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
icarcely  ended,  when  a  fecond  Courier  entered,  as  if  fent  from 
Tunis,  with  letters  of  the  fime  advice  and  import.  Upon 
this,  Autaritus  rofe  up  to  fpeak.  He  obferved  to  them,  that 
they  could  now  have  no  view  of  fafety,  but  in  rejed:ing  every 
thing  that  looked  towards  an  accommodation  with  the  Car- 
thaginians :  that  in  proportion  as  any  were  fufpended  in  their 
thoughts  by  the  hopes  of  pardon,  they  muft  by  confequence 
become  lefs  ftncere  and  fteady  in  the  caufe  in  which  they  were 
engaged.    He  advifcd  them  to  place  their  only  confidence  in 
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thofe  whofe  fentiments  were  moft  ievere  and  bitter  againft  the 
Carthaginians  i  and  to  confider  all  befides  as  enemies  and 
traitors.  In  conclufion,  he  urged  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Gefco, 
and  the  reft  that  were  prifoners  with  him,  fhould  prefently  be 
put  to  death  in  torture :  and  that  the  fame  treatment  ftiould 
be  alfo  fhewn  to  all  the  Carthaginians,  who  fhould  from  that 
time  fall  into  their  hands. 

Of  all  the  Chiefs,  Autaritus  was  able  to  make  the  greated 
impreffion  in  thefe  aflembHes,  becaufe  he  had  learned  to  fpeak 
in  the  Punic  language ;  which  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war  had  rendered  fo  familiar  to  the  foldiers,  that  they  ufed  it 
for  the  moft  part  on  all  occalions  of  common  intcrcourfe  and 
civility.    His  opinion  therefore  was  received  with  general 
acclamations,  and  aflentcd  to  with  eagernefs.    Yet  fome  of 
every  nation,,  moved  by  the  remembrance  of  the  kindnefles 
which  they  had  received  from  Gefco,  came  forwards  in  the 
aflembly,  and  began  to  beg,  that  at  leaft  the  torture  might  be 
fpared.  As  they  all  fpoke  together,  and  each  in  the  language 
of  his  country,  they  were  not  prefently  underftood.    But  no 
fooner  was  it  declared,  that  they  were  pleading  againft  the 
punifhment,  and  one  of  the  aftembly  had  called  out,  kill, 
KILL  them  all,  than  they  were  inftantly  overwhelmed  with 
ftones  by  the  furious  multitude,  and  their  bodies  carried  ofF 
by  their  companions,  as  if  they  had  been  llaughtered  by  fome 
favage  beafts.    Spendius  and  the  foldiers  then  took  Gefco, 
together  with  the  reft  of  the  Carthaginian  prifoners,  in  num- 
ber about  feven  hundred  ;  and  having  conducted  them  to  a 
little  diftance  without  the  camp,  cut  off  their  hands,  begin- 
ning firft  with  Gefco :  tlie  fame  whom  they  had  proclaimed 
not  long  before  to  be  their  benefador  and  their  friend,  and 
chofen  as  the  judge  of  all  their  wrongs  and  differences.  They 
afterwards  tore  away  the  fcalp  from  the  heads  of  thefe  un- 
happy men  ;  and  having  broken  and  miferably  mangled  all  j 
their  limbs,  caft  them  ftill  breathing  into  a  pit  together. 

5  The 
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The  news  of  this  horrible  tranfadion  affeded  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  the  deepeft  grieh  They  ordered  their  Generals 
Hanno  and  Amilcar  to  take  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  ven- 
geance upon  the  murtherers  of  their  countrymen.  They  like- 
wife  fent  fome  heralds  to  thofe  impious  wretches,  defiring 
Jeave  to  remove  their  bodies.  But  the  rebels  returned  for  an- 
fwer,  that  they  (hould  from  that  time  fend  neither  herald  nor 
ambaffador  to  their  camp,  on  pain  of  their  being  punifhed 
with  the  fame  cruel  death.  They  alfo  made  a  law  for  th^ 
time  to  come,  by  which  it  was  refolved,  that  all  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  were  taken  fhould  lofe  their  lives  in  torture,  and 
their  Allies  have  firfl:  their  hands. cut  oft',  and  be  then  fent 
back  in  that  condition  to  the  camp.  And  this  was  pundually 
-obferved  and  executed. 

Whoever  makes  refledion  upon  thefe  horrid  cruelties,  will 
eafily  be  convinced,  that  if  the  human  body  is  fometimes  in- 
vaded by  certain  corrupt  and  ulcerous  humours,  which  refifl: 
all  remedy,  the  minds  of  men  are  alfo  not  lefs  liable  to  fome 
diforders  that  prove  as  obftinate  and  fatal.  And  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  the  very  medicines  which  are  defigned  to  efted:  a 
cure,  often  ferve  only  to  inflame  and  irritate  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  even  quicken  the  progrefs  of  the 
evil ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  if  the  difeafe  be  totally  negleded, 
the  corruption  foon  fpreads  itfelf  through  all  the  neighbouring 
parts,  infeding  every  thing  within  its  reach,  till  the  whole 
body  becomes  unfound  ;  jufi;  fo  it  happens  to  the  mind,  when- 
ever it  is  tainted  with  thofe  dark  and  malignant  paftions,  which 
render  man  more  impious  and  favage  even  than  the  beafls 
themfelves.  If  you  offer  to  men  in  this  condition  the  foften- 
ing  remedies  of  clemency  and  pardon,  they  prefently  fufped 
it  to  be  mere  fraud  and  artifice ;  their  diffidence  grows 
ftronger,  and  their  averfion  to  you  is  more  deeply  rooted  than 
before.  But  if  you  refifl  their  violence,  and  oppofe  revenge 
» to  cruelty,  there  is  then  no  crime  too  horrible,  no  attempt 
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too  monftrous  for  them  to  engage  in.  They  exult  and  glory- 
in  their  impieties,  and  by  degrees  diveft  themfelves  of  ev^ery 
fentiment  and  pafTion  that  diftinguifh  human  nature.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  thefe  diforders  are  chiefly  owing 
to  a  bad  education,  and  impure  manners  ;  though  there  are 
many  other  caufes,  which  may  fometimes  aflift  to  bring  them 
on  :  among  which  none  is  fo  hkely  to  be  efFedual,  as  the  in- 
folence  and  rapacioufnefs  of  pubhck  governours.  The  truth 
of  thefe  remarks  is  evident  from  all  that  now  paffed  among 
the  mercenaries ;  and  more  particularly,  from  the  conduct  ot 
their  chief  commanders. 

Amilcar  being  now  in  the  higheft  degree  incenfed  againfl 
the  enemy,  and  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  encounter  with 
their  unbounded  rage  and  madnefs,  invited  Hanno  to  come 
and  join  him  :  hoping  by  means  of  their  united  forces  to  put 
a  fpeedy  end  to  the  war.  And  being  perfuaded,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  the  entire  extirpation  of  thefe  wretches  could  bring 
the  affair  to  any  effedlual  conclufion,  he  ordered  all  thofe  that 
fhould  fall  within  the  reach  of  the  fword  in  battle,  to  be  in- 
ftantly  deflroyed,  and  fuch  as  were  at  any  time  brought  pri- 
foners,  to  be  cail  alive  to  the  Elephants.  The  Carthaginians 
were  now  beginning  to  flatter  themfelves  with  better  hopes, 
when  on  a  fudden  their  whole  profpedl  was  fatally  reverfed. 
The  Generals  were  no  fooner  joined,  than  they  were  found 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  all  their  fentiments.  And  to  fuch 
a  height  was  this  difTenfion  raifed  between  them,  that  they 
not  only  neglefted  every  fair  occafion  of  doing  hurt  to  the 
enemy,  but  even  expofed  their  own  troops  to  frequent  attacks 
and  lofTes,  by  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  contefts.  The  Car- 
thaginians therefore  were  forced  to  fend  orders,  that  one  of 
them  fhould  quit  the  army ;  but  left  it  to  the  troops  to  make 
the  choice.  It  happened  alfo  about  the  fame  time,  that  the 
convoys  that  were  failing  to  the  army  from  Emporia,  a  place 
from  whence  they  ufually  drew  their  largeft  fupplies  of  corn 
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and  other  necefiaries,  were  all  funk  in  the  ocean  by  a  ftorm. 
Sardinia  likewife,  which  in  times  of  danger  or  neceflity  had 
always  furni{hed  liberally  to  their  wants,  was  now  revolted 
from  them.  But  the  fevereft  ftroke  of  all  was  the  lofs  of 
Utica  and  Hippo.  For  among  all  the  African  cities,  thefe  two 
alone  had  remained  unfhaken  in  their  duty ;  not  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  war,  but  during  the  time  alfo  of  Aga- 
thocles,  and  when  the  Romans  invaded  Afric  :  and  had,  on 
all  occaGons,  ferved  and  fupported  the  Republick  with  ftngular 
affedion  and  fidelity.  Yet  now,  they  not  only  embraced  the 
party  of  the  rebels,  without  any  kind  of  pretext  or  excufe,  but 
fliewed  even  an  uncommon  zeal  and  activity  in  the  caufe  : 
expreffing  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl  implacable  enmity  and 
hatred  againfl:  the  Carthaginians.  They  feized  the  troops  that 
had  been  fent  among  them  for  their  defence,  which  were  not 
fewer  than  five  hundred  men,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  to- 
gether with  their  commanders,  and  cafl:  them  without  the 
walls.  Nor  would  they  even  grant  permifTion  for  their  bodies 
to  be  buried,  though  this  was  requefted  by  the  Carthaginians. 
This  iituation  of  affairs  fo  much  raifed  the  hopes  of  Spendius 
and  Matho,  that  they  refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Carthage. 

Amilcar  being  joined  by  Annibal,  who  was  fent  to  com- 
mand in  the  room  of  Hanno,  whom  the  army  had  difplaced 
when  the  differences  between  the  chiefs  were  referred  to  their 
decifion,  marched  his  troops  through  the  country,  endeavouring 
to  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  the  enemy.  In  the  execution  of 
this  defign,  Naravafus  and  his  Cavalry  w^ere  of  great  fervice 
to  him  :  as  indeed  they  were  upon  all  occafions  of  the  war. 
Such  then  was  the  ftate  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 

But  the  Carthaginians,  being  thus  on  every  fide  clofely 
invefted  by  their  enemies,  were  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
ftates  that  were  in  alliance  with  them.  Hiero,  whofe  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  the  war,  had  all  along  complied  with 
i^very  thing  that  was  requefted  of  him.    But  at  this  time  ef- 
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pecially,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ferve  them  with  all  imaginable 
zeal  :  as  judging  that  his  intereft  required  Iiim,  in  order  to 
preferve  his  own  dominions  and  his  alliance  with  the  Ro-  , 
mans,  to  affift  in  faving  the  Carthaginians  from  deflrudlion  ;  j 
left  the  conquerors  fhould  become  too  powerful  to  be  con- 
trouled  in  any  future  projects.  In  this  he  certainly  was  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  good  fenfe  and  prudence.  For  thefe  conjee- 
tures  are  by  no  means  to  be  flighted  :  nor  ought  we  ev^er  to 
permit  any  growing  power  to  raife  itfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
ftrength,  as  to  be  able  to  tear  from  us  without  refiftance  even 
our  natural  undifputed  rights. 

The  Romans  alfo  punctually  obferved  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty  which  they  had  made  with  Carthage,  and  efpoufed  their 
interefts  with  zeal.  At  firft  indeed  an  accident  had  happened, 
which  threatened  to  embroil  anew  the  two  Republicks.  Some 
perfons,  failing  from  the  ports  of  Italy  to  Afric,  had  conveyed 
fupplies  to  the  camp  of  the  mercenaries.   The  Carthaginians 
feized  oa  thefe,  who  were  in  number  about  five  hundred,  and 
threw  them  into  prifon.  The  Romans  were  greatly  offended  at 
this  proceeding :  but  as  the  men  were  all  immediately  releafed 
again  upon  the  firft  demand,  they  were  fo  much  pleafed  and 
foftened  by  that  compliance,  that  they  not  only  fent  back  all 
the  Carthaginian  prifoners  that  were  left  from  the  Sicilian 
war,  but  from  that  time  chearfully  aftifted  the  Republick 
with  every  ofiice  of  humanity  and  friendfhip.  They  gave  per- 
miftion  to  their  merchants  to  export  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  to  x 
Carthage ;  at  the  fame  time  prohibiting  them  from  carrying 
any  to  the  enemy.    They  refufed  to  invade  Sardinia,  though 
invited  to  it  by  the  mercenaries  that  had  revolted  there.  And 
when  the  inhabitants  oi  Utica  offered  to  put  them  in  poffef- 
fion  of  that  city,  they  rejedled  the  propofal,  and  adhered  reli- 
gioufly  to  their  treaty.    By  the  help  of  all  thefe  fuccours,  the 
Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  fuftain  the  fiege  ;  while  Spen- 
dius  and  Matho  were  themfelves  no  lefs  befieged  :  for  Amilcar 
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had  intercepted  all  provifions  from  their  camp ;  and  at  lafl: 
reduced  them  to  fuch  extremity,  that  they  were  forced  to 
raife  the  fiege. 

Some  time  afterwards,  thefe  Generals,  having  drawn  to- 
gether the  bravefl:  of  their  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
fand,  among  whom  was  Zarxas  an  African  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  refumed  their  firft  delign,  of  following 
Amilcar  clofe  in  all  his  marches,  and  attending  to  the  motions 
of  his  army.  Their  chief  care  was,  to  avoid  the  plains,  from 
apprehcnfions  oi  the  Elephants  and  Cavalry  :  and  to  pofTefs 
ihcmfelves,  before  the  enemy,  of  all  the  mountainous  defiles 
and  narrow  pafies.  In  acts  of  courage  and  enterprifing  bold- 
ncfs,  they  fhewed  themfelves  to  be  in  no  point  inferior  to  the 
Carthaorinians :  but  their  want  of  fkill  was  often  fatal  to  them. 
Upon  this  occafion,  the  difference  was  clearly  feen,  between 
a  condud:  that  is  built  upon  the  rules  of  military  fcience,  and 
an  irregular  and  unfkilful  method  of  making  war.  For 
Amilcar  would  fometimes  contrive  to  feparate  fmall  bodies 
from  their  army,  and  like  an  artful  Chefs-player  inclofing 
them  on  every  fide,  by  that  means  deflroy  them.  Sometimes, 
when  his  motions  feemed  to  promife  a  general  engagement, 
he  drew  them  into  ambufcades  of  which  they  had  no  fufpi- 
cion.  In  a  word,  he  was  ever  ready  to  attack  them  both  by 
night  and  day,  when  they  leaft  expeded  his  approach.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  thus  deftroyed :  and  as  many  as  were 
taken  alive^  were  thrown  to  the  Elephants.  At  laft,  coming 
upon  them  by  furprize,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  them  in  a 
place  that  was  very  proper  for  his  own  forces,  but  incommo- 
dious to  the  rebels.  In  this  fituation,  not  daring  to  rifk  a 
battle,  nor  able  to  efcapc,  by  reafon  of  the  intrenchments 
which  Amilcar  had  extended  round  them,  they  were  reduced 
to  fo  great  extremity  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  feed 
upon  each  other  :  as  if  the  Deity  had  defigned  to  infiidl  a 
puniihment  upon  them  that  might  be  equal  in  its  horror  and 
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impiety  to  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed  againft  their 
fellow-creatures.  But  if  they  wanted  courage  to  venture  on 
an  engagement,  in  which  they  were  fure  of  being  defeated,, 
and  expofed  to  a  cruel  punifhment  if  taken,  they  were  much 
lefs  able  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  treaty  or  accommoda- 
tion, when  they  refledted  upon  their  paft  tranfaftions.  Their 
only  hopes  were  in  the  fuccours  which  they  expeded  would 
arrive  from  Tunis :  for  with  this  hope  their  Chiefs  continued 
ftill  to  flatter  them.  Under  this  affurance,  they  fubmitted 
yet  for  fome  time  longer  to  pradlife  this  horrible  barbarity 
againft  each  other.  But  when  they  had  impioufly  devoured 
all  their  prifoners  and  flaves,  and  no  fuccours  were  arrived, 
the  multitude  grew  impatient  of  their  mifery,  and  began  to 
threaten  their  Chiefs.  Spendius  therefore,  with  Autaritus 
and  Zarxas,  refolved  to  go  themfelves  to  the  enemy,  and 
treat  of  peace.  Having  firft  difpatched  a  herald,  and  ob- 
tained a  fafe  conduct,  they  went  accordingly  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Amilcar  upon  thefe 
conditions  :  That  the  Carthaginians  fliould  choofe  from 
among  the  enemy  ten  perfons,  whomfoever  they  thought 
proper ;  and  that  the  reft  fliould  be  difmifled,  each  with  his 
Angle  garment."  Amilcar  then  faid,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  treaty,  he  made  choice  of  thofe  that  were  there  prefent. 
Thus  the  Carthaginians  got  into  their  power  Spendius  and 
Autaritu5,  and  the  reft  of  their  oflicers  of  greateft  eminence. 

The  Africans,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  no  fooner  found  that  their  Chiefs  were  made  prifoners, 
than  they  ran  tumultuoufly  to  arms,  in  order  to  refent  the 
Tuppofed  treachery.  But  Amilcar  furrounding  them  with  the 
Elephants,  utterly  deftroyed  them  all^  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  forty  thcufand  men.  The  place  where  this  adion  hap- 
pened was  called  the  Saw  •  becaufe  the  figure  of  it  fomewhat 
rcfembled  that  inftrument.  By  this  victory,  Amilcar  raifed 
the  hopes  of  his  countrymen  a  fecond  time,  when  they  had 
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al 011)0:  begun  to  dcfpair  of  fafety.  He  then  inarched  through 
the  countrv,  with  Annibal  and  Naravafus  :  and  having  re- 
ceived the  Africans,  who  were  ready  every  where  to  fubmit, 
and  recovered  nioft  of  the  principal  towns  to  their  party,  they 
next  advanced  to  lay  fiegc  to  Tunis,  into  which  Matho  had 
retired  with  all  his  forces. 

Annibal  fixed  his  camp  before  the  city,  on  that  fide  of  it 
which  looked  towards  Cartilage  ;  while  Amilcar  poftcd  him- 
felf  on  the  oppofite  fide.  They  then  took  Spendius,  and  the 
refl:  of  the  prifoners,  and  carrying  them  near  the  walls,  cruci- 
fied them  there,  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  But  Matho,  perceiv- 
ing that  Annibal,  elated  by  the  paft  fuccefs,  was  remifs  and 
negligent  in  his  pofi:,  fallied  out  upon  him,  and  attacking  the 
inirenchments,  killed  a  great  number  ot  the  Carthaginians,  and 
forced  the  reft  to  fiy  out  of  the  camp.  All  the  baggage 
was  loft,  and  Annibal  himfelf  taken  priloner.  This  laft  was 
immediately  conduded  to  the  crofs  of  Spendius,  and  fixed 
alive  upon  it ;  after  he  had  firft  been  forced  to  fufter  the  moft 
cruel  torments.  Thev  killed  alfo  thirty  of  the  nobleft  Car- 
thaginians  round  Spendius's  body.  As  if  fortune  had  taken 
nnufual  pains,  to  aft'ord  alternately  to  either  party,  the  means 
oi"  retaliating  upon  the  other  by  the  moft  inhuman  methods 
of  revenge. 

The  diftance  of  the  two  camps  prevented  Amilcar  from 
being  informed  in  time  of  what  had  happened.  Nor  was  he 
able,  when  he  knew  it,  to  fend  any  fuccours,  on  account  ot  the 
difticulties  ot  the  way  that  lay  between.  He  therelore  im- 
mediately decamped,  and  marching  along  the  Macar,  Hit  down 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Carthaginians  had  juft  begun  to  recover  new  life,  and 
were  entertaining  better  hopes,  when  this  unhappy  aftair  threw 
them  again  into  no  final  I  dejedlion  and  amazement.  They 
did  not  however  negle(ft  the  care  of  their  fafety :  but  choofing 
thirty  of  the  Senators,  they  fent  them  away  to  Amilcar,  toge- 
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ther  with  Hanno  the  former  General,  and' all  the  citizens  that 
were  left  of  age  to  bear  arms :  fo  that  this  was  confidered  as 
their  lafl:  and  only  effort.  They  earncftly  recommended  it  to 
the  Senators,  to  ufe  all  their  power  to  reconcile  the  Generals, 
and  to  engage  them  to  regard  only  the  exigencies  of  the  Re- 
publick,  and  a6l  together  with  fuch  harmony  as  the  ftate  of 
affairs  required.  After  many  conferences  and  debates,  this 
was  at  laft  effeded.  Hanno  and  Amilcar  were  conftrained  to 
agree  in  fentiments  ;  and  yielded  up  their  differences  to  the 
public  good.  From  this  time,  all  things  went  profperoufly 
for  the  Carthaginians :  who  gained  continually  fome  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  in  a  variety  of  little  combats,  ambufcadcs, 
purfuits,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leptis,  and  in  other 
places  ;  till  Matho,  finding  himfelf  fo  greatly  harraffed  and 
diftreffed,  was  determined  to  engage  in  a  decifivc  adion.  The 
Carthaginians,  on  their  fide,  fliewed  no  lefs  eagcrnefs.  Botli 
parties  therefore  fummoned  all  their  allies  ;  recalled  their  gar- 
rifons  from  the  towns ;  and  refolvcd  to  rifk  the  whole  upon  a 
fmgle  battle.  When  all  things  were  ready,  the  Generals  by 
agreement  drew  out  their  forces,  and  the  fight  began.  I1ie 
victory  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  Africans  were  killed  in  the  ad:ion  ;  the  reft  efcapcd 
to  a  certain  city  that  was  near,  but  furrendered  themfelves  in 
a  fhort  time  after.  Matlio  was  taken  prifoner.  All  the  parts 
of  Afric  foon  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors,  except  the  cities 
of  Utica  and  Hippo :  which  alone  were  forced  to  difclaim  all 
thoughts  of  peace,  becaufc  their  paft  behaviour  had  left  tliem 
no  hopes  of  pardon.  Of  fuch  importance  is  it,  in  diffenfions 
of  this  kind,  to  obferve  a  moderate  condudt,  and  abftain  from 
all  fuch  exceffes  as  arc  too  great  for  mercy.  13 ut  no  fooner 
had  Hanno  invefted  one  of  them,  and  Amilcar  the  other,  than 
they  were  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Thus  the  war, 
which  had  threatened  intirc  deftrudion  to  the  Carthaginians, 
was  now  ended  in  reducing  all  the  parts  of  Afric  to  their  for- 
mer 
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mer  obedience,  and  in  punifhing  die  authors  of  it :  for  the 
Youth  of  the  city,  after  they  had  led  the  prifoners  in  triumph, 
iiiflided  upon  Matho  and  the  refl:  every  kind  of  indignity  and 
torture  that  invention  could  contrive. 

Such  was  the  concluHon  of  the  war  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  their  mercenaries,  after  a  continuance  of  three  years, 
and  about  four  months :  a  war,  by  far  the  moft  impious  and 
bloody,  of  any  that  we  find  in  Hiftory. 

About  this  time  the  Romans,  invited,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  the  mercenaries  that  had  revolted  in  Sardinia, 
refolved  to  take  poCefHon  of  that  Ifland.  And  when  the  Car- 
thaginians began  to  fhew  their  refentment  of  this  proceeding, 
and  were  preparing  to  oppol'e  by  force  the  rebels  that  had  thus 
robbed  them  of  their  rights,  the  Romans  prefently  declared 
war  againfl:  them  ;  pretending  that  their  preparations  were 
not  fo  much  defigned  againft  the  people  of  Sardinia,  as  againft 
themfelves.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  juft  before  de- 
livered, when  they  leaft  expeded  it,  from  a  mofl:  dreadful 
war,  and  were  by  no  means  able  in  their  prefent  circumftances 
to  contend  againft  the  Romans,  yielded  to  the  neceflity  of  the 
times  •  and  not  only  gave  up  Sardinia,  but  confented  alfo  to 
pay  twelve  hundred  Talents,  rather  than  be  involved  in  a  war, 
which  they  were  too  weak  at  that  time  to  fuftain. 
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WE  fliewed  in  the  preceding  Book,  at  what  time  it  was, 
that  the  Romans,  after  they  had  fully  fettled  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  began  firfl:  to  extend  their  views  abroad  ;  the 
manner  in  which  they  paffed  over  into  Sicily ;  and  the  reafons 
that  induced  them  to  declare  war  againft  the  Carthaginians, 
in  order  to  drive  them  from  that  Ifland.  We  took  notice  alfo 
of  the  time  in  which  they  firft  employed  a  Naval  armament : 
and  recounted  all  that  happened  to  the  two  Republicks  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  war ;  in  the  end  of  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  forced  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  leave  to  the  Romans  the 
foverei'gnty  and  poffeffion  of  all  the  ifland,  thofe  parts  alone 
excepted  which  belonged  to  Hiero.  We  next  related,  in  what 
manner  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  revolted  from  their 
duty,  and  kindled  that  which  was  called  the  African  War. 
V/e  faw  to  how  monftrous  a  height  their  impieties  were  raifed  ; 
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with  all  the  unnatural  exceilcs,  and  dreadful  circumftances 
that  attended  them  :  till  the  Carthaginians  became  at  laft  fu- 
perior  to  their  enemies.  We  now  go  on,  to  give  a  concife 
and  general  abftrad  of  the  chief  events  which  followed  thefe 
tranfadions,  agreeably  to  our  firft  defign. 

As  foon  as  the  Carthaginians  had  quieted  their  domeftick 
troubles,  they  fent  Amilcar  Barcas  with  an  army  into  Spain. 
Amilcar,  taking  with  him  Annibal  his  fon,  who  was  then 
about  nine  years  old,  paffed  the  Straits  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  in  the  courfe  of  almofi:  nine  years  which  he 
fpent  in  that  country,  greatly  extended  the  dominions  of  the 
Republick  ;  reducing  many  different  nations  to  the  Carthagi- 
nian yoke,  fome  by  perfuafion,  and  fome  by  force ;  and  at 
laft  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  former  great  ex- 
ploits. For  being  engaged  in  battle  with  a  certain  people, 
diftinguidied  by  their  bravery  and  ftrength,  and  who  had 
brought  a  very  numerous  army  againfl:  him  into  the  field,  he 
fell  nobly  in  the  adion,  after  he  had  fhewn  amazing  proofs  of 
hardinefs  and  courage.  The  Carthaginians  made  choice  of 
Afdrubal  to  fucceed  him  ;  who  was  General  of  the  Triremes, 
and  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  Amilcar. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  Romans  prepared  to  invade 
Illyria,  and  for  the  firft  time  fent  their  armies  into  thofe  parts 
of  Europe.  An  event,  which  muft  be  carefully  confidered 
and  attended  to,  by  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  enter  into  our 
defign,  and  comprehend  in  it's  whole  extent  the  gradual  pro- 
grefs  and  advancement  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  Empire.  The 
expedition  then  owed  it's  birth  to  the  caufe  which  I  am  going 
to  relate. 

Agron,  King  of  Illyria,  the  fon  of  Pleuratus,  whofe  forces 
both  by  land  and  fea  were  greater  than  thofe  of  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  was  gained  with  large  fums  of  money  by  Deme- 
trius, the  Father  of  Philip,  to  fend  relief  to  the  Mydionians, 

who 
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who  were  befieged  by  the  iEtolians.  For  when  the  ^^toHans 
had  employed  in  vain  all  the  methods  of  perfuafion,  to  pre- 
vail upon  this  people  to  unite  themfelves  to  their  Republick, 
they  refolved  to  fubdue  them  to  their  laws  by  force.  Having 
therefore  drawn  together  a  numerous  army,  they  invefted  the 
city,  and  preffed  it  clofely ;  employing  againft  it  all  kinds  of 
machines,  and  every  method  of  attack.  When  the  place,  re- 
duced to  great  extremity,  was  every  day  expected  to  fur- 
render,  the  Praetor  of  the  iEtolians,  reflecting  that  the  time 
was  alfo  drawing  near  in  which  the  Magiftrates  were  ufually 
eledled,  and  that  his  place  mufl:  foon  be  yielded  to  a  fucceflbr, 
called  together  an  affembly  of  the  people,  and  reprefented  to 
them,  that  as  he  had  all  along  fuftained  the  chief  fatigue  and 
burthen  of  the  liege,  it  was  highly  reafonable  that  he  alone 
fhould  poflefs  the  right  of  diflributing  the  fpoil,  and  the 
honour  of  having  his  name  infcribed  upon  the  Trophies, 
whenever  the  city  fliould  be  taken.  But  as  this  motion  was 
oppofed  by  many,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  who  had  any  hopes 
of  gaining  the  Pr£etorfl:iip  for  themfelves,  who  infifted  that  no 
judgement  fhould  be  given  before  the  event,  but  the  whole  be 
referved  intire,  till  they  lliould  fee  upon  whom  fortune  in- 
tended to  beftow  that  honour  ;  it  was  at  lafl:  refolved,  that  if 
the  new  Magiftrates  fhould  take  the  city,  the  Diftribution  of 
the  fpoil,  and  the  Infcription  of  the  Trophies  fhould  be  ad- 
judged to  Him  in  conjundion  with  the  Prstor  of  the 
former  year. 

When  the  affair  was  thus  determined,  and  the  very  follow- 
ing day  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  new  Praetor  to  be 
•elected  and  to  enter  into  his  oflice,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  ^tolians ;  a  hundred  Barks,  having  on  board  five  thou- 
fand  Illyrians,  arrived  in  the  night,  and  caft  anchor  as  near 
the  city  as  was  poflible.  At  break  of  day  the  troops  were  dif- 
embarked  in  great  hafte  and  filence  :  and  having  ranged  them- 
felves in  order  of  battle  after  the  manner  of  their  country, 
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they  marched,  divided  into  cohorts,  towards  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  The  ^tolians  were  thrown  at  firft  into  fome  kind  of 
confternation,  by  an  attempt  fo  bold  and  hardy,  and  which 
they  had  not  in  the  leaft  expeded.  But  that  fpirit  of  arrogance 
and  haughty  fiercenefs,  by  which  this  people  had  been  long 
diftinguifhed,  and  their  confidence  in  the  ftrength  and  num- 
ber of  their  forces,  foon  took  place,  and  in  fome  degree  dif- 
pelled  their  fears.  They  drevy  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cavalry,  toother  with  the  heavy-armed  troops,  upon  the 
plain  before  the  camp  :  and  having  at  the  fame  time  poiTefTed 
themfelves  of  certain  eminencies  that  flood  commodious  for 
the  adion,  they  pofted  the  reft  of  the  Cavalry  upon  them 
with  the  light-armed  forces.  But  thefe,  being  firft  attacked, 
were  not  able  to  ftand  againft  the  numbers  and  clofe  order  of 
the  enemy ;  who  difperfed  them  with  little  difficulty,  and 
forced  the  Cavalry  alfo  to  retreat  back  to  the  heavy- armed 
troops.  The  Illyrians  then  came  pouring  down  with  violence 
from  the  eminencies  upon  the  troops  that  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  on  the  plain  :  and  being  at  the  fame  time  affifted  by  the 
Mydionians  from  the  town,  they  made  their  attack  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  the  iEtolians  were  completely  routed.  Many  of 
them  were  killed  in  the  adtion  ;  and  a  greater  number  taken, 
together  with  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  When  the  Illyrians 
had  thus  happily  executed  the  orders  of  their  King,  they 
loaded  their  velTels  with  the  fpoils,  and  fteered  their  courfe 
back  again  towards  their  own  country. 

The  Mydionians,  having  obtained  their  fafety  in  a  manner 
fo  ftrange  and  unexpedcd,  called  together  an  affembly  of  the 
people,  and,  amxong  other  publick  Refolutions,  made  alfo  a 
Decree  concerning  the  Infcription  of  the  Trophies;  in  which, 
following  the  example  of  the  ^tolians,  they  adjudged  it  in 
common  to  the  Prictor  that  was  then  in  office,  and  to  thofe 
who  fliould  aftervt'ards  be  elected  to  it :  as  if  Fortune  had  de- 
figned  to  give  a  moft  confpicuous  proof  of  her  power  in  all 

human 
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human  affairs,  by  thus  enabling  the  Mydionians  to  retort 
upon  their  enemies  the  very  acl  and  manner  of  difgrace,  which 
but  a  httle  time  before  had  been  decreed  againft  themfelvesv 
What  happened  now  to  the  ^^tolians  may  ferve  alfo  to  in- 
flrudl  us,  never  to  deliberate  upon  the  future  as  if  it  were 
already  arrived,  nor  build  any  certain  expectations  on  events, 
which  perhaps  may  take  a  very  contrary  turn  from  what  at 
fh-il:  they  feem  to  promife  ;  but  in  all  human  affairs,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  that  relate  to  war,  to  leave  always  fome  room 
to  fortune,  and  to  accidents  which  cannot  be  forefeen. 

When  the  fleet  was  returned  to  lUyria,  and  had  given  an 
account  to  the  King  of  their  fuccefs,  Agron,  being  overjoyed 
that  his  troops  had  given  fome  check  to  the  infolence  and 
haughty  fpirit  of  the  -^Etolians,  indulged  himfeU  in  feafts  and 
banquets  to  fo  great  excefs,  that  he  was  fcized  with  a  pleurif/, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days  after.  His  wife  Teuta  took 
poffeflion  of  the  kingdom^  and  governed  it  with  the  afliftance 
of  her  friends.  This  Queen,  who  in  her  difpofition  was  a  pcr- 
fe(5t  woman,  dazzled  with  the  fplendour  of  the  late  fuccefs, 
and  utterly  regardlefs  of  all  the  States  around  her,  at  flrft  per- 
mitted private  men  among  her  fubjects  to  fit  out  fhips  for 
piracy  :  and  afterwards,  having  drawn  together  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fleet,  with  an  army  not  inferior  to  that  which  was 
employed  in  the  former  expedition,  fhe  gave  commiflion  to 
her  Generals,  to  exercife  hoftilities  upon  every  nation  without 
referve.  Their  firft  defcent  was  made  upon  the  coafls  of  Elis 
and  Meffenia  :  which  were  indeed  at  all  times  more  expofed 
to  infults  from  the  Illyrians,  than  any  other  countries.  For 
•as  their  coafl  was  of  great  extent,  and  their  principal  towns 
alfo  fituated  far  within  the  land,  it  was  eafy  for  the  enemy  to 
over-run  and-  lay  wafle  the  country,  before  any  efi:'e£i:ual  fuc- 
cours  could  be  fent  to  their  relief.  At  this  time  it  happened, 
that  the  Illyrians  had  one  day  advanced  as  far  as  to  Phcenice, 
a  town  of  Epirus,  in  fearch  of  provifions :  and  finding  there 
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a  body  of  Gallic  troops,  in  number  about  eight  hundred, 
whom  the  Epirots  had  retained  in  their  fervice,  they  immedi- 
ately  began  to  concert  meafures  with  them  for  furprifing  the 
town.  The  Gauls  foon  confented  to  the  projed:  ;  and  the 
lllyrians,  having  landed  their  troops,  and  being  joined  by  the 
foldiers  of  the  garrifon,,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  place 
upon  the  firft  aifault. 

As  foon  as  the  Epirots  received  the  news  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  drew  together  an  army  with  great  diligence : 
and  marching  towards  Phcenice,  they  there  incamped,  having 
in  their  front  the  river  that  runs  before  the  town  ;  and  for 
their  greater  fafety,  they  removed  the  planks  of  the  bridge 
that  was  upon  it.  Being  afterwards  informed,  that  Scerdi- 
laidas  was  advancing  by  land  againft  them,  ta  the  head  of  five 
thoufand  Illyrians,  and  that  he  defigned  to  take  his  route 
along  the  paffes  of  Antigonia,  they  fent  away  one  part  of 
their  army  to  fecure  that  city:  while  the  reft  lay  quiet  in  their 
poft  ;  indulging  themfelves  in  full  fecurity  in  the  plenty  of 
the  country,  and  negle<fting  even  to  place  the  neceffary 
-guards  about  the  camp.  The  Illyrians,  having  heard  of  the 
divifion  which  the  enemy  had  made  of  their  forces,  and  of  the 
■negligence  that  now  reigned  among  them,  began  their  march 
by  night,  and  laying  planks  acrofs  the  bridge,  pafTed  the  river 
without  refiftance  :  and  having  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  a  ftrong 
and  advantageous  poft,  they  continued  there  till  break  of  day. 
In  the  morning,  both  armies  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of 
battle,  in  fight  of  the  town.  The  Epirots  were  defeated  in 
the  engagement;  many  of  them  being  killed,  and  a  greater 
number  taken  prifoners.  The  refl  direded  their  flight  tov^ards 
Atintania,  and  efcaped. 

The  Epirots,  after  this  ill  fuccefs,  finding  themfelves  too 
weak  to  repel  the  enemy,  and  recover  what  they  had  loft, 
implored  alliftance  from  the  ^tolians  and  Achasans ;  who, 
in  compafiion  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  their  affairs,  raifed  an 
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army  for  their  relief,  and  marched  toward  Helicranum.  The 
Illyrians  that  had  feized  Phoenice,  being  now  joined  by  the 
troops  that  were  brought  by  Scerdilaidas,  came  alfo  to  the 
fame  place,  intending  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  as 
the  ground  was  not  commodious  for  their  defign,  and  becaufe 
they  had  about  this  time  alfo  received  letters  from  the  Queen, 
prelling  them  to  return  with  all  poflible  diligence,  to  reduce 
fome  towns  that  had  revolted  to  the  Dardanians,  they  wafted 
all  the  province,  and  afterwards  confented  to  make  peace  with 
the  Epirots ;  reftoring  their  city  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money, 
and  relealing  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  free.  And  having 
fent  the  flaves  on  board  their  veffels,  together  with  the  reft  of 
their  booty,  they  failed  away  to  Illyria :  while  Scerdilaidas, 
with  the  troops  that  were  under  his  command,  took  his  route 
back  again  through  the  paffes  of  Antigonia.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  invafion  ftruck  no  fmall  terror  into  all  the  Greeks  that 
inhabited  the  coaft.  For  when  they  faw  that  the  ftrongeft  and 
nioft  powerful  town  of  all  Epirus  had  fallen  fo  fuddenly  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  no  longer  trembled  for  their 
lands  and  country  only,  as  in  former  times  ;  but  began  ta 
fear,  that  there  would  now  be  no  fecurity  either  for  them- 
felves  or  any  of  their  cities. 

The  Epirots,  thus  refcued  from  deftru<51;ion  when  they  had 
fcarcely  any  hopes  of  fafety  left,  were  fo  far  from  {hewing  any 
refentment  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  fuffered,  and  fo 
forgetful  likewife  of  what  they  owed  to  their  deliverers,  that 
they  fent  ambafiadors  to  Teuta,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Arcanians,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  her.  And  from  this 
time  they  conftantly  fupported  and  aftiftcd  the  Illyrians,  in 
oppoiition  to  all  the  interefts  of  the  Achsans  and  iEtolians  : 
affording,  by  this  declared  ingratitude  towards  their  friends 
and  benefadlors,  a  no  lefs  fignal  inftance  of  their  want  of 
fenfe  and  judgement,  than  that  which  had  appeared  in  their 
former  condud.  Whenever  we  fall  into  any  of  thofe  cala- 
mities 
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mities  which  are  naturally  incident  to  mankind,  and  from 
which  no  care  or  forefight  could  have  faved  us,  the  fault  is 
juftly  charged  on  fortune,  or  an  enemy.  But  when  our  fuf- 
ferings  are  purely  the  refult  of  our  own  indifcreet  and  foolifh 
conducl,  the  blame  can  only  be  imputed  to  ourfelves.  And  as 
the  ftrokes  of  fortune  ufually  excite  the  pity  of  mankind,  who 
feem  willing  to  partake  in  our  diftrelTes,  and  are  ready  to  lend 
us  their  affiflance  ;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  an  open  and  deli- 
berate folly  cannot  fail  to  draw  after  it  the  cenfure  and  re- 
proaches of  all  who  view  it  in  it's  proper  light.  And  this  was 
plainly  the  treatment,  which  the  Epirots  at  this  time  merited 
in  the  eyes  of  Greece.  For  in  the  Jirft  place,  the  common 
and  well  known  character  of  the  Gauls  might  have  rendered 
them  more  cautious  of  intrufting  any  of  that  nation  with  the 
defence  of  a  noble  citv,  whofe  wealth  and  flourifhing  condi- 
tion  muft  continually  tempt  them  by  ftrong  incitements  to 
revolt.  But  this  body  of  troops  efpecially  were  men,  whofe 
temper  and  deiigns  deferved  to  have  been  watched  with  more 
than  ordinary  care.  For  they  not  only  had  been  driven  from 
fheir  country  by  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  on  account  of 
fome  acls  of  treachery  and  violence  which  they  had  committed 
againft:  their  kindred  and  common  tribes  ;  but  when  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  at  that  time  preded  by  the  war  of  Sicily, 
had  receiv^ed  about  three  thoufand  of  them  into  their  pay,  and 
jftationed  them  in  Agrigentum,  they  took  occafion,  from  fome 
diflenGons  that  arofe  between  the  foldiers  and  their  chief 
-commanders  on  the  fubjedl  of  their  pay,  to  pillage  that  very 
city,  which  they  had  been  engaged  to  protect  and  guard  from 
infult.  Being  afterwards  in  garrifon  at  Eryx,  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  befieging  it,  they  formed  a  projecl:  for  delivering 
up  the  town  and  inhabitants  to  the  enemy  :  and  when  the 
treafon  was  dilcovered,  they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Yet  among  thefe  alfo,  they  not  long  afterwards 
betrayed  tliejr  truft  •  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Eryciniaa 
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Venus.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  war  was  ended,  the  Romans, 
having  feen  fuch  proofs  of  their  abandoned  profligacy,  ftripped 
them  of  their  arms,  and  putting  them  on  board  fome  vefTels, 
banifhed  them  all  out  of  Italy.  Thefe  were  the  troops,  to 
whom  the  Epirots  now  committed  the  defence  of  their  go- 
vernment and  country ;  and  trufted  the  moft  flourifliing  of  all 
their  cities  to  their  care :  fo  that  in  jullice,  themfelves  alone 
muft  be  confidered  as  the  chief  and  only  caufe  of  the  misfor- 
tunes that  enfued.  A  condud  fo  repugnant  to  all  fenfe  and 
reafon  deferved  not  to  pafs  without  fome  reflexion  :  and  it 
may  ferve  hereafter  as  a  caution  to  all  States,  never  to  admit 
too  ftrong  a  garrifon  within  their  cities,  efpecially  if  it  be 
compofed  of  ftrangers  and  barbarians. 

The  Illyrians  had  in  former  times  very  frequently  molefled 
vefTels  that  were  failing  from  the  ports  of  Italy.  But  while 
they  had  pofTeffion  of  Phcenice,  they  fent  out  large  detach- 
ments from  their  fleet,  and  made  depredations  every  where 
upon  the  Roman  merchants ;  killing  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  carrying  many  into  flavery.  The  Romans  had  hitherto 
no  great  regard  to  the  complaints  that  had  been  offered 
on  this  fubje6l.  But  at  this  time  thefe  complaints  were 
brought  in  fuch  numbers  to  the  Senate,  that  they  refolved  to 
fend  Caius  and  Lucius  Coruncanius  ambaffadors  to  Teuta,  to 
demand  fome  clear  account  of  thefe  tranfa6lions. 

The  Queen,  when  fbe  faw  the  beauty  and  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  the  fpoils  which  her  fleet  had  brought  back  from 
Phoenice,  the  moft  opulent  town  of  all  Epirus,  had  been 
ftruck  with  admiration ;  and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  her 
intentions,  of  continuing  that  kind  of  war  againfl  the  States 
of  Greece.  But  fome  domeftick  commotions  gave  a  flop  to 
the  prefent  execution  of  that  defign  ;  and  forced  her  to  em- 
ploy her  whole  attention,  to  bring  back  the  rebels  to  their 
duty.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  being  foon  reduced,  fhe  was 
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now  laying  fiege  to  Ifla ;  the  only  town  of  her  dominions, 
that  ftill  refufed  to  fubmit  to  her  authority. 

To  this  place  came  the  Roman  Ambafladors ;  and  having 
gained  a  time  of  audience,  they  recounted  all  the  injuries 
which  their  people  had  received  from  the  Illyrians.  The 
Queen  allumed  high  airs  of  difdain  and  fiercenefs  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  difcourfe.  And  when  it  was  ended,  fhe 
replied ;  that  fhe  would  take  care  that  her  State  in  general 
ihould  afford  no  matter  of  complaint  hereafter  to  the  Romans; 
but  that  it  was  not  the  cuftom  in  lUyria,  for  their  kings  to 
rcilrain  their  private  fubjecLS  from  endeavouring  to  enrich 
themfelves  upon  the  fea.  The  youngeft  of  thefe  Ambafladors 
was  unable  to  bear  this  haughtinefs :  and  with  a  freedom, 
which  could  not  have  been  condemned  if  it  had  been  more  in 
fcafon,  he  anfwered,  But  among  the  Romans,  O  Queen, 
it  is  one  of  their  befl:  and  nobleft  cuftoms,  to  exad:  publick 
reparation  for  private  wrongs ;  and  at  all  times  to  redrefs  the 
complaints  of  their  fubjeds ;  and  we  fhall  endeavour,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Gods,  to  force  You  fliortly  to  reform  the 
kingly  cuftoms  of  Ulyria."  The  Queen  received  this  anfwer 
I  like  a  true  woman ;  with  much  abfurd  pafTion  and  refent- 
ment :  which  carried  her  to  fuch  excefs,  that  fhe  ordered  the 
AmbafTadors  to  be  purfued  as  they  were  returning  home,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations,  killed  the  perfon  who  had 
fpoken  thofe  words.  The  Romans,  being  greatly  enraged  by 
fo  daring  and  flagitious  an  aftront,  immediately  levy  troops, 
get  ready  a  fleet,  and  make  all  the  necefl'ary  preparations 
lor  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  the  Illyrians,  having  drawn 
together  a  greater  number  of  veiibls  than  before,  failed  away 
to  invade  the  coall:  of  Greece.  One  part  of  the  fleet  fleered 
their  courfe  to  Corcyra  :  while  the  refl  caft  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Epidamnus,  on  pretence  to  take  in  water  and  provifions. 
But  their  true  intention  was,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
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the  town.  The  Epidamnians  received  them  without  fufpicion, 
and  negleded  all  precaution.  A  party  entered,  drefied  in  an 
under  garment  only,  and  carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands,  as 
if  they  came  for  water.  But  they  had  fvvords  concealed  within 
the  pitchers ;  with  which  they  attacked  and  killed  the  guards 
that  were  pofted  at  the  Gate,  and  took  pofiefTion  of  it.  And 
being  at  the  fame  time  joined,  as  it  had  been  concerted, 
by  a  larger  body  of  forces  from  the  fhips,  they  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  a  great  part  of  the  walls  without  much  diffi- 
culty. But  the  Epidamnians,  though  taken  by  furprize,  when 
they  were  in  no  apprehenlion  of  an  enemy,  refifted  with  fucli 
bravery  and  vigour,  that,  after  a  very  long  and  obftinate  dif- 
pute,  they  at  laft  forced  the  Illyrians  to  retire  from  the  town. 
Thus  they  recovered  by  their  valour,  what  their  negligence 
had  almoft  loft  ;  and  were  inftruded  by  this  accident,  to  ufe 
greater  care  and  circumfpedlion  in  all  future  times. 

The  Illyrians,  being  thus  repulfed,  made  hafle  to  get  out 
to  fea  ;  and  having  overtaken  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  they  fail 
together  to  Corcyra,  difembark  their  troops,  and  lay  flege  to 
the  city.  The  Corcyreans  were  under  no  fmall  confternacion  : 
and  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  encounter  with  fo  great 
a  force,  they  fent  to  the  ^tolians  and  Achasans,  imploring 
their  afliftance.    The  inhabitants  of  Apollonia  and  Epidam- 
nus  likewife  deputed  meflengers  to  the  fame  States  :  conjuring 
them  to  interpofe  with  fome  fpeedy  and  effedlual  fuccours, 
and  not  permit  the  Illyrians  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  towns 
and  natural  country.    The  Achaeans  and  iEtolians  confented 
readily  to  this  requeft.     And  having  in  a  few  days  equipped 
at  their  joint  charge  ten  fhips  of  war  that  belonged  to  the 
Achceans,  they  fteered  their  courfe  towards  Corcyra,  hoping 
to  raife  the  flege.    But  the  Illyrians  having  received  feven 
fliips  of  war  from  the  Acarnanians,  in  confequence  of  their 
alliance  with  them,  failed  out  and  engaged  the  enemy  near 
the  ifland  Paxus.    The  fight  was  equal  between  the  Acarna- 
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nians,  and  that  part  of  the  Achaean  fleet  that  was  engaged 
againfl:  them  :  nor  was  any  harm  fuftained,  except  that  fome 
were  wounded  on  either  fide.    But  the  Illyrians,  having  tied 
their  veflels  four  and  four  together,  came  on  to  the  engage- 
ment with  much  feeming  negHgence,  and  even  prefented  their 
flank  to  the  enemy,  as  if  to  aid  them  in  their  attack,  and 
render  it  more  efledual.    But  no  fooner  were  they  grappled 
clofe,  and  the  beaks  of  the  Achaean  fliips  had  fixed  them  fafi: 
to  the  fldes  of  the  vefiels  that  were  thus  bound  together,  than 
the  lilyrians,  entering  along  the  decks  of  the  enemy,  over-  . 
powered  them  by  the  number  ol  their  foldiers,  took  four  of 
their  Quadriremes,  and  funk  one  Quinquereme  to  the  bot- 
tom.   In  this  latter,  periflied  Marcus  the  Carynian,  whofe 
whole  life  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  a  zealous  and  clofe  at- 
tachment to  all  the  interefts  of  the  Achaean  Common v/ealth» 
"When  thofe  that  v/ere  engaged  againfl  the  Arcananians  faw 
what  had  happened  to  the  reft-,  they  immediately  prepared  to 
fly,  trufting  to  the  celerity  of  their  fhips  :  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  frefli  and  favourable  wind,  they  failed  back  again 
to  their  own  country,  and  efcaped  without  any  lols.  The 
Illyrians  were  much  elated  by  this  victory,  and  received  no 
farther  interruption  in  the  flege.    But  the  Corcyreans,  being 
quite  difheartened  by  the  ill  ftate  of  their  aflairs,  and  defpair- 
ing  of  all  means  of  fafety,  fuftained  the  flege  but  a  fhort  time 
afterwards,  and  then  fubmitting  to  the  enemy,  received  a 
garrifon  under  the  command  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The 
Illyrians  then  fleered  away  to  fea,  and  returning  again  to 
Epidamnus,  prepared  to  lay  flege  to  that  city. 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  Roman  Confuls,  Caius  Ful- 
vius,  fet  out  to  profecute  the  war,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
fhips:  while  his  Collegue  Aulus  Poftumius  began  his  march 
at  the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The  former  of  thefe  had  re- 
folved  to  fail  in  all  hafte  to  Corcyra  ;  fl^attering  himfelf,  that 
he  might  perk.ps  arrive,  before  the  flege  was  ended.  And 
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though  he  was  difappointed  in  that  hope,  yet  he  chofe  flill  to 
hold  on  his  courfe :  not  only  for  the  fake  of  getting  more 
perfect  information  concerning  all  that  had  happened  there, 
but  alfo  that  he  might  make  trial  of  the  reality  and  impor- 
tance of  fome  advices,  which  had  been  fent  to  Rome  by  De- 
metrius :  who,  finding  that  Teuta  had  conceived  fome  jea- 
loufy  of  his  conduft,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  her  refent- 
ment,  had  privately  offered  to  the  Romans,  to  deliver  Corcyra, 
into  their  hands,  with  ev^ery  thing  befides,  that  was  within 
the  reach  of  his  authority.     The  Corcyreans  faw  with  plea- 
fure  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  confent  of  Deme- 
trius delivered  up  the  garrifon  to  the  Romans,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  their  protection  :  as  judging  this  to  be  the  only^ 
meafure,  by  which  they  could  hereafter  be  fecure  againfl  the 
lawlefs  attacks  and  infults  of  the  Illyrians»  The  Romans  then. 
failed  away  to  Apollonia,  taking  Demetrius  witb  them,  by 
whofe  advice  they  were  chiefly  guided  during  the  reft  of  the 
war.    The  other  Conful,  having  embarked  the  troops  at 
Brundifium,  arrived  alfo  about  the  fame  time  at  Apollonia.. 
His  army  conlifted  of  twenty  thoufand  Foot,  and  two  thoufand 
Horfe.  The  inhabitants  received  them  without  any  difliculty, 
and  fubmitted  themfelves  entirely  to  their  difcretion.    But  the 
Confuls,  on  the  news  that  Epidamnus  was  invefted,  immedi- 
ately haftened  their  march  that  way.    The  Illyrians,  being 
informed  of  their  approach,  raifed  the  fiege  in  diforder,  and 
fled.  The  Romans,  having  received  the  Epidamnians  alfo  into 
their  protection,  advanced  farther  into  lllyria,  and  reduced  the 
Ardyaeans*    They  now  were  met  by  deputations  from  many 
different  towns  and  diftricls.    Among  thefe  were  the  Atinta- 
nians,  and  Parthinians  ;  who  offered  to  receive  their  laws. 
The  Romans  admitted  them  all  to  terms  of  friendfhip  and  al- 
liance ;  and  continued  their  march  to  Iflli,  which  was  befiegcd 
by  the  Illyrians.    And  having  raifed  the  fiege,  and  taken  the 
inhabitants  under  their  protection,  tbey  then  failed  along  the 
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coaft,  and  took  many  towns  by  ilorm.  But  in  the  attack  of 
one  of  thefc,  called  Nutria,  they  loft  not  only  a  great  number  of 
their  foldiers,  but  fome Tribunes  alfo,  and  aQuasIlor.  They  took 
hkewife  twenty  boats,  that  were  returning  with  plunder  col- 
led.ed  in  the  country.  A  part  of  the  army  that  was  employed 
in  the  Hege  of  IiTa,  having  declared  for  the  interefts  of  Deme- 
trius, retired  to  Pharos,  and  were  permitted  to  be  fafe.  The 
reft  fled  in  diforder,  and  efcaped  to  Arbon.  The  Queen  her- 
felf,  with  very  few  attendants,  got  fafe  to  Rizon  :  a  little 
town  of  conftderable  ftrength,  which  ftood  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fea,  upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Romans  after  this  fuccefs,  by  which  they  had  greatly 
enlarged  the  dominions  of  Demetrius,  having  prevailed  on 
many  cities  of  lilyria  to  receive  him  as  their  mafter,  took  their 
route  back  again  to  Epidamnus,  with  the  fleet  and  army. 
Fulvius  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  forces.  But  Poftumius,  having  drawn 
together  forty  vefiels,  and  raifed  fome  troops  am.ong  the 
neighbouring  towns,  refolved  to  pafs  the  winter  there ;  that 
he  might  be  ready,  in  cafe  of  danger,  to  reprefs  all  commo- 
tions that  might  arife  among  the  Ardya^ans,  and  the  reft  of 
the  people  who  had  fubmitted,  and  put  themfclves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  Am.bafiadors  arrived  at 
Rome  from  Tcuta,  and  agreed  to  a  peace  upon  thefe  condi- 
tions :  That  the  Queen  fhould  pay  a  certain  Tribute,  and 
abandon  all  lUyria,  a  few  places  only  excepted  :  and,  which 
was  of  the  greateft  importance  to  all  the  States  of  Greece, 
that  £he  fliould  never  after  that  time  fail  beyond  LiflTus  with 
more  than  two  frigates,  and  thofe  unarmed." 

The  treaty  being  thus  concluded,  Poftumius  fent  Ambaf- 
ladors  to  the  Achieans  and  jEtolians ;  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  caufes  of  the  war,  the  progrefs  and  circumftances  of  it, 
and  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  they  had  made.  The  Am- 
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bafTadors  were  received  with  great  refpedl  and  favour  by  the 
two  Repubiicks :  and  from  thence  they  failed  away  to  Corcyra. 
The  Greeks  were  deHvered  by  this  Treaty  out  of  no  fmall 
terror  ;  for  the  Illyrians  were  the  common  enemies  of  all. 

Such  was  the  firfl:  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Illyria 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Europe ;  v/hich  gave  birth  alfo 
to  the  hrft  correfpondence,  in  the  way  of  Embaffy,  between 
that  Republick  and  the  States  of  Greece.  From  this  begin- 
ning, they  took  occafion  to  depute,  within  a  fhort  time  after- 
wards, another  Embafly  to  Corinth,  and  to  Athens.  And  it 
was  on  that  occafion,  that  the  Corinthians  firfh  admitted  the 
Romans  to  be  prefent  at  the  Iflhmian  Games. 

CHAP.  IL 

DUring  this  time  Afdrubal,  for  it  was  here  that  we  left 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  conducted  all  things  in  his  govern- 
ment with  great  dexterity  and  wifdom  ;  enlarging  the  power, 
and  advancing  the  interefts  of  his  Republick  in  that  country, 
both  by  the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftration  in  it,  and  more 
particularly  by  building  that  city,  which  by  fome  is  called 
Carthage,  and  by  others  the  New  City  :  whofe  fituation,  with  j 
refpedl  both  to  Spain  and  Afric,  rendered  it  a  place  of  the 
greatefl:  moment  and  importance.   We  fliall  take  a  proper 
occafion  to  defcribe  more  fully  the  advantage  of  this  fituation,, 
and  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it,  in  governing  the  afl^airs 
of  thofe  two  countries.   The  Romans  could  not  behold  fo 
fudden  an  increafe  of  power  without  the  greatefl:  appreheii- 
fibns.    They  faw  the  necefHty  of  turning  their  thoughts  to- 
Spain :  and  refolved  to  raife  themfelves  from  that  ftate  of  in- 
dolence and  inactivity,  which  had  as  it  were  fliut  their  eyes, 
and  prevented  them  from  paying  a  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  enemies.    At  this  time,  however,  being  them- 
lelves  in  almofh  daily  expeclation  of  an  invafion  from  the 
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Gauls,  they  neither  dared  to  declare  war  againft  the  Cartha- 
ginians, nor  demand  any  hard  conditions  from  them :  but 
chofe  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  mild  and  gentle  meafures ; 
till  their  arms  had  freed  them  from  the  apprehenfion  of  an 
enemy,  whofe  fituation  in  their  very  neighbourhood  not  orrly 
rendered  their  fovereignty  in  Italy  precarious,  but  even  threa- 
tened to  deprive  them  of  their  own  natural  and  proper 
country.  They  fent  therefore  to  Afdrubal,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him,  by  which,  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
reft  of  Spain,  it  only  was  ygreed,  that  the  Carthaginians 
fhould  not  pafs  the  Iberus  with  an  army.  This  being  fettled, 
the  Romans  immediately  turned  their  arms  againft  the 
Cauls. 

It  will  by  no  means  be  an  ufelefs  taik,  nor  foreign  to  the 
defign  of  this  Introduction,  to  give  here  a  (hort  account  of 
this  people,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  fettlement  in  Italy. 
For  befides  that  the  fubjedf  itfelf  is  curious,  and  fuch  as  well 
defervcs  the  pains  of  being  particularly  confidered,  it  is  alfo 
a  point  of  the  laft  importance,  that  we  fhould  in  this  place 
previoufly  be  acquainted  with  it :  in  order  to  gain  a  right 
conception,  what  the  country  was,  into  which  Annibal  after - 
ivards  led  his  army,  and  what  the  forces,  by  whofe  afiiflance 
he  attempted  to  fubvert  the  Roman  empire.  We  fliall  iirfl 
defcribe  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  it's  fituation  with 
refpedl  to  the  other  parts  of  Italy  :  that  when  we  have  thus 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  places,  we  may  be  able  more 
cafily  to  comprehend,  whatever  was  great  and  worthy  of  our 
notice,  in  the  tranfadions  that  happened  in  them. 

The  whole  of  Italy  refembies  a  Triangle  in  its  figure.  The 
Eaftern  fide  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  fea  and  Adriatic  Gulph: 
the  South  and  Weft,  by  the  Sicilian  and  Tyrrhenian  feas.  1  he 
third  fide,  towards  the  North,  is  terminated  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Alps ;  which,  beginning  near  Maffilia,  and  the 
places  above  the  Sardinian  fea,  extend  without  any  interrup- 
tion 
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tion  to  within  a  very  little  diftance  of  the  inmoft  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  are  confidered  as  the  Bafe  of  the  Trian- 
gle. At  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains,  on  the  fouthern  fide, 
lie  thofe  Plains,  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak :  which,  both 
in  their  fertility  and  wide  extent,  are  far  fuperior  to  any  other 
parts  of  Europe,  that  have  been  yet  difcov^ered.  Thefe  Plains 
form  alfo  the  figure  of  a  Triangle  ;  the  top  of  which  is  made  by 
the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  a  little  above  Maffilia. 
The  northern  fide  is  bounded  by  the  Alps,  to  the  length  of 
two  thoufand  and  two  hundred  ftadia  :  the  fouthern,  by  the 
Apennines,  to  the  extent  of  three  thoufand  and  fix  hundred. 
The  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  Bafe  of  this  Figure  :  and 
contains  in  length,  from  Sena  to  the  inmoft  part  of  the  Gulph, 
almoft  two  thoufand  and  five  hundred  ftadia.  So  that  the 
whole  Plains  together  include  a  fpace  of  near  ten  thoufand 
ftadia  in  circumference. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  is  greater  than  can  be  well 
exprefied.  They  have  grain  of  all  kinds  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  even  in  our  times,  a  Sicilian  Bufliel  of  wheat  is  fold  there 
for  four  Oboli ;  and  of  barley,  for  two.  For  a  firkin  of 
wine,  they  exchange  an  equal  meafure  of  barley.  Panick  alfo 
and  millet  are  found  among  them  in  fo  great  plenty,  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it.  Their  forefts,  which  at  certain  diftan- 
ces  are  fpread  ov^er  all  the  country,  afford  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  acorns,  that  though  great  numbers  of  fwine  are  conftantly 
confumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  well  in  the  ufes  of 
private  families,  as  for  the  fupply  of  their  armies,  yet  are  they 
chiefly  furnifhed  with  them  from  thefe  plains.  Such  in  a 
word  is  the  cheapnefs  and  the  plenty  of  all  common  necefia- 
ries,  that  when  travellers  flop  to  take  refrefhment  in  their 
inns,  inftead  of  fettling  by  agreement  the  prices  of  any  parti- 
cular provifions,  they  only  fix  a  certain  rate  for  every  perfon. 
This  rarely  exceeds  the  fourth  part  of  an  Obolus :  and  for  this 
fmall  expence,  they  are  fupplied  in  full  abundance  with  all 
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tilings  that  arc  rcquifitc.    The.  numbers  of  the  people,  by 
vvlioni  thcfc  plains  are  filled,  the  fize  and  comelinefs  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  prowefs  in  war,  may  be  fully  underftood 
from  thofe  great  actions,  for  which  they  are  juftly  celebrated. 
Both  fides  oi  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  afcent  is  eafy,  are  inha- 
bited by  difi^crent  nations.   On  that  fide,  which  looks  towards 
the  north  and  the  river  Rhone,  dwell  thofe  that  are  called 
the  Tranfalpine  Gauls.    On  the  other  fide,  the  Taurifci,  and 
Agones,  and  other  various  tribes.    The  Tranfalpine  Gauls 
derived  their  origin  from  the  fame  common  ftock  with  the 
rell :  and  obtained  that  appellation  from  their  fituation  only; 
becaufe  they  fixed  tliemfelves  beyond  the  Alps.    The  tops  of 
thefe  mountains,  on  account  of  the  fieepnefs  of  the  afcent, 
and  the  perpetual  fnows  with  which  they  are  covered,  have 
hitherto  remained  without  inhabitants.   From  the  place  where 
the  Apennine  mountains  firft  begin,  a  little  above  Mafiilia, 
and  from  their  jundion  with  the  Alps,  the  country  on  the 
fide  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  quite  down  to  Pifa:,  the  firft  town 
of  Tyrrlienia  to  the  weft,  and  that  alfo  on  the  fide  towards 
the  plains,  as  fiir  as  to  the  confines  of  the  Arrctinians,  was  all 
inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.    Adjoining  to  thefe  were  the 
Tyrrhenians;  and  next  to  them  the  Umbrians,  fituated  on 
both  fides  of  the  mountains.     In  this  place,  the  Apennine, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  five  hundred  ftadia  from  the  Adriatic, 
leaves  thefe  Plains  ;  and  turning  fuddenly  to  the  right,  diredls 
it's  courfe  towards  the  Sicilian  lea,  dividing  the  reft  of  Italy  in 
the  middle  :  fo  that  what  remains  to  complete  the  fouthern 
fide  ol  this  Triangle,  is  formed  by  the  Plains  tliemfelves ; 
which  are  continued,  from  the  point  where  the  Apennine 
turns  away,  quite  down  to  Sena,  a  town  upon  the  Adriatic 
coaft. 

The  river  Po,  celebrated  by  the  Poets  under  the  name  of 
Eridanus,  takes  it's  fource  among  the  Alpine  mountains,  near 
the  upper  point  of  the  Triangle  which  we  have  now  dcfcribed, 

and 
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and  firft  bends  it's  ftream  towards  the  fouth,  till  it  has  gained 
the  plains.  Afterwards  flowing  eaftward  :  it  runs  to  empty 
itfelf  by  two  mouths  into  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  It  divides 
thefe  Plains  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  largeft  of  which  is 
that  which  lies  extended  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps. 
In  the  quantity  of  it's  waters,  it  far  exceeds  the  reft  of  the 
livers  of  Italy.  For  all  the  ftreams  that  defcend  from  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  are  difcharged  into  the  channel  of  the 
Po.  About  the  time  efpecially  when  the  Dog-ftar  flrft  ap- 
pears, and  the  melted  fnows  flow  down  in  great  abundance 
from  thefe  mountains,  the  fulnefs  of  it's  ftream  is  remarkab- 
great  and  beautiful.  This  river  is  navigable  from  the  moul 
which  is  called  Olane,  to  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  ftadi 
within  the  land.  From  it's  firft  fources,  it  flows  in  one  flngl 
channel  as  far  as  to  the  country  of  the  Trigobali :  and  there 
breaking  into  a  double  ftream,  runs,  as  we  have  faid,  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf  by  two  mouths  into  the  fea.  The  flrft  of  thefe 
is  called  Padoa,  the  other  Olane  :  the  laft  of  which  affords  a 
fafe  and  commodious  port  for  fliips,  not  inferior  to  any  upon 
the  Adriatic  coaft.  This  river  is  called  Bodencus,  by  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  our  defcription  of  this  river,  the 
many  fad  and  tragical  fables,  with  which  the  Greeks  have 
filled  their  hiftorics  :  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ;  the  tears  of  the 
Poplars ;  and  that  race  of  black  men,  who  live  upon  the  river, 
and  are  faid  ftill  to  wear  the  habit  of  mourning,  in  memory  of 
Phaeton's  death.  A  clofe  difcuflion  of  fuch  ftorics  would  very 
ill  fuit  with  the  deflgn  of  this  Introduction.  But  perhaps  we 
'fliall  take  fome  fairer  occaflon  in  another  place,  to  confidcr 
them  in  as  full  a  manner  as  the  fubjeCl  may  require  :  if  it  be 
only  for  the  fake  of  fhewing  fome  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
Timaeus,  with  regard  to  the  places  which  we  have  been 
defcribing, 
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Thefe  plains  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrhenians ; 
who  gained  great  fame  by  their  exploits,  in  the  country  round 
Capua  and  Nola,  which  at  that  time  was  called  the  Phlegrsean 
Fields.  Whatever  therefore  we  read  in  hiftory,  concerning 
the  ancient  dynafties  and  fortunes  of  this  people,  muft  be  all 
referred,  not  to  the  country  which  they  pofTefs  at  prefent, 
but  to  the  plains  juft  mentioned ;  whofe  fertility  and  wide 
extent  afforded  them  the  means  of  becoming  great  and  power- 
ful. But  the  Gauls,  who  often  viiited  this  country  for  the 
fake  of  commerce,  and  had  feen  it's  beauty  with  a  jealous 
eye,  found  occafion,  from  fome  flight  pretence,  to  fall  fud- 
denly  upon  the  Tyrrhenians  with  a  powerful  army,  when 
they  were  in  no  expectation  of  an  enemy  :  and  having  driven 
them  from  their  native  feats,  they  took  pofTeflion  of  all  the 
country  that  was  round  tlie  Po.  The  firfl  part  of  it,  which 
lay  neareft  to  the  fources  of  the  river,  was  feized  on  by  the 
Laians  and  Lebecians.  Next  to  thefe  were  the  Infubrians,  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  :  and  after  them,  the  Cenomans. 
Below  all  thefe,  and  nearefl:  to  the  Adriatic,  were  the  Vene- 
tians :  a  very  ancient  people,  whofe  drefs  and  manners  greatly 
refembled  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  though  they  ufed  a  different 
language.  This  is  that  nation  of  whom  the  Tragic  Poets 
have  recorded  fo  many  monftrous  fables.  On  the  other  fide 
of  the  Po,  the  firft  in  order,  and  the  nearefl:  to  the  Apennines, 
were  the  Ananes  ;  and  next  to  thefe,  the  Boii.  Between  the 
Boii  and  the  Adriatic,  were  the  Lingonian  Gauls ;  and  lower 
down,  upon  the  coafl:,  the  Senones. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  nations,  that  were  feated  in  that 
tradt  of  country  which  we  have  now  defcribed.  Their  manner 
of  life  was  extremely  plain  and  fimple.  They  had  no  walled 
towns ;  nor  any  kind  of  furniture  in  their  hamlets.  The 
ground  was  their  conftant  bed :  and  flefh  their  chief  food.  Their 
fole  employment  was  agriculture,  and  war.   All  other  fciences 
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and  arts  were  utterly  unknown  among  them.  Their  wealth 
confifted  in  gold  and  cattle :  becaufe  thefe  alone  were  at  all 
times  moft  ealily  remov^ed  from  place  to  place,  as  occafion 
might  require.  But  that  which  engaged  their  greatefl:  care, 
was  to  procure  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  all  ready  to 
fupport  their  interefts,  and  execute  their  commands.  For 
every  one  among  them  was  ftrong  and  formidable,  in  propor- 
tion only  to  the  number  of  thefe  dependants. 

From  the  time  of  their  firft  fettlement  in  thefe  plains,  the 
Gauls  not  only  maintained  themfelves  in  fafe  pofTeflion  of  the 
country,  from  whence  they  had  driven  the  Tyrrhenians,  but 
by  the  terror  of  their  arms  forced  many  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  alfo  to  receive  their  yoke.  Some  time  afterwards, 
having  defeated  the  Romans  and  their  allies  in  a  fet  engage- 
ment, and  purfued  them,  during  a  flight  of  three  days  con- 
tinuance, to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  they  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  all  the  city,  the  Capitol  alone  excepted.  But  when 
they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  taking  occafion  from  their  ab- 
fence,  had  entered  their  territories  with  an  army,  they  con- 
fented  to  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  reftored  their  city  to 
them,  and  returned  back  again  to  their  own  country.  They 
were  afterwards  for  fome  time  engaged  in  domeftick  wars. 
Some  of  the  people  alfo  that  lived  among  the  Alps,  envying 
them  the  pofTeflion  of  a  country  that  was  fo  much  better  than 
their  own,  turned  their  arms  againft  them,  and  made  frequent 
incurflons  upon  their  territory.  During  this  time  the  Romans 
had  full  leifure  to  recover  by  degrees  their  wafted  ftrength  ; 
and  to  reduce  the  Latins,  who  had  a  fecond  time  revolted. 

Thirty  years  after  the  time  when  Rome  was  taken,  the 
Gauls  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  as  far  as  Alba.  Tlie 
Romans,  being  thus  attacked  when  they  had  no  apprehenfion 
of  a  war,  and  not  having  time  to  draw  together  the  troops  of 
their  allies,  were  afraid  to  take  the  field.  But  twelve  years 
afterwards,  when  they  were  again  invaded  by  as  great  a  force, 

having 
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having  received  timely  notice  of  the  defign,  and  being  joined 
by  their  confederates,  they  marched  out  againfl:  the  enemy 
with  great  alacrity  and  confidence,  deigning  to  engage  in  a 
dccifive  battle.  But  the  Gauls  were  ftruck  with  terror  at  their 
approach  :  and  as  their  army  was  diftradled  alfo  by  diflenfions, 
they  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  with  great  precipitation  back 
again  to  their  country  ;  and  remained  quiet  during  the  courfe 
of  thirteen  years.  And  having  then  remarked  the  great  in- 
creafc  and  progrefs  of  the  Roman  power,  they  confented  to  a 
league  of  peace. 

During  thirty  years,  they  firmly  adhered  to  the  conditions 
of  this  treaty.  But  being  then  threatened  with  a  war  from 
the  Tranfalpine  Gauls,  and  apprehending  that  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  might  prove  fatal  to  them,  they  prevailed  upon 
thofe  nations,  partly  by  large  prefents,  and  partly  alfo  by 
pleading  their  defcent  from  one  common  ftock,  to  defift  from 
their  defign,  and  to  join  their  forces  with  them  againfl;  the 
Romans.  They  march  together  through  Tyrrhenia ;  and 
being  afTifted  alfo  by  the  people  of  that  country,  ravage  the 
Roman  borders,  and  return  fafely  back  again  with  the  fpoil. 
But  no  fooner  were  they  arrived  in  their  own  country,  than 
fome  difputes  arofe  among  them  concerning  the  divifion  of  the 
plunder  ;  which  were  carried  to  fo  great  excefs,  that  they  lofl 
the  moft  confiderable  part,  not  only  of  the  booty,  but  of  their 
army  likewife.  Such  diforders  are  upon  thefe  occafions  very 
frequent  among  the  Gauls ;  efpecially  when  they  are  filled 
with  feaffing,  and  their  fenfes  loft  in  wine. 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  Gauls,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Samnitcs,  engaged  the  Romans  in  battle,  in  the  country  of 
the  Camertines,  and  killed  great  nun^bers  of  them.  The 
Romans,  incenfed  by  this  defeat,  drew  together  all  their 
forces :  and  having  met  the  enemy,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  former  adion,  in  the  diftridl  of  the  Sentinates,  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  their  army,  and  forced  the  reft  to 
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fly  homewards  in  diforder.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  they 
returned  again  with  a  very  great  force,  and  laid  fiege  to  Arre- 
tium.  The  Romans  attempted  to  raife  the  flege  ;  but  were 
defeated  in  an  engagement  before  the  city,  and  the  Conful 
Lucius  killed.  M.  Curius,  who  fucceeded  him  in  ofHce,  fent 
to  treat  with  the  enemy  concerning  the  redemption  of  the 
prifoners.  But  the  Gauls,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
killed  the  meflengers.  The  Romans,  being  greatly  enraged 
by  an  adtion  fo  perfidious,  raife  a  numerous  army,  and  march 
immediately  into  Gaul.  The  Senones  advance  againft  them, 
but  are  defeated  in  a  fet  engagement.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  deftroyed  in  the  a6lion  :  and  the  Romans,  having  forced 
the  reft  to  leave  their  habitations,  fcized  the  country  into  their 
hands.  This  was  the  part  of  Gaul,  to  which  they  for  the  firft 
time  fent  a  colony  ;  and  built  a  city  which  was  called  Sena, 
from  the  name  of  the  former  inhabitants.  We  have  already 
fpoken  of  the  fituation  of  this  place  ;  which  ftands  upon  the 
Adriatic  coaft,  in  the  extremity  of  thofe  plains  that  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Po. 

The  extirpation  of  the  Senones  alarmed  the  Boian  Gauls 
with  apprehenfions  of  being  next  involved  in  the  fame  de- 
ft:ru6lion.  They  therefore  drew  together  all  their  forces ;  and 
having  prevailed  on  the  Tyrrhenians  alfo  to  aflift  them,  they 
marched  out  and  engaged  the  Romans,  near  the  lake  called 
Vadimon.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrrhenians  were 
killed  in  the  action  ;  and  a  fmall  number  only  of  the  Boians 
faved  themfelves  by  flight.  Notwithftanding  this  ill  fuccefs, 
they  joined  their  forces  again  together  in  the  following  year ; 
armed  all  the  Youth  that  were  of  fuflicient  age  ;  and  ven- 
tured on  a  fecond  battle.  But  their  defeat  v/as  fo  intire,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  obftinacy  and  reluctance,  they  were  forced 
to  fue  for  peace,  and  accept  conditions  from  the  Romans. 
Thefe  tranfadtions  happened  three  years  before  Pyrrhus  in- 
vaded Italy  j  and  five  years  before  the  memorable  overthrow 
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of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi.  For  Fortune  about  this  time  feemed  to 
have  infecfled  all  the  Gallic  nations  with  a  fpirit  of  war,  which 
proved  every  where  fatal  to  them. 

The  Romans  derived  two  advantages,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, from  thefe  wars.  For  iirft,  as  they  had  fo  often  been 
^defeated  by  the  Gauk,  they  had  nothing  left,  either  to  appre- 
hend or  fuffer,  more  dreadful  than  that  which  they  had  before 
experienced  :  fo  that  in  all  their  contefts  againfl:  Pyrrhus,  they 
performed  the  part  of  fkilful  and  well-pra6lifed  combatants. 
The  other  advantage  was,  that  having  given  a  timely  check 
to  the  ambition  and  the  refllefs  fpirit  of  the  Gauls,  they  had 
afterwards  full  leifure  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  employ  the 
whole  flrcngth  of  the  Republick,  firfl:  againfl:  Pyrrhus,  when 
he  invaded  their  dominions,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  war  of  Sicily. 

During  forty-five  years  after  their  la-ft  defeat,  the  Gauls 
pundlually  obferved  die  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  gave  no 
difturbance  to  the  Romans.  But  when  thofe  who  had  beheld 
the  pafl:  calamities,  had  in  the  courfe  of  time  left  the  world, 
ihe  race  of  young  men  that  fucceeded  in  their  place,  being 
hot  and  violent  in  their  difpofition,  unufed  to  hardfhips,  and 
unpradifcd  in  misfortunes,  began,  as  it  naturally  happens  in 
fuch  circumflancee,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  frefh  commotions. 
They  took  up  matter  of  offence  againft  the  Romans  upon  the 
flightefl:  pretexts  :  and  engaged  the  Gauls  that  lived  beyond 
.the  Alps  to  afTifl:  them  with  their  forces.  But  as  this  defign 
had  been  concerted  privately  between  the  chiefs  alone,  with- 
out the  approbation  or  the  knowledge  of  the  multitude,  the 
Tranfalpine  Gauls  no  fooner  were  advanced  as  far  as  Arimi- 
num  with  their  army,  than  the  people  among  the  Boians, 
having  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  their  intentions,  rofe  tumul- 
tuoufly  againfl:  their  chiefs,  killed  their  two  Kings,  Galatus  and 
Ates,  and  oppofed  the  march  of  the  ftrangers,  engaging  them 
in  a  fet  battle,  in  which  great  flaughter  enfued  on  both  fides. 
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The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  firft  account  of  this  invalion, 
had  ordered  the  legions  to  take  the  field :  but  when  they 
heard  that  the  Gauls  had  thus  defeated  and  deftroyed  each 
other,  they  returned  back  again  with  their  forces. 

Five  years  after  this  event,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  M.  Lepi- 
dus,  the  lands  of  Picenum,  from  whence  the  Senoncs  had 
been  often  driven  out,  were  divided  among  the  Romans  by  lot, 
in  confequence  of  a  law  propofed  for  that  purpofe  by  Flami- 
nius,  in  favour  of  the  people.  But  this  meafure,  as  it  proved 
afterwards  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  manners,  was  alfo  the  occafion  of  the  wars  that  now 
followed  with  the  Gauls.  For  all  that  people  in  general,  and 
efpeciaily  the  Boians,  who  lay  neareft  to  the  Roman  borders, 
conceived  great  jealou fy  from  this  proceeding  :  which  feemed 
plainly  to  declare,  that  the  defign  of  the  Romans  was  not  fo 
much  to  extend  their  conquefts,  and  reduce  them  to  pay 
obedience  to  their  laws,  as  utterly  to  exterminate  and  dcflroy 
them.  The  Boians  therefore  and  the  Infubrians,  the  mofi: 
numerous  and  powerful  of  all  thefe  nations,  agreed  to  unite 
their  forces ;  and  fent  ambafladors  alfo  to  the  Gauls  who  lived 
upon  the  Alps,  and  along  the  Rhone.  Thefe  were  called 
Giefatae;  becaufe  their  cuftom  V7as,  to  ferve  in  armies  for  a 
certain  hire  :  for  this  is  what  the  name  imports.  The  ambaf- 
ilidors  gave  large  fums  of  gold  to  the  two  Kings,  Concolitanus 
and  Aneiocftus  in  order  to  gain  them  to  their  party,  and  ex- 
cite them  to  a  war  againfl;  the  Romans.  They  fet  before  their 
eyes  the  wealth  and  fiourifhing  condition  of  that  empire  ;  and 
the  immcnfe  treafures,  which  muft  accrue  from  the  conqueft 
of  fo  great  and  powerful  a  people.  They  promifed,  that  them- 
felvcs  would  bear  an  equal  part  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war,  • 
They  reminded  them  of  thofe  great  exploits,  which  their 
anceftors  had  performed  againft  the  fame  people.  That  they 
not  only  had  defeated  them  in  battle,  but  had  taken  Rome 
itfelf  upon  the  firft  aflault,  and  obtained  all  the  riches  of  the 
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place.  And  that  when  they  had  kept  poffefiion  of  the  city 
during  fevcn  whole  months,  in  mere  grace  and  favour  they 
reftored  it  to  the  Romans ;  and  returned  back  again  to  their 
country  fare  and  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  fpoil  of  every  kind. 
This  difcourfe  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  the  chiefs  fo  great  an 
eagernefs  and  impatience  for  the  war,  that  they  foon  drew 
together  an  army,  which  in  the  number  of  the  troops,  as  well 
as  from  the  bravery  and  diftinguifhed  characters  of  the  men  who 
ferve,d  among  them,  far  exceeded  any  that  ever  had  been 
known  in  former  times  to  march  from  this  part  of  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  having  been  informed  in  part  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, and  partly  conjecturing  what  would  happen,  were 
ieized  with  no  fmall  confternation.  They  ufed  all  diligence  in 
raifing  troops ;  filled  their  magazines  with  provifions,  and 
other  neceffary  ftores ;  and  often  led  their  forces  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  country,  as  if  the  Gauls  already  were  arrived, 
when  they  had  not  even  yet  begun  their  march. 

In  the  mean  while,  thefe  commotions  afibrded  full  time  and 
leifure  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  extend  their  conquefts,  and 
fecure  the  acquifitions  which  they  had  gained  in  Spain.  For 
the  Romans  were  forced,  as  we  have  faid,  to  negledt  that  coun- 
try, till  they  had  firft  reduced  an  enemy,  who  alarmed  them 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  a  nearer  danger,  and  hung  clofe 
upon  their  very  borders.  They  therefore  were  content  with 
having  fet  fome  bounds  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Carthaginians, 
by  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Afdrubal ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumfl:ances  of  the  times  required,  turned  their  whole  thoughts 
and  care  upon  the  prefent  war. 

It  was  now  eight  years  after  the  divdfion  of  the  Picenian 
lands,  when  the  Gasfats  pafTed  the  Alps,  with  a  numerous 
army,  completely  furnifhed  and  equipped,  and  advanced 
along  the  Po.  They  were  joined  by  the  Boians  and  Infubri- 
ans,  who  periifted  firmly  in  their  firfl  defign.  But  the  Vene- 
^:ins  and  the  Cenomans,  having  been  gained  by  fome  ambaf* 
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fadors  that  were  deputed  to  them,  had  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  The  Gauls  therefore  were  obliged  to  leave  a 
part  of  their  forces  behind  them  in  the  country,  to  keep  thofe 
nations  under  due  reftraint ;  while  the  reft  continued  their 
route  towards  Tyrrhenia.  Their  numbers  were,  fifty  thouiand 
Foot,  and  twenty  thoufand  Horfe  and  Chariots. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  were  informed  that  the  Gauls  had 
pafled  the  Alps,  they  fent  away  the  Conful  L.  ^milius  vvith 
an  army  to  Ariminum,  to  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  enemy 
on  that  fide.  One  of  the  Prsetors  was  fent  to  command  in 
Tyrrhenia  :  for  C.  Atilius,  the  other  Conful,  had  failed  with 
fome  forces  to  Sardinia  fome  time  before.  The  people  all 
were  under  the  greateft  confternation  ;  and  dreaded  every 
thing  that  was  terrible  and  fatal.  Nor  were  thefe  fears  unrea- 
fonable.  What  they  had  formerly  fuffered  from  the  Gauls 
were  always  prefent  to  their  minds.  In  apprehenfion  of  the 
fame  misfortune,  they  make  hafte  to  draw  together  their 
troops,  and  raife  new  levies ;  fend  notice  to  their  allies,  to  be 
in  readinefs  to  join  them  ;  and  order  public  enrolments  to  be 
made,  of  all  the  men  in  their  dominions  that  were  of  age  to 
bear  arms. .  They  refolved  that  the  armies  of  the  Confuls 
Ihould  be  compofed  of  the  choiceft  and  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  all  their  forces.  Their  magazines  were  filled  with  corn, 
and  furnifhed  with  all  kinds  of  military  ftores,  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  had  been  ever  known  before.  All  manner  of 
fupplies  were  readily  fent  in  from  every  quarter.  For  the 
alarm  had  fpread  through  all  the  ftates  of  Italy,  and  filled  all 
the  inhabitants  with  terror.  They  no  longer  confidered  them- 
felvcs  as  Allies,  that  were  invited  to  fuftain  the  Roman  caufe; 
or  thought  that  this  invafion  was  defigned  againft  the  power 
of  that  Republick  only:  but  rather  regarded  the  Gauls  as 
their  common  enemies ;  whofe  approach  portended  the  laft 
deftruclion  to  themfelves,  their  towns,  and  all  their  territories. 
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They  complied  therefore  with  the  greateft  chearfulnefs  with 
every  thing  that  was  defired  or  exadled  from  them. 

But  we  fhall  here  paufe  a  while,  to  give  a  more  minute 
detail  of  the  ftrength  and  preparations  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  their  troops.  For  from  hence  we  fhall  be  able 
to  difcern  with  truth,  what  was  the  condition  of  this  Repub- 
lick,  when  Annibal  had  the  boldnefs  to  invade  it :  and  what 
the  forces,  which  that  General  not  only  dared  to  encounter  in 
the  field,  but  alfo  gained  fuch  eminent  advantages  againft 
them,  as  threw  the  Romans  into  very  defperate  circum- 
ftances. 

The  armies  that  were  under  the  command  of  the  Confuls, 
confifted  of  four  Roman  Legions,  each  of  which  contained 
five  thoufand  and  two  hundred  Foot,  and  three  hundred 
Horfe ;  befides  the  troops  of  the  allies,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  thoufand  Foot,  and  two  thoufand  Horfe.  The  Sabines 
and  Tyrrhenians  had  raifed  for  the  prefent  exigency  above  fifty 
thoufand  Foot,  and  four  thoufand  Horfe  ;  which  were  Rationed 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Tyrrhenia,  under  the  condud:  of  a 
Praetor.  Twenty  thoufand  Umbrians  and  Sarfinates  came  alfo 
from  the  Apennines ;  together  with  an  equal  number  of 
Cenomans  and  Venetians.  Thefe  were  ported  upon  the  Gallic 
borders ;  with  defign  to  make  incurfions  into  the  territory  of 
the  Boians,  and  conftrain  that  people  to  return  again,  and 
defend  their  own  country.  Such  were  the  forces,  that  were 
difpofed  upon  the  frontiers.  They  had  alfo  drawn  together  an 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to  cover  the  city  from 
fjrprize,  and  to  be  held  in  readinefs  againft  all  accidents.  It 
confided  of  twenty  thoufand  Roman  Foot,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred Horfe  :  befides  thirty  thoufand  Foot,  and  two  thoufand 
Horfe,  from  the  Allies.  The  numbers  that  were  feverally  en- 
rolled in  the  publick  regifters  were  as  follows.  Among  the 
Latins,  eighty  thoufand  Foot,  and  five  thoufand  Horfe. 
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Among  the  Samnites,  feventy  thoufand  Foot,  and  feven  thou- 
fand  Horfe.  The  lapygians  and  Mefapygians  fent  the  names 
of  fifty  thoufand  Foot,  and  fixteen  thoufand  Horfe  :  the  Luca- 
nians,  thirty  thoufand  Foot,  and  three  thoufand  Horfe.  The 
Marfians,  Marucinians,  Ferentinians,  and  Veftinians,  brought 
twenty  thoufand  Foot,  and  four  thoufand  Horfe.  In  Sicily, 
and  at  Tarentum,  there  were  alfo  two  Legions;  each  of  which 
contained  four  thoufand  and  two  hundred  Foot,  with  two 
hundred  Horfe.  The  numbers  of  the  Romans  and  Campa- 
nians,  enrolled  together,  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
Foot,  and  twenty-three  thoufand  Horfe.  Thus  the  armies, 
that  were  difpofed  abroad  upon  the  feveral  frontiers,  confifted 
of  near  a  hundred -and  fifty  thoufand  Foot,  with  about  feven 
thoufand  Horfe.  And  the  entire  numbers  of  thofe  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  both  among  the  Romans  and  their 
Allies,  were  feven  hundred  thoufand  Foot,  and  feventy  thou- 
fand Horfe.  Such  were  the  forces  of  this  Republick,  when 
Annibal  had  the  boldnefs  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  oi 
Italy,  with  an  army  which  fcarcely  equalled  twenty  thoufand 
men.  But  this  is  a  point,  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  {Lew  in 
a  clearer  light,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  Hiflory. 

The  Gauls,  having  entered  Tyrrhenia,  wafted  all  the  coun- 
try without  refiftance ;  and  at  laft  directed  their  march  towards 
Rome.  But  when  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  Clufium,  which 
is  about  three  days  journey  diftant  from  the  city,  they  were 
informed,  that  the  army,  which  had  at  firft  been  poftcd  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Tyrrhenia,  was  following  ciofe  behind,  and 
ready  to  overtake  them.  They  therefore  direded  their  route 
■  back  again  in  hafte,  with  a  deiign  to  meet  and  engage  them. 
The  two  armies  arrived  in  fight  about  the  time  of  funfet,  and 
incamped  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  each  other.  But  v^hen 
night  came  on,  the  Gauls,  having  lighted  all  their  fires,  and 
left  the  Cavalry  behind  them  in  the  camp,  v/ith  orders,  that 
when  they  had  juft  {hewn  themfeives  to  the  enemy  in  the 
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morning,  they  fliould  immediately  purfue  the  route  which 
they  were  going  to  take,  retreated  imperceived  to  Faefula,  and 
there  incamped  :  defigning  to  receive  their  horfe  as  they  came 
up,  and  to  iall  fuddenly  from  thence  upon  the  Romans.  As 
fogn  as  it  was  day,  the  Romans,  perceiving  that  the  Cavalry 
alone  was  left  in  fight,  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  Gauls 
had  already  fled  ;  and  began  to  follow  in  all  hafte,  along  the 
road  by  which  the  Horfe  now  retreated.  But  as  foon  as  they 
approached  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  fuddenly 
appeared,  and  fell  upon  them.  The  action  was  for  fome  time 
warm  and  obftinate.  But  the  Gauls,  fuperior  both  in  bravery 
and  numbei-s,  at  laft  obtained  the  vidory.  Six  thoufand  Ro- 
mans were  deftroyed  in  the  place :  the  reft  efcaped  by  flight. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe,  having  gained  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, fcated  themfelves  upon  it.  The  Gauls  at  firft  defigned 
to  attack  them  immediately  in  this  poft.  But  as  they  had  been 
much  exhaufted  and  fatigued  by  the  march  which  they  had 
made  the  night  before,  and  were  impatient  to  take  fome  re- 
frefhment  and  repofe,  they  placed  a  part  of  their  Cavalry 
only  round  the  hill,  and  refolved  to  force  it  in  the  morning, 
in  cafe  that  the  Romans  fliould  then  refufe  to  furrender  at 
difcretion. 

It  happened,  that  Lucius  -ffimilius,  who  was  at  flrfl:  in- 
camped  on  the  flde  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  but  had  haftened  his 
march  from  thence,  upon  the  news  that  the  Gauls  had  taken 
their  route  through  Tyrrhenia,  and  were  advanced  almoft  to 
Rome,  arrived  now  moft  fortunately  in  the  very  moment 
when  his  afliftance  was  chiefly  wanted,  and  fixed  his  camp 
at  a  fmall  diftance  only  from  the  enemy.  The  Romans  that 
had  fived  themfelves  upon  the  hill,  having  perceived  his  fires, 
and  guelfing  the  occafion  of  them,  refiuTicd  their  courage,  and 
fent  fome  men  unarmed,  in  the  night,  through  the  foreft,  to 
acquaint  the  Conful  with  what  had  happened  to  them, 
^milius,  finding  tliat  there  was  no  time  left  to  deliberate, 
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immediately  began  his  march  towards  the  hill,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Cavalry ;  having  commanded  the  Tribunes  to  fol- 
low with  the  Infantry  at  break  of  day.  The  Gauls  on  their 
part  alfo  perceived  the  fires,  and  conjecturing  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  called  together  a  Council  of  their  Chiefs.  In  this 
aflembly  Aneroeftus,  one  of  the  Kings,  obferved  to  them  ; 
"  that  as  they  had  gained  fo  immenfc  a  booty,  both  in  flaves, 
and  cattle,  and  fpoil  of  every  kind,  it  feemed  to  be  by  no 
means  prudent  to  venture  on  a  battle,  which  muft  expofe 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  flripped  of  all :  that  they  rather 
fhould  refolve  to  return  again  directly  to  their  country,  while 
there  was  yet  time  to  retreat  with  fatety :  and  that,  when  they 
had  lightened  the  army  of  it's  treafure,  they  might  again  take 
the  field,  if  it  fhould  then  be  thought  expedient,  and  renew 
the  war  againft  the  Romans."  Thefe  fentiments  were  readily 
embraced  by  all.  They  decamped  therefore  before  break  of 
day,  and  took  their  route  back  again  through  Tyrrhenia, 
marching  along  the  coaft.  The  Conful  Lucius,  though  he 
had  increafed  his  army  with  the  troops  that  were  faved  upon 
the  hill,  was  unwilling  to  venture  on  a  fet  engagement ;  and 
rather  chofe  to  follow  clofe  upon  the  enemy,  with  defign  to 
feize  fuch  opportunities  as  chance  {hould  offer  for  attacking 
them  with  fome  advantage,  and  recovering  part  of  the  booty. 

At  this  very  time,  Atilius,  the  other  Conful,  returning  from 
Sardinia,  had  difembarked  his  troops  at  Pifce,  and  was  march- 
ing towards  Rome,  by  a  route  dire(^tly  oppofite  to  that  which 
the  Gauls  had  taken.  The  latter  had  now  almoft  reached  the 
town  of  Telamon,  upon  the  coaft  of  Tyrrhenia,  when  fome 
ef  their  foragers  were  met  by  the  foremoft  of  the  Roman 
troops  :  and  being  carried  prifoners  to  the  Conful,  and  exa- 
mined by  him,  they  informed  him  of  all  that  had  been  tranf- 
adied,  and  of  the  approach  of  both  the  armies:  that  the  Gauls 
were  extremely  near  ;  and  ^milius  following  clofe  behind 
them.  The  Conful  was  lurprized  at  an  event  fo  ftrange,  and 
2  greatly 
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greatly  overjoyed  to  find,  that  he  had  fallen  thus  happily  upon 
the  enemy,  and  inclofed  them  between  two  armies.  He  com- 
manded the  Tribunes  to  draw  up  the  troops  in  battle  ;  to  ex- 
tend their  front  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
fuffer,  without  difturbing  the  order  of  their  march  :  and  to 
move  flowly  towards  the  enemy.  And  having  obferved  an 
eminence,  that  overlooked  the  road  along  which  the  Gauls 
mufl:  neceflarily  pafs,  he  made  hafte,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Cavalry,  to  feize  that  pofl: ;  in  the  hope,  that  by  being  the 
firfl:  to  begin  the  acflion,  he  fhould  fecure  to  himfelf  the  chief 
honour  of  the  victory.  The  Gauls,  who  as  yet  were  ignorant 
of  the  arrival  of  Atilius,  and  imagined  only  that  the  other 
Conful  had  ftretchcd  his  march  before  them  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  pofl'efs  himfelf  of  all  the  advantageous  pofls,  detached 
their  Cavalry,  together  with  a  part  of  their  light-armed  troops, 
to  force  the  Romans  from  the  hill.  But  being  foon  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  by  one  of  the  prifoners  that  were  taken,  they 
immediately  ranged  their  Infantry  in  order  of  battle  :  and 
that  their  difpofition  might  be  fuited  to  the  prefent  exigency, 
they  gave  to  their  whole  army  a  double  front ;  that  thus  they 
might  be  able  to  fuftain  at  once  the  attack  of  thofe  that  were 
coming  upon  them  from  beliind,  and  of  thofe  whom  they  now 
likewile  knew  to  be  advancing  in  front  ngainft  them. 

Though  iEmilius  had  been  before  informed,  that  thefe  le- 
gions had  arrived  at  Pifce,  he  had  conceiv^ed  no  kind  of  ex- 
pectation, that  they  were  yet  fo  near.  But  being  now  alTured 
of  their  approach  by  what  pafled  upon  the  hill,  he  prefently 
fent  away  his  Cavalry  to  the  place,  to  affift  the  combatants  : 
and  having  alfo  ranged  his  Infantry  in  order  of  battle  after  the 
ufual  manner,  he  advanced  againft  the  enemy. 

Among  the  Gauls,  the  Ga^fatae,  and  after  them  the  Tnfu- 
brians,  compofed  the  front  behind,  that  was  turned  towards 
u^milius.  The  Taurifci  and  the  Boians  formed  the  oppofitc 
front :  and  flood  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of  Atilius  and  his 
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legions.  The  Chariots  were  placed  in  the  extremity  of  either 
wing.  The  plunder  had  been  all  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
hill ;  and  a  detachment  was  left  to  guard  it.  The  army,  being 
thus  formed  in  double  front,  was  not  only  terrible  to  behold, 
but  very  proper  alfo  for  adion.  The  Boians  and  Infubrians 
wore  the  breeches  of  their  country,  and  were  covered  with 
light  military  vefts.  But  the  Ga^fataj,  who  were  both  vain  and 
fearlefs,  being  apprehenlive  that  the  bufhes  which  grew  upon 
the  place  might  be  entangled  in  their  habits,  and  obflru(fl 
their  motions,  threw  away  all  covering,  and  keeping  their 
arms  only,  prefented  themfelves  naked  to  the  enemy.  The 
fight  was  begun  by  the  Horfe  upon  the  hill,  in  the  clear 
view  of  all  the  armies.  For  the  numbers  that  were  en- 
gaged were  very  great  ;  the  whole  Cavalry  having  run  to^ 
gether  in  promifcuous  crouds  from  all  fides  to  the  combat. 
In  this  action,  the  Conful  Caius,  while  he  advanced  without 
fufficient  caution  too  far  among  the  enemy,  loft  his  life  ;  and 
his  head  was  carried  to  the  Gallic  kings.  The  Romans  how- 
ever maintained  the  fig-ht  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  they 
gained  at  laft  a  per  fed  vidory,  and  kept  intire  pofTeflion  of 
their  poft. 

The  Infantry  now  approached  each  other :  offering  to  view 
a  fpedacle,  which  muft  needs  appear  moft  ftrange  and  fingu- 
lar,  I  do  not  fay  to  thofe  alone  that  were  prefent  at  it,  but  to 
all  who  can  at  this  time  form  in  their  minds  a  diftind  con- 
ception of  tlie  fcene.  For  certainly  an  engagement  between 
three  different  armies  at  once  muft  ftrike  with  many  circum- 
:fEances,  which  are  "wholly  different  from  thofe  of  other  com- 
bats, both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  courfe  of  adion.  Nor 
is  it  eafy  even  now  to  determine,  whether  the  advantages, 
which  the  Gauls  derived  from  this  difpofttion  of  their  forces, 
were  not  greater  than  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
For  though  they  were  attacked  on  both  fides,  yet  as  their 
army  was  formed  with  a  double  front,  they  were  not  only 
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able  to  oppofe  both  enemies  at  once,  but  alfo  mutually  to 
proted  and  cover  each  other  from  any  attack  behind.  But  the 
chief  advantage  was,  and  which  is  indeed  peculiar  to  this  kind 
of  difpofition,  that  there  was  no  place  or  room  for  flight,  nor 
any.  hopes  of  fafety  but  in  vi(5lory. 

The  Romans  were  elated  with  no  fmall  joy,  when  they 
faw  that  they  had  thus  inclofed  the  enemy  as  in  a  fnare.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  Gallic  forces,  and 
the  unufual  noife  with  which  they  advanced  to  adion,  ftruck 
them  with  great  amazement.  For  befides  their  horns  and 
trumpets,  the  number  of  which  was  almoft  infinite,  the  whole 
army  broke  together  into  fuch  loud  and  continued  cries,  that 
the  neighbouring  places  every  where  refounded,  and  feemed  to 
join  their  voices  with  the  fhouts  and  clamour  of  the  inftru- 
ments  and  foldiers.  The  very  looks  and  motions  alfo  of  the 
Gauls,  that  ftood  naked  in  the  front,  and  were  diftinguifhed 
by  their  comelinefs  and  ftrength,  greatly  increafed  the  terror. 
In  the  foremofi:  ranks,  the  combatants  were  all  adorned  with 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks  and  hands.  The  Romans 
fixed  their  eyes  with  eagernefs  upon  thefe :  and  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy  difheartened  them  with  fear,  the  prof- 
ped:  of  fo  rich  a  fpoil  fervcd  only  to  inflame  their  courage. 

The  light-armed  forces  of  the  Romans,  advancing  firfl:,  as 
their  cuftom  is,  to  the  front  of  all  the  army,  began  the  fight 
by  difcharging  a  clofe  and  formidable  fhowcr  of  darts  and 
javelins.  The  Gauls  that  were  in  the  ranks  behind,  were  in 
part  fecured  againft  thefe  weapons,  by  their  breeches,  and  their 
military  vefts.  But  thofe  that  flood  naked  in  the  front,  were 
throv/n  into  great  diforder  and  confufion,  by  an  attack  which 
they  had  not  at  all  expeded,  and  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  obviate  or  reflft.  For  the  Gallic  buckler  was  too  fmall  to 
cover  theiTi :  and  as  their  bodies  were  alfo  naked,  and  of  the 
largeft  fize,  the  javelins  that  were  thrown  made  their  entrance 
more  effedlually,  and  in  greater  numbers.  To  turn  the  attack 
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againfl:  thefe  men,  was  a  thing  impoflible :  by  reafon  of  the 
diftance  from  whence  they  fought.  Nor  was  it  eafy  to  force 
their  way  through  fo  thick  a  ftorm  of  darts.  In  this  perplexed 
and  wretched  fituafion,  fome  of  them,  being  reduced  at  laflr 
to  a  ftate  of  fenfelefs  rage  and  madnefs,  tlirew  themfelves 
among  the  enemy,  and  rufhed  voluntarily  upon  death :  while 
the  reft  fell  back  upon  their  friends  ;  treading  down  the  ranks 
behind  them,  and  exhibiting  in  their  faces  all  the  marks  of 
confternation  and  extreme  difmay.  Thus  the  herce  and  daring 
fpirit  of  the  Gsefat^e  was  effecflually  checked  and  rendered  ufe- 
lefs,  even  in  the  firft  onfet,  by  the  Roman  javelins. 

The  Romans,  having  made  the  fignal  for  their  light-armed 
forces  to  retire,  moved  forwards  with  the  legions.  Againft 
thefe,  the  Infubrians,  Boians,  and  Taurifci,  fucceeded  to  the 
fight ;  and  fuftained  it  with  the  greateft  obftinacy.  Though 
clofely  prefTed  and  moft  dreadfully  wounded,  yet  ftill  they 
maintained  their  ground,  and  relifted  with  amazing  force. 
Nor  were  they  in  any  point  inferior  to  the  Romans,  except 
in  the  advantage  of  their  weapons.  For  as  the  Gallic  buckler 
was  of  a  fmaller  fize,  fo  their  fwords  likewife  were  formed  to 
ftrike  only  with  the  edge ;  whereas  the  Roman  fwords  were 
made  both  to  pufh  and  ftrike.  But  when  the  Horfe  came 
pouring  down  upon  them  from  the  hill,  and  attacked  their 
flank,  the  victory  was  foon  determined.  The  Infantry  were 
flaughtered  in  their  ranks,  while  the  Cav^alry  precipitately 
fled.  Forty  thoufand  Gauls  were  flain  ;  and  ten  thoufand 
taken  prifoners.  Among  the  laft  was  Concolitanus,  one  of 
their  Kings.  The  other  King,  Aneroeftus,  efcaped  with 
a  few  attendants  to  a  neighbouring  place  and  there  killed 
himfelf,  with  his  companions.  The  Conful,  having  colleded 
together  all  the  fpoil,  fent  it  away  to  Rome,  and  reftored 
the  plunder  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 
He  then  led  his  army  throligh  Liguria  into  the  Boian  ter- 
ritory ;  and  having  fatiated  his  foldiers  with  the  plunder  of 
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the  country,  he  returned  to  Rome  within  a  few  davs  after- 
wards, and  hung  up  in  tl:e  Capitol  the  ftandards,  bracelets, 
and  golden  collars.  The  reft  of  the  fpoil,  together  with  the 
priloners,  was  referved  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Such  was  the 
fatal  end  ot  this  invafion ;  which  had  threatened  ruin  and 
extreme  deftruclion  to  all  the  States  ot  Italy,  and  elpecially 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Roman?,  elated  by  a  victory  fo  fignal  and  complete, 
were  perfuaded,  that  they  fhould  now  be  able  to  drive  the 
Gauls  intirely  out  of  all  the  country  round  the  Po.  They 
make  great  preparations,  and  having  raifed  a  numerous  armv, 
fend  it  away  under  the  command  ot  the  new  Confuls,  Qiiin- 
tus  Fuh'ius,  and  Titus  ManHus.  The  Boians  were  terrihed 
by  their  approach,  and  furrendered  at  diicretion.  But  by  rea- 
fon  ot  the  rains  that  fell  atterwards  in  great  abundance,  and 
becaufe  a  dreadful  peftilence  raged  alfo  in  the  Roman  camp, 
the  reft  of  the  feafon  pafied  over  without  any  action. 

The  Confuls  ot  the  following  year,  P.  Furius  and  C.  Fla- 
minius,  led  the  army  a  fecond  time  into  Gaul,  through  the 
country  of  the  Anamares,  who  were  iituated  at  no  great 
diftance  trom  MailUia  :  and  having  hrft  gained  that  people  to 
their  alliance,  they  advanced  into  the  territory  ot  the  Infu- 
brians,  near  the  place  where  the  Addua  falls  into  the  Po.  But 
becaufe  they  had  luftered  greatly  from  the  enemv,  both 
as  they  pafied  the  river,  and  while  they  were  employed  in 
their  incampment,  they  were  forced  to  remain  tor  lome  time 
<juiet  without  attempting  any  thing ;  and  afterwards  made  a 
treaty  with  tlie  Infubrians,  by  which  they  confented  to  leave 
the  country.  But  when  they  had  marched  tor  fom.e  days  round 
the  borders  ot  the  province,  they  pafied  the  river  Clufius,  and 
■came  into  the  diftricl  of  the  Ananes  their  allies :  and  havingr 
increafed  their  army  with  the  forces  of  the  country,  they 
:22;ain  inyaded  the  Infubrians,  on  the  other  fide  towards  the 
Alps,  and  Ipread  fire  and  devafbtion  over  all  their  lands  and 
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villages.  When  the  Infubrians  faw,  that  the  Romans  were 
thus  determined  in  their  hatred,  and  not  hkely  to  be  moved 
from  their  dcligns  againft  them,  they  refohed  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  a  general  en2:a^ement.  Havingr  therefore  broucrht 
together  all  their  mihtary  Eniigns,  and  among  the  reft,  the 
golden  Standards  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  were 
called  the  Immoveable,  and  having  railed  an  army  of  full 
fifty  thoufand  men,  and  turniilied  it  witli  every  kind  of  ne- 
cell'arv  (lores,  they  marched  in  terrible  array,  as  if  allured  of 
vidiorv,  and  incamped  before  the  enemy. 

As  the  Romans  were  much  inferior  in  their  numbers,  they 
at  hrf-t  deligaed  to  take  tlie  aliiilance  of  the  Gallic  troops, 
that  were  vvirh  them  in  the  camp.  But  when  they  had  con- 
iidered  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  people  all  were  noted  for 
their  fraud  and  perfidy,  and  that  the  prefent  contefl  was 
againft  an  enemy  of  the  fame  race  and  nation,  it  feemed  moft 
prudent  not  to  truft  them  in  ib  critical  and  dangerous  a  con- 
iuncfture.  They  forced  them  therefore  to  pals  the  river,  and 
broke  all  the  bridges,  keeping  their  own  army  ftill  on  this 
fide.  By  this  precaution,  they  not  only  were  fecure  againfl:  aU 
treafon  from  the  Gauls>  but  laid  their  own  troops  alio  under 
the  necefiity  of  fuflaining  the  battle  bravely  to  the  lafl.  For 
as  they  had  now  a  river  in  the  rear  that  was  not  fordable, 
there  were  no  hopes  of  fafety  for  them  but  in  viclory.  When 
this  ^^-as  done,  they  made  the  necelTary  difpolitions  for  the 
enoragrement. 

Upon  this  oecafion,  the  Romans  ufed  a  very  wile  and  fen- 
lible  expedient,  which  was  firfl:  fuggefled  by  the  Tribunes, 
who  alfo  inftrucled  all  the  army,  and  every  foldier  in  parti- 
cular, in  the  manner  in  which  it  fhould  be  pradifed..  They 
had  remarked  in  all  their  former  combats,  that  th-e  Gauls, 
were  alw-ays  fierce,  impetuous,  and  very  formidable,  in  their 
firft  attack :  but  that  their  fvs^rds  were  fuch  as  could  make 
h'dt  one  fingle  fboke  j  by  the  force  of  which  they  were  fa 
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bent  and  twiftcd,  that  unlefs  the  foldiers  could  have  leifurc 
to  reft  them  upon  the  ground,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  their 
feet  recover  them  to  their  former  fhape,  the  fecond  ftroke  was 
wholly  without  effed.  They  took  therefore  the  Pikes  from 
the  Triarii,  that  were  in  the  iaft  line  of  the  army,  and  diftri- 
buted  them  among  the  cohorts  of  the  firft  :  with  orders,  that 
they  fhould  begin  the  attack  with  thefe,  and  afterwards  ufe 
their  fwords.  They  then  advanced  in  order  of  battle  againft 
the  front  of  the  enemy.  The  Gauls,  by  making  their  firft 
ftroke  upon  the  Pikes,  rendered  their  fwords  unfit  for  any 
farther  ufe.  The  Romans  then  ran  forwards  with  their 
fwords,  and  prefling  clofe  upon  them,  deprived  them  even  of 
the  power  of  attempting  any  fecond  ftroke.  For  as  the  Gallic 
fwords  were  only  formed  to  give  a  falling  blow,  a  certain 
diftance  was  always  neceftary  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  armed  with  fwords  that  were  ftiarpened  at 
the  point,  were  able  to  diredl  their  thrufts  againft  the  breafts 
and  faces  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  wound  after  wound  without 
remiftion,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  all  this  numerous  army 
was  at  laft  deftroyed  upon  the  place. 

As  the  fuccefs  in  this  engagement  was  chiefly  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  prudent  forefight  of  the  Tribunes,  fo  on  the  other 
hand,  the  condudl  of  the  Conful  Flaminius  feems  to  deferve 
fome  cenfure.  For  by  having  ranged  his  troops  in  battle  upon 
the  very  banks  of  the  river,  fo  that  there  was  no  fpace  left 
fufficient  for  the  cohorts  to  retreat,  he  deprived  the  Romans 
of  one  advantage,  of  which  they  make  great  ufe  in  all  their 
oombats.  If  the  enemy  had  gained  but  the  leaft  ground  upon 
them  in  the  adlion,  the  whole  army  muft  have  been  pufhed 
into  the  river.  But  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the  Romans 
iaved  them  from  this  difgrace,  and  carried  the  vidory  to  their 
fide,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  now  defcribed.  They  then 
returned  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  various  fpoils,  and  with 
rich  booty  of  every  kind  in  great  abundance. 

After 
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After  this  defeat,  the  Gauls  fued  for  peace,  and  oiTcred  to 
fubmit  to  any  conditions.  But  the  Confuls  of  the  following 
year,  M.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  prevailed  to  have  ail 
thoughts  of  peace  rejedled.  The  Gauls,  being  thus  difap- 
pointed  in  their  hopes,  refolved  to  make  a  laft  and  defperate 
effort..  They  fent  a  fecond  time  to  the  G^efatse  ;  and  having 
hired  a  body  of  their  troops,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  they  kept  themfelves  in  readinefs,  and  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
the  Confuls  led  the  army  into  the  Infubrian  territory,  and 
incamped  before  Acerrs,  which  ftood  between  the  Alps  and. 
the  river  Po..  As  they  had  fecured,  upon  their  firft  arrival,  all 
the  advantageous  pofts,  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  throw  any 
relief  into  the  place.  But  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to 
raife  the  fiege,  they  fent  a  part  of  their  army  into  the  country 
of  the  Ananes,  beyond  the  Po,  and  laid  fiege  to  a  town  that 
was  called  Claftidium.  As  foon  as  the  Romans  heard  of  this 
attempt,  the  Conful  Claudius,  taking  with  him  the  Cavalry, 
together  with  a  part  alfo  of  the  legions,  marched  in  all  hafte 
to  fuccour  the  belieged.  The  Gauls,  being  informed  of  their 
approach,  raife  the  fiege,  and  advance  in  order  of  battle  againfl 
the  enemy.  When  they  came  in  fight,  the  Roman  Horfe  Hew^ 
bri/kly  to  the  charge.  The  Gauls  for  fome  time  fuftained 
their  fury :  but  being  afterwards  furrounded  by  them,  and 
attacked  at  once  both  in  Hank  and  rear,  they  were  at  iafb 
completely  routed  by  the  Cavalry  alone,  and  forced  to  fly  in 
great  diforder.  Many  of  them  were  pufhed  into  the  river,, 
and  ptriQied  in  the  ftream :  but  the  greater  part  were 
deftroyed  by  the  enemy  in  the  place.. 

After  this  action,  the  Romans  became  mailers,  of  Acerras, 
and  of  all  the  ftorcs  that  were  laid  up  in  it  io;  very  great 
quantity.  For  the  Gauls  had  fled  in  hafte  to.-  Mediolanum,. 
the  chief  city  of  the  Infubrians.  Cornelius,  followed  after; 
them  without  delay,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  town., 
2  ■  The, 
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The  Gauls  lay  quiet,  and  attempted  nothing.  But  when  the 
Romans  had  begun  their  march  back  again  towards  Acerra?, 
they  then  fallied  out,  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  their  rear, 
killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  forced  fome  to  fly.  But 
the  Conful,  having  ordered  the  advanced  bodies  of  the  army  to 
return,  encouraged  them  to  ftand,  and  repel  the  eftorts  of  the 
enemy.  The  fight  now  grew  warm  and  obftinate.  For  the 
Gauls,  emboldened  by  their  firft  fuccefs,  for  fome  time  main- 
tained their  ground  with  firmnefs.  At  lafi:  however  they  were 
intirely  broken  and  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  towards  the 
mountains.  Cornelius  purfued  clofely  after  them  ;  plundered 
all  the  country ;  and  took  Mediolanum  by  fl:orm.  After  thefe 
great  lofles,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Infubrians,  defpairing  of  any  fur- 
ther means  of  fafety,  fubmitted  their  country  and  themfelves 
to  the  Romans  at  dLfcretion. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Gallic  wars  :  which,  if  we  regard 
only  the  daring  fpirit  and  undaunted  bravery  of  the  com- 
batants,  the  forces  that  were  brought  into  the  field,  the  battles 
that  were  fought,  and  the  numbers  that  fell  in  thofe  engage- 
ments, mufl:  certainly  appear  as  great  and  formidable  as  any 
that  are  known  in  Hiftory.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
refled  upon  the  raflinefs,  with  which  thefe  expeditions  were 
projected,  or  the  abfurd  and  fenfelefs  condudl,  by  which  they 
leverally  were  carried  into  execution,  nothing  will  be  found 
more  trifling  or  contemptible.  For  the  Gauls,  I  do  not  fay 
mofl  frequently,  but  even  in  every  thing  that  they  attempt, 
are  hurried  head-long  by  their  paflions,  and  never  fubmit  to 
the  rule  of  reafon.  From  hence  it  happened,  that  in  a  fliort 
time  they  were  difpoflefled  of  all  the  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  Po  ;  fome  lew  places  only,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
excepted.  I  thought  it  neceflary  therefore,  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  conduct  and  the  fortunes  of  this  people,  from 
their  firfl  fettlement  in  the  country,  to  the  time  of  their  final 
cxclufion  from  it.    Such  incidents  very  properly  belong  to 
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Hiftory  ;  and  well  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  all  future  times. 
For  from  thefe,  pofterity  may  learn,  what  little  caufe  there  is 
to  dread  the  raQi  and  fudden  expeditions  of  any  of  thefe  bar- 
barous tribes :  and  in  how  fliort  a  time  their  ftrongeft  forces 
may  be  dilllpated,  by  thofe  who  are  determined  bravely  to 
refift,  and  to  ftruggle  even  to  the  lateft  hope,  rather  than  be 
deprived  of  their  juft  and  natural  rights.  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  what  Hiftorians  have  recorded  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Pcrfians  into  Greece,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi, 
has  ferved  greatly  to  confirm  and  animate  the  Greeks,  in  the 
contefts  which  they  fo  often  have  fuftained  in  defence  of  their 
common  liberty.  For  whoever  revolves  in  his  mind  the  won- 
derful tranfadions  of  thofe  times,  and  confiders  the  vaftnefs 
of  the  preparations,  the  bravery  of  the  armies,  and  the  almoft 
infinite  number  of  the  forces,  which  were  all  vanquifhed  and 
dif'perfed,  by  the  fuperior  condudt  of  thofe  troops,  who  were 
able  to  oppofe  fenfe  to  violence,  and  fkill  to  raflinefs,  will 
eafily  be  affured,  that  no  provifion  of  arms  or  ftores,  no  forces 
however  numerous,  can  ftrike  fo  great  a  terror  into  men  that 
are  brave  and  refolute,  as  to  force  them  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  fafety,  or  ever  part  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
defend  their  country.  With  regard  to  the  Gauls  efpecially, 
their  armies,  even  within  thefe  later  times,  have  often  fpread 
the  alarm  among  the  States  of  Greece.  And  this  was  ftill  a 
farther  motive,  by  which  I  was  inclined  to  give  a  fliort  account 
of  the  events  that  happened  among  this  people,  even  from  the 
earlieft  period  of  their  hiflory.  We  now  return  to  the  place, 
from  whence  we  made  this  digrefTion. 

CHAP.  III. 

TH  E  Carthaginian  General  Afdrubal,  wlien  lie  had  now 
for  eight  years  governed  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  his  ad minifi: ration  greatly  enlarged  the  fway  of  his 
Vol.  I.  U  Republick, 
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Republick,  not  fo  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by  his  addrefs, 
and  dexterous  management  of  the  Princes  of  the  country, 
was  one  night  murthered  in  his  tent  by  a  certain  Gaul,  in 
refentment  of  fome  private  injuries.  Annibal  was  at  this  time 
young  :  yet  becaufe  in  all  his  actions  he  had  ihown  great  proofs 
of  courage  and  capacity,  the  Carthaginians  beftowed  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  army.  He  was  no  fooner  invefted 
with  this  charge,  than  it  was  clear  to  all  who  obferved  his 
condu6l,  that  his  intention  was  to  make  war  upon  the 
Romans ;  as  indeed  it  happened  not  long  afterwards.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  fufpicions,  mutual  jealoulies,  and  com- 
plaints, began  to  break  out  between  the  two  Republicks. 
The  Carthaginians,  ftung  by  the  difgrace  and  loffes  which 
they  had  fuftained  in  Sicily,  looked  earneflly  for  fome  occafion 
to  revenge  themfelves  upon  their  enemies.  The  Romans  on 
the  other  hand  watched  all  their  motions,  fufpecled  their  de- 
figns,  and  kept  themfelves  upon  their  guard  againft  them. 
When  fuch  were  the  fentiments  on  both  fides,  it  was  manifefl: 
to  all  men  of  judgment,  that  a  war  mufl:  foon  enfue. 

About  this  time  the  war  commenced  in  Greece,  in  which 
the  Achsans,  in  conjunction  with  King  Philip  and  the  reft  of 
the  Allies,  were  engaged  againfl:  the  iEtolians.  This  was  called 
the  Social  War. 

We  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  giving  fuch  an  abftracl 
of  the  chief  tranfa<5lions  both  in  Sicily  and  Afric,  and  of  thofe 
events  that  were  conne6led  with  them,  as  was  agreeable  to 
the  defign  of  thefe  Preliminary  books.  And  thus  we  are 
arrived  at  that  point  of  time,  from  whence  we  propofed  to 
begin  our  Hiflory  :  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  which  is  ufually 
called  the  war  of  Annibal,  and  the  Social  War  now  men- 
tioned. But  before  we  engage  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
wars,  we  Ihall  give  alfo  fome  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece 
Vv'hich  preceded  this  period  :  that  our  Introdudion  may  be 
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complete,  and  the  way  be  open  to  every  part  of  the  Hiflory 
that  follows.  For  as  my  defign  is  not  to  write  the  annals  of 
any  particular  country,  to  relate  the  affairs  of  Perfia  only  or 
of  Greece,  as  former  Hiftorians  have  done,  but  to  include  in 
one  General  Hiftory  all  the  known  parts  of  the  earth  ;  a 
defign,  in  which  I  was  encouraged  to  engage  by  many  cir- 
cumftances  that  are  peculiar  to  the  prefent  times,  and  which 
will  more  fully  be  explained  hereafter ;  it  feems  necefTary, 
that  we  firfl  fhould  take  a  fhort  review  of  the  paft  fortunes 
and  condition  of  thofe  States  and  countries  that  are  chiefly 
celebrated  in  the  world. 

With  regard  indeed  to  the  people  of  Afia,  and  to  thofe  of 
^gypt,  there  is  no  need  to  look  back  beyond  the  times  which 
we  have  juft  now  mentioned.  For  the  events  that  happened 
among  them  in  a  former  age,  have  already  been  recorded  by 
many  writers,  and  are  fufHciently  known  to  all.  Nor  have 
they  fuffered,  in  thefe  latter  times,  any  change  or  revolution 
of  fo  great  importance,  as  might  make  it  necefTary  to  recount 
any  of  thofe  acSlions  that  preceded.  But  we  fhall  trace  from 
a  period  more  remote  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  Ploufe  of 
Macedon,  and  thofe  of  the  Achaean  Republick  :  the  firfl  of 
which,  within  the  courfe  even  of  our  own  times,  has  fallen  to 
ruin ;  and  the  latter  grown  to  an  amazing  height  of  power, 
through  the  confent  and  harmony  of  it's  feveral  parts.  For 
though  great  pains  were  formerly  employed  to  engage  the 
cities  of  Peloponnefus  into  this  confederacy,  yet  the  labour 
was  without  effect.  The  intereffs,  or  the  ambition,  of  parti- 
cular States  ftill  influenced  all  their  anions;  and  flifled  their 
attention  to  the  common  liberty.  But  in  thefe  days,  their 
union  is  fo  intire  and  perfect,  that  they  are  not  only  joined 
together  in  bonds  of  friendihip  and  alliance,  but  even  make 
u(e  of  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  weights,  coins,  and  meafures, 
the  fame  magiftrates,  counfellors,  and  judges :  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  whole  tradl  of  Greece  fcem  in  all  refpedts  to 
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form  but  one  fingle  city,  except  only  that  they  are  not  inclofcd 
within  the  circuit  of  the  fame  walls.  In  every  other  point, 
both  through  the  whole  Republick,  and  in  every  feparate 
State,  we  find  the  moft  exat^l  refemblance  and  conformity. 

Let  us  RtH  enquire  then,  by  what  means  the  name  of  Ach^e- 
ans  came  to  be  fo  generally  received  in  all  the  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus :  (ince  thofe  to  whom  this  appellation  originally  be- 
longed, were  far  from  being  fuperior  to  the  reft,  either  in  the 
number  of  their  cities,  the  extent  or  wealth  of  their  territory, 
or  the  courage  of  their  people.  For  both  the  Spartans  and 
Arcadians  are  far  more  numerous,  as  well  as  in  pofTeftion  of 
a  much  larger  tract  of  country  :  and  in  all  the  ad:s  of  valour 
and  martial  prowcfs,  they  are  well  known  to  be  inferior  to 
none  of  the  States  of  Greece.  From  whence  then  has  it  hap- 
pened, that  not  the  people  of  thefe  countries  only,  but  all  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus,  are  fo  well  pleafed  to 
receive,  not  only  their  laws  and  form  of  government,  but  their 
very  name  alfo,  from  the  Achajans?  To  afcribe  all  this  to  chance, 
is  in  a  high  degree  abfurd  and  foolifh.  It  would  become  us 
rather  to  fearch  out  fome  caufe  :  fince  nothing  happens  with- 
out a  caufe  ;  not  even  among  thofe  events  which  feem  to  be 
the  moft  fortuitous.  In  my  judgment  then,  this  caufe  is 
nothing  elfe,  than  that  Equality  and  Liberty,  in  a  word  that 
Democratical  fpccies  of  government,  which  is  found  more  juft 
and  perfect  in  it's  kind  among  the  Achjeans,  than  in  any  other 
State.  This  Republick  was  at  firft  compofed  of  a  fmall  part 
only  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus ,  who  voluntarily  aflb- 
ciated  themfelves  into  one  body.  But  a  greater  number  focn 
]oincd  themfelves  to  thefe  ;  induced  to  it  by  perfuafion,  and 
the  manifeft  advantages  of  fuch  an  union.  And  fome,  as  op- 
portunities arofe,  were  forced  into  the  confederacy  :  but  were 
foon  well  fatisficd  with  the  violence,  by  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  embrace  fo  excellent  a  form  of  government.  For 
the  new  citizens  were  fuffered  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  prir 
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vileges  that  were  permitted  to  the  old.  Every  thing  was  equal 
among  them  all.  Thus,  by  employing  the  means  that  were 
of  all  things  moft  effectual  for  their  purpofe,  Equality  and 
Gentlenefs,  they  Toon  arrived  at  the  point  which  they  had  in 
view.  To  this  we  muft  afcribe  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  the 
Confederacy  ;  and  the  flourifhing  condition  which  the  people 
of  Peloponnefus  have  from  that  time  enjoyed. 

This  form  of  government  was  of  very  ancient  date  among 
the  Acha^ans.  Of  this  there  are  many  proofs :  but  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  only  one  or  two.  Alter  thofc  diforders 
that  happened  in  the  part  of  Italy  that  was  called  Great 
Greece,  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  were  confumed  in  fire, 
together  with  the  Houfe  in  which  they  were  alTembled,  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  at  once  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and 
wild  confufion.  For  the  chief  men  of  every  city  had  perifhcd 
in  that  horrible  deflru(5fion.  The  towns  all  were  filled  with 
tumult,  flaughter,  and  the  moft  dreadful  outrages.  Upon 
this  occafion,  though  Deputies  were  fent  from  almoft  all  the 
States  of  Greece,  to  quiet  their  diflenfions,  and  reftore  peace 
among  them,  the  Acha^ans  were  the  only  people  upon  whofe 
afliftance  and  advice  they  confcnted  to  rely.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  inftance,  in  which  they  fhewed  their  approbation  of 
the  inftitutions  of  this  Republick.  For  not  long  afterwards^ 
they  refolved  to  imitate  the  whole  model  of  their  government. 
In  this  defign,  the  people  of  Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Caulonia, 
aflbciated  themfelves  by  mutual  agreement  into  one  con- 
federacy ;  and  built  a  Temple  for  holding  their  common 
fynods  and  afTemblies,  infcribing  it  to  Jupiter  Homorius. 
•  They  adopted  likewife  all  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  began  to  direct  their  whole  adminiftration  by  them. 
But  Dionyfius  the  Syracufan  Tyrant,  and  their  barbarous 
neighbours,  who  were  very  ftrong  and  powerful,  in  a  fhcit 
time  forced  them  to  defift  fi-om  the  defign. 
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When  the  Thebans,  after  the  great  and  unexpeded  victory 
which  they  had  obtained  againfl:  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
battle  of  Leudlra,  began,  with  the  furprize  of  all,  to  lay  claim 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece,  various  troubles  and  commotions 
arofe  among  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  efpecially  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties  :  for  the  one  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  as  conquered,  while  the  other  perfifted  ftill  to  claim  the 
vidlory.  In  thefe  circumftances,  they  at  laft  agreed  to  yield 
all  the  points  that  were  in  difpute  between  them,  to  the  fole 
judgement  and  decifion  of  the  Achasans.  Nor  was  this  pre- 
ference obtained  by  any  fuperiority  of  ftrength  or  power  ;  for 
they  were  at  that  time  the  leafl  of  all  the  States  of  Greece ; 
but  was  confefledly  beftowed  upon  that  integrity  and  love  of 
virtue,  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  above  all  other 
people. 

At  this  time  therefore,  they  were  powerful  in  inclination 
only,  and  not  from  any  real  ftrength.  Their  government  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  any  confiderable  increafe,  for 
want  of  a  Chief  that  was  capable  of  giving  full  accomplifh- 
nient  to  their  defigns.  For  as  often  as  any  appeared  among 
them,  whofe  views  and  condud:  were  fufpedled  to  tend  that 
way,  they  were  immediately  oppofed  in  every  enterprize,  and 
checked  in  all  their  motions,  either  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
or  ftill  more  frequently  by  the  Kings  of  Macedon.  But  when 
they  had  at  lafl:  found  one,  whofe  abilities  were  equal  to  the 
tafk,  they  then  foon  made  known  the  inherent  excellence  and 
power  of  their  Republick,  by  carrying  into  execution  that  vafl: 
and  glorious  project,  of  uniting  all  the  States  of  Peloponnefus 
to  the  body  of  their  own  confederacy.  The  firil:  and  chief 
autlior  of  this  Union  v/as  Aratus  the  Sicyonian.  Philopcemen 
of  Megalopolis,  alter  many  ftruggles,  condudlcd  it  to  it's  com- 
pletion :  and  Lycortas,  with  others  who  purfued  his  meafures, 
added  to  it  it's  lait  firmnefs  and  flability.  We  fhall  take  occa- 
fion  to  relate  their  feveral  adions,  with  the  time  and  manner 
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in  which  they  were  performed,  as  fully  and  particularly  as 
the  defign  of  this  Hiftory  may  require.  We  fhall  indeed,  both 
now  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  touch  but  lightly  on  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  adminiilration  of  Aratus  :  becaufe  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  very  faithful  and  clear  account  of  his  own 
tranfadions.  But  in  all  that  regards  the  reft,  we  (hall  enlarge 
more  copioufly,  and  furvey  their  conduct  with  a  nicer  care. 
At  prefent,  in  order  to  make  this  whole  inquiry  more  eafy  to 
ourfelves,  as  well  as  more  intelligible  to  the  reader,  we  fhall 
look  back  to  the  time  when  the  Ach^ans,  after  they  had  been 
broken  into  feparate  bodies  by  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  firft 
formed  the  refolution  of  uniting  again  their  feveral  cities  into 
one  community.  For  from  this  beginning  their  Republick 
gradually  enlarged  it's  bounds  and  power,  till  it  arrived  at  laft 
at  that  ftate  of  perfedl  greatnefs,  in  which  it  has  been  feen  ta 
fiourifti  in  thefe  latter  times. 

It  was  in  the  hundred-twenty-fourth  Olympiad,  that  the 
Patrians  and  Dym^ans  aflbciated  themfelves  the  firft  into  this 
confederacy.  In  the  fame  Olympiad,  Ptolemy  the  fon  of 
Lagus,  Lyfimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  all 
died.  The  ftate  of  the  Achceans  before  this  time  was,  in  few 
words,  as  follows.  Tifamenes,  the  fon  of  Oreftes,  being  driven 
from  Sparta  upon  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas,  gained  pofief- 
fion  of  Achaia  by  force,  and  was  declared  Sovereign  of  the 
country.  His  defcendants  reigned  after  him  in  natural  fuc- 
ceflion,  down  to  Ogyges.  But  v/hen  the  Children  of  this 
Prince  had  ccafed  to  make  the  lav/s  the  rule  of  their  admini- 
ftration,  and  began  to  govern  all  things  by  their  own  arbi- 
trary will,  the  Achasans  changed  the  conftitution  from  Mo- 
narchy to  a  Commonwealth.  In  this  ftate  they  continued 
afterwards,  to  the  times  of  Alexander.  And  though  different; 
accidents  might  in  feme  conjundlures  introduce  a  temporary 
change  in  their  affairs,  yet  upon  the  whole  they  ftill  preferved; 
the  form  of  a  genuine  Democracy.    Their  Republick  was 
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compofed  of  twelve  cities :  all  of  which  now  exift,  except 
Olenus  and  Helice,  which  were  fwallowed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  fea,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Leudira.  The  names 
of  the  twelve  were,  Patra^,  Dyme,  Phars,  Tritaea,  Leontium, 
^gira,  Pellene,  ^gium,  Bura,  Carynia,  Olenus,  and  He- 
lice.  But  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  union  was  dif- 
folved  by  various  contefls  and  diflenfions  that  were  raifed 
among  them,  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  the  Kings  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Every  City  was  now  engaged  in  a  feparate  interefl, 
and  no  longer  aded  in  concert  with  the  whole.  The  efFed: 
of  this  difcord  was,  that  fome  of  them  received  garrifons  from 
Demetrius  and  Caflander,  and  afterwards  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas;  and  fome  were  feized  by  Tyrants:  for  Antigonus 
gave  botii  eftablifhment  and  fupport  to  a  great  number  of 
thefe  throughout  all  Greece.  But  in  the  hundred- twenty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  they  faw 
their  error,  and  began  to  think  of  returning  to  their  former 
ftatc.  This  was  the  time,  in  which  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy. 
Dyme,  Patrae,  Pharas,  and  Tritasa,  were  at  lirft  the  only 
cities  that  agreed  to  unite  themfelves  again  in  one  commu- 
nity :  and  it  is  on  that  account,  that  there  is  now  no  monu- 
ment remaining  of  this  new  confederacy.  About  five  years 
afterwards,  the  people  of  JEgium  drove  out  the  garrifon,  and 
joined  their  city  to  the  League.  Their  example  foon  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Burians,  who  killed  their  Tyrant ;  and  after- 
wards by  the  Carynians  alfo.  For  when  Ifeas,  the  Tyrant  of 
Carynia,  faw  that  by  the  management  of  Marcus  and  the 
Achseans,  the  garrifon  was  driven  out  of  iEgium,  and  the 
Tyrant  of  the  Burians  killed,  and  that  their  forces  were  pre- 
paring to  inveft  his  territory  upon  every  fide,  he  laid  down  his 
Royalty,  and,  having  obtained  a  promife  of  life  and  fafety, 
aflbciated  his  city  to  the  confederacy. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  follicitous  to  know  the  motives,  by 
wliich  I  have  been  led  back  to  this  early  period.    My  defign 
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then  was,  firft,  that  I  might  mark  precifely  the  time  and 
manner,  in  which  this  fecond  confederacy  commenced  ;  and 
what  were  the  cities  which  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  that 
EftabUiliment,  which  has  fublifted  even  to  the  prefent  times: 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  ftate  and  real  circumftances 
of  the  fads  themfelves  mi^ht  declare  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  affirmed,  concerning  the  genius  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
Achaean  Commonwealth.    For  from  thefe  it  will  be  evident, 
that  that  Equality  and  Liberty,  upon  which  the  Republick 
firft  was  founded,  have  been  the  chief  caufes  of  it's  great  in- 
creafe.    To  which  we  may  alfo  add,  the  conflancy  and  un- 
fhaken  refolution,  with  which  they  never  ceafe  to  wage  perpe- 
tual war  againft  all  thofe  who,  either  by  their  own  power,  or 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  neighbouring  Kings,  attempt  to 
force  their  cities  into  flavery.    Upon  thefe  principles,  and  by 
this  condudt,  they  brought  their  work  to  it's  defired  perfec- 
tion :  ufing  partly  their  own  ftrength,  and  partly  that  of  their 
Allies.   For  all  the  affiftance,  which  they  received  afterwards 
from  thefe,  was  applied  folely  to  promote  the  grand  purpofe 
of  their  government.     And  even  after  thofe  great  exploits, 
which  they  performed  jointly  with  the  Romans,  they  were 
not  in  the  leaft  ambitious  of  obtaining  any  private  advantage 
to  themfelves  ;  nor  ever  claimed  any  other  reward  for  all  their 
fervices,  than  the  eftablifhment  of  the  common  liberty,  in  the 
union  of  all  the  States  of  Peloponnefus.     The  truth  of  thefe 
remarks  will,  I  fay,  be  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
recital  of  the  fads. 

The  cities,  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned,  remained 
under  this  form  of  government  during  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
five  years :  in  v/liich  time,  they  eledled  annually  two  Prstorf, 
and  a  common  Secretary.  But  afterwards,  they  chofe  to  place 
the  whole  adminiftration  in  one  fingle  Prostor.  The  firft  vvho 
obtained  that  honour,  was  Marcus  of  Carynia.  Four  years 
after  this  Praetorftiip,  Aratus  the  Sicyonian,  though  he  was 
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then  no  more  than  twenty  years  old,  by  his  bravery  and  cou- 
rage gave  liberty  to  his  country,  and  joined  it  to  the  Achaean 
League ;  for  he  had  aWays  greatly  admired  the  conftitution 
of  this  Republick.  Eight  years  afterwards,  being  himfelf 
cledted  Praetor  of  the  Achasans  for  the  fecond  time,  he  found 
means  to  take  Acrocorinthus  by  furprize,  in  which  Antigonus 
had  then  a  garrifon.  By  gaining  this  important  place,  he  de- 
livered all  the  people  of  Peloponnefus  from  no  fmall  appre- 
henfions ;  reftored  the  Corinthians  to  their  liberty ;  and  en- 
gaged them  to  become  a  part  of  the  Achaean  Government.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
city  of  Megara  by  fome  fecret  management,  and  joined  it 
likewife  to  the  confederacy.  This  was  the  year  before  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ;  which  forced  them 
to  abandon  all  the  Ifland,  and  pay  a  Tribute  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  Aratus  in  a  fhort  time  greatly  enlarged  the  growing 
power  of  the  Achaeans :  and  ever  afterwards,  as  long  as  he 
was  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs,  his  con- 
du6l  was  uniform  and  conftant,  and  never  deviated  from  the 
points  which  he  had  at  firfl:  in  view :  to  drive  the  Macedo- 
nians out  of  Peloponnefus  i  to  deftroy  the  Tyrants  every 
where ;  and  reftore  to  the  people  all  their  natural  rightSj. 
and  that  common  liberty  which  their  anceflors  had  before 
enjoyed. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  it  was  a  tafk  of 
no  fmall-  dif?icultv,  to  refiil  on  one  hand  the  intrigues  and 
artful  policy  of  that  Prince,  and  the  rapacioufnefs  and  bold 
ambition  of  the  ^tolians  on  the  other.  For  thefe  two  Powers 
had  advanced  fo  far  together  in  their  unjufl:  attempts,  that 
they  even  formed  the  project  of  a  league,  for  the  intire  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  Achsans.  But  Aratus,  by  his  wifdom  and 
indefatigable  pains,  effedually  broke  and  fruftrated  the 
defign. 
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After  the  death  of  this  Prince,  the  Achasans  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  alUance  with  the  ^toUans,  and  allifted  them  in  the 
war  againfl:  Demetrius.  By  this  compliance,  all  paft  jealoufies 
were  removed :  and  their  former  enmity  gave  place  to  confi- 
dence and  friendlliip.  When  Demetrius  was  alfo  dead,  after 
a  reign  of  ten  years  only,  and  about  the  time  in  which  the 
Romans  firft  paffed  into  Illyria,  the  Achasans  found  this  con- 
jundure  to  be  highly  favourable  to  them  for  advancing  their 
defigns.  For  all  the  Tyrants  of  Peloponnefus  were  now  dif- 
heartened,  and  diffident  of  their  future  fafety.  They  had  loft 
their  Mafter  and  their  Chief :  the  Sovereign,  by  whom  they 
were  fupported  and  maintained  in  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aratus  urged  them  clofe  :  and  fhewed  his  refolution  to  abolifli 
every  Tyranny.  He  promifed  great  rewards  and  honours  to 
thofe  that  would  voluntarily  fubmit :  and  threatened  ruin  and 
extreme  punifhment  to  all  fuch  as  fhould  refufe.  By  thefe 
means  they  were  all  engaged  to  diveft  themfelves  of  the  Royal 
power ;  to  reftore  liberty  to  their  feveral  cities ;  and  to  unite 
them  to  the  Achaean  League.  Lyfiadas,  the  Tyrant  of  Mega- 
lopolis, whofe  wife  difcernment  taught  him  to  forefee  what 
would  fhortly  happen,  had  refigned  his  dignity,  and  joined 
his  country  to  the  Republick,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Deme- 
trius. His  example  was  now  followed  by  Ariftomachus,  the 
Tyrant  of  Argos :  and  by  Xeno  and  Cleonymus,  the  Tyrants 
of  the  Hermionians  and  Phlialians. 

The  ^tolians,  who  were  by  nature  rapacious  and  unjuft, 
tould  not  behold  without  envy  this  great  increafe  of  the 
Achaean  power  and  ftrength.  They  began  to  flatter  them- 
felves with  fecret  hopes  of  breaking  the  Confederacy,  and 
enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoil.  As  they  had  formerly 
fhared  v/ith  Alexander  the  towns  of  Acarnania,  and  had 
afterwards  formed  the  project  of  dividing  alfo  between  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas  and  themfelves  the  cities  of  Achaia,  they  were 
now  perfuaded,  that  it  would  be  no  hard  tafic  to  carry  into 
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execution  this  laft  defign.  With  this  view,  they  refolved  to 
concert  the  matter  firft  in  private  with  Antigonus,  the  Guar- 
dian of  young  Phihp,  and  with  Cleomenes  King  of  Lacedss- 
mon,  and  to  demand  afliftance  from  thofc  Princes.  They 
knew,  that  Antigonus  at  this  time  governed  Macedon  in  full 
fecurity  ;  and  that  he  was  the  declared  and  open  enemy  of 
the  Achaeans,  becaufe  they  had  taken  Acrocorinthus  from  him 
by  furprize.  They  imagined  therefore,  that  if  they  could 
once  infpire  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  fame  hoftile  difpofi- 
tion,  and  engage  them  into  this  defign,  the  Achaeans,  attacked 
at  once  on  every  fide  as  occafion  fhould  direct,  muft  necefla- 
rily  fink  beneath  the  efforts  of  their  united  forces.  In  truth, 
the  profpedl  of  fuccefs  feemed  very  fair  and  promifing.  But 
in  concerting  this  project,  one  circumil:ance  of  great  moment 
was  forgot.  For  it  never  once  occurred  to  their  reflexion, 
that  Aratus  was  the  man,  who  was  to  oppofe  all  their  mea- 
fures,  and  covmtera6l  their  motions  :  a  man,  whofe  abilities 
were  fuperior  to  every  difficulty.  And  indeed  fo  effectually 
did  he  oppofe  them,  defeating  all  their  counfels,  and  turning 
their  projed:s  to  their  own  deflrudlion,  that  this  unjufl  and 
unprovoked  attack,  inflead  of  accomplifhing  any  part  of  that 
which  was  intended  from  it,  ferved  only  to  give  new  life  and 
vigour  to  the  Achssan  Commonwealth.  We  fhall  give  a 
difiind  and  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
was  then  conducted. 

When  Aratus  faw,  that  the  i^^tolians  were  refiirained  by 
fhame,  from  declaring  thcmfelves  the  open  enemies  of  the 
Achaeans,  from  whom  they  had  received  great  fervices  in  the  t 
war  againft  Demetrius  ;  yet  that  tliey  were  ading  in  private 
concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  had  fuffered  their  jea- 
loufy,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Achaeans,  to  carry  them  to  fuch 
excefs,  that  when  Cleomenes  had  taken  by  furprize  Tegea, 
Mantinea,  and  Orchomenus,  which  were  at  that  time  not 
only  in  alliance  with  the  ^.tolians,  but  afTociated  alfo  to  their 
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government,  they  not  only  fLewed  no  refentment  of  this  in- 
fult,  but  even  yielded  to  him  the  full  pofleffionof  thofe  cities; 
when  he  faw,  that  a  Nation,  whofe  character  it  was  to  declare 
war  upon  the  flightefl:  pretexts,  even  againft  thofe  from  whom 
they  had  receiv^ed  no  wrong,  was  now  on  a  fudden  fo  much 
changed,  that  they  not  only  bore  with  patience  an  attack 
made  upon  them  in  diredl  breach  of  treaties,  but  were  even 
content  to  give  up  all  their  claim  to  three  cities  of  impor- 
tance, that  by  means  of  this  new  ftrength  Cleomenes  might 
be  able  to  maintain  the  war  againft  the  Achasans :  when 
Aratus,  I  fay,  and  the  reft  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Republick, 
had  fully  conlidered  and  debated  all  thefe  circumftances,  the 
refult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  they  would  not  yet  take 
arms  avowedly  againft  any  power,  but  only  hold  themfelves 
in  readinefs  to  oppofe  all  attempts  that  fhould  be  made  againft 
them.  This  was  their  firft  determination.  But  fome  time 
afterwards,  when  Cleomenes  had  built  the  Fortrefs,  called 
Athenaeum,  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  began  to  ad: 
againft  them  in  a  hoftile  manner  without  referve,  the  Achsans 
then  called  a  general  Council,  and  it  was  there  refolved,  that 
war  fhould  be  declared  againft  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  which  is  called  the  Cleo- 
menic  War.  The  Achasans  at  firft  defigned  to  employ  their 
own  proper  forces  only,  in  defence  of  their  State  and  country. 
For  it  feemed  lefs  honourable,  to  owe  their  fafety  to  a  foreign 
army  :  and  they  were  willing  alfo  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of 
King  Ptolemy ;  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  many  fa- 
vours ;  and  who  on  that  account  might  perhaps  fliew  fome 
refentment,  if  they  now  invited  any  other  power  to  their  af- 
fiftance.  But  as  the  war  began  to  advance  fift  upon  them, 
and  was  prefled  with  equal  vigour  and  dexterity  by  Cleo- 
menes, who  had  fubverted  the  lawful  conftitution  of  his 
country,  and  eftabliihed  a  Tyranny  in  Sparta,  Aratus,  having 
carefully  weighed  the  danger,  and  made  due  reftedion  alfo 
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upon  the  daring  fpirit,  and  malicious  difpofition  of  the  ^to- 
lians,  perceived  that  it  was  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  in  time 
to  fome  expedient,  which  might  divert  the  fatal  confequences 
that  were  in  view.   In  this  defign,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
AntigonuSj  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Prince  of  perfedt  judge- 
ment and  experience  ;  at  all  times  ready  to  make  alliances,  as 
occafion  fhoiild  require  ;   and  punctual  in  obferving  them 
Vv^hen  made.    But  he  remembered  alfo,  that  Kings  naturally 
bear  neither  enmity  nor  friendfhip  towards  any  ;  but  are  in 
both  determined  by  the  rule  of  interefl:  alone.    He  refolved 
therefore  to  explain  at  large  to  Antigonus  the  dangers  that 
would  probably  arife,  even  againfl  hi-mfelf,  from  the  prefent 
Htuation  of  affairs  in  Greece  ;  and  endeavour  by  that  means  to 
draw  him  from  his  party,  and  engage  him  to  join  his  forces 
with  the  Achasans.    It  was  requifite  however,  that  he  fhould 
keep  this  refolution  for  fome  time  fecret.   For  he  knew,  that 
if  it  fhould  be  once  difcovered,  Cleomenes  and  the  j^^tolians 
would  employ  every  art  to  defeat  his  purpofe.    He  was  ap- 
prehenfive  alfo,  that  it  might  too  much  deprefs  the  courage 
of  his  countrymen,  if  he  iliould  feem  to  defpair  of  faving  the 
Republick  by  it's  own  genuine  forces  :  and  more  efpecially, 
if  he  fhould  now  apply  for  fuccour  to  the  Macedonians, 
whom  they  always  had  regarded  as  their  enemies.    In  the 
condu(£l  therefore  of  this  whole  defign,  he  was  forced  to 
employ  the  greatefl:  fecrecy  and  caution  ;  and  both  to  fpeak 
and  ad:,  in  a  manner  very  oppofite  to  his  real  fentiments. 
And  from  hence  it  happens,  that  many  circumftances,  which 
relate  to  this  tranfadion,  are  omitted  in  his  Memoirs. 

When  he  faw  then,  that  the  Megalopolitans  were  the  firft 
and  greateft  fufferers  in  the  war,  both  becaufe  their  country 
lay  nearefl:  to  Lacedaimon,  and  becaufe  the  Achasans  were 
themfelves  too  much  embarraffed  to  fend  the  fuccours  to  them 
that  were  neceflary ;  when  he  confidered  alfo,  that  this  people 
were  already  favourably  difpofed  towards  the  Houfe  of  Ma- 
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cedon,  on  account  of  Tome  good  offices  which  they  had 
received  from  PhiHp  the  fon  of  Amyntas ;  he  made  no  doubt, 
but  that  as  foon  as  the  war  fhould  become  too  heavy  for  their 
ftrength,  they  would  immediately  have  recourfe  to  Antigonus 
and  the  Macedonians.  He  fent  therefore  for  Nicophanes  and 
Cercidas ;  two  Megalopolitans,  who  had  formerly  been  con- 
neded  with  his  family  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality  ;  and  who  by 
their  abilities  were  very  capable  of  promoting  his  defign.  To 
thefe  he  privately  difclofed  his  projeA :  and,  through  their 
means,  foon  afterwards  engaged  the  Megalopolitans  to  fend 
fome  deputies  to  the  Achaean  States,  requefting  their  permif- 
fion  to  invite  Antigonus  to  their  affiflance.  Nicophanes  and 
Cercidas  were  themfelves  appointed  for  the  embafly  :  and  their 
inftrudions  were,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  court  of 
Macedon,  in  cafe  that  the  Achasans  fhould  approve  of  the 
defign » 

The  Achaeans  yielded  their  confent :  and  the  deputies  began 
their  journey  without  delay,  and  were  admitted  to  a  conference 
with  the  King.  With  refped:  to  their  own  particular  country, 
they  fpoke  in  a  few  words  only,  what  the  occaGdn  feemed  barely 
to  require.  But  they  enlarged  more  copioufly  upon  the  general 
fituation  of  affairs  in  Greece ;  according  to  the  inftrudions, 
which  they  had  received  in  private  from  Aratus.  Th oy  explained 
the  views  of  the^^tolians  and  Cleomenes ;  fhevved  the  tendency 
of  their  defigns ;  and  warned  the  King  of  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces,  that  were  likely  to  refult  from  this  confederacy.  For  though 
the  Achaeans  only  were  moft  imminently  threatened,  yet  the 
danger  mufi:  at  laft  extend  even  to  Antigonus  himfelf.  It  was 
clear  to  every  judgement,  that  the  Achaeans  could  not  long 
maintain  their  ground,  againft  the  efforts  of  two  fo  powerful 
enemies.  Nor  was  it  lefs  clear  and  evident,  that  Cleomenes 
and  the  i^^tolians,  would  never  be  contented  with  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Achaeans  only.  For  fuch  was  the  difpoiition  of  the 
.^tolians,  that  the  bounds  not  only  of  Peloponnefus,  but  even 
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of  Greece  itfelf,  would  be  thought  too  narrow  for  their  rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  wild  ambition.  And  though  the  whole  defign 
and  purpofe  of  Cleomenes  feemed  at  prefent  to  aim  at  nothing 
more,  than  the  fupreme  command  in  Peloponnefus,  yet  when 
this  fhould  be  once  obtained,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt, 
but  that  he  would  immediately  enlarge  his  views,  and  endea- 
vour to  feize  the  fovereignty  of  the  reft  of  Greece  j  at  which 
he  could  never  arrive,  but  by  the  ruin  of  the  Macedonian 
Monarchy.  They  therefore  advifed  the  King,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  upon  the  future :  and  to  conftder  with  himfelf, 
whether  it  would  not  be  far  more  fuited  to  his  interefts,  to 
join  his  forces  with  the  Achasans  and  Boeotians,  and  contend 
with  Cleomenes  in  Peloponnefus  for  the  fupreme  command  of 
Greece,  than,  by  neglecting  at  this  time  to  fave  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  to  be  forced  at  laft  to  maintain  a  war  in  the 
very  heart  of  Theflaly,  and  defend  his  own  proper  kingdom, 
againft  the  united  forces  of  the  ^tolians  and  B(Eotians,  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Acheans.  They  farther  added,  that  if 
the  iS^tolians,  foftened  by  the  remem.brance  of  the  fervices 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Ach^eans  in  the  war  againft 
Demetrius,  fhould  forbear  to  take  arms  againft  them,  they 
would  themfelves  ftand  hngly  againft  the  efforts  of  Cleome- 
nes, and  fhould  want  no  foreign  fuccours,  unlefs  the  fortune 
of  the  war  fhould  prove  in  all  points  contrary  to  their  hopes. 
But  in  cafe  that  the  fuccefs  fhould  fail  to  anfwer  their  endea- 
vours, or  the  jEtolians  declare  themfelves  their  enemies,  they 
then  earneftly  befought  Antigonus,  that  he  would  interpofe 
without  delay,  and  give  fafety  to  the  States  of  Peloponnefus, 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  fave  them.  With  regard  to  any 
terms  of  caution  and  fecurity,  they  aflured  the  King,  that 
Aratus  would  take  care  to  find  fuch  expedients,  as  fhould 
fully  fatisfy  all  parties :  and  that  he  would  fend  him  notice 
alfo  of  the  time,  in  which  it  would  be  feafonable  for  him  to 
begin  his  march  to  their  affiftance. 
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Antigonus  was  convinced  that  this  kind  of  reafoning  was 
perfe(£lly  juft  and  folid ;  and  began  to  apply  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  that  were  before  him.  He  fent  letters 
to  the  Megalopolitans,  affuring  them  that  he  was  ready  to 
afllft  them  with  his  forces,  in  cafe  that  the  Achasans  fhould 
approve  of  the  deiign. 

When  Nicophanes  and  Cercidas  were  returned,  and  had 
delivered  the  letters,  and  made  report  of  the  favourable  incli- 
nations of  the  king,  the  Megalopolitans,  being  greatly  pleafed 
with  their  iuccefs,  fent  in  all  hafte  to  the  Council  of  the 
Achseans,  and  prefied  them  to  invite  Antigonus  without  delay, 
and  leav^e  to  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.  Aratus  like- 
wife,  when  he  had  heard  in  private  from  Nicophanes  of  the 
difpofition  which  the  king  had  fliewn  with  refpecSt  both  to  the 
Achaeans  and  himfelf,  was  beyond  meafure  filled  with  joy.  He 
now  perceived,  that  he  had  not  beftowed  his  pains  upon  a  vain 
or  fruitlefs  projedl:  and  that  Antigonus  was  by  no  means  fo 
intirely  alienated  from  him,  as  the  ^tolians  had  believed. 
He  judged  it  alfo  to  be  a  moft  happy  circumflance,  that  the 
Megalopolitans,  in  referring  to  Antigonus  the  care  of  their 
affairs,  had  refolved  to  ufe  the  mediation  of  the  Achasan  States. 
For  his  firft  wifh  was,  that  there  might  be  no  want  at  all  of 
foreign  fuccours.  But  if  neceflity  ffiould  force  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  any  fuch  afiiftance,  he  rather  chofe,  that  the  ap- 
plication fhould  be  made  by  all  the  States  of  Achaia,  than  by 
himfelf.  For  there  feemed  to  be  fome  caufe  to  fear,  that  if 
Antigonus,  v/hen  he  had  firft  fubdued  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Cleomenes,  fhould  engage  in  any  ill  defigns  againfl:  the  Re- 
•publick  of  the  Achsans,  the  blame  would  all  be  imputed  to 
Him  alone:  fince  all  men  would  confider  fuch  a  conduct  as  the 
effedl  of  a  jufi;  refentment,  for  the  injury  that  had  been  done 
to  the  Macedonians  by  Aratus,  in  taking  Acrocorinthus  from 
them.  When  the  Megalopolitans  therefore  had  fliewn  the 
Letters  in  the  Council  of  the  Achaeans,  and  conjured  them  to 
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invite  Antigonus  to  their  afliftance  without  delay ;  and  when 
the  people  began  to  declare  aloud  their  readinefs  to  comply 
with  this  requeft;  Aratus  came  forwards  in  th-e  Aflembly, 
and  fpoke  largely  in  praife  of  the  zeal  and  good  inclinations 
of  Antigonus,  and  commended  alfo  the  difpofition  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  he  exhorted  them  in  the  moft  earneft  and  pathetick 
manner,  "  to  employ  in  the  firfi:  place  their  utmofi:  efforts, 
and  endeavour  by  every  expedient,  to  defend  their  cities  and 
their  country,  by  their  own  genuine  forces :  that  both  their 
honour  and  their  interefl:  required  it  from  them  :  And  in  cafe 
that  fortune  (hould  fail  to  give  fuccefs  to  their  endeavours,  that 
it  would  then  be  early  enough  to  implore  the  afliftance  of 
their  friends,  when  they  had  firfl:  been  forced  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  fafety  from  themfelves." 

Thefe  fentimcnts  were  applauded  by  the  whole  AfTembly^ 
They  refolved  therefore  to  adhere  to  this  opinion,  and  fuftain 
the  war  alone.  But  fome  time  afterwards,  when  King  Ptolemy, 
being  perfuaded  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  able  to 
afTift  him  more  effedlually  than  the  Achseans  in  the  defigns 
which  he  had  formed  againfl:  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  had 
rejed:ed  the  alliance  of  the  Achaeans,  and  engaged  to  furnifh 
Cleomenes  with  fuch  fupplies,  as  might  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  war  againft  Antigonus ;  when  the  Achsans  had  been 
furprized  by  Cleomenes  upon  their  march,  and  fuffered  great 
lofs  near  Lycjeum ;  when  they  had  alfo  been  a  fecond  time 
defeated  in  the  Laodician  Plains  near  Megalopolis,  in  which 
adion  Leufiadas  was  flain  ;  and  laflly,  when  they  had  fuffered 
a  complete  and  dreadful  overthrow  in  a  general  engagement,  at 
a  place  called  Hecatombasum  in  the  Dymean  territory ;  their 
affairs  were  then  fo  defperate,  that,  without  any  new  delay, 
they  with  one  voice  agreed  to  invite  Antigonus  to  their  afTift- 
ance.  Aratus  fent  his  own  fon  to  the  King,  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  their  agreement.  But  there  was  one  point,  which 
caufed  no  fmall  embarraffment.    It  was  not  probable,  that 
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Antigonus  would  march  to  their  relief,  unlefs  Acrocorinthus 
{hould  be  firft  reftored ;  and  the  city  of  Corinth  likewife 
yielded  to  him  for  his  Place  of  Arms.  But  the  Achseans  would 
not  venture  to  furrender  Corinth,  without  the  confent  of  the 
inhabitants.  Some  little  delay  was  therefore  made  in  their 
deliberations ;  till  an  expedient  could  be  found,  and  fuch 
fureties  offered,  as  might  fatisfy  the  King. 

In  the  mean  time  Cleomenes,  having  fpread  great  terror 
every  where  by  thofe  vidtories  that  have  now  been  mentioned, 
advanced  at  leifure  through  the  country ;  drawing  the  cities 
to  fubmiffion,  fome  by  gentle  means,  and  fome  by  force.  In 
this  manner  he  gained  Caphyae,  Pellene,  Pheneum,  Argos, 
Phlius,  Cleone,  Epidaurus,  Hermiona,  Troezen,  and  laftly 
Corinth  ;  and  then  went  and  incamped  before  Sicyon.  Hap- 
pily thefe  rapid  conquefts  freed  the  Achsans  from  that  great 
difficulty,  which  had  obftrucfled  all  their  meafures.  For  no 
fooner  had  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  commanded  all  the 
Achseans  to  leave  the  cit}^,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  Cleome- 
nes to  invite  him  to  take  poffeflion  of  it,  than  Aratus,  having 
now  obtained  a  fair  and  honeft  pretext,  furrendered  Acroco- 
rinthus to  Antigonus.  Thus  he  wiped  away  at  once  all  remem- 
brance of  his  former  offence  againft  the  Houfe  of  Macedon  • 
gave  a  ftrong  affurance  of  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions,  with 
regard  to  the  prefent  Treaty ;  and  furnifhed  the  Macedonians 
with  a  commodious  Place  of  Arms  for  the  approaching  war, 

CHAP.  IV. 

AS  foon  as  Cleomenes  heard,  that  the  Achseans  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Antigonus,  he  marched  from 
before  Sicyon,  and  incamped  upon  the  Ifthmus.  He  caft  up 
an  intrenchment  round  all  the  fpace  that  lay  between  Acroco- 
rinthus and  tiie  Onian  mountains :  and  perfuaded  himfelf, 
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that  he  was  now  fecure  of  obtaining  the  fovereignty  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

Antigonus  had  long  ago  completed  all  his  preparation?, 
and  waited  only  for  the  proper  time  of  action,  as  Aratus  had 
advifed.  But  when  he  favv  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Cleomenes, 
he  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  Prince  would  foon  advance, 
and  attack  him  even  in  the  very  heart  of  Theffaly.  He  fenl 
word  therefore  to  the  Achasans,  that  they  fhould  be  pundlual 
in  the  execution  of  the  meafures  that  had  been  concerted  ; 
and  himfeif  began  his  march  with  the  army  towards  the  Ifth- 
nrjs,  through  Euboea..  For  the  lEtolmns,  among  other  expe- 
dients which  they  contrived  to  prevent  Antigonus  from  lending 
any  affiftance  to  the  Achaeans,.  had  fent  him  notice,  that  his 
army  Hiould  have  no  pafTage  through  Thermopylae ;  and  in 
cafe  he  fhould  attempt  to  march  that  way,  that  they  would 
oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms. 

While  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes  lay  in  oppofite  camps 
upon  the  Ifthmus,  the  one  watching  his  opportunity  to  pafs 
into  Peloponnefus,  the  other  ready  to  oppofe  his  entrance, 
the  Achsans,  though  much  weakened  by  their  loffes,  ftiil  main- 
tained their  courage,  and  refolved  to  purfue  the  war  with  vigour. 
And  when  Ariftotle,  a  citizen  of  Argos,  had  formed  a  party 
in  the  place  againft  Cleomenes,  they  immediately  fent  away 
Timoxenus  with  a  body  of  forces,  who  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  city.  This  happy  accident  gave  inftantly  a  new 
face  to  their  affairs.  For  fo  effectually  did  it  deprefs  the 
ardour  of  Cleomenes,  and  damp  the  courage  of  his  army,  that 
though  this  General  was  poffeffed  of  all  the  advantageous 
pofts,  and  furnifhcd  with  fupplies  of  every  kind  in  greater 
abundance  than  Antigonus  ;  though  he  was  far  more  bold 
and  enterprizing  than  that  Prince,  and  more  flrongly  animated 
by  the  love  of  glory  ;  yet  no  fooner  had  he  received  the  news 
that  Argos  was  taken  by  the  Acheeans,  than  he  at  once  aban- 
doned all  his  conquefls,  and  rather  ffed,  than  retreated,  home- 
wards j 
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wards ;  as  if  he  had  feared,  that  the  enemy  would  foon  fur- 
round  him  on  every  fide.  In  his  way,  he  found  means  to 
enter  Argos,  and  for  fome  time  had  hopes  of  recovering  the 
city  ;  but  was  at  laft  repulfed.  For  as  the  Achaeans  main- 
tained their  poft  with  courage,  fo  the  inhabitants  efpecially 
refifted  with  a  more  than  common  force  and  obftinacy ;  a?s 
if  they  had  defigned  to  make  atonement  for  their  paft  offence, 
in  having  embraced  his  party.  When  this  attempt  had  failed, 
he  continued  his  route  through  Mantinea,  and  returned  again 
to  Sparta. 

Antigonus  now  entered  Peloponnefus  without  refinance; 
took  poflefTion  of  Acrocorinthus ;  and  advanced  with  great 
celerity  to  Argos :  from  whence,  when  he  had  firfl:  beftowed 
high  commendations  upon  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
fettled  the  affairs  ct  the  city,  he  continued,  his  march  towards 
Arcadia.  He  drove  out  the  garrifons  from  all  the  forts  that 
had  been  built  by  Cleomenes,  in  the  territory  of  the  ./^Igians 
and  Belminates,  and  filled  them  with  the  troops  of  Megalo- 
polis. He  went  afterwards  to  ^gium ;  and  was  prefent  in 
the  Council  of  the  Achaean  States.  He  there  fhewed  at  large 
the  motives  of  his  condud: ,  propoied  his  fentiments  with 
recrard  to  the  future  operations  of  the  war  :  and  was  declared 
the  General  in  chief  of  the  Allies, 

After  fome  time  fpent  in  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  as  the  fpring  now  advanced,  he 
again  began  his  march  with  the  forces,  and  arrived  in  three 
days  before  Tegea :  and  being  joined  there  by  the  Achaeans, 
he  immediately  invefled  the  town.  The  liege  was  pufhed  by 
the  Macedonians  with  fo  much  vigour,  as  well  by  mining  as 
by  the  other  methods  of  attack,  that  the  inhabitants  in  a 
£hort  time  loft  all  hope,  and  fubmitted  at  difcretion.  Antigo- 
nus, having  lecured  the  place  by  a  fufficient  garrifon,  ad- 
vanced in  hafte  towards  Laconia.  When  he  approached  the  fron- 
tiers, he  engaged  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  there  en- 
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camped,  in  Tome  light  fkirmifhes,  hoping  to  draw  on  a  gene- 
ral battle.  But  having  received  notice  by  his  Spies,  that  the 
garrifon  of  Orchomenus  had  retired  from  the  place  and  joined 
Cleomenes,  he  immediately  decamped,  and  diredling  his 
march  that  way,  took  the  town  in  the  hrft  affault.  He  next 
laid  Hege  to  Mantinea,  which  was  ftruck  with  terror,  and  fur- 
rendered.  Marching  from  thence,  he  gained  Hersa  and  Tel- 
phufTa,  which  were  yielded  voluntarily  to  him  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  afterwards,  as  the  fummer  now  was  paft,  returned 
again  to  iEgium,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Council  of  the  States,  He 
fent  away  the  Macedonians,  to  take  their  winter  quarters  in 
their  own  country  :  while  himfelf  ftaid  behind  at  ^Egium  ;  to 
deliberate  with  the  Achseans  on  the  meafures  that  were  proper 
to  be  purfued. 

When  Cleomenes  faw,,  that  the  Macedonians  were  difmifled, 
and  that  Antigonus  was  left  in  .^gium  with  only  the  merce- 
nary troops  ;  that  he  was  diflant  full  three  days  journey  from 
Megalopolis  ;  that  this  city,  on  account  both  of  it's  great 
extent,  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not 
eafily  be  guarded  againft  an  enemy  ;  that  at  this  time  efpeci- 
.ally,  it  adually  was  guarded  with  lefs  attention  than  before, 
becaufe  Antigonus  was  near  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  had  been  already  loft, 
in  the  engagements  near  Lycaeum  and  the  Laodician  Plains, 
he  found  means,  with  the  alTiftance  of  feme  MefTenian  Exiles 
who  at  that  time  rcfided  in  the  place,  to  enter  the  city  pri- 
vately by  night.  But  when  day  appeared,  the  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  he  found 
himfelf  in  the  greatefl  danger,  not  only  of  being  forced  back 
again  with  lofs,  but  of  fuffering  an  entire  defeat :  as  it  had 
happened  to  him  about  three  months  before,  when  he  made 
the  fame  attempt,  and  entered  the  city  in  the  part  that  was 
called  Colasum.  At  this  time  however,  as  his  forces  were  very 
numerous,  and  had  feized  on  all  the  advantageous  pofts,  he  at 
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laft  accompli/lied  his  defign :  drove  out  the  Megalopolitans  ; 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place :  which  he  immedi- 
ately pillaged  and  deftroyed  with  fo  much  bitternefs  of  rage 
and  fury,  as  left  no  hope,  that  it  ever  could  again  be  inha- 
bited. This  fevere  treatment  feems  to  have  flowed  from  no 
other  caufe  than  the  mere  refentment  of  Cleomenes :  who 
was  enraged  to  find,  that  among  all  the  Megalopolitans  and 
Stymphalians,  not  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  at  this  con- 
juncture to  embrace  his  interefts,  and  betray  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Among  the  Clitorians  indeed,  a  generous 
people,  and  paflionately  fond  of  freedom,  there  was  found  a 
{ingle  traitor,  named  Thearces,  wliofe  bafenefs  feemed  to  cafl: 
fome  infamy  upon  his  country.  But  the  Clitorians  upon  that 
account  very  reafonably  deny,  that  he  derived  his  birth  from 
them  :  and  declare  him  to  have  been  the  fpurious  and  deferted 
offspring  of  a  foldier  from  Orchomenus. 

In  compofing  this  part  of  my  Hiftory,  as  I  have  chiefly 
followed  Aratus  for  my  guide,  and  drawn  my  materials  from 
him,  and  as  many  perfons  are  inclined  to  prefer  Phylarchus, 
who  gives  a  very  different  account  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  I 
think  it  neceffary  to  beflow  in  this  place  fome  little  obferva- 
tion  upon  the  talents  and  capacity  of  this  Hiftorian  ^  that  his 
Relations,  which  indeed  are  fabulous  and  falfe,  may  no  longer 
poffefs  that  credit,  which  ought  only  to  be  paid  to  thofe  that 
are  genuine  and  true. 

This  Writer  then,  through  every  part  of  his  performance, 
has  {hewn  abundant  proofs  of  hafl:e,  inaccuracy,  want  of 
judgement  and  difcernment.  But  it  is  not  my  delign  to  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  them  all.  I  fhall  at  prefent 
conflder  his  accounts  of  thofe  tranfadtions  only,  which  fall 
within  the  period  of  the  Cleomenic  War.  And  thefe  indeed 
will  be  fuflicient,  not  only  to  explain  his  fentiments,  and  the 
temper  with  which  he  v/rote,  but  to  fhew  alfo  in  what  degree 
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he  was  poffefTed  of  thofe  abilities  that  are  requiiite  for  fuch  an 
undertaking;. 

In  order  to  expofe  the  cruelty  of  Antigonus  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  of  Aratus  and  the  Achsans,  he  relates,  that  the 
Jilantineans,  after  they  had  been  conquered  by  them,  were 
punifhed  in  a  manner  the  moft  fevere  :  and  that  the  largeft 
and  moft  ancient  City  of  all  Arcadia  was  condemned  to 
ftruggle  with  fuch  calamities,  as  filled  the  Greeks  with  afto- 
nifhment  and  horror,  and  melted  them  into  tears.  He  then 
endeavours  to  move  his  readers  to  compafTion,  and  force  them 
even  to  feel  the  fufferings  which  he  relates :  fetting  in  view 
before  them  the  companies  of  unhappy  women,  joining  toge- 
ther in  embraces,  ftriking  their  bare  bofoms,  and  tearing  their 
diflieveled  hair :  and  defcribing  the  lamentations  and  the  tears 
of  hufbands  and  their  wives,  who,  together  with  their  chil- 
dren and  their  aged  parents,  v/ere  dragged  away  in  promif- 
ciious  crouds  to  ilavery.  Thus  it  is  that  in  every  part  of  his 
Work,  his  chief  pains  and  art  are  conftantly  employed  in 
painting  fcenes  of  mifery  and  horror.  But  furely  there  is  no 
need  to  uie  many  u'ords,  to  explode  a  kind  of  writing  fo 
mean  and  womanifh.  Let  us  ccniider  rather,  what  is  the 
genuine  and  proper  charader,  and  what  the  peculiar  ufe,  of 
Hiftory. 

An  Hiftorian  then,  inflead  of  endeavouring,  like  the  writers 
of  Tragedy,  to  ftrike  the  reader  with  admiration  or  with  ter- 
ror, inftead  of  drefTmg  up  probable  fpeeches,  and  enumerating 
all  the  circumftances  that  might  poliibly  have  followed  after 
every  accident,  fhould  be  fatisfied  with  giving  a  bare  relation 
of  fuch  fads  and  difcourfes  as  really^happened,  though  per- 
haps they  may  contain  nothing  great  or  elevat-ed..  For  the 
nature  and  defign  of  Tragedy  are  very  different  from  thofe  of 
Hiftory.  The  bufinefs  of  the  former  is,  to  ftrike  and  captivate 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  for  the  prefent  moment,  by  fuch  re- 
prefentations  as  are  barely  probable :  whereas  Hiftory  profefles 

to 
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to  give  leflbns  of  improvement  even  to  future  times,  by  re- 
lating fuch  difcourfes  and  events  as  are  ftridly  true.  In  the  one 
therefore,  the  Probable,  though  falfe,  may  be  fufficient  to 
conduct  us  to  the  end  in  view,  which  is  amufement  and  de- 
light: but  the  other,  whofe  proper  work  is  to  convey  inftruc- 
tion,  muft  be  always  built  on  truth. 

In  recounting  all  thefe  difmal  accidents,  Phylarchus  is  for 
the  moft  part  (ilent  alfo  with  refped:  to  the  caufe  and  motives 
by  which  they  were  occaGoned.  And  yet,  unlefs  we  are 
previoufly  informed  of  thefe,  it  is  not  poflible  to  know  whe- 
ther the  cafe  can  reafonably  lay  claim  either  to  our  indignation 
or  our  pity.  It  is,  for  inftance,  a  lamentable  fpedacle,  to  fee  a 
free  man  whipped  with  rods.  But  when  this  is  the  proper 
punifhment  of  his  crimes,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  have  hap- 
pened juftly  to  him  :  and  whenever  it  is  done  for  the  fake  of 
difcipline  and  reformation,  we  even  applaud  thofe  perfons 
who  inflidl  it.  To  take  away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  moft  horrid  crime,  and  fuch  as  calls  for  the  fe- 
vereft  vengeance.  Yet  a  man  may  openly  deftroy  an  adul- 
terer or  a  robber,  without  any  fear  of  being  puniihed  for  it. 
And  thofe  who  refcue  their  country  from  a  traitor  or  a  tyrant, 
are  even  thought  v/orthy  of  the  greateft  honours.  It  is  mani- 
fefk  therefore,  that  in  order  to  pafs  a  perfed  judgement  on 
any  action,  inftead  of  barely  contemplating  the  adl  itfelf,  we 
fhould  examine  the  caufes  that  produced  it,  together  with  the 
intention  and  the  views  of  thofe  by  whom  it  v/as  done  :  for, 
agreeably  to  the  difference  that  is  found  in  thefe,  the  action 
will  be  likewife  different. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  which  occafioned  thefe  refle(5lions, 
the  truth  is  as  follows.  The  Mantineans,  without  any  pro- 
vocation or  cxcufe,  had  deferted  the  Achsan  Confederacy, 
and  delivered  up  their  country  and  themfelves,  firft  to  the 
iEtolians,  and  afterwards  to  Ckomenes,  and  were  joined  by 
him  to  the  Lacedemonian  State.   In  thefe  circumftances, 
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about  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Achaeans,  with  the  ailiftance  of  a  party  that 
Aratus  had  gained  within  the  city.    But  fo  far  were  they 
from  being  expofed  at  this  time  to  any  fevere  or  cruel  treat- 
ment in  refentment  of  their  offence,  that  on  the  contrary  all 
Greece  talked  loudly  of  the  fudden  change  which  feemed  to- 
have  been  effected  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  people  towards 
each  other.    For  when  Aratus  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  city,  he  ftridtly  forbad  his  foldiers  to  touch  any  of  the 
goods  of  the  inhabitants.    And  having  afterwards  called  the 
people  together,  he  exhorted  them  to  refume  their  courage, 
and  remain  fatisfied  in  their  prefent  ftate  :  for  that  as  long  as 
they  would  confider  themfelves  as  a  part  of  the  AchiEan  Go- 
vernment, they  might  live  in  perfed:  freedom  and  fecurity. 
An  indulgence  fo  unexpeded,  and  which  fo  far  exceeded  all 
their  hopes,  changed  at  once  the  inclinations  of  the  Manti- 
neans.    They  no  longer  remembered  the  friends  whom  they 
had  loft  in  battle,  or  the  dangers  to  which  themfelves  had 
been  expofed  :  but  embraced  the  Achaeans,  who  fo  lately 
were  their  enemies  ;  admitted  them  to  their  houfes  and  their 
feafts  ;  and  ftrove  to  exprefs  their  joy  by  every  ad  of  hofpi- 
tality  and  kindnefs.    And  this  indeed  was  highly  reafonable. 
For  certainly  no  people  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more 
merciful  or  more  generous  enemy  :  or  efcaped,  with  fo  little 
difficulty,  from  thofe  calamities  that  are  efteemed  the  greateft 
in  human  life.   A  happinefs,  which  they  entirely  owed  to  the 
humanity  of  Aratus  and  the  Achceans. 

Some  time  afterwards,  this  people,  being  difturbed  by 
fome  inteftine  tumults,  and  appreheniive  alfo  of  fome  danger 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  ^Etolians,  requefted  from  the 
Achasans  a  garrifon  for  their  fecurity.  The  Achaeans  chofe  by 
lot  three  hundred  of  their  own  citizens  :  who  all  left  their 
country  and  their  fortunes,  and  went  and  refided  in  Manti- 
nea,  to  watch  over  the  liberties  and  fafety  of  that  city.  They 
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added  alfo  to  them  a  body  of  two  hundred  mercenaries.  But 
the  Mantineans  not  long  afterwards,  taking  occafion  from 
fome  new  diflenfions  which  broke  out  among  them,  called  in 
the  Lacedaemonians,  delivered  their  city  to  them,  and  killed 
all  the  Achaeans  that  were  in  the  place.  A  perfidy,  more 
horrible  and  impious,  than  can  be  well  exprefled.  For  though 
they  had  refolved  to  difclaim  the  friendship  of  the  Achseans, 
and  forget  all  the  favours  which  they  had  received  from  their 
Republick,  yet  they  ought  at  leaft  to  have  fent  home  unhurt 
thofe  troops  which  they  had  before  admitted  as  Allies :  lince 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  this  indulgence  is  always  granted  even 
to  an  enemy.  But  the  Mantineans  refolved  to  violate  thefe 
laws ;  infult  the  common  rights  of  mankind  ;  and  perpetrate 
an  inexpiable  crime  ;  that  by  fuch  a  condudt,  they  might  be 
able  more  ftrongly  to  affjre  Cleomenes  of  their  zeal  and  clofe 
attachment  to  his  caufe.  This  adion  furely  might  in  juftice 
draw  after  it  the  heavieft  refentment.  To  embrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  thofe,  by  whom  themfelves,  when  they  had 
fallen  into  their  power  not  long  before,  were  difmifled  with 
pardon ;  and  who  at  this  very  moment  were  employed  in  de- 
fending the  liberties  and  fafety  of  their  city :  what,  let  me 
afk,  would  have  been  the  proper  punifhment  for  fuch  a 
crime  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  as  foon  as  they  were 
■conquered,  they  fhould  have  been  fold  for  flaves  together  with 
their  wives  and  children.  But  this  is  no  more  than  what  is 
ufually  permitted  by  the  laws  of  war,  even  againft  thofe  who 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  uncommon  wickednefs.  The 
Mantineans  therefore  deferved  to  be  treated  in  fome  more  ri- 
gorous manner.  And  if  they  had  even  been  involved  in  all 
that  wretchednefs  which  is  defcribed  at  large  by  Phylarchus,  it 
would  have  been  fo  far  from  exciting  the  Greeks  to  fympathy 
and  companion,  that  on  the  contrary  they  mufl:  have  applauded 
thofe,  who  took  care  not  to  leave  fo  great  a  crime  unpunifhcd. 
But  in  truth,  the  whole  which  they  fuffered  was,  that  their 
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goods  were  pillaged,  and  the  citizens  expofed  to  fale.  It  is 
clear  therefore,  that  Phylarchus,  in  order  to  furprize  and 
flrike  the  reader,  has  invented  not  only  a  mere  heap  of  falfe- 
hoods,  but  fuch  falfehoods  too,  as  bear  not  any  fhevv  of  pro- 
bability ;  while,  through  an  excefs  of  ignorance,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  a  fad;  that  was  coincident  with  that  which  he 
relates,  and  which  might  very  properly  have  been  connefted 
with  it.  For  when  the  Achaeans,  at  this  very  time,  had  taken 
the  town  of  Tegea  by  ftorm,  they  ufed  none  of  the  fame  fe- 
verity  towards  the  inhabitants.  Yet  if  the  fuiFerings  of  the 
Mantineans  had  been  the  bare  effedl  of  a  cruel  difpofition  in 
their  enemies,  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  people 
of  Tegea  would  have  been  treated  alfo  with  equal  rigour.  But 
as  the  Mantineans  alone  were  punilhed  with  feverity,  it  is 
manifeft  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Achaeans 
muft  of  neceflity  be  afcribed  to  fome  other  caufe. 

In  another  place  he  relates,  that  Ariftomachus,  a  man  of 
an  illuftrious  family,  defcended  from  a  line  of  Tyrants,  and 
who  was  himfelf  Tyrant  of  Argos,  having  fallen  alive  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus  and  the  Ach^ans,  was  condudled  to 
Cenchrese,  and  there  put  to  death  in  tortures  the  mofb  merci- 
lefs  and  cruel,  that  ever  were  inflidled  upon  man.  And  then, 
after  his  ufual  manner,  he  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  loud  and 
moving  lamentations  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  which  were 
heard  at  midnight  through  all  the  neighbourhood:  that  fome 
were  ftruck  with  horror  ;  while  fome  doubted  of  the  fadl  ; 
and  that  others,  inflamed  with  indignation,  ran  in  crouds 
towards  the  houfe  from  whence  the  cries  proceeded.  But  let 
us  pafs  over  thefe  fcenes  of  terror  and  am.azement,  which  have 
already  been  fufficiently  expofed.  In  my  judgement  then, 
though  Ariftomachus  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  againfl; 
the  Achasans,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  wicked 
tyranny  which  he  had  exercifed  upon  his  country,  might  very 
defervedly  have  drawn  upon  him  the  fevereft  puniHiment, 
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Yet  Phylarchus,  with  defign  to  throw  a  greater  fpkndour  on 
his  charader,  and  more  efFe(5lually  to  raife  the  indignation  of 
the  reader,  declares,  not  only  that  he  was  himfelf  a  Tyrant, 
but  that  he  was  defcended  alfo  from  a  race  of  Tyrants:  an  ac- 
cufation  in  itfelf  the  heavieft,  that  can  be  well  conceived.  For 
the  very  name  of  Tyrant  includes  the  full  extent  of  wicked- 
nefs ;  and  implies  the  commiflion  of  every  kind  of  crime 
which  man  can  perpetrate.  But  in  truth  if  he  had  been 
forced  to  futfer  the  moft  cruel  punifliment,  as  this  Hiftorian 
relates,  he  never  could  have  made  by  it  a  due  atonement  for 
the  tranfadiions  of  one  {ingle  day  :  the  day,  when  Aratus  en- 
tered Argos  with  a  body  of  Achaeans,  and  glorioufly  exerted 
all  his  eilrbrts  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  city ;  but  was  forced  at 
laft  to  retire,  becaufe  his  party  within  the  walls  were  reftrained 
from  joining  him,  through  apprehenlion  of  the  Tyrant.  For 
Ariftomachus,  on  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  were  fecretly 
engaged  in  the  d^fign,  and  had  favoured  the  entrance  of  the 
Achaeans,  feized  eighty  of  the  chief  among  the  citizens,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  torture,  even  before  the 
eyes  of  their  friends  and  families. 

I  forbear  to  relate  the  whole  of  his  flagitious  life,  with  the 
crimes  which  his  anceftors  before  him  had  committed.  The 
tafk  would  be  too  tedious.  If  at  laft  then  he  was  forced  to 
fufter  in  fome  degree  that  cruel  treatment  which  he  had 
practifed  againft  others,  this  furely  cannot  be  efteemed  too 
ievere  or  (Locking.  It  fliould  rather  raife  our  indignation,  if 
fuch  a  man  had  died,  without  being  flrft  expofed  to  any  kind 
of  vengeance  or  calamity.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  cenfured  as  an 
inftance  of  injuftice  in  Antigonus  and  Aratus,  that  when  they 
had  fairly  taken  him  in  war,  they  put  him  to  death  in  tor- 
ture; flnce  if  they  had  treated  him  v/ith  the  fame  feverity  even 
during  the  time  of  peace,  the  adtion  muft  have  been  applauded 
by  all  men  of  fenfe. 

But  if,  be£des  his  other  crimes,  he  was  guilty  hkewife 
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of  the  worft  ingratitude  and  perfidy  towards  the  Achasans, 
what  punifliment  will  he  then  be  thought  to  have  deferved  ? 
Yet  this  was  in  truth  the  fad.  For  when  the  death  of  De- 
metrius had  left  him  naked  and  defencelefs,  fo  that  he  was 
•  conftrained  to  lay  down  his  fovereignty,  he  found,  beyond  all 
his  hopes,  a  fafe  and  honourable  refuge  in  the  generous  cle- 
mency of  the  Achaeans :  who  not  only  covered  him  from  the 
punifhment  that  was  due  to  his  paft  Tyranny,  but  received 
him  into  their  Republick,  and  even  yielded  to  him  the 
greateft  honours  of  the  State :  for  he  was  raifed  to  be  their  Ge- 
jieral  and  Praetor.  But  no  fooner  had  he  conceived  fome  hopes 
of  recovering  again  his  former  fortune  by  the  afTiftance  of 
Xi;leomenes,  than  he  forgot  at  once  all  the  kindnefs  that  had 
been  fhewn  towards  him  ;  feparated  his  country  from  the 
Confederacy ;  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Achasans  were  in  greateft  want  of  his  affiftance. 
After  fuch  a  bafenefs,  inftead  of  being  put  to  a  cruel  death 
by  night  at  Cenchreae,  as  Phylarchus  relates,  he  fhould  rather 
have  been  led  through  all  the  towns  of  Peloponnefus,  expofed 
to  every  kind  of  torture  and  indignity,  and  afterwards  have 
been  deprived  of  life.  But  in  truth,  this  man,  after  all  his 
wickednefs,  was  only  throv/n  into  the  fea,  for  fome  crimes  that 
he  committed  during  his  flay  at  Cenchreae. 

This  Hiftorian  feems  to  have  been  perfuaded,  that  a<^s  of 
violence  or  injuftice  were  thofe  which  chiefly  merited  his 
attention.  Hence  it  is  that  he  exaggerates,  and  relates  in  the 
fulleft  and  moft  pathetick  manner,  the  fufferings  of  the  Man- 
tineans ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  that  glorious  firmnefs, 
which  appeared  in  the  condu6l  of  the  Megalopolitans  at  this 
conjuncture.  As  if  Hiftory  fiiould  rather  be  employed  in  de- 
fcribing  bad  adlions,  than  thofe  that  are  laudable  and  virtuous : 
or  that  the  reader  would  find  lefs  matter  of  inftrudion,  in 
fuch  examples  as  deferve  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  than  in 
thofe  which  are  fit  only  to  be  detefled  and  avoided.    In  his 
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account  of  the  taking  of  Megalopolis,  he  relates,  that  Cleo- 
nienes  not  only  prefer ved  the  town  from  being  pillaged,  but 
fent  letters  alfo  to  the  Megalopolitans,  who  had  retired  to 
Meflene,  and  offered  to  reftore  their  city  to  them,  on  condition 
only  that  they  would  embrace  his  interefts.  And  this  is  done, 
with  delign  to  extol  the  magnanimity  of  Cleomenes,  and  his 
moderation  towards  his  enemies.  He  then  adds;  that  the  Mega- 
lopolitans refufed  to  hear  the  letters  to  the  end,  and  were  hardly 
reftrained  from  ftoning  the  meffengers  who  brought  them.  But 
Jiere  his  relation  is  concluded.  With  refpetS:  to  all  that  fhould 
afterwards  have  followed,  he  is  entirely  filent :  neglecfling  the 
mofl:  fair  occafion,  of  performing  that  which  is  indeed  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  Hiftory :  I  mean,  the  tafk  of  recording  a  great  and 
noble  inftance  of  uncommon  conflancy  and  refolution,  and  of 
recommending  it  to  our  praife  and  imitation.  For  if  every  pub- 
lick  teftimony,  by  which  we  declare  our  affec^^ion  and  fteady  zeal 
for  the  interefts  of  our  allies,  be  efteemed  a  thing  highly  laud- 
able and  virtuous ;  if  thofe,  who  can  fee  their  country  wafted, 
or  ehoofe  to  fuftain  the  miferies  of  a  ftege,  rather  than  defert 
"their  friends,  be  thought  worthy  not  only  of  applaufe,  but  of 
the  greateft  rewards  and  honours ;  what  then  muft  be  our 
opinion  of  the  Megalopolitans  ?  how  admirable  their  condudl; 
and  how  great  their  character  ?  They  faw  their  lands  laid 
wafte  and  pillaged  by  Cleomenes ;  and  themfelves  conftrained  to 
abandon  all  their  territory,  for  their  attachm.ent  to  the  interefts 
of  the  Achasans.  Yet  when  beyond  ail  hope  they  might  have 
been  again  reftored  to  their  city  and  former  fortunes,  they  chofe 
ftill  to  be  deprived  of  their  eftates,  their  fepulchres,  temples, 
country ;  the  deareft  and  moft  valuable  pofTeftions,  of  all  that 
belong  to  man  ;  rather  than  betray  that  faith,  by  v/hich  they 
had  bound  themfelves  to  their  allies.  Can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  great  and  generous,  than  fuch  a  refolution  ?  Or 
could  any  aftion  better  have  deferved  the  attention  of  an  hif- 
torian ;  or  have  been  more  proper  and  effedual  to  excite  his 
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readers,  punctually  to  obferve  all  treaties,  and  to  concur  with 
their  allies,  in  all  things  that  may  ftrengthen  their  confederacy, 
and  fix  their  government  upon  folid  grounds?  But  Phylarchus 
paffes  over  the  whole  in  filence:  Wind  to  merit  the  moft 
illuftrious ;  and  through  want  of  judgement  unable  to  difcern, 
what  adlions  beft  deferved  his  notice. 

In  another  place  he  affirms,  that  the  Lacedemonians  gained 
a  booty  of  fix  thoufand  Talents  from  the  fpoils  of  Megalopolis: 
and  that  two  thoufand  of  them  were,  by  the  cuftomary  diftri- 
bution,  allotted  to  Cleomenes.  It  muft  furely  feem  a  matter 
of  furprize,  that  this  writer  fliould  thus  be  found  to  v/ant  even 
that  common  knowledge,  concerning  the  wealth  and  abilities 
of  the  Greeks,  with  which  every  Hiftorian  fhould  efpecially  be 
acquainted.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  calamitous  times,  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  this  people  were  continually  wafted  by 
their  wars  againft  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  by  civil  wars 
among  themfelves  ;  I  may  venture  to  declare,  that  even  in  the 
prefent  age,  w^hen  they  live  together  in  perfe<3:  peace  and  union, 
and  pofTefs  all  things  in  the  greateft  plenty,  the  fale  of  all  the 
effeds  and  riches  of  the  whole  province  of  Peloponnefus,  the 
inhabitants  alone  excepted,  would  by  no  means  be  fufficient  to 
produce  fo  large  a  fum.  That  this  is  no  vain  furmife,  but  an 
opinion  founded  upon  truth  and  reafon,  will  moft  evidently 
appear,  if  we  confider  only  the  following  fact,  which  is  well 
eftabliflied  in  hiftory,  and  fufficiently  known  to  all.  When 
the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans,  defigned  to 
attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  had  raifed  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
fand men,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  Triremes ;  in  order  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  war,  it  was  refolved  to  impofe  a 
tribute,  proportioned  to  the  eftate  of  every  citizen.  For  this 
purpofe,  when  an  eftimate  had  been  made  of  all  the  wealth 
and  goods,  the  houfes  and  lands  of  Attica,  the  whole  was 
found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  five  thoufand,  feven  hun- 
dred, and  fiky  Talents.    From  hence  then  we  may  very  rea- 
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fonably  colledl  the  truth  of  what  I  have  affirmed  concerning 
the  people  of  Peloponnefus. 

But  with  regard  to  the  fpoils  of  Megalopolis,  we  never  can 
fuppofe  with  any  fhew  of  probability,  that  they  exceeded, 
even  at  the  higheft  valuation,  three  hundred  Talents ;  {ince 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  greater  part,  as  well  of  the  flaves 
as  free  citizens,  efcaped  to  Meflene.  With  refped  to  this  opi- 
nion likewife,  the  following  inftance  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
decifive.  The  Mantineans,  both  in  wealth  and  number,  are 
confeffed  even  by  Philarchus  himfelf  to  be  inferior  to  none  of 
the  people  of  Arcadia.  Yet  when  their  city  was  furrendered 
after  a  fiege,  fo  that  not  a  fingle  perfon  could  efcape,  nor  any 
part  of  their  effeds  be  eafily  concealed,  the  whole  value  of  the 
plunder,  with  the  inhabitants  themfelves  included,  amounted 
to  no  greater  fum  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

What  he  afterwards  relates,  is  ftill  more  wonderful.  That 
ten  days  before  the  adlion,  a  meffenger  came  from  Ptolemy, 
to  acquaint  Cleomenes  that  the  King  would  no  longer  furnifh 
money  for  the  war,  but  advifed  him  to  make  peace  with 
Antigonus  :  and  that  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  received  this 
meffage,  refolved  immediately  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle, 
before  the  troops  fhould  be  informed  of  what  had  happened  ; 
becaufe  he  was  by  no  means  able  from  his  own  revenues  to 
fupport  and  pay  the  army.  Yet  if  Cleomenes  had  fo  lately 
gained  fix  thoufand  Talents,  he  furpaffed  even  Ptolemy  him- 
felf in  wealth.  And  if  he  had  poffefled  three  hundred  only,  he 
might  ftill  have  fuftained  the  war  againft  Antigonus,  without 
any  difficulty  or  difcrefs.  To  affirm  therefore,  that  Cleomenes 
was  mafter  of  fo  great  riches,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  declare, 
that  he  depended  entirely  on  King  Ptolemy  for  the  necefTary 
charges  of  the  war,  is  a  fault  fo  grofs,  that  it  betrays  the 
greatcfl:  want  of  judgement  and  capacity.  Abfurdities  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned,  are  every 
where  to  be  found  in  this  Hiflorian :  not  in  his  accounts  of 
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thefe  times  only,  but  in  every  part  of  his  performance.  But 
thefe,  which  I  have  here  examined,  vi^ill  be  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  purpofe. 

CHAP.  V. 

AFTER  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  and  v^hile  Anti- 
gonus  lay  in  winter  quarters  in  the  city  of  Argos, 
Cleomcnes,  having  drawn  his  troops  together  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring,  and  encouraged  them  as  the  occafion  required, 
immediately  began  his  march,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the 
midft  of  the  Argian  territory,  with  delign  to  lay  wafte  and 
plunder  it.  This  ftep  was  thought  by  many  to  be  much  too 
bold  and  hazardous :  becaufe  the  entrance  to  the  country  lay 
through  paffes  that  were  very  ftrong  and  difficult.  But  others, 
of  a  better  judgement,  were  perfuaded  that  the  attempt  was 
both  wife  and  fafe.  For  Cleomenes  was  in  the  iirft  place 
well  affured,  that  as  the  Macedonian  forces  were  now  difmif- 
fed,  his  march  into  the  Province  would  be  perfeftly  fecure 
from  danger.  He  confidered  alfo,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Argos  fhould  behold  the  country  wafted  to  their  very  walls, 
they  would  not  fail  to  exprefs  their  difcontent  by  loud  cla- 
mours againfl:  Antigonus :  that,  if  this  Prince,  unable  to  with- 
fliand  the  reproaches  ot  the  multitude,  fhould  drav/  out  his 
troops  and  venture  on  a  battle,  the  Lacedaemonians  might  be 
fure  to  gain  an  eafy  vidlory :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  Anti- 
gonus fhould  remain  unmoved,  and  fiill  keep  himfelf  behind 
the  walls,  he  hoped  at  leafb  that  the  attempt  itfelf  would  ferve 
to  check  the  fpirits  of  the  enemy,  and  raife  the  courage  of  his 
own  troops ;  and  that  afterwards  he  might  retreat  with  fafety. 
The  event  fully  anfwered  all  his  expedations.  The  people, 
enraged  to  fee  their  country  ruined,  ran  together  in  crouds, 
and  threw  out  bitter  invedlives  againft  the  King.  But  Anti- 
gonus fupported  all  their  infults  with  fuch  fteadinefs  as  was 

worthy 
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worthy  of  a  General  and  a  Prince  ;  and  being  determined  not 
to  fuffer  any  motives  to  prevail  againft  the  didates  of  fenfe 
and  reafon,  he  remained  quiet  within  the  city.  Cleomenes 
therefore,  purfuing  his  defign,  wafted  all  the  country:  and 
having  ftruck  the  enemy  with  no  fmall  terror,  and  greatly 
animated  his  own  troops  againft  the  future  dangers  of  the  war, 
he  returned  back  to  Sparta  without  any  lofs. 

.  On  the  approach  of  fummer,  when  the  Macedonians  and 
Achaeans  had  again  taken  the  field,  Antigonus  began  his 
march  with  all  the  forces,  and  directed  his  route  towards 
Laconia.  His  army  was  compofed  of  a  Phalanx  of  Macedo- 
nians, which  conlifted  of  ten  thoufand  men  :  of  three  thou- 
fand  Macedonian  Peltaftas,  and  three  hundred  horfe :  one 
thoufand  Agrianians :  as  many  Gauls :  of  other  mercenaries, 
three  thoufand  Foot  and  three  hundred  Horfe :  the  fame 
number  of  Achaeans,  all  feled  men  :  with  a  thoufmd  Mega- 
lopolitans,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  and  com- 
manded by  Cercidas,  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis.  Among  the 
allies,  the  Boeotians  fent  two  thoufand  Foot,  and  two  hundred 
Horfe :  the  Epirots,  one  thoufand  Foot,  and  £fty  Horfe : 
and  the  Acarnanians,  the  fame  number.  Befides  thefe,  there 
were  fixteen  hundred  Illyrians,  under  the  command  of  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  So  that  the  whole  army  conlifted  of  about 
twenty-eight  thoufand  Foot,  and  twelve  hundred  Horfe. 

Cleomenes,  in  expeclation  that  the  enemy  would  advance 
towards  him,  fecured  the  other  paftages,  by  placing  guards, 
cutting  down  trees,  and  cafting  up  intrenchments,  and  then 
went  and  incamped  near  the  place  called  Selafia  with  all  his 
forces,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  men.  For  he  had 
rightly  judged,  that  this  was  the  fide,  by  which  Antigonus 
would  attempt  to  force  his  entrance.  This  Pafs  is  formed  by 
two  mountains,  Eva  and  Olympus.  Between  them  runs  the 
river  Oenus ;  along  the  banks  of  which  lies  the  road  to  Sparta. 
Cleomenes,  havins;  thrown  uo  an  intrenchment  before  thefe 
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mountains,  ftationed  the  allies  upon  mount  Eva,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Euclidas ;  while  himfelf  took  his  poft 
upon  Olympus,  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  one  part  of  the 
mercenaries.  The  reft  of  the  mercenaries,  together  with  the 
Cavalry,  were  difpofed  in  the  plain  below,  on  both  fides  of 
the  road,  along  the  river. 

When  Antigonus  arrived,  and  had  feen  the  ftrength  of 
the  pofts  in  which  the  enemy  were  lodged,  and  that  Cleo- 
menes  had  afligned  to  every  part  of  his  army  the  ftation  that 
was  moft  commodious  for  it,  with  fo  true  a  (kill  and  judge- 
ment, that  the  whole,  being  equally  prepared  both  for  attack 
and  for  defence,  feemed  not  unlike  to  a  company  of  Gladi- 
ators, all  flanding  in  their  proper  attitudes,  and  ready  to  en- 
gage ;  in  a  word,  when  he  had  feen,  not  only  that  the  troops 
were  difpofed  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  to  receive 
an  enemy,  but  that  the  camp  alfo  was  fo  ftrong  on  every 
fide,  that  it  could  not  be  attacked  without  great  danger ;  he 
refolved  to  remain  for  fome  time  quiet,  and  not  yet  attempt 
to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  battle.  He  fixed  his  camp  therefore 
at  a  moderate  diftance  from  them ;  having  the  river  Gorgylus 
in  his  front. 

In  this  fituation  he  remained  for  fome  days ;  examining 
with  great  attention  the  nature  and  the  fituation  of  the  feveral 
pofts,  as  well  as  the  ftrength,  temper,  and  condition  of  the 
armies.  Sometimes,  by  making  a  Ihew  of  having  fome  defign, 
he  alarmed  the  expedtations  of  the  enemy,  and  made  them 
attentive  to  his  motions.  But  he  foon  found,  that  all  his  arts 
and  ftratagems  v/ere  ufelefs.  For  fuch  was  the  care  and  vigi- 
lance of  Cleomenes,  v/ho  was  ftill  upon  his  guard  wherever 
the  danger  feemed  to  threaten,  that  every  part  of  the  camp 
was  fecure  from  infult.  At  laft,  thefe  Generals,  vi^hom  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  alike  both  in  fentiments  and  courage, 
agreed  by  joint  confent  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  decifive 
adiion. 

To 
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To  the  forces  that  were  ftationed  upon  mount  Eva,  Antf- 
gonus  oppofed  the  Macedonians,  who  were  armed  with  brazen 
bucklers,  and  the  Illyrians,  ranged  together  in  alternate  co- 
horts, and  commanded  by  Alexander  the  fon  of  Acmetus, 
and  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  fecond  line  was  compofed 
of  the  Acarnanians  and  Cretans :  who  were  followed  by  two 
thoufand  Achaeans,  as  a  body  of  referve.  The  Cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander,  was  ranged  along  the 
river,  oppolite  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  thoufand  Achsan  Foot,  and  the  fame  number  of 
Megalopolitans.  The  King  himfelf,  with  the  Macedonians  and 
the  mercenaries,  conducted  the  attack  againft  Cleomenes  upon 
mount  Olympus.  The  mercenaries  compofed  the  firft  Hne  ; 
and  after  them  followed  the  Macedonians,  formed  in  the 
double  Phalanx,  one  part  of  which  was  ranged  behind  the 
other  :  for  the  narrownefs  of  the  ground  would  admit  no 
other  difpofition.  The  Illyrians,  who  had  pafled  the  river  in 
the  night,  and  flood  in  order,  covered  from  the  fight  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eva,  were  commanded  to  march 
up  the  mountain  and  begin  the  attack,  as  foon  as  they  fhould 
fee  an  Enfign  of  linen  raifed  upon  mount  Olympus :  and  the 
fignal  for  the  Cavalry  and  the  Megalopolitans,  was  to  be  a 
veft  of  purple  hoifted  near  the  King. 

When  the  time  of  the  attack  was  come,  the  neceflary  or- 
ders diftributed  among  the  troops,  and  the  Hgnal  given  to 
the  Illyrians,  they  immediately  all  (hewed  themfelves,  and 
marched  up  the  mountain  to  charge  the  enemy.  But  the 
light-armed  forces,  that  were  placed  among  the  Cavalry  of 
Cleomenes,  having  obferved  that  the  Ach^ans,  as  they  were 
labouring  to  gain  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  were  not  covered  or 
fupported  from  behind,  advanced  and  fell  fuddenly  upon  their 
rear.  And  thus  thefe  troops,  having  Euciidas  above  them, 
ready  to  attack  their  front,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  prefTed 
by  the  mercenaries  behind,  who  ran  forv/ards  to  tlie  charge 
5  vrich 
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with  great  force  and  fury,  were  thrown  into  extreme  danger. 
Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  perceiving  what  had  happened, 
and  being  well  aware  of  the  confequences  of  it,  communi- 
cated his  apprehenfions  to  the  Generals.  And  when  thefe  paid 
no  regard  to  his  advice,  becaufe  he  was  at  that  time  extremely 
young,  and  had  born  no  command  in  the  army,  he  called 
aloud  to  his  countrymen  to  follow  him,  and  threw  himfelf 
brifkly  upon  the  Cavalry  of  the  enemy.  The  mercenaries, 
that  were  engaged  with  the  rear,  hearing  the  noife,  and  fee- 
ing v/hat  had  happened,  immediately  left  the  cliarge,  and 
haftened  back  again  to  their  former  poft,  to  fupport  and  aflifl: 
their  Cavalry.  By  this  means  the  Illyrians,  Macedonians,  and 
the  reft  of  the  troops  that  were  marching  up  the  mountain, 
being  freed  from  the  obftacle  that  had  embarrafled  and  re- 
tarded them,  advanced  boldly  againft  the  enemy.  So  that 
the  fuccefs,  which  afterwards  was  gained  on  this  fide  againft 
Euclidas,  was  entirely  to  be  afcribed  to  the  difcernment  and 
wife  condud:  of  Philopcemen.  And  it  is  reported,  that  when 
the  battle  was  ended,  Antigonus,  diftembling  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  demanded  of  Alexander,  who  commanded  the 
Cavalry,  why  he  had  begun  the  combat  before  the  ftgnal  was 
made  for  it :  and  that  when  Alexander  denied  that  he  had 
done  it,  and  faid  that  a  young  man,  a  Megalopolitan,  had 
given  the  charge  in  oppolition  to  his  orders,  the  King  re- 
plied ;  "  That  young  man  then,  by  feizing  the  proper  time 
for  a6lion,  performed  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  experienced 
General,  and  You,  the  General,  the  part  of  an  ignorant 
young  man." 

With  regard  to  Euclidas,  he  totally  negleded  the  advan- 
tages which  his  fituation  gave  him.  For  when  he  faw  the 
enemy  afcending  the  hill  towards  him,  he  fliould  in  prudence 
have  advanced,  and  met  them  on  the  way ;  fliould  have  fallen 
upon  them,  and  difturbed  their  ranks ;  and  afterwards  have 
retired  again  to  the  top  of  the  hill,   And  thus,  when  he  had 
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firft  fpread  diforder  through  the  ranks,  and  taken  from  them 
that  fuperiority,  which  was  pecuHar  to  their  arms,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  ranged  in  battle,  he  might  then, 
with  the  advantage  of  his  poft,  have  gained  an  eafy  vidlory 
againft  them.  But  fo  far  was  he  from  purfuing  any  of  thefe 
meafures,  that  on  the  contrary  his  troops  ftood  ftill  in  their 
firft  ftation,  as  if  affured  of  conqueft  ;  and  feemed  to  have 
been  perfuaded,  that  if  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  gain  the 
fummit,  this  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  flight  back 
again  more  precipitate  and  fatal.  But  the  event  proved  dif- 
ferent from  their  expectations.  For  as  the  enemy  advanced 
againft  them  in  clofe  order,  their  ranks  being  all  entire,  Eu- 
clidas,  for  want  of  fufficient  room  behind  for  his  army  to  retire 
or  change  their  place,  was  thrown  into  the  greateft  difficulties, 
and  forced  to  maintain  the  fight  upon  the  very  edge  of 
the  hill.  In  this  fituation,  his  troops  could  not  long  ftand 
againft  the  heavy  arms  and  unbroken  difpofition  of  the  ene- 
my :  but,  as  the  Illyrians  ftill  prefied  forwards,  they  ftill  gave 
ground  before  them,  and  were  at  laft  conftrained  to  take  their 
flight  along  the  fteep  and  craggy  fides  of  the  mountain.  Their 
diforder  was  then  complete,  and  a  general  rout  enfued. 

During  this  time,  the  Cavalry  on  both  fides  were  engaged. 
The  Achaeans,  whofe  liberty  was  efpeciaily  the  fubjedl  of  the 
conteft,  all  exerted  their  braveft  efforts.  But  Philopcemen 
fignalized  himfelf  above  the  reft :  and  when  his  horfe  was 
killed  under  him  in  the  adlion,  he  continued  ftill  to  fight  on 
foot,  till  he  had  received  a  wound  which  pafled  through  both 
his  thighs. 

The  two  Kings  began  the  combat  upon  mount  Olympus 
with  the  light-armed  troops  and  mercenaries,  which  amounted 
on  either  fide  to  about  five  thoufand  men.  The  adion,  which 
was  fometimes  general,  and  fometimes  maintained  in  parties, 
was  remarkably  warm  and  vigorous.  For  as  the  troops  re- 
membered that  they  ftood  beneath  the  eyes  of  their  refpedive 
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Sovereigns^  and  in  full  light  of  both  the  armies,  rank  with 
rank,  and  man  with  man,  all  fuftained  the  fight  with  the  ut- 
moH  bravery  and  fpirit.  But  when  Cleomenes  perceived,  that 
his  Brother  was  entirely  routed,  and  that  the  Cavalry  in  the 
plain  began  to  give  ground  likewife,'  being  apprehenfive  that 
the  enemy  would  foon  attack  him  from  every  quarter,  he  re- 
folved  to  level  all  his  works,  and  draw  out  all  his  forces  in  front 
on  one  fide  of  the  camp.  The  trumpets  on  both  fides  gave  the 
fignal  for  the  light-armed  troops  to  retire  from  the  fpace  that 
was  between  the  armies.  The  Phalanxes  come  forward  with 
loud  cries,  turn  their  fpears,  and  advance  to  the  charge.  The 
difpute  was  long  and  obftinate.  Sometimes  the  Macedonians 
were  repulfed  by  the  bravery  and  vigour  of  the  Lacediemo- 
nians:  and  fometimes  thefe  gave  ground,  unable  to  ftand 
againfl:  the  fhock  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx.  At  laft  the 
troops  of  Antigonus,  crouding  clofe  together  the  points  of  all 
their  fpears,  and  advancing  againfl:  the  enemy  with  all  that 
weight  and  violence  which  are  peculiar  to  the  double  Phalanx, 
forced  them  out  of  their  intrenchments.  The  whole  army 
fled  in  diforder,  and  a  general  flaughter  enfued.  But  Cleo- 
menes, with  a  few  horfemen  that  attended  him,  efcaped  to 
Sparta,  and  from  thence,  as  foon  as,  night  came  on,  went 
down  to  Gythium  :  and  finding  there  fome  vefiels,  which  by 
his  orders  had  been  long  kept  in  readinefs  againft  all  accidents,, 
he  prefently  embarked,  together  with  his  friends,  and  failed 
away  to  Alexandria. - 

Antigonus  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Sparta  upon  his  firft  ap- 
proach. He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  gene- 
rofity  and  clemency,  and  reftored  to  them  their  ancient  go- 
vernment. But  fome  days  afterwards,  having  received  infor- 
mation, that  the  lUyrians  had  entered  Macedon,  and  were 
plundering  the  country,  he  left  the  city,  and  directed  his 
march  back  again  with  all  his  forces.  So  contrary  are  the 
events  of  things  to  all  human  forefight,  even  in  aft'airs  of  the 
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greateft  moment.  For  if  Cleomenes  had  declined  a  battle  but 
for  a  few  days  only,  or  if  after  his  retreat  he  had  remained  at 
Sparta,  in  expectation  of  fome  favourable  accident,  he  might 
ftill  have  held  poffelTion  of  his  kingdom. 

Antigonus,  arriving  at  Tegea,  reftored  the  city  to  it's  for- 
mer ftate.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  came  to  Argos,  and  was 
prefent  at  the  Nemean  Games.  And  when  he  had  there  re- 
ceived, both  from  the  Achasan  Republick  in  general,  and 
from  every  particular  city,  fuch  applaufe  and  honours  as 
might  ferve  to  render  his  name  illuftrious  to  all  pofterity,  he 
continued  his  march  in  hafte  towards  Macedon ;  furprized  the 
Illyrians  in  the  country ;  engaged  them  in  battle  ;  and  gave 
them  an  entire  defeat.  But  the  cries  and  fhouts  which  he 
made  with  more  than  ufual  vehemence,  to  animate  his  foldiers 
during  the  time  of  the  adion,  were  followed  by  a  great  dif- 
charge  of  blood  ;  which  threw  him  into  a  diforder,  that  was 
fatal  to  him  in  a  fhort  time  after.  Thus  were  the  Greeks  de- 
prived of  a  Prince,  upon  whom  they  had  built  the  highell: 
expectations :  not  fo  much  on  account  of  his  fkill  in  war ;  as 
becaufe  he  had  fhewn  himfelf,  in  all  his  condud,  to  be  a  man 
of  ftridt  integrity,  and  a  true  friend  to  virtue.  At  his  death 
he  left  the  kingdom  to  Philip  the  fon  of  Demetrius. 

As  thefe  tranfadions  are  conneded  with  the  period  from 
whence  I  am  to  begin  my  Hiftory,  I  judged  it  to  be  proper, 
or  rather  necefTary,  in  purfuing  my  firft  defign,  to  relate  them 
copioufly  and  diftinclly ;  that  it  might  be  from  thence  dif- 
cerned,  what  was  at  that  time  the  condition  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  the  Greeks.  About  the  fame  time,  Ptolemy  alfo 
died  of  fome  difeafe  ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  fucceeded  to  his 
kingdom.  Seleucus,  the  fon  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  who  was 
alfo  furnamed  Pogon,  being  like  wife  dead,  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus  reigned  in  Syria.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  thofe 
who  firft  obtained  thefe  kingdoms  after  Alexander,  I  mean 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyfimachus,  all  left  the  world  in  the 
Vol.  I.  B  b  hundred- 
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hundred-twenty-foiirth  Olympiad,  fo  the  Princes  juft  now 
mentioned  died  all  together  likewife  in  the  hundred- thirty- 
ninth. 

Thus  then  have  we  finifhed  the  foundation  of  our  Hiftory, 
and  fhewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  Introduction,  at  what  time, 
in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  pretences,  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  fubdued  the  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  began  firfl:  to 
extend  their  views  abroad,  and  even  contended  with  the  Car- 
thaginians for  the  empire  of  the  fea ;  and  have  alfo  fully  ex- 
plained the  condition  and  former  fortunes,  of  the  Greeks, 
Macedonians,  and  Carthaginians.  As  we  are  now  therefore 
arrived  at  the  point  which  we  had  at  firfl:  in  view,  the  com- 
mencement of  the.  Social  War  in  Greece,  of  the  War  of  An- 
nibal  againft  the  Romans,  and  of  that  between  the  Kings  of 
Afia  for  the  Sovereignty  of  Coele-fyria,  we  fhall  here  clofe  this 
Book;  having  brought  to  their  concluiion  the  tranfadions 
which  immediately  preceded  thefe  wars,  and  feen  the  deaths 
of  all  the  Princes  who  conducted  them. 
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BOOK  the  Third.    CHAP.  I. 

IT  was  mentioned  in  the  firft  of  the  two  preceding  Books, 
that  we  had  fixed  the  beginning  of  our  Hiftory  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Social  War  ;  the  War  of  Annibal  ; 
and  that  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  for  the  Sovereignty 
of  Ccele-fyria.  In  the  fame  Book,  we  took  occafion  alfo  to 
explain  the  reafons  that  inclined  us  to  look  back  to  an  earHer 
age,  and  to  relate,  in  the  way  of  Introdudlion,  the  chief  of 
tliofe  tranfadlions  which  preceded  this  period.  We  now  go  on 
to  give  a  clear  and  diflind  defcription  of  thefe  wars ;  together 
with  the  caufes,  to  which  they  owed  both  their  rife  and  great- 
nefs :  but  fhall  firfb  premife  a  fliort  account  of  the  defign  and 
fubjed:  of  our  Work, 

The  chief  intention  then  of  this  Hiflory  is  to  fliew,  at 
what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  from  what  caufes,  the  whole 
known  World  became  fubjed  to  the  Roman  power.  And 
fince  this  great  event  had  a  known  beginning,  and  is  allowed 
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to  have  been  completed  iikewife  in  a  determinate  courfe  of 
time,  it  will  be  iifeful  firft  to  recapitulate  all  the  chief  tranf- 
adlions,  which  paffed  between  the  commencement  of  it  and 
it*s  completion.  From  this  method,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  acquire  at  once  a  right  conception  of  all  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  defcribe.  For  in  the  ftudy  of  Hiftory,  as  in 
every  other  kind  of  fcience,  as  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
enables  the  mind  to  form  a  truer  judgement  on  the  feveral 
parts,  fo  on  the  other  hand,  a  diftindt  furvey  of  all  the  parts 
is  alfo  no  lefs  neceflary  for  the  right  comprehenfion  of  the 
whole.  We  have  already  fufficiently  explained  the  general 
form  and  purpofe  of  our  Work,  and  fhewn  the  bounds  of  it's 
extent.  With  regard  to  the  feveral  parts,  the  firft  in  order 
are  the  wars  juft  mentioned  ;  the  laft,  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire :  and  thefe  together  include  a  period  of 
fifty-three  years ;  which,  in  the  number  of  great  and  won- 
derful events  that  were  then  produced,  far  furpafles  any  equal 
portion  of  time  before  it.  In  relating  thefe  tranfadions,  we 
fhall  obferve  the  following  order ;  beginning  at  the  hundred- 
fortieth  Olympiad. 

Having  firft  explained  the  caufes  of  the  war  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  which  is  moft  frequently 
called  the  War  of  Annibal,  we  fhall  fhew  in  v/hat  manner 
this  General  entered  Italy,  and  gave  fo  great  a  fhock  to  the 
empire  of  the  Romans,  that  they  began  to  fear,  that  they 
ihould  foon  be  difpolTefrcd  even  of  their  proper  country  and 
feat  of  government :  while  their  enemies,  elate  Vv^ith  a  fuccefs, 
which  had  exceeded  all  their  hopes,  were  perfuaded  that  Rome 
itfelf  muft  fall,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  once  appear  before  it. 
We  fhall  then  fpeak  of  the  alliance  that  was  made  by  Philip 
with  the  Carthaginians,  as  foon  as  he  had  ended  his  war  with 
the  iEtolians,  and  fettled  the  afi^airs  of  Greece.  Next  will 
follow  the  difputes  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  war  that  enfucd  between  them  for  the  fove- 
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reignty  of  Ccele-fyria  :  together  with  the  war,  which  Priifias 
and  the  Rhodians  made  upon  the  people  of  Byzantium;  with 
defign  to  force  them  to  defift  from  exacting  certain  duties, 
which  they  were  accuftomed  to  demand  from  all  veflcls  that 
failed  into  the  Pontus.  In  this  place  we  fhall  paufe  awhile, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  conflitution  of  the  Roman 
Government ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiry  fhall  endeavour 
to  demonftrate,  that  the  peculiar  temperament  and  fpirit  of 
their  Republick  fupplied  the  chief  and  mofi:  effectual  means, 
by  which  this  people  were  enabled,  not  only  to  acquire  the 
fovereignty  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  reduce  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  to  their  yoke,  but  to  fubdue  the  Carthaginians  alfo, 
and  when  they  had  completed  this  great  conqueft,  to  form 
the  project  of  obtaining  Univcrfal  Empire.  We  fl:iall  add 
likewife  a  fhort  digrefTion,  concerning  the  fate  of  Hiero's 
kingdom  in  Sicily  :  and  afterwards  go  on  to  fpcak  of  thofe 
commotions  that  were  raifed  in  jEgypt,  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  by  Philip  and  Antiochus :  the  wicked  arts  by  which 
thofe  Princes  attempted  to  fhare  between  themfelves  the  domi- 
nions of  the  infant  King  :  and  the  manner,  in  which  the  for- 
mer of  them  invaded  JEgypt,  Samos,  and  Caria  ;  and  the 
latter,  Ccele-fyria  and  Phcenice.  We  then  fhall  make  a  gene- 
ral recapitulation  of  all  that  was  tranfadled  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Romans,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Afric :  and  from 
thence  flaall  again  remove  the  hiilory  to  Greece,  which  now 
became  the  fcene  ot  new  diforders.  And  having;  firfl:  run 
through  the  naval  battles  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians  againft 
King  Philip,  we  fhall  next  defcribe  the  war  tliat  followed  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  this  Prince ;  together  with  the  caufes, 
circumftances,  and  concluiion  of  it.  After  thefe  events,  we 
lliail  relate,  in  what  manner  the  i£tolians,  urged  by  their  re- 
fentment,  called  Antiochus  from  Afia,  and  gave  occaficn  to 
the  war  between  the  Achasans  and  the  Romans.  And  having 
explained  the  caufes  of  that  w^ar,  and  feen  the  entrance  of 
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Antiochus  Into  Europe,  we  fhall  then  fhew  the  manner  in 
which  he  fled  back  again  from  Greece  ;  and  afterv/ards,  when 
he  had  fufFered  an  entire  defeat,  was  forced  to  abandon  all 
the  country  on  this  flde  of  mount  Taurus.  Next  will  follow 
the  vidories,  by  which  the  Romans  gave  an  effedual  check 
to  the  infolence  of  the  Gauls  ;  fecured  to  themfelves  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  citerior  Afia ;  and  delivered  the  people  of 
that  country  from  the  dread  of  being  again  expofed  to  the 
violence  and  favage  fury  of  thofe  barbarians.  We  fhall  then 
give  fome  account  of  the  misfortunes,  in  which  the  ^tolians 
and  Cephallenians  were  involved ;  and  of  the  war,  which  Eu- 
menes  fuilained  againfl  Prufias  and  the  Gauls  of  Greece  :  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Ariarathes  againft  Pharnaces.  And  after 
fome  difcourfe  concerning  the  union,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  confederate  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  which  will 
be  attended  alfo  with  fome  remarks  upon  the  growth  and 
flourifliing  condition  of  the  Republick  of  the  Rhodians,  we 
fhall,  in  the  laft  place,  take  a  fhort  review  of  all  that  has 
been  before  related ;  and  conclude  the  whole  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  into  JEgypt,  and  the  war  with 
Perfeus,  which  was  followed  by  the  entire  fubverfion  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  events,  we  fhall  be  able  clearly  to 
difcern,  by  what  kind  of  conduA  the  Romans  gradually  en- 
larged the  limits  of  their  power,  till  they  had  gained  the 
fovereignty  of  the  World.  Now,  if  the  bare  contemplation 
of  good  and  ill  fuccefs  could  of  itfelf  enable  us  to  form  a  right 
judgement  on  the  condud:  either  of  States  or  private  men,  we 
Ihould  here  clofe  our  Hiftory,  agreeably  to  our  flrfl:  deflgn. 
For  the  period  of  fifty-three  years,  which  contains  the  whole 
progrefs  and  advancement  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  is  here 
concluded  :  and  from  this  time,  as  all  were  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, nothing  more  remained,  than  to  receive  laws  from  this 
Republick,  and  yield  an  abfolute  fubmifllon  to  it's  fway. 
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But  the  view  only  of  the  manner  in  which  v/ars  are  terminated 
can  never  lead  us  into  a  complete  and  perfedl  knowledge, 
either  of  the  conquerors,  or  the  conquered  nations :  fince  in 
many  inftances,  the  moft  eminent  and  fignal  victories,  through 
an  injudicious  ufe  and  application  of  them,  have  proved  fatal 
and  pernicious ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviefl:  ills  of  for- 
tune, when  fupported  with  conftancy  and  courage,  are  fre- 
quently converted  into  great  advantage.    On  this  account,  it 
will  be  ufeful  likewife  to  review  the  policy,  which  the  Romans 
after\yards  obferved,  in  governing  the  countries  that  were  thus 
fubdued ;  and  to  confider  alfo,  what  were  the  fentiments  of 
the  conquered  States,  with  refpe6l  to  the  condudl  of  their 
mafters :  at  the  fame  time  defcribing  the  various  charadlers 
and  inclinations  ot  particular  men,  and  laying  open  their 
tempers  and  defigns,  as  well  in  private  life,  as  in  the  affairs 
of  government.    From  thefe  inquiries,  the  people  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  will  be  enabled  to  difcern,  how  far  their  intereft 
requires  them  to  continue  ftill  in  their  dependance  on  the 
Romans :  and  pofterity  may  alfo  fully  underftand  the  whole 
civil  policy  of  this  great  Republick,  and  pafs  a  right  judge- 
ment on  it's  defeats  and  excellencies.  And  from  hence  indeed 
will  arife  the  chief  advantages,  that  are  to  be  expeded  from, 
this  Hiftory,  with  regard  both  to  the  prefent,  and  to  future, 
times.    For  it  ought  never  to  be  fuppofed,  either  by  thofe 
who  prefide  in  States,  or  thofe  who  are  willing  to  decide  with 
truth  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are  adminiflered, 
that  the  fole  end  of  making  war  is  victory.    No  wife  man 
ever  attacked  his  neighbours,  for  the  fake  only  of  returning 
fjperior  from  the  field.   The  defign  of  navigation  is  not  barely 
to  be  tranfported  from  place  to  place.    Nor  is  any  art  or 
fcience  pradlifed,  with  a  view  fimply  to  acquire  a  knowledge, 
in  it.    In  all  human  actions,  there  is  ftill  fome  end  propofed,. 
either  of  pleafure,  honour,  or  advantage,  confequent  to  our 
pains  and  labour.    To  render  therefore  this  Hiftory  complete 
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and  perfed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  open  and  explain  the 
circumftances  and  condition  of  each  feveral  people,  from  the 
time  when  the  contefl:  was  decided  which  gave  to  the  Romans 
the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  to  the  rife  of  new  commotions 
and  diforders.  And  as  thefe  too  were  of  great  importance, 
and  attended  with  many  uncommon  incidents ;  and  as  I  was 
myfelf  engaged  in  the  execution  of  fome  of  them,  in  the  con- 
du6t  and  contrivance  of  others,  and  was  an  eye-witnefs  of 
almofi:  all ;  I  fhall  undertake  the  tafk  of  relating  them  at  large, 
and  begin  as  it  were  another  Hiflory.  The  chief  of  thefe 
tranfadions  were  the  expeditions  of  the  Romans  againfl:  the 
Celtiberians  and  Vaccasans :  the  war  which  the  Carthaginians 
made  againft  MafTaniffa,  a  fovereign  prince  of  Afric  :  and  that 
between  Attains  and  Prufias  in  Afia.  We  fhall  alfo  fee  the 
manner,  in  which  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  was  driven 
from  his  dominions  by  Orofernes,  allifted  by  Demetrius ;  and 
again  by  his  own  addrefs  recovered  his  paternal  rights.  We 
fhall  fee  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  after  he  had  reigned 
twelve  years  in  Syria,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  by 
the  confpiracy  of  the  other  Kings.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Romans  abfolved  thofe  Greeks,  that  were  accufed  of  having 
fecretly  excited  the  war  of  Perfeus,  and  permitted  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  And  not  long  afterwards  the 
fame  Romans  made  war  again  upon  the  Carthaginians  :  at 
firft  intending  to  force  them  to  remove  the  feat  of  their  Repub- 
lick ;  but  afterwards  with  deiign  to  exterminate  both  their 
name  and  government,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall  there  endea- 
vour to  explain.  And  laftly,  when  the  Macedonians  had  about 
this  time  broken  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  alfo  feparated  from  the  Peloponnefian 
League,  the  ill  fate  of  Greece  received  at  once  both  it's  begin- 
ning and  full  acconiplifhnent,  in  the  lofs  of  the  common 
liberty. 

Such  is  the  defign  of  this  Work :  which  with  the  favourable 
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aid  of  fortune,  I  hope  to  carry  to  it's  deflined  end.  But  if 
my  expedlation  fhould  be  fruftrated,  either  through  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  my  Hfe,  or  the  infirmities  that  are  incident  to  man- 
kind, yet  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  fubjedl  fo  curious  and  im- 
portant cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  many  able 
writers,  who  will  efteeni  it  a  tafk  well  worthy  of  their  pains, 
to  finifh  what  I  (hall  leave  imperfed. 

As  we  have  thus  enumerated  all  the  chief  events  of  which 
we  intend  to  treat,  and  given  the  readers  a  jufl  conception  both 
of  the  general  plan  of  our  Work,  and  of  it's  feveral  parts, 
it  is  now  time  to  remember  what  we  have  propofed,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  beginning  of  our  Subjecfl:. 

AMong  the  Writers  that  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  hiftory 
of  Annibal,  there  are  fome  who  aflign  two  caufes  of  the 
fecond  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.  The 
firft,  they  fay,  was  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  ;  and  the  other, 
the  paffage  of  the  Carthaginians  over  the  river  Iberus,  in 
direct  breach  of  treaties.  Now,  that  thefe  two  incidents  were 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  (hall  readily  allow :  but  by  no 
means  that  they  were  the  caufes  of  it.     It  might  with 
equal  reafon  be  affirmed,  that  the  firft  irruption  of  Alexander 
into  Afia,  was  the  caufe  of  his  war  againft  the  Perfians ; 
and  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  with  an  army  at  Demetrias, 
the  caufe  of  that  war  which  followed  with  the  Romans.  | 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  or  falfc.    For  it  is  cer-  ( 
tain  that  Alexander,  and  indeed  his  Father  Philip,  had  long  ^ 
before  this  time  formed  the  project  of  an  expedition  into 
Perfia,  and  made  great  preparations  for  it :  and  the  ^tolians 
likewife  were  no  lefs  fixed  in  their  deficrQ  to  excite  a  war 
againft  the  Romans,  before  Antiochus  came  into  Greece. 
Such  miftakes  arife  from  not  remembering,  that  a  dillinclion 
fhould  be  always  made  between  the  caufe  and  pretext,  and 
the  beginning,  of  a  war ;  and  that  the  firfl:  of  thefe  are  in 
order  always  antecedent  to  the  latter.   To  fpeak  juftly,  the 
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beginning  is  the  firfl:  ftep  towards  the  execution  of  any  projedl, 
after  it  has  been  determined.  The  caufe  is  previous  to  all 
determination.  It  is  fomething  that  firft  fuggefts  the  projedl 
to  the  mind  ;  that  inclines  us  to  examine  it ;  to  deliberate, 
determine,  and  at  laft  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I  will  en- 
deavour more  clearly  to  explain  my  meaning  by  the  following 
examples.  The  caufes  of  the  war  againft  the  Perlians  are 
obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood.  The  lirft  was  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Xenophon ;  who,  in 
their  return  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Afia,  traverfed  the 
whole  country  of  their  enemies,  without  being  encountered  by 
any  force  that  was  able  to  ftand  before  them.  The  other  was, 
the  irruption  of  Agefilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  into  Afia  ;  where 
he  found  no  ftrength  fufficient  to  obftrud:  his  progrefs :  though 
indeed  the  troubles,  that  were  then  raifed  in  Greece,  con 
ftrained  him  to  abandon  his  defigns,  and  return  back  again 
without  performing  any  adtion  of  importance.  For  Philip, 
having  revolved  thefe  things  in  his  mind,  and  compared  the 
foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  Afiatics  with  his  own  fkill  in  war, 
and  with  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  foldiers,  and  being 
invited  alfo  by  the  richnefs  of  the  prize  that  was  before  him, 
had  no  fooner  fully  gained  the  favour  of  the  States  of  Greece, 
than  he  refolved  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  and 
began,  with  eagernefs,  to  make  all  the  preparations  that  were 
neceffary  for  this  defign:  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  his 
purpofe  was,  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  re- 
ceived from  Perfia.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  things  firft 
mentioned  were  the  caufes  of  the  Perfian  war,  as  the  lafl:  v/as 
the  pretext ;  and  that  the  firfl:  entrance  of  Alexander  into 
Afia  was  the  beginning  of  it.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the 
refentment  of  the  ^tolians  mufl  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans.  For  this  peo- 
ple, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  being  perfuaded  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  conclulion  of  their  war  with 
Philip,  had  treated  them  in  many  points  with  great  contempt 
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and  fcorn,  invited  Antiochus  into  Greece ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  and  fufFer  every  thing,  rather  than  leave  their  indig- 
nation unappeafed.  The  pretext,  by  which  Antiochus  and  the 
iEtolians  endeavoured  to  engage  the  feveral  cities  into  their 
defign,  and  which  indeed  was  founded  neither  on  truth  nor 
reafon,  was  to  reftore  liberty  to  Greece.  And  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  at  Demetrias. 

In  making  thefe  reflections,  it  is  not  fo  much  my  intention 
to  pafs  a  cenfure  upon  thofe  Hiftorians,  as  to  inftrudt  the  po- 
litical reader  in  a  point  which  ought  at  all  times  to  be  viewed 
with  great  attention.  For  a  Statefman,  that  knows  not  how 
to  trace  the  origin  of  events,  and  difcern  the  different  fources 
from  whence  they  take  their  rife,  may  be  compared  with  a 
Phyflcian,  who  neglecfls  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  caufes  of 
thofe  diftempers  which  he  is  called  in  to  cure»  The  ferviccs 
of  both  are  alike  ufelefs  and  contemptible.  And  as  the  latter 
muff  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  proper  means  of  reftor- 
ing  the  body  to  it's  loft  health  and  vigour,  fo  neither  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  former  fliould  ever  be  able  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  neceffary  remedies,  in  the  diforders  that  are  inci- 
dent to  States.  Our  pains  therefore  can  never  better  be  em- 
ployed, than  in  fearching  out  the  caufes  of  events.  For  the 
moft  trifling  incidents  frequently  give  birth  to  matters  of  the 
greateft  moment  and  importance :  and  it  is  eafler  likewife, 
upon  all  occaflons,  to  check  or  remedy  an  evdl  in  it's  com- 
mencement, than  when  it  has  made  fome  progrefs. 

According  to  the  Roman  Hiftorian  Fabius,  it  was  the 
infatiable  ambition  of  Afdrubal,  and  his  love  of  power,  which, 
together  with  the  injury  that  was  done  to  the  Saguntines,  were 
the  caufes  of  the  war.  For  Afdrubal,  fays  this  Writer,  when 
he  had  firft  fpread  his  conquefts  over  a  conflderable  part  of 
Spain,  returned  to  Carthage,  and  there  formed  the  project  of 
fubverting  the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  country,  and  of  changing 
the  government  into  a  Monarchy.   But  when  the  chief  among 
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the  citizens  had  penetrated  into  his  defign,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  concert  the  proper  meafures  to  oppofe  it,  he  went  back 
again  to  Spain,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe,  governed 
the  country  by  his  own  Tingle  will,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
Senate  ol  Carthage.  He  then  adds ;  that  Annibal,  who  from 
Jiis  infancy  had  b',;en  inftruded  in  all  the  counfels  of  this  Gene- 
ral, and  had  carelully  obfcrved  his  condu6l  as  a  right  pattern 
for  himfelf,  was  no  fooner  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command 
in  Spain,  than  he  refolved  to  piirfue  in  all  things  the  fame 
fchcme  of  government :  that,  agreeably  to  this  determination, 
he  made  war  upon  the  Romans ;  confulting  in  it  his  own  in- 
clinations only,  and  not  the  interefts  of  his  country  :  that  the 
Girthaginians  were  averfe  to  the  war  :  and  that  not  one  citizen 
of  rank  in  the  whole  Republick  approved  of  his  attacking  the 
Saguntines.  In  the  laft  place  he  relates ;  that  as  foon  as  Sagun- 
turn  was  deftroyed,  the  Romans  fent  fome  deputies  to  Car- 
thage, to  require  that  Annibal  fhould  be  furrendered  intct 
their  hands,  and  to  declare  war,  in  cafe  that  this  demand  fhould 
be  refufed.  Let  us  then  afk  this  Writer:  could  the  Carthagini- 
ans, if  they  were  in  truth  diffatisficd  with  that  which  Annibal 
had  done,  ever  hope  to  find  an  occafion  more  favourable  to 
all  their  fentiments,  or  any  expedient  more  jufl:  and  advan- 
tageous, than  what  was  now  propofed  :  fince  by  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  Romans,  and  delivering  up  the  author  of 
the  injury,  they  might  at  once  have  removed,  in  a  fpecious 
manner,  the  man  who  v/as  known  to  be  an  enemy  to'  their 
State ;  fccured  their  country  from  invafion ;  turned  afide  the 
dangers  of  the  war  that  threatened  them  ;  and  in  a  word,  by 
a  fingle  decree  only  of  the  Senate,  might  have  taken  an 
eflec^tual  and  fufFicient  vengeance  for  all  that  had  been  now 
tranfaded?  l^his  is  a  queftion,  to  which  the  Roman  hiftorian 
can  make  no  reply.  For  fo  far  were  the  Carthaginians  from 
purfuing  any  of  thefe  meafures,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  the  war  under  the  fole  diredtion  and  care  of  Anni- 
bal, 
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bal,  during  the  courfe  of  fcvcntcen  years ;  nor  ever  were  in- 
clined to  bring  it  to  a  conclulion,  till  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  lofl,  and  the  fafety  of  their  country  rendered  almoft 
defpcrate. 

With  regard  to  my  defign,  in  pafling  this  cenfure  on  Fabius 
and  his  writings  ;  I  was  not  led  to  it  by  any  apprehenfion, 
that  his  accounts  would  othcrwife  gain  credit  with  the  reader. 
For  his  inaccuracy  and  want  of  judgement  are  every  where  fo 
difcernable,  that  they  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out. 
But  I  was  willing  juft  to  caution  thofe,  who  take  his  works 
into  their  hands,  that  they  fhould  condder  always  the  fads 
themfelves,  rather  than  the  charader  of  the  Writer.  For  there 
are  fome,  whofe  prejudices  fo  ftrongly  favour  him,  bccaufe  he 
was  a  Senator  of  Rome,  and  lived  in  the  times  of  which  he 
writes,  that  they  admit,  without  any  kind  of  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  every  thing  which  he  relates.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
do  not  think  that  his  authority  fhould  be  entirely  difregarded, 
fo  neither  can  I  allow  it  to  have  fufficient  weight  to  decide  in 
any  point,  unlefs  it  be  fupported  alfo  by  the  credibility  of  the 
fadts.    But  it  is  time  to  finifh  this  digreflion. 

Among  the  true  caufes  then  of  the  fecond  war  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  the  refentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  Amilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Annibal,  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  one.  Notwithflanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this 
General  in  Sicily,  his  fpirit  remained  unconquered  ;  when  he 
rtfledled,  that  he  had  preferved  the  forces,  that  were  under 
his  command  at  Eryx,  llill  intire ;  and  that  all  of  them  were 
animated  by  the  fame  difpofition  as  himfelf.  After  the  lafl: 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  which  obliged  them  to  fue 
for  peace,  he  yielded  indeed  to  the  necelTity  of  the  times ; 
but  retained  a  ftrong  delire  of  revenge,  and  only  waited  for 
an  occafion  to  declare  it.  And  in  all  probability  his  manage- 
ment would  very  fuddenly  have  produced  another  v/ar,  if  the 
diforders  in  which  his  country  was  then  involved  by  the  re- 
bellion 
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bellion  of  the  mercenaries  had  not  engaged  his  whole  at- 
tention. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  troubles  ended,  than  the  Romans 
again  declared  war ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by 
the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  feemed  at  firft  determined  to  accept 
it  ;  as  we  mentioned  in  the  former  Books :  which  the  reader 
will  find  to  be  fo  neceflary  an  introdudion  to  this  Work, 
that,  without  their  afTiftance,  he  will  fcarcely  be  able  fully  to 
comprehend  either  what  I  now  write,  or  what  hereafter  may 
come  to  be  related.  But  as  their  enemies  paid  no  regard  to 
this  juftice,  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  comply  with 
what  the  times  demanded ;  and,  rather  than  fubmit  to  any 
hazard  in  their  prefent  circumftances,  confented,  though  with 
great  reludance,  to  yield  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
pay  twelve  hundred  Talents,  above  the  fum  that  had  been 
before  exadled  from  them. 

Thefe  conceflions  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fecond, 
and  indeed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  war  that  followed.  For 
Amilcar,  obferving  that  his  own  refentment  was  now  ftrength- 
ened  by  an  equal  degree  of  indignation  in  his  fellow- citizens, 
had  no  fooner  finifhcd  the  dedruclion  of  the  mercenaries,  and 
fecured  the  tranquillity  of  Carthage,  than  he  applied  all  his 
thoughts  to  Spain ;  as  the  place,  from  whence  he  might  bcft 
procure  the  necefTary  fupplies  for  an  expedition  againft  the 
Romans.  And  the  great  fuccefs  which  he  met  with  in  that 
country  may  be  confidered  as  the  third  caufe  of  the  war:  be- 
caufe  nothing,  but  the  ftrength  and  the  refources  which  the 
Carhaginians  drew  from  thence,  could  have  infpired  them 
with  confidence  to  undertake  it. 

It  might  be  fhewn  by  many  arguments,  that  Amilcar  was 
the  firft  author  and  contriver  of  the  fecond  Punic  War,  though 
he  died  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  it :  but  what 
I  am  going  to  relate  will  fufficiently  prove  it  beyond  all  doubt. 
At  the  time  when  Annibal,  after  his  defeat  in  Afric  and  de- 
5  parture 
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parture  from  his  country,  was  entertained  at  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  the  Romans,  having  difcovered  the  deligns  of  the 
^tolians,  fent  ambafiadors  to  that  Prince,  to  found  his  dif- 
pofition  and  intentions.  The  ambaffadors,  perceiving  that  he 
incHned  to  the  ^EtoHans,  and  was  difpofed  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  war,  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  a  jealoufy  of 
Annibal ;  and,  to  that  end,  fhewed  a  more  than  common 
refped  to  the  Carthaginian.  Their  de£gn  fucceeded  :  the 
King  became  doubtful  of  his  truth  ;  and  his  doubts  grew 
flronger  every  day.  At  laft,  when  they  had  one  day  found  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  their  mutual  difcontent,  Annibal, 
after  he  had  in  vain  employed  many  arguments,  and  protef- 
tations  of  his  lincerity,  went  on  to  acquaint  him  :  that  when, 
his  father  was  offering  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  juft  before  his  de- 
parture into  Spain,  he  flood  near  him  at  the  altar,  being  then 
but  nine  years  old ;  and  that,  when  the  libations  and  other 
rites  were  ended,  Amilcar,  having  commanded  the  reft  that 
were  about  the  altar  to  retire,  called  him  to  him,  careffed, 
and  afked  him,  if  he  would  attend  him  to  the  army  :  to 
which  when  he  chearfully  confented,  and  even  requefted  that 
he  might  go,  with  that  fort  of  eagernefs  which  belongs  to 
children ;  his  father  led  him  to  the  altar,  and  commanded 
him  to  touch  the  victims,  and  to  fwear  that  he  never  would 
be  a  friend  to  the  Romans.  You  may  therefore,  continued 
he,  reft  affured,  that,  when  you  are  forming  any  defigns 
againft  the  Romans,  I  fhall  encourage  and  afiifl:  you  with 
fmcerity  and  zeal  :  but  whenever  you  incline  to  terms  of 
treaty  or  alliance  with  them,  from  that  time  let  me  advife 
you,  not  to  feek  for  the  evidence  of  information,  but  to 
miftruft  me,  and  watch  me  carefully  ;  for  I  fhall  flill  look 
out  for  every  occafion  of  working  mifchief  to  that  people. 
This  difcourfe,  which  was  delivered  with  that  kind  cf  paflion 
v/hich  truth  infpires,  effedlually  removed  all  fufpicion  from 
the  mind  of  Antiochus. 

This, 
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This,  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged,  is  a  manifeft  inftance  of 
Amilcar's  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  projects  which  he 
at  that  time  meditated  :  but  the  events  that  followed  are  a 
flill  clearer  confirmation  of  both.  For  what  can  more  flrongly 
denote  the  violence  as  well  as  certainty  of  this  difpofition  in 
Amilcar,  than  the  conduct  of  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal,  and 
Annibal  his  fon  ;  whom  he  had  incited  by  his  counfels  and 
example  to  the  moft  inveterate  enmity  againft  the  fame  people 
that  can  be  vv^ell  conceived  ?  The  firft  indeed  died,  before  he 
was  able  fully  to  difcover  his  intentions  to  the  world :  but  the 
other  found  the  times  more  favourable  to  his  purpofe  ;  and 
gave  abundant  proofs  of  his  hereditary  hatred  in  the  ftrongefl: 
and  moft  publick  manner.  From  hence  we  may  learn  how 
neceftary  it  is,  that  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with  the  admini- 
ftration  of  government,  (hould  make  it  one  of  the  firft  ob- 
jedts  of  their  care,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fecret  dif- 
pofition and  deligns  of  any  people,  with  whom  they  conclude 
a  peace,  or  make  a  new  alliance  ;  and  obferve,  whether  their 
confent  be  yielded  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  or  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  a  per  fed  and  lincere  fubmiffion  :  that 
they  may  be  always  upon  their  guard  againft  thofe  who  are 
influenced  by  the  firft  motive,  as  men  that  wait  only  for  a 
more  feafonable  opportunity  of  ading.;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  may  repofe  an  entire  confidence  in  the  others, 
efteem  them  their  true  friends  and  fubjeds,  and  employ  them 
in  any  fervice  that  fliall  occur. 

Such  were  the  caufes  of  the  War  of  Annibal :  let  us  naw 
attend  to  the  beginning  of  it. 

It  was  not  without  great  reludance  and  concern,  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  forced  to  abandon  Sicily.  But  the 
lofs  of  Sardinia  afterwards,  together  with  the  payment  of  a 
new  and  heavier  Tribute,  added  a  ftill  (harper  fting  to  their 
refentment.  No  fooner  therefore  had  they  reduced  beneath 
their  power  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  Spain,  than  they 
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liftened  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  every  matter  of  com- 
plaint againft  the  Romans.    When  Afdrubal  was  dead,  who 
had  governed  the  affairs  of  Spain  after  Amilcar,  they  for  fome. 
time  delayed  to  appoint  his  fucceffor,  till  they  could  know| 
the  fentiments  of  the  army.   But  when  the  news  arrived,  that! 
the  troops  had  with  one  confent  made  choice  of  Annibal  for 
their  General,  they  called  together  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  j 
and  with  one  voice  alfo  confirmed  the  ele(?don.     As  foon  as  i' 
Annibal  was  inverted  with  this  dignity,  he  began  his  march 
to  fubdue  the  Olcades.  And  having  incamped  before  Althsa, 
the  ftrongeft  of  their  cities,  he  preffed  the  liege  with  fo  much 
vigour,  that  he  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place.  The 
neighbouring  towns  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  fubmitted. 
Annibal  ranfomed  them  all  for  money  :  and  having  by  that 
means  gained  great  ftores  of  wealth,  he  returned  to  take  his 
winter  quarters  at  New  Carthage.  His  treatment  of  thofe  that 
were  under  his  command  was  in  every  inftance  great  and  ge- 
nerous :  and  by  the  punctual  payment  of  the  military  Ili- 
pends,  as  well  as  by  the  promife  alfo  of  large  rewards  for  the 
time  to  come,  he  obtained  the  favour  and  efteem  of  all  the 
troops,  and  filled  them  with  the  warmed  hopes. 

When  the  fummer  returned,  having  led  his  forces  into  the 
territory  of  the  Vaccseans,  he  made  himfelF  mafter  of  Elman- 
tica  in  the  firft  affault.  He  took  alfo  the  city  of  Arbucale  by 
ftorm  :  but  not  till  it  had  firft  fuftained  a  fiege,  in  which  he 
often  was  reduced  to  great  extremity.  For  the  place  was  of 
large  extent :  and  the  inhabitants  likewife,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous, defended  themfelves  with  the  greateft  bravery.  After 
this  fuccefs,  he  was  furprifed  at  once,  when  he  leaft  expelled 
it,  by  a  danger  that  feemed  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  The 
Carpefians,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  people  of  the 
country,  had  drawn  together  all  their  forces  to  intercept  him 
in  his  return.  They  were  joined  by  many  alfo  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations :  who  had  been  animated  to  this  attempt  by 
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the  Elmanticans  and  Olcades,  that  had  faved  themfelves  by 
flight  after  the  deftrudion  of  their  cities.  If  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  forced  to  engage  in  fet  battle  againft  fo  great  a 
force,  their  defeat  muft  have  been  inevitable  and  complete. 

/  But  Annibal,  like  a  prudent  and  experienced  General,  re- 
treated behind  the  Tagus  ;  and  having  the  river  in  his  front, 
refolved  to  expedl  the  barbarians  there,  and  to  difpute  their 
paflage.  By  the  help  of  this  advantage,  and  with  the  aflift- 
ance  alfo  of  his  Elephants,  which  were  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, the  fuccefs  was  fuch  as  exceeded  even  his  hopes.  The 
enemy  came  down  with  the  greatefl  eagemefs  and  hafte ;  and 
plunged  into  the  river  in  many  parts  at  once.  But  no  fooner 
had  they  gained  the  other  lide,  than  they  were  met  and 
trodden  down  in  heaps,  by  the  Elephants  that  were  ranged 
along  the  bank.  Great  numbers  of  them  alfo  v/ere  deftroyed 
in  the  paflage  over,  by  the  Carthaginian  Cavalry  :  who  were 
able  more  effectually  to  contend  with  the  violence  of  the 

t  flream ;  and  who  fought  alfo  with  no  fmall  advantage  againft 
the  Foot,  that  ftood  below  them.  Annibal  then  pafled  the 
river,  charged  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  an  entire  defeat ; 
though  their  numbers  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  men.  After  this  ngnal  victory,  there  was  not  any. 
people  left  on  that  fide  of  the  Iberus,  except  only  the  Sa- 
guntines,  that  was  able  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, or  to  appear  againft  them  in  the  field.  But  Annibal, 
remembering  carefully  the  counfels  and  the  plan  of  conduct, 
which  his  father  A^milcar  had  recommended  to  him,  delayed 
for  fome  time  longer  to  attack  Saguntum  :  being  determined 
not  to  give  the  Romans  any  plaufible  pretence  for  declaring 
war,  till  he  had  firft  fecured  his  other  conquefts,  and  fettled, 
the  country  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  was  moft  proper  for  his  defign. 

During  this  time  the  Saguntines,  in  apprehenfion  of  what 
foon  afterwards  enfued,  fent  frequent  mefTengers  to  Rome,  to. 
inform  the  Senate  of  the  rapid  progrefs  and  fuccefs  of  Annibal. 

The. 
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The  Romans  had  long  negleded  thefe  advices :  at  laft  how- 
ever, they  refolved  to  fend  fome  deputies  into  Spain,  to  inrpe(£l 
the  truth.  Annibal,  having  reduced  the  feveral  nations,  againll: 
whom  he  had  at  that  time  turned  his  arms,  was  again  come 
back,  to  take  his  winter  quarters  at  New  Carthage  ;  which 
was  the  capital  city,  and  feat  of  government,  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  fubjed  to  their 
power.  He  there  found  the  Roman  Deputies,  and  admitted 
them  to  an  audience.  They  adjured  him  by  the  Gods,  not 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Saguntines,  the  Allies  of  Rome : 
and  to  remain  on  that  Ude  of  the  Iberus ;  agreeably  to  the 
Treaty  made  with  Afdrubal.  Annibal,  who  was  at  this  time 
young  and  eager  in  his  appetite  for  war  ;  animated  by  his  late 
fuccefs ;  and  incited  alfo  by  a  long  and  habitual  hatred  of  the 
Romans ;  replied,  as  if  he  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Sagun- 
tines ;  and  complained  to  the  ambafladors,  that  the  Romans, 
taking  occafion  from  fome  diforders  that  had  happened  in  the 
place  not  long  before,  and  which  were  fubmitted  to  their  de- 
cifion,  had  by  an  arbitrary  fentence  condemned  fome  of  the 
Magiftrates  to  die.  This  injuftice  called  aloud,  he  faid,  for 
his  refentment:  lince  the  Carthaginians  alvv'ays  had  confidered 
it  as  one  of  the  mofl:  facred  cuiloms  of  their  country,  to  re- 
drefs  and  avenge  the  injured.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  to 
Carthage,  to  know  what  meafures  he  fhould  take,  with  refped: 
to  the  Saguntines ;  who,  through  confidence  in  their  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  had  offered  violence,  as  he  faid,  to  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  people,  that  v/ere  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  Republick.  It  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  in  the  whole  of 
this  proceeding,  he  was  hurried  headlong  by  his  paflions, 
and  not  led  by  reafon.  Inftead  therefore  of  acknowledging 
the  true  motives  of  his  condudl,  he  was  forced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  abfurd  pretences ;  as  it  ufuaily  happens  to  men  who 
are  prevented  by  their  prejudices  from  giving  a  fair  attention 
to  what  is  juft  and  right.    How  much  better  would  it  have 
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been,  to  have  demanded  of  the  Romans,  that  they  (hould 
reflore  Sardinia,  and  yield  back  the  Tribute,  which,  without 
any  fhew  of  juftice,  they  had  extorted  from  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  times  of  their  diftrefs  ?  But  now,  by  being  wholly  fi- 
lent  concerning  that  which  might  have  been  confidered  as  a 
reafonable  pretence  for  taking  arms,  and  urging  only  thofe 
falfe  and  frivolous  motives  which  refpedled  the  Saguntines,  he 
feemed  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  to  enter  into  the  war,  not 
only  in  oppofition  to  found  fenfe  and  reafon,  but  in  exprefs 
violation  alfo  of  all  the  laws  of  juftice. 

The  ambaffadors,  perceiving  clearly  that  a  war  mufi;  fol- 
low, failed  away  immediately  to  Carthage ;  in  order  to  repeat; 
again,  before  the  Senate,  the  fame  remonftrances  which  they 
had  now  made  to  Annibal.  But  they  had  no  kind  of  appre- 
henfion,  that  Italy  would  become  the  feat  of  the  war  ;  but 
expedled  rather,  that  all  hoftilities  would  be  confined  to 
Spain ;  and  defigned  to  ufe  Saguntum  as  their  place  of  arms. 
Under  this  perfviafion,  the  Roman  Senate,  conceiving  that  the 
war  would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  far  removed  from  their 
own  country,  refolved  in  the  firft  place  to  quiet  thofe  difor- 
ders  that  had  now  happened  in  Illyria. 

For  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  forgetting  all  the  favours  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Romans,  and  even  begin- 
ning to  think  meanly  of  their  power,  when  he  obferved  the 
confternation  into  which  the  Gauls  had  lately  thrown  them, 
and  which  was  now  renewed  again  by  the  preparations  that 
were  made  by  Annibal,  from  this  time  refolved  to  place  all 
his  hopes  in  the  Royal  Houfe  of  Macedon  ;  to  whofe  alliance 
and  protedion  he  had  fome  kind  of  claim,  becaufe  he  had 
joined  his  forces  with  Antigonus,  in  the  war  againft  Cleome- 
nes.  Fixed  in  this  defign,  he  began  to  plunder  and  deftroy 
the  Roman  cities  in  Illyria  ;  and  failing  with  fifty  armed  fri- 
gates beyond  LifTus,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  ravaged  many  of 
the  Cyclade  iflands.    As  the  Houfe  of  Macedon  v/as  at  this 

time 
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time  ftrong  and  flourifhing,  the  Romans  conceived  it  to  be 
highly  necefTary,  that  they  fhould  fecure  againft  all  danger 
thofe  provinces  that  were  lituated  to  the  Eaft  of  Italy ;  and 
were  perfuaded,  that  it  would  then  be  early  enough  to  oppofe 
the  motions  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  had  firft  reco- 
vered the  Illyrians  from  their  folly,  and  chaftifed  the  ingrati- 
tude and  raflinefs  of  Demetrius.  But  the  event  proved  con- 
trary to  their  hopes.  For  Annibal  prevented  them  by  his  di- 
ligence :  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Saguntum,  he 
removed  the  fcene  of  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy^  and 
brought  it  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 


CHAP.  IL 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
hundred-fortieth  Olympiad,  the  Romans,  purfuing  the 
defign  that  has  now  been  mentioned,  fent  L.  ^milius  with 
an  army  into  Illyria.    At  the  fame  time  Annibal  began  his 
march  from  New  Carthage  towards  Saguntum.    This  city  is 
fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about  feven  ftadia  from  the  fea ; 
upon  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains,  which  form  the  frontiers  of 
Iberia  and  Celtiberia.    The  country  round  it  is  diftinguilhied 
by  it's  richnefs  and  fertility,  above  all  the  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Annibal,  having  incamped  before  the  place,  began  to  pufli 
the  fiege  with  the  clofefl:  vigour.    He  faw,  that  from  this 
conquefl:  many  advantages  would  arife,  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ment with  refpedt  to  the  future  execution  of  his  defigns.  For 
firft,  as  the  Romans  would  then  lofe  all  hope  of  making  Spain 
the  theatre  of  the  war,  fo  by  this  fuccefs  he  was  fure  to  ftrike 
a  general  terror  into  all  the  country  ;  which  would  both  ren- 
der thofe  that  had  fubmitted  to  the  power  of  Carthage  more 
tradable  and  fteady  in  their  duty,  and  make  the  reft,  v/ho 
were  yet  unconquered,  more  cautious  of  attempting  any  thing 
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agaiiift  him.  He  confidered  likewife ;  that  there  would  then 
no  enemy  be  left  behind  him,  to  harrafs  or  retard  his  march  : 
that  the  treafures  of  the  city  would  procure,  in  the  greatefl 
plenty,  fuch  fupplies  as  were  neceflary  for  the  war  :  that  the 
troops,  by  the  tafte  of  plunder,  would  be  animated  to  a  higher 
degree  ot  ardour  and  alacrity  :  and  in  the  laft  place,  that  the 
fpoils,  which  he  defigned  to  fend  to  Carthage,  would  fecure 
to  him  the  favour  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  home.  Urged  by 
the  hope  of  thefe  advantages,  he  employed  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  the  iiege :  making  himfelf  an  example  to  the  army,  and 
fharing  with  them  in  every  labour  and  in  every  duty :  fome- 
times  encouraging  the  troops  by  words ;  and  fometimes  throw- 
ing himfelf  the  firft  into  the  greatefl:  dangers.  At  laft,  when 
for  eight  months  continuance  he  had  experienced  every  kind 
of  fatigue  and  hardfhip,  he  took  the  place  by  florm ;  and 
gained  an  immenfe  booty,  in  money,  flaves,  and  valuable 
goods.  He  referved  the  money,  as  he  had  at  firft  propofed, 
to  affift  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns ;  diftributed  the 
flaves  among  his  foldiers,  in^uch  proportion  as  was  fuited  to 
^ach  man's  fervices ;  and  fent  the  reft  of  the  fpoil  to  Carthage. 
The  confequence  was  fuch  as  he  had  forefeen,  and  fully 
anfwered  all  his  expedlations.  The  foldiers  encountered  dan- 
ger with  greater  eagernefs  than  before :  the  Carthaginians 
readily  complied  with  every  thing  that  was  demanded  of 
them :  and  from  the  treafure  which  he  had  gained,  he  drew 
many  great  advantages  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war. 

As  foon  as  Demetrius  was  informed  of  the  preparations  of 
the  Romans,  he  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Dimalus,  and 
furnifhed  it  with  all  the  neceflary  ftores.  In  the  reft  of  the 
cities,  he  caufed  all  the  chief  inhabitants  that  were  averfe  to 
his  interefls,  to  be  put  to  death  :  and  placed  the  government 
in  others,  of  whofe  fidelity  he  was  well  afll'.red.  And  having 
fciecled,  from  the  braveft  of  all  his  fubjeds,  a  body  of  fix 
dioufahd  men,  he  ftationed  them,  under  hi5  own  command, 
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in  Pharos.  When  the  Roman  Conful,  arriving  in  the  country, 
perceived  that  the  Illyrians  had  repofed  their  greateft  con- 
jfidence  in  the  ftrength  of  Dimalus,  and  in  the  ftores  with 
which  it  was  fuppHed,  and  that  they  efteemed  it  to  be  even 
impregnable,  he  refolved,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  enemy  with 
terror,  to  make  his  firft  attempt  upon  that  city.  Having  called 
together  therefore  all  the  officers,  and  exhorted  each  man 
feverally  to  be  ftrenuous  in  his  duty,  he  advanced  his  works 
againft  the  place  in  many  parts  at  once,  and  prefled  the  fiege 
with  fo  great  vigour,  that  after  fix  days  he  took  the  town  by 
fliorm.    The  reft  of  the  cities  on  every  fide  were  filled  with 
confternation,  and  fent  in  hafte,  and  Submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  Conful  received  them  all,  upon  fuch  conditions 
as  he  judged  convenient ;  and  immediately  failed  away,  to 
attack  Demetrius  in  Pharos.    But  when  he  heard,  that  the 
city  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  defended  alfo  by  a  numerous 
garrifon,  who  were  all  chofen  troops ;  and  that  large  fupplies 
had  been  laid  up  in  it,  as  well  of  provifions,  as  of  all  the  ne- 
ceflary  ftores  of  war  ;  he  began  to  apprehend,  that  a  regular 
fiege  might  engage  him  in  a  work  of  long  continuance,  and 
be  attended  with  no  fmall  difficulty.    He  refolved  therefore,, 
while  the  occafion  favoured  him,  to  employ  the  following 
ftratagem.    Having  landed  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  by 
night  upon  the  ifland,  with  orders  to  conceal  themfelves  in: 
the  woods  and  other  covered  places,  as  foon  as  day  appeared,, 
he  came  failing,  in  open  view,  with  only  twenty  fhips,  into 
the  harbour  that  lay  neareft  to  the  city.    Demetrius  faw  their 
approach,  and  defpifing  the  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers,  led; 
out  fome  troops  towards  the  harbour,  to  oppofe  their  landing.. 
As  the  fight  by.  degrees  grew  warm  and  obftinate,  frefh  forces 
ftill  arrived  from  the  city  to  fupport  the  former,  till  at  laft 
the  whole  garrifon  was  engaged.    At  this  time  the  Romans,, 
that  had  landed  in  the  night,  having  advanced  through  fecret: 
roads,  appeared  in  fight :  and  feizing  a.ftrong  eminence,  that: 
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flood  between  the  city  and  the  harbour,  they  pofted  them- 
fehxs  upon  it,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  Illyrians  to  the 
city.  Demetrius,  perceiving  what  had  happened,  no  longer 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing :  but  having 
colledled  all  his  troops  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  perform 
their  duty,  he  marched  towards  the  eminence  in  order  of 
battle.  When  the  Romans  faw,  that  the  Illyrians  moved  to- 
wards them  with  great  alacrity,  and  in  perfed;  order,  they 
advanced  on  their  part  iikewife,  and  charged  them  with  un- 
ufual  fury.  At  the  fame  time,  the  troops  alfo,  that  had  juft 
now  landed,  fell  upon  the  rear.  The  Illyrians,  being  thus 
attacked  on  every  fide,  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder  and 
confuHon,  fo  that  a  general  rout  enfued.  A  fmall  number  of 
them  fled  towards  the  city :  but  the  reft  efcaped  through  pri- 
vate roads,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifland.  Demetrius,  having  retreated  to  fome  veffels  that  had 
been  provided  by  him  againft  all  accidents,  and  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  a  private  place,  failed  away  by  night,  and  by  a  fur- 
prizing  kind  of  fortune  arrived,  without  any  accident,  at  the 
court  of  Philip,  and  there  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  brave  and  daring  fpirit :  but  his  courage 
was  fierce  and  violent,  and  never  conduced  by  the  rule  of 
reafon.  The  manner  therefore  of  his  death  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  this  charadler,  and  to  his  former  life.  For  in  endeavour- 
ing to  take  Meffene,  by  the  command  of  Philip,  he  was  hurried 
on  fo  far  by  his  impetuofity  and  want  of  temper,  that  he 
perifhed  in  the  adion ;  as  we  fhall  relate  more  fully  in  it's 
proper  place. 

The  Conful,  after  this  fuccefs,  entered  Pharos  without 
refiftance,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  And  having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  other  parts  of  Illyria,  and  fettled  the 
ftate  of  all  the  Province  agreeably  to  his  firft  defign,  the  fummer 
being  now  ended,  he  returned  to  Rome,  entered  the  city  in 
Triumph,  and  was  received  with  all  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
4  plaufe, 
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plau{e,  that  were  due  to  the  great  Hdll  and  courage  which  he 
had  fhewn  in  the  difcharge  of  his  commifTion. 

CHAP.  III. 

WHEN  the  Romans  received  the  news  that  Saguntum 
was  taken,  they  by  no  means  made  it  any  part  of  their 
deHberations,  whether  they  fhould  enter  into  a  war  with  Car- 
thage :  though  fome  writers  affirm  the  contrary ;  and  have 
even  tranfmitted  to  us  the  fpeeches  that  were  made,  on  either 
iide,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate.    But  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  and  groundlefs  than  this  conceit.    For  the  Romans 
had  in  fac^l  declared  war  a  year  before  againft  the  Carthagini- 
ans, in  cafe  that  any  violence  fhould  be  offered  to  the  Sagun- 
tines.    How  then  can  they  at  this  time  be  fuppofed,  when 
Saguntum  was  adtually  taken  and  deftroyed,  to  have  been  at 
all  divided  in  their  fentiments,  with  refpedt  to  war  or  peace  ? 
What  thofe  hiftorians  afterwards  relate,  is  no  lefs  deftitute  of 
all  fupport  from  truth  or  probability.    "  That  the  Romans 
were  flruck  with  the  greateft  confternation :  and  brought 
their  fons  of  twelve  years  old  into  the  Senate,  and  communi- 
cated to  them  all  the  publick  counfels :  and  that  thefe  children 
obferved  the  ftrideft  fecrecy  with  regard  to  what  had  pafTed, 
and  concealed  it  even  from  their  neareft  friends."    As  if  this 
people,  befides  the  other  peculiar  benefits  which  they  have 
received  from  fortune,  were  poffeffed  alfo  of  the  privilege  of 
becoming  wife  from  the  very  moment  of  their  birth.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  employ  many  words  to  refute  thefe  idle 
ftories  of  Chsereas  and  Sofilus :  ftories,  fuited  only  to  the  tafte 
and  judgement  of  the  vulgar,  among  whom  they  £rfl:  took 
their  rife  ;  and  which  difo;race  the  name  of  Hiftory. 

As  foon  then  as  the  Romans  were  informed  of  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  Saguntum,  they  admitted  no  delay,  but  fent  away  their 
ambafladors,  to  propofe  two  things  to  the  Carthaginians  l  the 
firft  of  which  carried  with  it  a  diminution  of  their  honour. 
Vol.  I.  -  E  e  as 
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as  well  asr  fome  injury  to  their  State  ;  and  the  other  involved 
them  at  once  in  an  aiFair  of  the  greateft  difficulty  and  danger. 
For  their  orders  were,  to  demand  that  Annibal,  and  the  reft 
of  the  chief  commanders,  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  Romans : 
and,  in  cafe  that  this  fhould  be  refufed,  inftantly  to  declare 
war.  When  the  ambaffadors  arrived  at  Carthage,  they  ad- 
drefled  the  Senate,  agreeably  to  thefe  inflrudlions.  The  Car- 
thaginians received  the  alternative  with  no  fmall  pain :  and 
appointed  the  ableft  member  of  their  body  to  defend  the  late 
tranfadions.  This  perfon,  in  difcharging  his  commiffion,, 
pafTed  over  in  filence  the  Treaty  that  was  made  with  Afdru- 
bal ;  as  if  no  fuch  treaty  had  been  ever  made :  or  if  there 
had,  that  it  by  no  means  could  be  thought  to  bind  the 
Senate,  becaufe  it  never  had  received  their  approbation  or 
confent.  Upon  this  head,  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Romans  themfelves  ;  and  reminded  them,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  war,  a  Treaty,  which  Lutatius  had  concluded 
with  the  Carthaginians,  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  Ro- 
man People  to  be  void,  as  having  been  made  without  their 
knowledge  and  authority.  But  that  which  was  chiefly  urged,, 
was  the  treaty  that  was  fully  fettled  between  the  two  Repub^ 
licks,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Sicily :  in  which  no  mentiort 
was  made  of  Spain.  It  was  indeed  declared,  that  no  injury 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  Allies  of  either  people  :  but  the  Car- 
thaginians {hewed,  that  the  Saguntines  were  not  at  that  time 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  On  this  point  therefore  they 
refted  their  whole  defence ;  and  recurred  again  and  again  to 
the  words  of  the  Treaty.  But  the  Romans  altogether  refufed 
to  enter  into  this  debate.  They  faid,  that  if  Saguntum  had 
ftill  remained  entire,  fuch  difcuffions  might  perhaps  have  been 
admitted,  and  the  conteft  cleared  by  words.  But  as  that  city 
had  been  ftormed  and  pillaged  in  contempt  of  treaties,  it  was 
now  incumbent  on  them,  either  to  remove  the  charge,  of  hav- 
ing diredled,  or  connived  at  this  injuftice,  by  delivering  up  to 
puniflimcnt  the  authors  of  it ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  by  re- 
2  fufing 
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iufing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  to  avow  without  referve, 
that  they  were  (haters  in  the  guilt,  and  ready  to  await  the 
confequences  of  it. 

Jt  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  at  anj  time 
.engaged  in  deHBerations  of  a  like  nature  and  importance,  to 
take  a  clofer  view  q£  the  true  ftate  and  merits  of  this  conteft. 
With  this  defign,  ar^d  in  order  to  free  the  reader  aL^o  from 
thofe  perplexities,  lifi  .yv^hich  the  miftakes  and  prejudices  of 
other  niftorians  will  be  Ijkely  to  entangle  him,  we  fhall  here 
fet  before  his  view  the  .feveral  treaties  that  had  ever  been 
concluded  between  the  two  Republicks,  from  the  earlieft 
times. 

The  firfl  was  of  the  age  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Mar- 
cus Horatius :  who  were  created  the  firft  Confuls,  after  the 
expullion  of  the  Kings ;  and  who  confecrated  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  This  was  twenty-eight  years  before 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  I  have  given  the  fenfe  of  it,  with  all 
the  ikill  and  accuracy  of  which  I  am  mafter  :  for  the  lan- 
guage, that  was  ufed  in  thofe  times,  is  fo  different  from  that  N 
which  is  now  fpoken  among  the  Romans,  that  frequently 
the  befl:  interpreters,  even  after  the  clpfeft  application,  are 
unable  to  explain  it. 

Between  the  Romans  and  their  Allies  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  their  Allies,  there  fhall  be  peace  and  alliance  upon 
thefe  conditions.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  their  Allies  fhall 
fail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  unlefs  compelled  by  bad 
weather  or  an  enemy.  And  in  cafe  that  they  are  forced  be- 
yond it,  they  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  take  or  purchafe  any 
thing,  except  what  is  barely  neceflary  for  refitting  their  veflels, 
or  for  Sacrifice  ;  and  they  fhall  depart  within  five  days.  The 
merchants,  that  fhall  offer  any  goods  to  fale  in  Sardinia,  or 
any  part  of  Afric,  fhall  pay  no  cuftoms,  but  only  the  ufual 
fees  to  the  Scribe  and  Crier :  and  the  Publick  Faith  fhall  be  a 
fecurity  to  the  merchant,  for  whatever  he  fhall  fell  in  the 
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prefence  of  thefe  officers.  If  any  of  the  Romans  land  in  that 
part  of  Sicily  which  belongs  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  jfhall 
fuffer  no  wrong  or  violence  in  any  thing.  The  Carthaginians 
fhall  not  offer  any  injury  to  the  Ardeates,  Antiates,  Lau~ 
rentines,  Circaeans,  Tarracinians,  or  any  other  people  of  the 
Latins,  that  have  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  jurifdidion.  Nor 
fhall  they  poffefs  themfelves  of  any  city  of  the  Latins,  that  is 
not  fubje£l  to  the  Romans.  If  any  one  of  thefe  be  taken,  it 
fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  in  it's  entire  ftate.  The  Car- 
thaginians fliall  not  build  any  fortrefs  in  the  Latin  territory : 
and  if  they  land  there  in  a  hoftile  manner,  they  fhall  depart 
before  night.'* 

This  Fair  Promontory  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  Carthage : 
and  their  defign,  as  I  imagine,  in  not  permitting  the  Romans 
to  fail  forwards  to  the  fouthward  of  it,  was,  that  they  might 
conceal  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  country  that  lay 
round  Byzacium  and  the  Little  Syrtis ;  which,  on  account 
of  it's  uncommon  richnefs  and  fertility,  was  called,  THE 
MARKETS.  But  in  cafe  that  they  are  forced  beyond  it 
by  rough  weather,  or  an  enemy,  they  then  engage  indeed  to 
fupply  them  with  whatever  may  be  wanted  for  refitting  their 
veifels,  or  for  Sacrifice  :  but  allow  nothing  to  be  taken  be- 
yond what  is  barely  neceflary  ;  and  injoin  them  to  depart 
within  five  days.  But  Carthage,  and  the  other  parts  of  Afric: 
that  ftand  on  this  fide  of  the  Fair  Promontory,  together  with 
Sardinia  likewife,  and  as  much  of  Sicily  as  belonged  to  the 
Carthaginians,  are  left  open  to  the  Roman  merchants :  and. 
the  Publick  Faith  is  pledged  for  their  fecurity,  and  equitable 
treatment. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Carthaginians  here  fpeak  of 
Afric  and  Sardinia,  as  being  entirely  fubje6l  to  their  jurifdidlion* 
But  with  regard  to  Sicily,  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  are 
exprefsly  limited  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  only  which  are 
faid  to  belong  to  Carthage.   The  Romans  obferve,  on  their 
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part  alfo,  the  fame  manner  of  expreffion,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Latin  territory  :  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reft  of  Italy, 
which  they  had  not  at  that  time  fubdued. 

There  was  afterwards  another  Treaty,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians  included  the  Tyrians  and  the  Uticeans :  and  to  the 
Fair  Promontory,  before  mentioned,  they  now  added  Maftia 
and  Tarfeium ;  beyond  which,  it  was  not  permitted  to  the 
Romans  to  fail  in  fearch  of  plunder,  or  to  build  any  city. 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  Treaty. 

"  Between  the  Romans  and  their  Allies,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  Tyrians,  Uticeans^  and  their  Allies,  there  fhall  be 
peace  and  alliance  upon  thefe  conditions.  The  Romans  fhall 
not  fail  in  fearch  of  plunder,  nor  carry  on  any  traffick,  nor 
build  any  city,  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  Maftia,  and 
Tarfeium.  If  the  Carthaginians  take  any  city  of  the  Latins, 
not  belonging  to  the  Roman  jurifdiction,  they  may  referve  to 
thejiifelves  the  prifoners,  with  the  reft  of  the  booty,  but  fhall 
reftore  the  city.  If  any  of  the  Carthaginians  gain  any  cap- 
tives, from  a  people  that  is  allied,  by  a  written  treaty,  with  the 
Romans,  though  they  are  not  the  fubjedls  of  their  empire, 
they  fhall  not  bring  them  into  the  Roman  ports ;  in  cafe  they 
do  fo,  the  Romans  fhall  be  allowed  to  claim,  and  fet  them 
free.  The  fame  condition  fhall  be  obferved  alfo  by  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  when  they  land,  in  fearch  of  water,  or  proviftons, 
upon  any  country  that  is  fubjeft  to  the  Carthaginians,  they 
lhall  be  fupplied  with  what  is  necelTary,  and  then  depart ; 
without  offering  any  violence  to  the  allies  and  friends  of  Car- 
thage. The  breach  of  thefe  conditions  fhall  not  be  refented  as 
a  private  injury  ;  but  be  profecuted  as  the  publick  caufe  of 
either  people.  The  Romans  fhall  not  carry  on  any  trade,  or 
build  any  city,  in  Sardinia,  or  in  Afric :  nor  fhall  they  even, 
vifit  thoie  countries,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  getting  proviiions,, 
or  refitting  their  fhips.  If  they  are  driven  upon  them  by  a 
ftorm,  they  fhall  depart  within  five  days.    In  thofe  parts  of 
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Sicily,  which  belong  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  city  of 
Carthage,  the  Romans  may  expofe  their  goods  to  fale,  and 
do  every  thing  that  is  permitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  JlepUb- 
lick.  The  fame  indulgence  ihall  be  yielded  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, at  Rome." 

In  the  fecond  Treaty,  as  in  the  former,  the  Carthaginians 
afiert  their  entire  right  to  Afric,  and  Sardinia ;  and  forbid  the 
entrance  of  the  Romans  there,  on  any  pretence.  iBut  in  ifpeak- 
ing  of  Sicily,  they  mention  only  fo  much  of  the  ifland,  as  had 
•fubmitted  to  the  .power  of  Carthage.  The  [Romans  .ufe  alfo 
'the  fame  "manner  of  .expreflion,  in  that  part  of  the  Treaty 
which  regards  the  country  of  the  Latins:  where  they  ftipu- 
late,  that  the  Carthaginians  fhall  offer  no  injury  to  the  An- 
^tiates,  Ardeates,  Tarracinians,  and  Circjeans.  Thefe  were  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  maritime  towns  of  Latium. 

About  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  before  the 
Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Sicily,  a  third 
Treaty  was  concluded  :  in  which,  the  conditions  of  the  for- 
mer two  were  all  confirmed,  together  with  this  addition. 

"  If  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans  enter  into  any 
Treaty  with  King  Pyrrhus,  this  condition  fhall  be  inferted  : 
That  it  fhall  be  allowed  to  either  people  to  fend  afliftance  to 
the  other,  if  their  country  be  invaded.  That  to  whomfoever 
fuch  affiflance  fhall  be  fent,  the  Carthaginians  fhall  be  obhged 
to  furnifh  veffels,  both  for  the  paflage  and  return  :  but  the 
pay  of  the  troops  fhall  be  difcharged  by  thofe,  in  whofe  fer- 
vice  they  are  employed.  The  Carthaginians  fliall  aflirt  the 
Romans  by  fea,  if  it  be  neceffary  :  but  the  naval  forces  fhall 
not  be  compelled  to  difembark  againfl:  their  own  confent." 

The  firft  of  thefe  Treaties  was  confirmed  by  oath,  in  the 
following  manner.    The  Carthaginians  fvvore  by  the  Gods  of 
•  their  country  ;  and  the  Romans  by  a  Stone,  agreeably  to  an 
i;ancicnt  cuflom  ;  and  by  Mars  Enyalius.    The  ceremony  of 
ifvvcaring  by  a  Stone  was  thus  performed.    The  perfon,  that 
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was  appointed  to  this  office,  having  iirft  Iblemnly  attefted 
the  publick  Faith  for  the  due  obfervance  of  the  Treaty,  took 
in  his  hands  a  Stone,  and  pronounced  the  following  words. 

If  I  fwear  truly,  may  the  Gods  be  propitious  to  me.  But 
if  I  think,  or  aft,  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  my  Oath, 
then  let  the  reft  enjoy  in  fafety  their  country,  laws,  pofief- 
fions,  houfehold-gods,  and  lepulchres ;  and  let  Me  alone  be^ 
caft  out  from  the  fociety,  as  this  ftone  is  now  caft  away."  At 
the  fame  time  he  threw  away  the  Stone. 

Thefe  Treaties  are  ftill  preferved  on  Tables  of  brafs,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  iS^diles  in  the  Capitol.  That  Philinus  never 
faw  them,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at :  lince,  even  in  our 
times,  many  of  the  oldeft  men,  both  Carthaginians  and  Ro- 
mans, who  are  thought  to  have  made  the  clofeft  feareh  into 
the  antiquities  and  hlftory  of  their  feveral  countries,  are  igno- 
rant that  any  fuch  Treaties  now  exift.  But  it  feems  a  matter 
of  juft  furprize,  that  this  Hiftorian  fl:iould  venture  to  affert 
a  fadl,  which  is  fo  clearly  falfified  and  refuted  by  thefe  ge- 
nuine Records :  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  upon  what  grounds 
he  has  done  it.  For  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Work,  he  af- 
firms ;  that  the  Romans  were,  by  an  exprefs  Convention,  ex- 
cluded from  every  part  of  Sicily,  as  the  Carthaginians  were 
from  Italy  :  and  that  the  firft  defcent  of  the  Romans  upon 
the  Ifland  was  made  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  and  in  direct 
breach  of  what  had  thus  been  flipulated.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  no  traces  of  any  fuch  Convention  can  any  where  be 
found.  Thefe  miftakes  were  flightly  mentioned  in  our  Preli- 
minary Books.  But  it  was  neceffary,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
•into  a  more  minute  examination  of  them,  becaufe  they  have 
hitherto  derived  great  weight  from  the  authority  of  the  writer, 
and  mifled  many  from  the  truth.  If  we  refledl  indeed  on  the 
defign  and  purpofe  of  that  firft  expedition  into  Sicily  that  it 
was  to  take  the  Mamertines  under  their  protection ;  to  defend 
a  people,  who,  in  feizing  Rhegium  and  Mefiana,  had  been. 
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guilty  of  an  ad  of  flagrant  perfidy  ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  will  not  altogether  be  an  eafy  tafk,  to  excufe  or  juftify 
the  Romans.  But  to  affirm,  that  this  defcent  was  made  in 
violation  of  any  Treaty,  is  an  inftance  of  the  greateft  ig- 
norance. 

When  the  War  of  Sicily  was  ended,  another  Treaty  v/as 
concluded,  in  the  following  terms. 

The  Carthaginians  fhall  abandon  Sicily,  with  all  the 
Iflands  that  lie  between  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Allies  of  both 
Republicks  fhall  be  fafe  from  violence.  It  fliall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  either  people,  to  exercife  any  a6l  of  power,  buiid 
any  fortrefs,  or  levy  foldiers,  in  the  territory  of  the  other :  nor 
fhall  the  Allies  of  the  one  be  received  into  any  alliance  with 
the  other.  The  Carthaginians  fhall  pay  immediately  one 
thoufand  Talents ;  and  two  thoufand  two  hundred  more,  in 
the  courfe  of  ten  years :  and  they  fhall  reilore  the  Roman 
prifoners  without  ranfom." 

At  the  end  of  the  African  War,  when  the  Romans  had 
again  declared  War  againft  Carthage,  fome  new  conditions 
were  added  to  this  Treaty  :  by  which,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
fented  "  to  give  up  Sardinia,  and  to  pay  another  fum  of  twelve 
hundred  Talents." 

The  laft  Treaty,  or  Convention,  was  that  made  with  Af- 
drubal  in  Spain:  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians fliould  not  pafs  the  Iberus  with  an  army." 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  Treaties,  that  ever  were  concluded 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  to  the  time  of 
Annibal.  It  is  eafv  to  remark  from  thefe,  that  the  firft  in- 
vafion  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans  was  by  no  means  made  in  vio- 
lation of  thofe  engagements,  which  they  had  fworn  to  obferve. 
^  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  declared  war  a  fecond  time 
a2;ainfl:  the  Caithaginians,  and  forced  them  to  yield  up  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  pay  a  heavier  Tribute;  it  miifl:  be  owned,  that 
they  had  no  caufe  at  all,  nor  any  colour  of  juflice,  for  fuch 
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proceeding :  but  bafely  took  advantage  of  the  diftrefles,  in. 
which  the  Republick  was  then  involved.  For  with  regard 
to  that  which  is  fometimes  urged  in  their  defence  ;  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  African  War,  fome  Roman  merchants  were 
injurioufly  treated  by  the  Carthaginians ;  we  have  feen  parti- 
cularly in  the  former  Book,  that  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the 
firft  complaint,  releafed  all  thofe  that  had  been  detained  m 
their  ports  :  and  that  the  Romans,  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  favour  that  had  been  fhewn  them  by  this  compliance, 
immediately  fent  home,  without  any  ranfom,  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian prifoners. 

Since  this  then  is  the  true  ftate  of  things  on  both  fides,  it 
remains  that  we  at  laft  inquire,  whether  the  War  muft  in 
juftice  be  imputed  to  the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Romans.  We 
have  already  feen  the  reafons,  which  the  former  urged  in  vin- 
dication of  their  condud:.  Let  us  now  confider  thofe  that 
have  been  advanced  in  oppofition  to  them  :  not  indeed  by 
the  Romans  of  that  age ;  who  were  fo  greatly  enraged  at  the 
deftru(3:ion  of  Saguntum,  that  they  could  not  even  attend  to 
any  reafons :  but  by  thofe  of  later  times.  It  is  faid  then,  that 
the  Treaty  made  with  Afdrubal  was  by  no  means  to  be  difre- 
garded,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  the  boldnefs  to  affirm :  Unce 
it  did  not  reft  upon  any  fuch  referved  condition  as  was  found 
in  the  Treaty  of  Lutatius,  which  ended  with  thefe  exprefs 
terms ;  "  Thefe  conditions  fhall  be  firm  and  binding,  in  cafe 
that  they  be  ratified  by  the  Roman  people  but  was  fully  and 
finally  concluded  by  the  authority  of  Afdrubal.  And  by  this 
Treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  not 
pafs  the  Iberus  with  an  army.'*  It  is  alfo  urged,  that  by  the 
Treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Sicily,  it  was  pro- 
vided, "  that  no  injury  fhould  be  offered  to  the  Allies  of 
either  people  :"  that  this  was  not  to  be  underftood,  as  the 
Carthaginians  laboured  to  explain  it,  concerning  thofe  alone^ 
who  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  in  that  cafe. 
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fomething  of  this  kind  would  have  been  added ;  "  No  new 
aUiance  (hould  be  made  by  either  people      or,     The  Allies, 
which  either  people  may  hereafter  make,  fhall  not  be  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  prefent  Treaty :"  but  that,  as  no  fuch 
caution  was  inferted,  it  was  manifeft,  that  the  fecurity  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Treaty  related  not  to  thofe  alone  who  were 
at  that  time  in  the  alliance  of  either  people,  but  to  all  that 
fhould  afterwards  be  admitted  to  it.    And  in  truth  this  way 
of  reafoning  feems  to  be  perfedly  juft  and  folid.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  that  thefe  two  Republicks  would  have  con- 
fented  to  any  Treaty,  that  fhould  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  receiving  into  their  alliance  fuch  nations  as  occafion  might 
prefent,  or  of  defending  them,  when  received,  from  every  kind 
of  injury.    In  a  word,  their  whole  intention  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. With  refpe^l  to  the  people  that  were  then  in  alliance 
with  them,  it  is  provided,  that  they  (hall  be  fecure  from  vio- 
lence :  and  that  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  protedion  of 
either  State,  fhould  not  be  admitted  as  Allies  of  the  other. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Allies,  that  might  afterwards  be  re- 
ceived ;  they  feem  to  have  been  clearly  enough  defigned  in 
the  following  caution :  "  It  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  either 
people,  to  levy  foldiers,  or  to  exercife  any  adl  of  power  in  the 
territories,  or  the  allied  provinces,  of  the  other.    On  both 
fides,  all  fhall  be  fafe,  and  free  from  injury." 

Now  the  people  of  Saguntum,  m^any  years  before  the  time 
of  Annibal,  had  placed  their  city  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Romans.  Of  this  there  is  undoubted  evidence,  in  a  fad  that 
was  acknowledged  even  by  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  For 
when  their  government  was  difturbed  by  fome  inteftine  tu- 
mults, the  Saguntines,  infiiead  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  at  that  time  fettled  in  their  neighbour* 
hood,  and  had  obtained  great  power  in  Spain,  referred  all  their 
contefts  to  the  fole  decifion  of  the  Romans,  and  with  the  help 
of  their  authority  reflored  order  to  their  State. 
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On  the  whole  then,  it  may  fairly  be  eoncluded,  that  if  the 
deftrudion  of  Sagiintum  was  the  caufe  of  the  War,  it  v/as 
unjuftly  entered  into  by  the  Carthaginians :  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Treaty  of  Lutatius ;  which  provided,  that  no  in- 
jury fhoiild  be  offered  to  the  Allies  of  either  people :  and  a 
manifeft  violation  alfoof  the  Convention  made  with  Afdnibai; 
in  which  it  w^as  ftipulated,  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  not 
pafs  the  Iberus  with  an  army.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Carthaginians  engaged  in  the  war,  becaufe  they  had  been  forced 
to  yield  up  Sardinia,  and  pay  a  fecond  Tribute ;  if  they  only 
feized  the  firfl:  favourable  occafion,  of  avenging  all  the  infults 
and  the  lofles,  which  their  enemies,  taking  advantage  alfo  of 
the  times,  had  brought  upon  them  ;  it  muft  then  be  owned, 
that  their  conduct  may  well  be  vindicated,  upon  the  principles 
of  reafon  and  of  juftice. 

Among  the  undifcerning  part  of  my  readers,  many  perhaps 
will  think,  that  I  am  too  minute  and  tedious  in  thefe  in- 
quiries.   It  is  true  indeed,  that  a  diftindl  and  clofe  furvey  of 
paft  events,  though  it  might  yield  fome  entertainment  to  the 
curious,  would  however  be  of  little  ufe  if  mankind  were  able 
of  themfelves,  without  the  affiftance  o.    cample,  to  repel  ef- 
fedlually  every  flroke  of  fortune,  and  obviate  the  evils  that  are 
incident  to  life.    But  fuch  is  human  nature,  that  this  can  by 
no  means  be  affirmed,  either  of  publick  focieties,  or  of  fingle 
men  :  fince  the  moft  fair  and  flouriihing  condition  is  fo  fub- 
jed:  to  decay  and  change,  that  we  can  build  no  lading  expec  - 
tations  on  it.    And  it  is  on  this  account,  that  the  knowledge 
of  paft  tranfadlions  ought  to  be  efteemed  not  a  mere  amufe- 
ment  only,  but  rather  an  inftrudive  and  a  neceflary  ftudy. 
For  unlefs  we  have  made  due  reflexion  upon  the  condudl  of 
men  in  former  times,  how  fhall  we  learn  the  arts  of  gaining 
allies  and  friends,  when  any  danger  threatens  our  country,  or 
ourfelves  ?  If  we  meditate  any  conqueft,  or  form  any  project 
of  importance,  how  fhall  we  be  able,  without  this  knowledge, 
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to  make  choice  of  proper  inftruments  for  the  execution  of  our 
defigns  ?  Or,  in  cafe  that  we  are  fatisfied  with  our  prefent 
ftate  and  fortunes,  how  fhall  we  fupport  ourfelves  by  fuch 
lafting  ftrength  and  credit,  as  may  at  all  times  guard  our  in- 
tefefts  from  every  thing  that  would  undermine  and  fhake 
them  ?  For  thofe  among  whom  we  live,  like  adors  on  a 
ftage,  appear  before  us  under  fuch  a  drefs,  as  beft  may  fuit 
with  the  prefent  times,  and  with  the  charadlers  which  they 
aflume.    To  thefe  their  words  and  aftions  are  all  accommo- 
dated :  fo  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  penetrate  into  their  real 
fentiments,  or  draw  out  the  truth  to  light,  from  the  darknefs 
under  which  it  is  induftrioufly  concealed.  But  in  the  accounts 
of  former  ages,  the  facfts  themfelves  difclofe  to  us  the  real 
views,  and  genuine  difpofition  of  the  adlors.  And  from  hence 
we  afe  enabled  to  difcern,  in  various  circumftances,  from 
whom  we  reafonably  may  expe6t  good  offices,  favour,  affift- 
ance,  or  the  contrary  :  and  to  know  with  perfect  certainty, 
what  kind  of  perfons  may  be  induced  to  compaffionate  our 
diftrefles,  defend  our  caufe  with  zeal,  and  join  us  in  avenging 
any  injuries,  to  which  we  may  have  been  expofed.  A  know- 
ledge furely  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  benefit,  both  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  publick  affairs,  and  in. the  conduct  alfo  of  pri- 
vate life.    But  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  it  will  be  necelfary, 
that  both  the  author  and  the  reader,  inftead  of  being  fatisfied 
with  a  bare  relation  of  events,  fhould  carefully  confider  all 
that  paffed  both  before  and  after,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of 
each  tranfadion.    For  if  we  take  from  Hiftory,  the  motives 
to  which  every  ad:ion  owed  it's  birth  ;  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution  ;  the  end  that  was  propofed  ;  and 
whether  the  event  was  anfwerable  or  not  to  the  firfl;  defign  ; 
what  remains  is  a  mere  exercife  fit  for  fchools,  and  not  a  work 
of  fcience  ;  and  though  it  may  afford  perhaps  fome  tranfient 
amufement  to  the  mind,  is  not  capable  of  yielding  any  found 
inft:ru€iion,  or  lafting  fervice. 

If 
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If  any  one  fliould  think,  that  few  perfons  will  be  inclined 
either  to  buy,  or  read,  this  Hiftory,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  the  bulk  of  the  Books  which  it  contains ;  let  him 
confider,  that  it  is  much  lefs  difficult,  both  to  purchafe  and 
to  rea<i  through  forty  Books,  which  give  a  clofe  and  uninter- 
rupted relation  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Afric,  from 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  at  which  the  Hiftory  of  Timseus  is  con- 
cluded, to  the  deftrudlion  of  Carthage  ;  and  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  flight  of  Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  to  the  battle  between  the 
Achasans  and  the  Romans  near  the  Ifthnius  ;  than  either  to 
procure,  or  read,  all  the  feparate  and  particular  Hiftories  of 
thefe  tranfadlions.  For  befides  that  they  exceed  in  bulk  the 
fize  of  this  Work,  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  no  real  knowledge  or 
improvement  can  be  expedled  from  them.  For  they  not  only 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  accounts  of  fa6ls ;  but  in  ge- 
neral take  no  notice  of  many  great  events,  that  were  coinci- 
dent with  thofe  which  they  relate  ;  and  from  which,  if  all  of 
them  were  ranged  together,  and  comprehended  under  one 
fingle  view,  the  mind  would  be  enabled  to  form  a  far  more 
perfect  judgement  of  the  truth,,  than  it  can  ever  gain  from  a 
diftindl  and  feparate  furvey  of  each.  We  may  alfo  add,  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  works  thefe  writers  are  debarred 
from  thofe  inquiries,  which  are  of  the  firfl:  and  chief  impor- 
tance. For  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  hiftory,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  the  knowledge  of  what  paffed  before  and  after 
every  great  event ;  and  efpecialiy  of  the  caufes  that  produced 
it.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  War  of  Philip  gave  occaiion  to 
that  of  Antiochus ;  that  of  Annibal,  to  the  War  with  Philip  ; 
and  the  War  of  Sicily,  to  that  of  Annibal :  and  between  thefe 
Wars,  a  great  variety  of  incidents  intervened,  which,  though 
different  perhaps  in  their  firft  aim  and  purpofe,  were  at  laft  all 
inclined  together  towards  the  fame  lingle  end.  Now  this  may 
all  be  fully  underftood  from  General  Hiftory  s  but  by  no 
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means  from  the  accounts  of  fingle  wars ;  as  that  of  Perfeus, 
for  inftance,  or  of  Philip.  It  might  with  equal  reafon  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  bare  defcription  of  particular  battles,  as 
they  are  found  in  thefe  hiftorians,  would  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vey a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  and  entire  oeconomy 
of  a  whole  war.  But  as  this  can  never  be  expeded  from  them, 
it  is  manifefl,  that  a  Work  like  mine  muft  be  judged  in  all 
points  to  excel  particular  Hiftories,  as  much  as  folid  inftrudion 
Is  to  be  preferred  to  an  empty  tale.  We  now  return  from  this 
digreflion. 

CHAP.  IV. 

WHEN  the  Carthaginians  had  ended  their  difcourfe,  the 
Romans  made  no  reply  to  the  arguments  which 
they  had  urged  in  their  defence.  But  the  oldefl:  of  the  am- 
bafladors,  folding  his  garment  round  him,  and  fhewing  it  to 
the  Senate,  told  them,  that  therein  were  contained  both  Peace 
and  War ;  and  they  might  choofe  whichever  of  the  two  befl 
pleafed  them.  The  King  of  the  Carthaginians  anfwered,  that 
he  might  throw  out  that  which  was  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf. 
And  when  the  ambaflador  replied,  that  it  fhouldbe  War;  the 
Senate  with  almoft  one  voice  cried  out,  that  they  accepted  it : 
after  which  the  AfTembly  feparated. 

Annibal  was  at  this  time  in  winter  quarters  at  New  Car- 
thage. He  lirft  fent  home  the  Spaniards  to  their  feveral  cities : 
in  the  hope,  that  by  this  indulgence  he  fhould  fix  them  in 
his  interefts,  and  oblige  them  to  his  fervice  for  the  time  to 
come.  He  afterwards  gave  inftrudlions  to  his  brother  Afdru- 
bal,  for  governing  the  country  in  his  abfence,  and  defending 
it  againft  the  Romans.  His  lafl:  care  was,  in  what  manner 
he  might  mofl  efFedually  provide  for  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of 
Afric.    For  this  purpofe,  he  put  in  pra6lice  a  very  fenfible 
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and  wife  expedient :  making  a  body  of  African  troops  pafs 
over  into  Spain,  and  another  body  of  Spaniards  into  Afric ; 
and  thus  conneding  both  thofe  countries  in  the  bonds  of  a 
reciprocal  fideHty.  The  troops  of  Spain  that  were  fent  into 
Afric,  were  the  Therfits,  Maftians,  fome  Spaniards  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  Olcades.  Their  numbers  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  twelve  hundred  Horfe,  and  thirteen  thoufand, 
eight  hundred,  and  fifty  Foot.  To  thefe  were  added  alfo  eight 
hundred  and  feventy  Baleares :  a  people,  whofe  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  ifland  which  they  inhabit,  is  derived  from  their 
cuftom  of  ufing  a  Sling  in  battle.  Thefe  troops  were  all  dif- 
tributed  through  the  parts  of  Afric  called  Metagonia ;  a  fmall 
number  only  excepted,  who  were  fent  to  Carthage.  Four 
thoufand  Metagonitans  were  ftationed  alfo  in  that  city :  as 
well  to  ferve  as  hoflages,  as  to  afiift  in  the  defence  of  the 
place. 

With  Afdrubal  in  Spain,  he  left  fifty  Quinqueremes,  two 
Quadriremes,  and  five  Triremes.  Thirty-two  of  the  Quin- 
queremes, and  the  five  Triremes,  were  completely  equipped. 
To  thefe  he  added  likewife  a  body  of  forces,  both  Horfe  and 
Foot.  The  Cavalry  confifted  of  four  hundred  and  Rfty  Liby- 
phoenicians,  and  Africans ;  three  hundrd  Lorgit^ ;  and  a 
mixed  body  of  eighteen  hundred,  compofed  of  Numidians, 
Mafiylians,  Macians,  Mafiaefylians,  and  Maurufians,  whofe 
country  lay  towards  the  Ocean.  The  infantry  was  compofed 
of  eleven  thoufand,  eight  hundred,  and  fifty  Africans ;  three 
hundred  Ligurians ;  and  five  hundred  Baleares ;  together  with 
twenty-one  Elephants.  If  I  have  given  here  a  more  precife 
and  accurate  detail  of  all  that  was  now  tranfacled  by  Annibal 
in  Spain,  than  could  perhaps  have  been  expeded  even  from 
one  who  himfelf  had  born  fome  part  in  the  conducft  of  thofe 
affairs,  I  mufl:  defire  the  reader  not  to  think  it  ftrange  ;  nor 
to  rank  me  among  thofe  writers,  who  cover  their  own  fidions 
under  fuch  a  drefs,  as  may  feem  moU  nearly  to  refemble  the 
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form  of  truth.  For  I  found  at  Lacinium  a  Table  of  brafs,  on 
which  all  thefe  circumftances  were  engraved,  by  the  orders  of 
Annibal  himfelf,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  And  as  this  feemed 
to  be  a  monument  of  the  firft  authority,  I  have  clofely  copied 
it  in  mv  relation. 

Annibal,  having  thus  provided  in  the  fulleft  manner  for  the 
fecurity  both  of  Spain  and  Afric,  now  waited  only  for  the 
arrival  of  thofe  meflengers,  that  were  expedled  to  return  to 
him  from  the  Gauls.    For  he  had  endeavoured  to  inform 
himfelf,  with  all  the  exadnefs  that  was  pofFible,  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country  that  lay  beneath  the  Alps,  and  along  the 
Po:  of  the  numbers,  and  courage  of  the  people  :  and  above  all, 
whether  they  ftill  retained  any  refentment  againft  the  Romans, 
from  their  former  wars ;  of  which  ive  have  already  given  fome 
account,  that  the  reader  might  more  fully  comprehend  the 
things  which  we  are  now  going  to  relate.    His  chief  expecta- 
tions of  fuccefs  in  his  intended  enterprize  were  built  indeed 
upon  the  afTiftance  which  he  hoped  to  find  among  the  Gauls. 
For  it  feemed  fcarcely  poflible,  to  maintain  the  war  in  Italy 
againft  the  Romans,  unlefs  thefe  nations  could  be  engaged  to 
join  him  with  their  forces,  after  he  had  firft  furmounted  the 
difHculties  of  the  country  that  lay  between.    He  fent  there- 
fore, with  the  greateft  care,  to  all  the  Chiefs  that  lived  among 
the  Alps,  and  to  thofe  likewife  who  pofTeiTed  the  country 
on  this  fide  of  them  ;  and  endeavoured  by  every  kind  of  pro- 
mife  to  tempt  their  hopes,  and  draw  them  to  his  party/i  At 
laft,  when  his  mcffengers  were  returned,  and  had  informed 
him,  that  the  Gauls  were  perfectly  difpofed  to  favour  his  de- 
fign,  and  even  expected  his  approach  with  eagernefs ;  and 
that  the  paflage  acrofs  the  Alps,  though  likely  to  be  attended 
with  great  pains  and  difficulty,  was  fuch  however,  as  in  the 
end  might  be  furmounted  ;  as  the  Spring  advanced,  he  drew 
c^it  all  his  forces  from  their  winter  quarters.    The  news  alfo, 
which  he  had  juft  before  received  from  Carthage,  had  greatly 
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raifed  his  hopes,  and. given  him  full  affurance  of  the  approba- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  now  therefore  openly  declared 
his  intentions  to  the  army,  and  exhorted  them  to  make  war 
againft  the  Romans.  He  informed  them  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  people  had  demanded,  that  himfelf,  together  with 
the  other  Chiefs,  fhoiild  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  He 
defcribed  the  richnefs  of  the  country,  through  which  they 
were  to  pafs  :  and  acquainted  them  with  the  favourable  dif- 
poUtion  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  promife  which  they  had  made 
to  join  him  with  their  forces.  When  the  multitude  cried  out, 
that  they  would  chearfully  attend  him,  he  applauded  their 
alacrity,  fixed  the  day  for  their  departure,  and  difmiffed  the 
affembly. 

Thefe  things  then  being  all  thus  regulated  during  the  time 
of  winter,  and  the  neceffary  meafures  taken  for  the  fecurity 
of  both  Spain  and  Afric,  on  the  day  appointed  Annibal 
began  his  march,  with  ninety  thoufand  Foot,  and  twelve 
thoufand  Horfe.  He  pafl'ed  the  Iberus,  and  with  incredible 
rapidity,  though  not  without  many  obftinate  battles,  and  a 
great  lofs  of  men,  reduced  all  the  nations  that  inhabited  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Pyrensan  mountains  :  the  Ilurgetes, 
Bargufians,  i^^renofians,  and  Andofinians.  He  gave  to  Hanno 
the  care  of  the  conquered  countries  :  with  a  power  to  exercife 
an  entire  and  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  Bargufians,  becaufe 
thefe  efpccially  were  fufpedlcd  of  favouring  the  interefis  of 
the  Romans.  He  left  alfo  with  him  a  detachment  from  his 
army,  of  ten  thoufand  Foot,  and  a  thoufand  Horfe  :  together 
with  all  the  baggage  of  the  troops,  that  were  defigned  to  attend 
him  into  Italy.  He  fent  back  likewife  an  equal  number  of 
the  Spanifii  forces  to  their  feveral  cities:  being  defirous  not 
only  to  fecure  to  himfelf,  by  this  indulgence,  the  favour  oi 
the  people  that  were  now  difmiffed ;  but  to  encourage  alfo, 
by  the  hope  of  returning  again  to  their  native  country,  both 
the  troops  that  were  engaged  to  follow  him  in  the  prefent  expe- 
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dition,  and  thofe  likewfe  that  were  left  behind  in  Spain,  in  cafe 
that  lie  Ihould  want  their  fervice,  in  any  future  exigency. 

The  army  thus  difincumbcred  of  the  heavy  baggage,  and 
confiding  in  the  whole  of  fifty  thoufand  Foot  and  nine 
thoiifind  Horfe,  continued  their  march  forwards,  by  the  way 
of  the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  in  order  to  pafs  .the  Rhone  : 
being  not  fo  confiderable  in  their  numbers,  as  from  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  troops.  For  they  were  all  tried  foldiers :  men, 
well  difciplined,  and  inured  to  adion,  by  the  continual  en- 
gagements which  they  had  fuftained  in  Spain. 

But  in  order  to  clear  this  part  of  our  hiflory  from  all  ob- 
fcurity,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  trace  out  diftindly  the  country 
from  whence  Annibal  began  his  march,  the  places  through 
which  he  palTed,  and  the  way  by  which  he  firft  entered  Italy. 
Nor  ji^ill  it  be  fufficient,  barely  to  infert  the  names  of  rivers 
and  of  cities,  as  fome  hiftorians  have  done ;  imagining,  that 
the  recital  of  their  names  alone  mufl:  at  once  convey  a  full 
conception  of  the  places.  With  regard  to  thofe  places  indeed, 
with  which  we  have  been  before  acquainted,  the  mention  of 
their  names,  as  it  recalls  them  to  the  memory,  perhaps  may 
be  fufficient  for  the  end  that  is  propofed.  But  with  refpedt  to 
thofe,  of  which  we  have  no  previous  knowledge,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  no  greater  advantage  can  arife  from  the  bare 
recital  of  their  names,  than  from  the  repetition  of  any  other 
founds  that  are  void  of  fenfe  and  meaning,  which  only  fl:rike 
the  ear,  but  make  no  impreflion  on  the  underftanding.  For 
unlefs  the  mind  has  fomething  to  which  it  can  apply  and  fix 
itfelf ;  fomething  already  conceived  and  underflood,  to  which 
that  which  is  heard  may  be  referred  ;  it  muft  of  necefiity  be 
loft  in  doubt  and  ignorance.  Since  therefore  we  are  to  fpeak 
pf  things  unknown,  v/e  fhall  endeavour  to  lead  the  reader  to 
a  right  apprchenfion  of  them,  by  connecting  them  with  thofe 
that  are  already  known  and  familiar  to  him. 

The  firft  and  moft  general  notion  then,  in  which  all  man- 
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kind  agree,  and  which  even  the  vulgar  apprehend,  is  that  by 
which  we  conceive  the  heavens  round  us  to  be  divided  into  the 
four  quarters,  of  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  and  South.   The  next 
fl:ep  is,  to  conlider  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth,  as  lying  be- 
neath the  one  or  other  of  thefe  divifions :  and  thus  we  are 
able  to  refer,  even  the  places  which  we  have  never  feen  or 
known,  to  fome  fettled  and  determinate  conception.  This  be- 
ing done  with  regard  to  the  whole  earth,  it  remains  that  we 
obferve  the  fame  method  of  divifton,  in  fpeaking  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  we  know  to  be  inhabited.    Now  this  confifts  of 
three  feparate  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  is  called  Afia,  the  fecond 
Afric,  and  the  laft  Europe :  and  thefe  are  bounded  by  the 
Tanais,  the  Nile,  and  the  Straits  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Between  the  Tanais  and  the  Nile,  lies  Afia :  and  it's  fituation 
with  refpeft  to  the  heavens,  is  beneath  that  fpace,  which  is 
contained  between  the  North-eaft  and  the  South.   Afric  lies 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  under  that  part 
of  the  heavens,  which  extends  from  the  South  to  the  South- 
weft  ;  and  from  thence,  forwards  to  the  Weft,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  Pillars  of  Plercules.  So  that  thefe  two  countries, 
taken  together  in  a  general  view,  poftefs  all  the  fpace  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  on  the  fouthern  ftde  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
Oppofite  to  thefe,  on  the  north  ftde  of  the  fame  fea,  lies  Eu- 
rope ;  being  extended  alfo,  without  any  interruption,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft.    The  greateft  and  the  moft  conftderable  part  of 
it  is  that  which  falls  beneath  the  North,  and  pofleftes  all  the 
fpace  between  the  river  Tanais  and  Narbo  :  which  laft  place 
is  lituated  towards  the  Weft,  at  a  fmall  diftance  only  from 
MalliHa,  and  thofe  mouths  by  which  the  Rhone  difcliarges 
itfelf  into  the  Sardinian  fea.    The  Gauls  are  the  people  who 
pofiefs  the  country  from  Narbo  to  the  Pyrencean  mountains ; 
which  extend  in  one  continued  chain  from  the  Mediterranean 
fea  to  the  Ocean.    The  reft  of  Europe,  from  thefe  mountains 
weftward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  bounded  partly  by  the 
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Mediterranean,  and  partly  by  the  Ocean,  or  exterior  Sea.  The 
country  which  lies  along  the  former,  as  far  as  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  is  called  Spain.  But  that  which  is  wafhed  by  the 
exterior,  or  great  Sea,  having  been  but  lately  difcovered,  has 
not  yet  obtained  any  fettled  name.  It  is  poflefled  by  a  race 
of  barbarous  people,  who  are  very  numerous ;  and  of  whom 
we  fhall  take  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  in  ano- 
ther place.  But  as  it  has  never  yet  been  known  with  any 
certainty,  whether  ^Ethiopia,  which  is  the  place  where  Afia 
and  Afric  meet  together,  be  a  Continent  extending  forwards 
to  the  South,  or  whether  it  be  furrounded  by  the  fea  ;  fo  thofe 
parts  of  Europe  likewife,  that  lie  between  Narbo  and  the 
Tanais  towards  the  North,  have  hitherto  been  quite  con- 
cealed from  our  difcoveries.  In  fome  future  time,  perhaps 
our  pains  may  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  thofe  countries. 
But  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  or  reported  of  them, 
muft  be  confidered  as  mere  fable  and  invention,  and  not  the 
fruit  of  any  real  fearch,  or  genuine  information. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  fufficicnt  to  give  the  reader  fom.e 
conception  even  of  thofe  places  to  which  he  is  a  ftranger  ;  as 
he  may  now  be  able  always  to  refer  them  to  the  one  or 
other  of  thefe  general  diviiions,  marked  out  and  afcertained 
by  the  pofition  of  the  heavens :  and  riiay  turn  his  mind  to- 
wards them,  as  often  as  they  are  named  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eye  diredls  it's  view  to  any 
objed  that  is  pointed  out  to  it's  obfervance.  We  now  refume 
our  narration. 

The  Carthaginians  were  at  this  time  poffefled  of  all  that 
part  of  Ahic,  which  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  fea,  from 
the  Phil^enean  Altars,  which  are  oppofite  to  the  greater  Syrtis, 
to  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules.  This  coaft,  in  it's  full  extent,  in- 
cludes a  fpace  of  more  than  fixteen  thoufand  ftadia.  They 
had  aifo  pafTed  the  Straits,  and  fubdued  all  Spain  as  far  as  to 
thofe  rocks,  which  on  the  fide  towards  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
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form  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pyrenasan  mountains ;  the 
boundary  that  divides  Spain  from  Gaul.  Thefe  rocks  are 
diftant  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  about  eight  thoufand 
ftadia. 

The  diftance  from  the  fame  Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  from 
whence  Annibal  began  his  march  towards  Italy,  is  three  thou- 
fand ftadia:  from  that  city  to  the  Iberus,  two  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred :  from  thence  to  Emporium,  fixteen  hundred :  and  the  fame 
number  afterwards  to  the  paflage  of  the  Rhone.  For  the  whole 
of  this  route  has  been  accurately  meafured  by  the  Romans:  and 
diftinguifhed  by  diftances,  each  of  eight  ftadia.    From  the 
paflage  of  the  Rhone,  if  we  take  our  courfe  up  the  river,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Alps,  we  may  count  the  diftance  to  be 
fourteen  hundred  ftadia ;   and  the  road  acrofs  thofe  moun* 
tains,  till  we  arrive  in  the  Plains  that  are  watered  by  the  Po,  ^ 
twelve  hundred  more.   Thus  the  route,  which  Annibal  now  ' 
deftgned  to  take,  from  New  Carthage  into  Italy,  contained  in  , 
it's  whole  length  about  nine  thoufand  ftadia.  i 

He  had  already  furmounted  almoft  one  half  of  this  long 
march  :  but  the  moft  dangerous  and  difficult  part  was  yet  to 
come.  He  was  now  preparing  to  lead  his  army  through  the 
pafles  of  the  Pyren^ean  mountains,  not  without  fome  appre- 
henfton,  that  the  Gauls  might  take  advantage  of  the  ftrength 
of  thofe  defiles,  and  fall  upon  him  in  his  march ;  when  the 
Pvomans  were  informed  by  the  ambafllidors,  of  all  that  had 
been  debated  and  determined  in  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  and 
at  the  fame  time  heard  with  great  furprize,  that  Annibal  was 
already  advanced  beyond  the  Iberus.  They  refolvcd  therefore, 
that  an  army  ftiould  immediately  be  raifed  and  fent  to  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Publius  Cornelius ;  and  another,  with 
Tiberius  Sempronius,  into  Afric.  And  while  the  Confuls  were 
employed  in  perfecting  the  levies,  and  making  all  the  neceft'ary 
preparations,  they  ufed  their  utmoft  diligence  to  complete  the 
fettlement  of  thofe  Colonies,  which  they  had  fome  time  before 
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refolved  to  fend  into  Gaul.  They  made  hafle  to  inclofe  the 
towns  with  walls:  and  ordered  the  citizens  that  were  to  in- 
habit them,  of  whom  fix  thoufand  were  allotted  to  each 
colony,  to  be  all  prefent  on  the  place  within  thirty  days. 
The  one  of  thefe  new  cities  was  built  on  this  fide  of  the  Po, 
and  called  Placentia  ;  the  other,  on  the  other  fide ;  and  was 
named  Cremona. 

But  fcarcely  were  the  inhabitants  arrived,  when  the  Boian 
Gauls,  who  had  long  watched  in  fecret  for  fome  favourable 
occafion  to  /hake  off  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  being 
now  encouraged  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  refolved  openly  to  revolt ;  {hewing  no  regard  to  the 
fafety  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  had  given  as  hoftages, 
at  the  conclufion  of  their  lafl:  war  againfl:  the  Romans,  which 
we  defcribed  in  the  former  Book.  And  having  prevailed  with 
the  Infubrians  likewife,  whofe  old  refentment  againft  the  Ro- 
mans was  not  yet  extinguifhed,  to  affifl:  them  v/ith  their  forces, 
they  wafted  all  their  lands  that  were  allotted  to  thefe  new 
colonies  ;  purfued  the  Romans,  who  fled  before  them,  as  far 
as  Mutina,  another  of  their  colonies,  and  invefted  them  clofely 
in  the  place.  There  were  among  them  three  Romans  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank;  who  had  beenfent  to  infpedt  the  diftribution 
of  the  lands.  One  of  them,  Caius  Lut'atius,  was  of  Confular; 
and  the  other  two,  of  Praetorian  dignity.  Thefe  deiired  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  enemy ;  to  which  the  Boians 
readily  confented.  But  as  they  were  returning  from  the  con- 
ference, the  Gauls  treacheroufly  feized  and  kept  them  pri- 
foners ;  imagining,  that  through  their  means  they  fliould 
recover  their  own  Hoftages  from  the  Romans.  The  Praetor 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  pofted  with  fome  troops  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country,  no  fooner  was  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  than  he  advanced  in  hafte  towards  the  enemy. 
But  the  Boians,  having  placed  their  army  in  ambufcade  in  a 
certain  foreft,  through  which  the  Romans  were  to  pafs,  as 
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foon  as  they  appeared,  fell  fuddenly  upon  them  from  every 
quarter,  and  killed  many  of  them.  The  reft  fled  at  firft  with 
great  precipitation.  But  having  gained  the  neighbouring  hills, 
they  rallied  again  their  broken  forces,  and  retreated  v/ith 
fome  kind  of  order,  but  in  a  manner  that  was  fcarcely  ho- 
nourable. The  Gauls  followed  clofe  behind  ;  and  blocked  up 
thefe  troops  likewife  in  a  village  that  was  called  Tanes,  into 
which  they  had  retired.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome, 
that  their  army  was  thus  clofely  invefted  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  flege  prefTed  with  vigour  ;  they  fent  away  immediately  to 
tffeir  relief,  under  the  condud:  of  a  Pr;Etor,  the  legions  that 
had  been  raifed  for  Publius ;  and  gave  orders,  that  the  Con- 
ful  fliould  make  new  levies,  among  the  Allies.  Such  then  ia 
creneral,  as  we  have  defcribed  it  both  here  and  in  the  former 
parts  of  this  Work,  was  the  flate  and  condition  of  the  Gauls, 
from  their  firft  fettlement  in  the  country,  to  the  time  of  An- 
nibal's  arrival  in  it. 

The  Roman  Confuls,  having  feverally  completed  all  the 
neceffary  preparations,  failed  out  to  fea  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Spring  :  Publius,  with  fixty  veflels  to  go  into  Spain;  and 
Tiberius,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  flxty  Quinqueremes, 
to  profecute  the  war  in  Afric.  The  zeal  and  eagernefs  that 
appeared  in  the  condudl  of  the  lafl:  of  thefe,  and  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  made  at  Lilybaeum,  drawing  together  troops 
and  ftores  of  every  kind  and  from  every  quarter,  were  all  fo 
great  and  formidable,  that  it  {eemed  as  if  he  meditated 
nothing  lefs,  than  to  lay  flege  to  Carthage  itfelf  upon  his  firfl: 
arrival.  Publius,  fl:eering  his  courfe  along  the  Ligurian  coafl:, 
arrived  on  the  flfth  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maflilia.  And 
having  anchored  in  the  flrfl  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  was 
called  the  MalTilian  mouth,  he  landed  his  forces  there.  He 
had  heard,  that  Annibal  had  already  pafl^^d  the  Pyrena^an 
mountains  ;  but  was  perfuaded,  that  he  muft  ftill  be  at  a 
conflderable  diflance  from  hixn:  as  the  country  through 
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which  he  was  to  march  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the 
Gauls  around  him  very  numerous.  But  Annibal,  having  with 
wonderful  fuccefs  gained  fome  of  the  Gauls  with  prefents,  and 
reduced  the  reft  by  force,  continued  his  route  forwards,  keep- 
ing the  Sea  of  Sardinia  on  his  right,  and  was  now  arrived  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  When  the  news  came,  that  the 
enemy  was  fo  near,  Publius,  being  in  part  furprized  at  this 
celerity,  which  feemed  indeed  to  exceed  all  belief,  and  partly 
defirous  alfo  to  be  informed  exactly  of  the  truth,  fent  away 
three  hundred  of  the  braveft  of  his  Horfe  to  make  difcoveries, 
together  with  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenaries  that  belonged  to 
the  Maffilians ;  who  were  to  ferve  as  guides,  and  to  fupport 
the  Cavalry  alfo,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  it ;  while 
himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  his  care,  to  recover  the 
troops  from  the  fatigue  which  they  had  fuffered  in  the 
voyage;  and  confulted  with  the  Tribunes,  concerning  the 
pofts  that  were  moft'  proper  to  be  taken,  and  the  place  in 
which  they  might  with  beft  advantage  meet  and  offer  battle 
to  the  enemy. 

Annibal,  having  now  fixed  his  camp  upon  the  Rhone,  at 
the  diflance  of  about  four  days  journey  from  the  fea,  refolved 
to  make  his  pafiage  in  that  place  ;  .becaufe  the  ftream  was 
narrow  there,  and  confined  within  the  proper  channel  of  the 
river.  By  his  gentle  treatment  of  thofe  that  lived  along  the 
banks,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  fell  to  him  all  their  canoes 
and  boats,  the  number  of  which  was  very  great :  for  aimoft 
all  the  people  that  dwell  near  the  Rhone,  are  employed  in 
conftant  commerce  upon  the  fea.  They  fupplied  him  alfo 
with  the  wood  that  was  proper  for  making  the  canoes :  and 
in  two  days  time,  an  incredible  quantity  of  thofe  veffels  was 
finifiicd  by  the  army.  For  the  foldiers  all  attended  to  their 
tafk  with  the  greatcft  earneftncfs  :  as  if  each  man  had  refolved 
to  be  indebted  to  no  labour  but  his  own,  for  his  pafiage  acrofj; 
the  river.  But  about  this  time,  a  very  great  army  of  Barba- 
rians 
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rians  appeared  on  the  other  fide,  ready  to  oppofe  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  landing.  Annibal,  having  feen  their  numbers^ 
and  confidered  with  himfelf,  that  as  it  was  by  no  means  pof- 
fible  to  pafs  the  river  in  defiance  of  fo  great  a  force,  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  in  cafe  that  he  fhould  long  remain  in  his  prefent 
poft,  he  muft  foon  be  inclofed  on  every  fide  by  enemies,  as 
foon  as  the  third  night  came  on,  fent  away  a  part  of  his  army 
under  the  care  of  Hanno,  the  fon  of  King  Bomilcar,  with 
fome  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  ferve  as  guides.  Thefe 
troops,  when  they  had  marched  about  two  hundred  fiadia  up 
theftream,  at  lafh  refted  in  a  place,  where  a  fmall  ifiand  divided 
the  river  into  two.  And  having  cut  down  trees  from  a  neigh- 
bouring foreft,  fome  of  which  they  joined,  and  bound  fome 
together  with  cords  in  a  hafty  manner,  in  a  fhort  time  they 
completed  a  number  of  floats  fufficient  for  the  prefent  necef- 
fity,  and  pafied  the  river  upon  them  without  any  refiftance 
from  the  enemy.  And  having  feized  a  ftrong  and  advan- 
tageous poft,  they  remained  upon  it  during  that  whole  day  : 
repofing  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  their  march  ;  and 
making  all  things  ready  for  the  enfuing  combat,  agreeably  to 
the  orders  which  they  had  received.  The  reft  of  the  troops, 
that  were  left  with  Annibal,  were  in  like  manner  employed 
in  taking  fuch  refrefhment  as  was  neceflary,  and  completing 
all  their  preparations.  But  the  point  of  greateft  difficulty  was, 
to  contrive  a  method  for  the  fafe  paflage  of  the  Elephants, 
which  were  thirty-feven  in  number  :  and  this  indeed  occa- 
fioned  no  fmall  embarraflinent  and  pain. 

On  the  fifth  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians 
upon  the  Rhone,  the  detachment,  that  had  already  pafied  it, 
began  their  march  before  break  of  day,  and  advanced  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  towards  the  enemy.  At  the  fame  time 
Annibal,  having  all  his  troops  in  readinefs,  difpofed  every 
thing  for  their  immediate  pafi^age.  The  larger  boats  were 
filled  with  the  heavy-armed  Horfe  :  and  the  Infantry  em- 
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barked  in  the  canoes.  The  firfl:  were  ftationed  higher  up  the 
ftream ;  while  the  latter  took  their  place  below  them :  that 
when  the  ftrength  and  violence  of  the  current  had  firft  been 
broken  by  the  heavier  veflels,  the  paflage  of  the  reft  might  be 
more  fecure  and  eafy.  The  horfes  were  made  to  fwim  acrofs ; 
being  towed  along  behind  the  larger  boats.  And  as  three  or 
four  were  in  this  manner  conducted  together  by  a  fingle 
foldier,  who  was  placed  for  that  purpofe  upon  either  fide  of 
the  ftern  of  every  veflel,  a  confiderable  number  of  them  were 
landed  on  the  other  fide,  in  the  very  firft  paffage  over^ 

The  Barbarians,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  the  difpofition 
that  was  made,  ran  down  from  their  camp  in  crouds,  without 
obferving  any  order  ;  and  were  perfuaded  that  they  fhould  be 
able,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from 
landing.  But  Annibal,  having  now  difcerned  the  fmoke  on 
the  other  fide,  which  the  detachment  from  his  army  had  been 
directed  to  make,  as  the  fignal  of  their  near  approach,  ordered 
all  the  troops  to  get  immediately  on  board  ;  and  that  thofe, 
who  were  in  the  larger  veflels,  fhould  dire(^^:  their  courfe 
againfl  the  ftream,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  moft  effedu- 
ally  break  it's  violence.  His  orders  were  executed  in  an 
inflant.  The  troops,  as  they  embarked,  purfued  their  work 
with  loud  and  eager  emulation  :  animating  each  other  by 
their  cries,  and  ftruggling  with  all  their  ftrength,  to  furmount 
the  violence  of  the  ftream  :  while  the  view  of  both  tlie  armies, 
with  which  the  banks  on  either  fide  were  covered  ;  the  cries 
of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  fhore,  calling  after  their  com- 
panions, and  feeming  as  it  were  to  divide  their  labour  with 
them  ;  the  noife  of  the  barbarians  on  the  other  fide,  who  de- 
manded the  combat  with  loud  fcreams  and  fhouts ;  formed 
all  together  a  fcene  of  great  aftonifhment  and  horror.  At  this 
time,  the  troops  that  were  led  by  Hanno  appeared  fuddcnly 
on  the  other  fide.  And  while  one  part  of  them  fet  fire  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was  left  without  defence,  the  reft 
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and  greater  part  made  hafte  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  thofe  that 
were  defending  the  paflage  of  the  river.  The  barbarians  were 
ftruck  with  terror,  at  an  event  fo  ftrange  and  unexpedcd. 
Some  ran  in  hafte  towards  the  camp,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  flames :  while  others  were  conftrained  to  turn,  and  de- 
fend themfelves  againft  the  enemy.  When  Annibal  perceived, 
that  all  things  had  confpired  moft  favourably  with  his  defigns, 
as  faft  as  the  forces  landed,  he  drew  them  up -in  order,  and 
led  them  to  the  charge.  The  barbarians,  who  had  begun  the 
combat  in  diforder,  and  whofe  confternation  was  now  com- 
pleted by  the  fudden  attack  that  was  made  upon  them  from 
behind,  were  in  a  fhort  time  routed,  and  forced  to  fly.  The 
Carthaginian  General,  being  thus  in  the  fame  infl:ant  mafter 
of  his  paflage,  and  vidlorious  againft  the  enemy,  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  pafling  the  reft  of  the  army  over.  And  having 
in  a  fliort  time  brought  all  the  troops  to  land,  he  incamped 
that  night  along  the  border  of  the  river. 

On  the  following  day,  Annibal,  having  received  the  news 
that  the  Roman  fleet  had  caft  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  fent  away  a  body  of  five  hundred  Numidian  Horfe, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  difcove^ 
their  numbers  and  defigns.  He  gave  direftions  alfo  for  the 
paflage  of  the  Elephants  acrofs  the  river.  And  having  after- 
wards called  together  the  troops,  he  introduced  among  them 
Magilus,  a  petty  King,  who  had  come  to  him  from  the  coun- 
try near  the  Po ;  and  who  now,  with  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter, informed  the  aflembly  of  all  the  refolutions,  which 
the  Gauls  had  taken  in  their  favour.  This  expedient  was  fuch 
indeed,  as  could  fcarcely  fail  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  army, 
and  infpire  them  with  confidence  and  courage.  For  in  the 
firft  place,  as  the  bare  fight  alone  and  prefence  of  the  Gauls, 
exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  their  defigns,  and  promifing 
that  they  would  bear  an  equal  part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
war,  was  itfelf  a  circumftance  of  great  force  and  moment ;  fo 
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the  affurance  Hkewife,  that  was  now  repeated  by  this  people, 
that  they  v/ould  lead  the  army  into  Italy,  by  a  way  that  was 
both  fhort  and  fafe,  and  through  places  that  would  yield  a  full 
fupply  to  all  their  wants,  feemed  highly  probable,  and  fuch 
as  well  defer ved  their  credit.  They  fpoke  with  great  advan- 
tage alfo  of  the  extent  and  richnefs  of  the  country,  into  which 
they  were  going  to  enter  ;  and  of  the  zeal  and  prompt  alacrity 
of  the  people,  upon  whofe  afUftance  they  defigned  chiefly  to 
rely,  for  maintaining  the  war  againft  the  Romans. 

The  Gauls,  after  this  difcourfe,  retired :  and  Annibal  him- 
felf  came  into  the  affembly.  He  began  with  reminding  the 
foidiers  of  their  paft  exploits.  He  defired  them  to  remember, 
that  though  they  had  often  been  engaged  in  deflgns  of  the 
greatefl;  difBculty  as  well  as  danger,  they  had  never  yet  failed 
in  any  enterprize,  becaufe  they  had  been  always  careful  to 
repofe  a  perfedl  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  their  General, 
and  paid  an  entire  fubmiflion  to  his  will.  H^e  exhorted  them, 
to  be  ftill  aflured  of  the  fame  fuccefs:  and  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  they  had  already  accomplifhed  the  mofi:  important  part 
of  their  intended  labour;  fi.nce  they  had  happily  pafled  the 
Rhone,  and  feen  with  their  own  eyes  the  friendly  difpofition 
of  their  allies  towards  them,  and  their  zeal  for  the  war.  With 
regard  therefore  to  the  particular  meafures  that  were  now  to 
be  purfued,  he  conjured  them  to  throw  away  all  concern  ; 
and  to  reft  fecurely  upon  his  care  and  conduft,  for  the  entire 
management  of  the  whole.  That  they  fhould  be  ready  only 
to  receive  and  execute  his  orders ;  to  acquit  themfelves  at  all 
times  like  men  of  courage  ;  and  maintain  the  glory  of  their  forr 
mer  adlions.  The  m.ultitude  teftified  their  applaufe  by  fhouts; 
and  (hewed  the  greateft  ardour  and  alacrity.  Annibal  praifed 
their  zeal :  and  having  recommended  them  all  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  direded  them  to  .  make  all 
things  ready  for  their  march  on  the  following  day,  he  difmiffed 
the  affembly. 

-2  About 
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About  this  time,  the  Numidian  Horfe,  that  had  been  Tent 
to  make  difcoveries,  returned  to  the  camp.  A  great  part  of 
the  detachment  had  been  killed ;  and  the  reft  were  forced  to 
fly.  For  no  fooner  had  they  gained  a  moderate  diftance  from 
the  camp,  than  they  were  met  by  the  detachment  of  the  Ro- 
man Cavalry,  which  Publius  had  fent  away  upon  the  fame  de- 
fign.  The  engagement  that  enfued  between  them  was  fo 
fharp  and  obftinate,  that  a  hundred  and  forty  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans fell  on  one  fide,  and  more  than  two  hundred  Numidi- 
ans  on  the  other.  The  Romans,  in  purfuit  ot  thofe  that  fled, 
advanced  even  clofe  to  the  intrenchments  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans :  and  having  taken  an  exadl  and  thorough  view  of  all  the 
eamp,  they  returned  again  in  hafte,  and  informed  the  Conful 
of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Publius,  having  firft  fent  the 
baggage  to  the  fhips,  immediately  decamped,  and  advanced 
with  all  the  army  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  defign  to 
overtake  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle 
without  delay. 

But  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Annibal, 
having  pofted  his  Cavalry  as  a  referve  on  the  fide  towards  the 
fea,  commanded  the  Infantry  to  begin  their  march :  while 
himfelf  waited  to  receive  the  Elephants,  and  the  men  that  were 
lett  with  them  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  The  paflage  of 
the  Elephants  was  performed  in  the  following  manner.  When 
they  had  made  a  fuflicient  number  of  Floats,  they  joined  two 
together,  and  faftened  them  ftrongly  to  the  ground,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  both  together  was  about 
fifty  feet.  To  the  extremity  of  thefe,  they  fixed  two  more, 
which  were  extended  over  into  the  water :  and  to  prevent  the 
whole  from  being  loofened  and.  carried  down  the  river  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  they  fecured  the  fide,  that  was  turned 
againit  the  ftream,  by  ftrong  cables  faftened  to  the  trees  along 
the  bank.     Having  in  this  manner  finiined  a  kind  of  bridge, 
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which  was  extended  to  the  length  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
they  then  added  to  it  two  other  Floats  of  a  much  larger  nze ; 
which  were  very  firmly  joined  together  ;  but  were  faftened  in 
fo  flight  a  manner  to  the  reft,  that  they  might  at  any  time  be 
feparated  from  them  with  little  difficulty.  A  great  number  of 
ropes  were  fixed  to  thefe  laft  Floats :  by  the  help  of  which, 
the  boats,  that  were  defigned  to  tow  them  over,  might  hold 
them  firm  againft  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  and  carry  them 
in  fafety  with  the  Elephants  to  the  other  fide.  They  then 
fpread  a  quantity  of  earth  over  all  the  Floats :  that  their  colour 
and  appearance  might,  as  nearly  as  was  pofiible,  refemble  the 
ground  on  fhore.  The  Elephants  were  ufually  very  tractable 
upon  land,  and  eafy  to  be  governed  by  their  conductors :  but 
were  at  all  times  under  the  greateft  apprehenfions,  whenever 
they  approached  the  water.  Upon  this  occafion  therefore  they 
took  two  female  Elephants,  and  led  them  firft  along  the 
Floats.  The  reft  readily  followed.  But  no  fooner  were  they 
arrived  upon  the  fartheft  Floats,  than,  the  ropes  being  cut 
which  bound  them  to  the  reft,  they  were  immediately  towed 
away  by  the  boats  towards  the  other  fide.  The  Elephants 
were  feizcd  with  extreme  dread  ;  and  moved  from  fide  to  fide, 
in  great  fury  and  diforder.  But  when  they  faw  that  they  were 
every  way  furrounded  by  the  water,'  their  very  fears  at  laft 
conftrained  them  to  remain  quiet  in  their  place.  In  this  man- 
ner, two  other  Floats  being  from  time  to  time  prepared  and 
fitted  to  the  reft,  the  greater  part  of  the  Elephants  were  car- 
ried fafely  over.  There  were  fome  indeed,  that  v/ere  fo  much 
cifordered  by  their  fears,  that  they  threw  themfelves  into  the 
riv^er  in  the  midft  oi  their  paftage.  This  accident  was  fatal  to 
their  conductors,  who  perilhed  in  the  ftream.  But  the  beafts 
themfelves,  exerting  all  their  ftrength,  and  raifing  their  large 
trunks  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  were  by  that  means 
enabled  not  only  to  breath  freely,  but  to  difcharge  the  waters 
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alfb,  as  faft  as  they  received  them :  and  having  by  long  ftrug- 
gling  furmounted  hkewife  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  they  at 
lafl  all  gained  the  oppolite  bank  in  fafety. 

As  foon  as  this  work  was  finiflied,  Annibal,  making  his 
rear  guard  of  the  Elephants  and  Cavalry,  continued  his  march 
along  the  river;  direding  his  route  from  the  fea  towards  the 
Eaft,  as  if  he  had  defigned  to  pafs  into,  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Rhone  has  it^s  Ibu  rces  above  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  Alps  that  fland  towards  the  North,  and  at 
firft  flows  weRward.  But  afterwards,  it  bends  it's  ftream 
towards  the  South- weft ;  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Sardi- 
nian fea.  This  river  runs  chiefly  through  a  valley,  the  northern 
{ide  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ardyan  Gauls ;  the  fouthern 
parts  being  all  bounded  by  the  Alps,  which  look  towards  the 
North ►  The  Plains  around  the  Po,  which  we  have  already 
defcribed  at  large,  are  feparated  alfo  from  this  valley  by  the 
Alps ;  which  beginning  near  Maflilia,  are  from  thence  ex- 
tended even  to  the  inmofl:  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph. 
And  thefe  were  the  mountains,  v/hich  Annibal  was  to  pafs  ; 
as  he  came  forwards  from  the  Rhone,  to  enter  Italy. 

There  are  fome  hiftorians,  who,  in  the  defcription  which  they 
have  given  us  of  thefe  mountains,  and  of  the  march  of  Annibal 
acrofs  them,  while  their  defign  is  to  ftrike  the  reader  with  a  view 
of  fomething  wonderful  and  ftrange,  are  unwarily  betrayed  into 
two  faults,  the  moft  contrary  of  any  to  the  true  charadler  of  Hif- 
tory.  For  they  relate  fuch  things  as  are  manifeftly  falfe :  and  on 
many  occafions  alfo,  are  forced  even  to  refute  their  own  ac- 
counts. They  fpeak  of  Annibal,  as  a  General,  whofe  prudence  1 
and  whofe  courage  were  fuch  as  never  could  be  equalled :  and  yet 
at  the  fame  time  they  plainly  prove  him  to  have  been  of  all  men 
the  moft  irrational  and  fenfelefs.  As  often  too  as  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  bring  the  fables  which  they  have  feigned  to  any  probable 
conclufion,  they  introduce  the  Gods  and  Demi-gods  into  a 
2  hiftory, 
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hiftory,  wliofe  proper  budnefs  is  to  treat  of  real  fads.  Thus 
tliey  reprefent  the  Alps  to  be  in  every  part  fo  fteep  and 
broken,  that  not  only  the  Cavalry,  the  heavy  Infantry,  and 
Elephants,  but  even  the  light-armed  Foot,  mufl:  in  vain  have 
attempted  to  furmount  them.  They  defcribe  them  likev^^ife 
to  have  been  entirely  deftitute  of  all  inhabitants :  fo  that  unlefs 
fome  God  or  Hero  had  appeared,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to 
Annibal,  he  might  ftill  have  vi^andered,  ignoiant  of  his  way, 
till  the  whole  army  had  been  loft. 

Now  this  account  of  things  is  both  inconf -H-ent  with  itfelf, 
and  falfe-  For  muft  not  Annibal  have  been  efteemed  the 
moft  imprudent  and  moft  rafh  of  all  commanders,  if  he  had 
fet  out  upon  his  march,  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an  army,  upon 
which  he  had  alfo  built  the  nobleft  expedations,  without  being 
firft  informed  of  the  direction  of  his  route,  and  the  places 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs ;  in  a  word,  without  knowing, 
into  what  kind  of  country  he  was  going  to  enter,  and  what 
people  he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  the  way  ?  and  muft  it 
not  be  thought  a  ftill  more  high  degree  of  folly,  to  have 
engaged  thus  blindly  in  an  attempt,  which  was  fo  far  from 
yielding  any  reafonable  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  even  in  it's  nature  practicable  ?  Yet  thefe 
writers,  while  they  lead  him  through  a  country,  of  which  he 
had  received  no  previous  knowledge,  afcribe  to  him  fuch  a 
condud:,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was  entire,  and  his  hopes 
all  fair  and  fiourifhing,  as  no  other  General  would  ever  have 
purfued,  even  in  the  moft  weak  and  defperate  ftate.  With 
regard  alfo  to  that  which  they  relate,  concerning  the  defert 
condition,  and  infuperable  roughnefs  of  the  Alps ;  it  muft 
appear  at  once  to  be  a  moft  dired;  and  notorious  falfehood. 
For  the  Gauls,  that  lived  along  the  Rhone,  had  often  pafted 
thefe  mountains.  And  even  not  long  before  the  time  of  An- 
nibal, they  had  led  a  very  numerous  army  over  them,  to  join 
the  Cifalpine  Gauls  in  their  wars  againft  the  Romans  :  as  we 
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{hewed  particularly  in  the  former  Book.  The  Alps  themfelves 
are  inhabited  alfo  by  a  numerous  people.  But  thefe  hiftorians, 
through  the  want  of  being  acquainted  with  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  are  obliged  to  feign  the  appearance  of  fome  Demi- 
god, to  dired  the  Carthaginians  in  their  march :  following 
in  this  the  example  of  the  Tragic  Writers.  For  as  thefe  are 
forjced  to  introduce  a  Deity  in  the  cataftrophe  of  their  pieces, 
becaufe  their  fables  are  founded  neither  on  truth  nor  fenfe  : 
fo  thefe  hiftorians  likewife,  when  they  have  filled  their  firft 
relations  with  circumftances  that  are  both  improbable  and 
falfe,  muft  of  neceflity  have  recourfe  to  the  Gods  and  Demi- 
gods, to  clear  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  involved  their 
ftory.  For  if  the  beginning  be  contrary  to  truth  and  nature, 
the  end  alfo  muft  be  the  fame.  But  notwithftanding  all 
which  thefe  writers  may  pretend,  it  is  certain  that  Annibal, 
in  the  condu(^l  of  this  enterprize,  had  taken  all  his  meafures 
with  the  beft  judgement  and  precaution.  For  he  had  in- 
formed himfelf  with  great  exacElnefs  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  through  which  he  was  to  pafs :  he  was  well  aflured 
of  the  goodnefs  of  it ;  and  of  the  inveterate  hatred,  which  the 
people  bore  againft  the  Romans.  And  that  he  might  be  able 
alfo  to  furmount  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  he  chofe  for 
guides  the  natives  of  the  country ;  men,  engaged  with  him  in 
the  fame  defigns,  and  adluated  by  the  fame  common  hopes. 
With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
things  with  fome  confidence.  For  I  not  only  received  my 
accounts  from  perfons  that  lived  in  the  times  of  which  I  am 
writing ;  but  have  alfo  pafiTed  the  Alps,  for  the  fake  of  gain- 
ing a  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON  the  third  day  after  the  Carthaginians  had  begun  their 
march,  the  Roman  Conful  Publius  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  had  pafTed  the  river.  When  he  found  that  the 
enemy  was  gone,  his  furprize  was  very  great ;  and  not  indeed 
without  good  reafon.  For  he  had  perfuaded  himfeif,  that 
they  would  by  no  means  venture  to  pafs  that  way  into  Italy, 
amidft  fo  many  barbarous  nations,  noted  for  their  fraud  and 
perfidy.  But  as  he  faw  however,  that  they  had  made  the 
attempt,  he  returned  in  hafte  to  his  (hips,  and  ordered  all  the 
forces  immediately  to  embark.  And  having  fent  away  his 
brother  into  Spain,  he  fleered  his  courfe  back  again  to  Italy: 
defigning  to  march  with  the  greateft  diligence  through  Tyr- 
rhenia;  and  fo  to  reach  the  Alps,  before  the  Carthaginians 
ihould  be  able  to  have  pafTed  thofe  mountains.  The  latter, 
continuing  their  route  forwards,  arrived,  after  four  days  march 
from  the  pafTage  of  the  Rhone,  at  a  place  that  was  very  fertile 
in  corn,  and  pofTefTed  by  a  numerous  people.  It  was  called 
the  Ifland :  becaufe  the  Rhone  and  Ifara,  running  on  both 
fides  of  it,  fall  together  below,  and  fharpen  the  land  into  a 
point.  This  place,  both  in  it's  fize  and  figure,  refembles  that 
part  of  i^^gypt  which  is  called  the  Delta :  with  this  difference, 
only,  that  one  of  the  fides  of  the  latter  is  wafhed  by  the.  fea,, 
which  receives  the  rivers  that  inclofe  the  other  two,  whereas 
the  third  fide  of  the  Ifland  is  defended  by  a  chatn  of  very 
rough  and  lofty  mountains,  which  indeed  are  almofi:  inacceffi- 
ble.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  were  two  Brothers 
in  arms  againft  each  other,  contending  for  the  fovereignty 
of  the  place.  The  eldeft  of  them  immediately  had  recourfe  to 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  implored  their  aid,  to  fecure  hkn  the 
poffefFion  of  his  rights.   Amiibal  embraced  the  occafion  with.. 
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no  fmall  joy  ;  being  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  would 
refult  from  it  to  himfelf.  Having  joined  his  forces  therefore 
with  this  Prince,  he  defeated  and  drove  out  the  younger  Bro- 
ther, and  was  well  rewarded  by  the  conqueror,  for  the  affifl- 
ance  which  he  had  given  him.  For  he  not  only  fupplied  the 
troops  with  corn  and  other  necefiaries,  in  large  abundance : 
but  exchanged  likewife  all  their  arms  that  were  impaired  and 
worn  by  ufe,  for  others  that  were  found  and  new.  He  fur- 
nifhed  a  great  part  of  the  foldiers  alfo  with  new  habits,  and 
efpecially  with  fhoes ;  which  were  of  fingular  fervice  to  them, 
in  their  march  afterwards  acrofs  the  mountains.  But  the 
chief  advantage  was,  that  he  attended  with  all  his  forces  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  through  the  whole  coun-. 
try  of  the  Allobroges,  which  they  could  not  othervvife  have 
pafled  without  great  fear  and  caution  ;  and  fccured  their 
march  from  infult,  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps. 

When  the  army,  after  they  had  marched  ten  days  along 
the  Rhone,  and  had  reached  the  diftance  of  about  eight 
hundred  ftadia  from  the  place  where  they  paffed  the  river, 
were  juft  now  preparing  to  afcend  the  Alps,  they  found  them- 
felves  in  a  fituation  that  feemed  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  them. 
The  Chiefs  of  the  Allobroges  had  fufrered  them  to  pafs  the 
plains,  without  any  interruption  or  difturbance :  being  re- 
ftrained  in  part  by  their  appreheniions  of  the  Carthaginian 
Cavalry,  and  partly  alfo  by  the  dread  of  thofe  barbarians  that 
followed  in  the  rear.  But  when  the  latter  had  returned  back 
again  to  their  country,  and  Annibal  with  the  foremofi:  of  his 
•troops  was  now  beginning  to  enter  the  difHcult  pafl'es  of  the 
mountains,  they  drew  together  their  forces  in  great  numbers, 
and  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  all  the  pofts  that  commanded  the 
defiles  through  which  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  pafs. 
If  this  defign  had  been  conduced  with  due  fccrecy  and  cau- 
tion,  the  whole  army  muft  have  been  dcftroycd  without 
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refource.  But  as  they  employed  no  pains  to  cover  their  inten- 
tions, the  attempt,  though  it  brought  great  lofs  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  proved  no  lefs  pernicious  to  themfelves. 

For  when  Annibal  perceived,  that  the  enemy  had  thus 
feized  on  all  the  advantageous  pofts,  he  incamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  fent  away  fome  of  the  Gauls  that  ferved 
as  guides  in  his  army,  to  difcover  their  difpodtion,  conduct, 
and  defigns.  When  thefe  returned,  they  acquainted  him, 
that,  during  the  time  of  day,  the  barbarians  remained  conftant 
in  their  ftations,  and  kept  a  careful  guard  upon  them ;  but  re- 
tired, as  foon  as  night  came  on,  to  a  neighbouring  town. 
The  General,  having  formed  his  meafures  upon  this  intelli- 
gence, continued  his  march  in  open  view,  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles ;  and  incamped  very  near  the  enemy. 
And  when  night  came  on,  he  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  remain  in  the  camp :  while 
himfelf,  having  feleded  fome  of  the  braveft  of  the  troops,  and 
difincumbered  them  of  every  thing  that  might  retard  their 
march,  advanced  through  the  pafles,  and  feized  the  pofls 
which  the  enemy  had  now  deferted.  When  day  appeared, 
and  the  barbarians  faw  what  had  happened,  they  were  forced 
to  defift  from  their  firfl  defign.  But  having  afterwards  obferved^ 
that  the  Cavalry,  and  the  beafts  that  conveyed  the  baggage, 
being  crouded  and  prefTed  clofe  together  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  way,  advanced  very  flowly  forwards,  and  not  without  the 
greateft  difficulty,  they  feized  the  occafion  that  appeared  fo  fa- 
vourable, and  fell  upon  them  as  they  marched,  in  many  parts 
at  once.  The  deftrudion  that  enfued  was  very  great ;  efpecially 
of  the  horfes,  and  beafts  of  burthen.  But  the  lofs  of  thefe  was 
rather  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
ftood,  than  to  any  efforts  of  the  enemy.  For  as  the  way  was 
not  only  very  rough  and  narrow,  but  was  bounded  alfo  on 
.every  fide  by  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  the  beafts,  that  were 
loaded  with  the  baggage,  were  overturned  by  every  fhock. 
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and  hurried  headlong  with  their  burthens  down  the  preci- 
pices. This  diforder  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  Horfes 
that  were  wounded.  For  thefe,  being  rendered  fenfelefs  and 
ungovernable,  not  only  fell  againft  the  beafts  of  burthen  that 
were  near  them,  but  forcing  their  way  alfo  through  the  ranks 
as  they  were  labouring  to  advance,  filled  every  thing  with 
tumult,  and  bore  down  all  that  was  within  their  reach. 

But  Annibal,  perceiving  this  diforder,  and  reflecfting  with 
himfelf,  that  the  lofs  of  the  baggage  alone  muft  prove  fatal 
to  his  army,  though  all  the  troops  fhould  efcape  with  fafety, 
advanced  now  in  hafte  to  their  affiftance,  with  the  forces  that 
had  gained  the  hills  in  the  night  before:  and  rufhing  down 
with  violence  upon  the  enemy  from  thofe  eminencies,  he 
killed  great  numbers  of  them ;  but  not  without  an  equal  lofs. 
For  the  cries  and  conflict  of  thefe  new  combatants  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  former  tumult  of  the  march.    At  laft  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Allobroges  were  flain,  and  the  reft 
forced  to  fly.   Annibal  then  conduced  through  the  pafTes, 
though  not  without  the  greatefl:  pains  and  difficulty,  what 
remained  of  the  Cavalry  and  beafts  of  burthen.    And  having 
afterwards  afTembled  as  many  of  the  troops  as  he  was  able  to 
draw  together  after  the  diforder  of  the  late  adion,  he  ad- 
vanced againft  the  town,  from  whence  the  enemy  had  made 
their  attack  upon  him.   As  the  place  was  in  a  manner  quite 
deferted  by  the  people,  who  had  all  gone  out  in  fearch  of 
booty,  he  became  mafter  of  it  upon  his  firft  approach  ;  and 
from  thence  drew  many  great  advantages,  with  refpedt  both 
to  the  prefent  and  to  future  ufe.   For  befides  the  horfes,  beafts 
of  burthen,  and  prifoners  which  he  gained  ;  he  found  like- 
wife  in  it  fo  large  a  quantity  both  of  corn  and  cattle,  that  it 
proved  fufficient  to  fupport  the  army  during  two  or  three  days 
march.    By  this  conqueft  alfo,  the  people  that  lived  along 
the  fides  of  the  mountains  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  feared 
to  engage  in  any  new  attempt  againft  him. 

Annibal, 
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Annibal,  having  refted  in  this  place  during  one  whole  day, 
again  decamped,  and  continued  his  march  to  fome  diftance 
forwards,  without  any  accident.    But  on  the  fourth  day,  he 
fell  a  fecond  time  into  a  danger,  from  which  it  was  not  eafy 
to  efcape.   The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  the  mountains, 
having  formed  the  defign  of  furprifing  him  by  treachery,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  with  green  branches  in  their  hands,  and 
crowns  upon  their  heads :  which  is  the  fignal  of  Peace  among 
the  barbarous  nations,  as  the  Caduceus  is  among  the  Greeks, 
Annibal,  being  unwilling  to  truft  too  haftily  to  thefe  appearances, 
queftioned  them  with  great  exadnefs,  concerning  their  inten- 
tions, and  the  purpofe  of  their  coming.  They  anfwered,  that 
having  been  informed  that  he  had  taken  a  neighbouring  town, 
and  deftroyed  all  thofe  that  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  him, 
they  were  come  to  affure  him,  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
do  him  any  injury,  and  to  requeft,  that  he  would  offer  none 
to  them.   They  promifed  alfo,  that  they  would  leave  fome 
hoftages  in  his  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fincerity.  Annibal 
flill  was  doubtful  and  irrefolute,  and  apprehended  fome  ill  de- 
iign.    But  when  he  had  reflefted  with  himfelf,  that  his  com- 
pliance with  the  terms,  which  this  people  now  propofed, 
might  ferve  perhaps  to  render  them  more  mild  and  cautious ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  cafe  he  fhould  rejed:  them, 
they  would  not  fail  to  adt  againft  him  as  open  enemies ;  he  at 
laft  refolved  to  embrace  their  offers,  and,  in  appearance  at 
leaft,  to  confider  them  as  friends.   The  barbarians  brought 
'  their  hoftages ;  fupplied  the  army  liberally  with  cattle ;  and 
gave  themfelves  up  to  the  Carthaginians  with  fo  little  referve 
or  caution,  that  Annibal  was  in  a  great  degree  induced  to 
throw  away  all  fufpicion ;  and  even  intrufted  them  with  the 
charge  of  leading  the  army  through  the  reft  of  the  defiles. 
But  when  the  Carthaginians,  after  two  days  march  under  the 
condud:  of  thefe  guides,  were  now  engaged  in  pafling  through 
a  valley,  that  was  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  fteep  and  in- 
3  fuperable 
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fuperable  precipices,  fuddenly  this  treacherous  people  appeared 
behind  them  in  great  numbers,  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the  rear; 
In  this  fituation,  the  whole  army  muft  inevitably  have  been 
deftroyed,  if  Annibal,  who  ftill  retained  fome  little  doubt  of 
their  lincerity,  had  not  placed,  by  a  wife  precaution,  the  bag- 
gage with  the  Cavalry  at  the  head  of  all  the  march,  and  the 
heavy  Infantry  behind.  Thefe  troops  fuftained  the  attack, 
and  in  part  repelled  the  impending  ruin.  The  lofs  however 
was  very  great,  both  of  men,  and  horfes,  and  beafts  of  bur- 
then. For  the  barbarians,  advancing  ftill  along  the  fummit 
of  the  mountains,  as  the  Carthaginians  continued  their  march 
through  the  valley,  both  by  flinging  ftones,  and  rolling  down 
fragments  of  the  rocks  upon  them,  fpread  fo  great  terror  and 
diforder  through  the  army,  that  Annibal,  with  one  half  of  the 
troops,  was  forced  to  take  his  ftation  for  the  night  upon  a 
naked  and  defert  rock,  to  fecure  the  Cavalry  and  baggage,  till 
they  had  all  pafled  the  valley.  And  this  was  at  laft  accom- 
plillied.  But  fuch  was  the  roughnefs  and  the  difficulty  of  thefe 
defiles,  that  the  whole  night  was  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the 
work. 

On  the  following  day,  the  enemy  being  now  retired,  the 
Carthaginian  General  joined  the  Cavalry,  and  continued  his 
march  tow^ards  the  fummit  of  the  Alps.  From  this  time,  the 
barbarians  never  came  to  attack  him  in  any  very  numerous 
body.  But  fome  ftraggling  parties  of  them,  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  different  places,  and  falling,  as  occafion 
ferved,  fometimes  upon  the  foremoft  troops,  and  fometimes 
on  the  rear,  gave  frequent  interruption  to  his  march,  and  car- 
ried away  a  part  of  the  baggage.  The  Elephants  were  chiefly 
ferviceable  upon  thefe  occafions.  For  on  which  fide  foever 
they  advanced,  the  enemy  were  fti'uck  with  terror  at  the 
fight,  and  never  ventured  to  approach.  On  the  ninth  day, 
having  gained  at  laft  the  fummit  of  the  mountains,  he  there 
fixed,  his  camp,  and  refted  during  two-  whole  days :  tliat  he 

might 
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might  give  fome  eafe  and  refrefhraent  to  the  troops,  that  had 
performed  their  march  with  fafety  ;  and  that  the  others  might 
aifo  join  him,  who  were  not  yet  arrived.  During  this  time, 
many  of  the  wounded  horfes,  and  of  the  beads  that  had 
thrown  their  burthens  in  the  late  diforders  of  the  march, 
having  followed  the  traces  of  the  army,  arrived  unexpe(fledly 
in  the  cam.p. 

It  was  now  near  the  time  of  Winter.  The  mountains  were 
already  covered  deep  with  fnow ;  and  the  whole  army  feemed 
to  be  under  the  greateft  dejedion  and  difmay :  being  not 
only  exhaufted  by  the  miferies  which  they  had  fuffered,  but 
difheartened  alfo  by  the  view  of  thofe  that  were  yet  to  come. 
Annibal  therefore  had  recourfe  to  the  only  expedient  that  re- 
mained to  raife  their  drooping  courage.  He  aflembled  the 
troops  together  ;  and  from  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  which, 
when  conlidered  with  regard  to  Italy,  appear  to  ftand  as  the 
Citadel  of  all  the  country,  pointed  to  their  view  the  plains 
beneath  that  were  watered  by  the  Po  ;  and  reminded  them 
of  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the  Gauls  towards  them.  He 
fhewed  them  alfo  the  very  ground,  upon  which  Rome  itfelf 
was  fituated.  By  this  profped,  they  were  in  fome  degree  re- 
covered from  their  fears.  On  the  morrow  therefore  they  de- 
camped, and  began  to  defcend  the  mountains.  There  was 
now  no  enemy  that  oppofed  their  paffage  ;  except  fome  lurk- 
ing parties  only,  which  fometimes  fell  upon  them  by  furprize, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder.  But  by  reafon  of  the  fnows,  and  the 
badnefs  of  the  ground,  their  lofs  was  not  much  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  fufFered  in  the  afcent.  For  the  way  was  not 
only  very  fteep  and  narrow,  but  fo  entirely  covered  alfo  by 
the  fnow,  that  the  feet  knew  not  where  to  tread  with  fafety. 
And  as  often  as  they  turned  aiide  from  the  proper  track,  they 
were  inftantly  hurried  down  fome  precipice.  Yet  the  foldiers, 
to  whom  fuch  accidents  were  now  become  familiar,  fuftained 
all  this  mifery  with  an  amazing  firmnefs.    At  lafl:  they  came- 

to 
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to  a  place,  which  neither  the  Elephants,  nor  the  beafts  of 
burthen,  could  in  any  manner  pafs.  For  the  ground,  which 
was  before  extremely  fleep  and  broken,  to  the  length  of  a 
ftadium  and  a  half,  had  again  very  lately  fallen  away,  and 
left  the  road  fo  narrow,  that  it  was  quite  impradlicable.  At 
this  fight,  the  troops  again  were  feized  with  confternation ; 
and  even  began  to  lofe  all  the  hopes  of  fafety.  Annibal  at 
firfl  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  route,  by  changing  the  direclion 
of  his  march,  and  making  a  circuit  round  it.  But  he  foon 
was  forced  to  defift  from  that  defign.  For  the  way  on  every 
fide  was  utterly  infuperable  ;  through  an  accident  of  a  fingu- 
lar  kind,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Alps.  The  fnows  of  the  for- 
mer year,  having  remained  unmelted  upon  the  mountains, 
were  now  covered  over  by  thofe  that  had  fallen  in  the  prefent 
winter.  The  latter  being  foft,  and  of  no  great  depth,  gave 
an  eafy  admifTion  to  the  feet.  But  when  thefe  were  trodden 
through,  and  the  foldiers  began  to  touch  the  fnows  that  lay 
beneath,  which  were  now  become  fo  firm  that  they  would 
yield  to  no  impreflion,  their  feet  both  fell  at  once  from  under 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  walking  upon  the  edge  of  fome 
high  and  flippery  precipice.  And  this  mifchance  drew  after 
it  a  flill  worfe  accident.  For  when  they  flruggled  with  their 
hands  and  knees  to  recover  themfelves  from  their  fall,  as  the 
ground  was  every  where  extremely  fteep,  they  were  then  fure 
to  Aide  away  with  greater  violence  and  rapidity  than  before ; 
carrying  likewife  with  them  whatever  they  had  grafped  for 
their  fupport.  The  beafts  alfo  that  were  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, having  by  their  endeavours  to  rife  again  when  they  had 
fallen,  broken  the  furface  of  the  lower  fnow,  remained  clofely 
wedged  in  the  pits  which  they  had  made ;  and  by  the  weight 
of  the  burthens  under  which  they  lay,  as  well  as  from  the 
unyielding  firmnefs  of  the  fnows  around  them,  were  fixed  im- 
moveably  iri  the  place. 

When  this  attempt  was  thus  found  to  be  impradicable, 
Vol.  I.  .  K  k  -  Annibal 
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Annibal  returned  again  to  the  narrow  road  which  he  had 
quitted ;  and  having  removed  the  fnow,  he  incamped  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  and  ordered  the  foldiers  to  make  a  firm 
and  level  way  along  the  precipice  itfelf.    And  this,  with 
the  expence  of  vaft  pains  and  labour,  was  at  lafi:  efFeded :  fo 
that  in  one  day's  time,  there  was  fufficient  room  for  the. 
horfes  and  the  beafts  of  burthen  to  defcend.  Thefe  were  im- 
mediately condudled  down;  and  having  gained  the  plains,  were 
fent  away  to  pafture,  in  places  where  no  fnow  had  fallen. 
The  Numidians  were  then  commanded  to  enlarge  the  road, . 
that  the  Elephants  might  alfo  pafs.    But  fo  laborious  was  the 
tafk,  that,  though  frefh  men  ftill  fuceeedcd  to  thofe  that  were, 
fatigued,  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  they  com- 
pleted it,  in  three  days  continued  toil:  after  which,  thefe 
beafts  came  down  the  mountains ;  being  almoft.  exhaufted 
and  fpent  with  famine.    For  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  which  are, 
covered  through  all  feafons  with  perpetual  fnows,  produce 
neither  tree  nor  pafture :  though  the  middle  parts  on  both 
fides  of  them  abound  with  woods  and  forefts,  and  are  proper 
to  be  cultivated.    Annibal  then  defcended  laft,  with  all  the 
army  ;  and  thus  on  the  third  day  gained  the  plains :  having 
loft  great  numbers  of  his  foldiers  in  the  march  ;  as  well  in 
pafiing  rivers,  as  in  the  engagements  which  he  was  forced 
to  fuftain.    Many  of  his  men  had  alfo  perifhed,  among  the 
precipices  of  the  Alps :  and  a  far  greater  number  of  the  horfes, 
and  beafts  of  burthen.   And  having  thus  at  laft  completed  his 
journey  from  New  Carthage,  in  five  months  time  :  fifteen 
days  of  which  were  employed  in  paffing  over  the  Alps ;  he. 
now  boldly  entered  the  territory  of  the  Infubrians,  and  the 
plains  that  are  watered  by  the  Po :  though  the  whole  of  his 
Infantry,  that  was  left,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  Africans,  and  eight  thoufand  Spaniards ;  and  his 
Cavalry,  to  fix  thoufand  only  :  as  we  learn  from  an  account^ 
that  was  engraven  by  his  orders,  on  a  Column  near  Lacinium. 

About 
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About  the  fame  time,  the  Roman  Conful  Publius,  having 
fent  away  his  brother,  as  we  before  related,  with  the  greate^ 
part  of  the  army,  into  Spain,  exhorting  him  to  profecute  the 
war  with  vigour  againft  Afdrubal  in  that  country,  landed  at 
Pifae,  with  a  fmall  body  of  forces  only.  But  having  taken  his 
route  through  Tyrrhenia,  and  increaic^  his  army  with  the 
legions  that  were  then  in  action,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Praetors,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  he  came  and 
incamped  alfo  near  the  Po ;  with  defign  to  prefs  the  enemy, 
and  force  them  to  an  engagement  without  delay. 

Thus  then  have  we  brought  thefe  Generals  together ;  and 
fixed  the  fcene  of  the  war  in  Italy.  But  before  we  go  on  to 
recount  the  battles  that  enfued,  it  may  be  proper  jufi:  to  fpeak 
of  certain  matters,  which  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  deferve 
a  place  in  this  part  of  our  Hiftory.  For  as  we  have  often 
taken  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  to  give  a  full  de- 
fcription  of  various  places  that  occurred,  both  in  Spain  and 
Afric,  many  will  be  ready  to  inquire,  from  whence  it  hap- 
pens, that  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Straits  that  are 
formed  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Sea  beyond ; 
together  with  the  properties  and  accidents  that  are  pecuHar  to 
them  :  of  the  Britifh  iflands ;  with  the  manner  of  making  tin : 
and  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  that  are  found  in  Spain :  efpc- 
cially  iince  other  writers,  who  have  treated  of  thefe  fubjeAs  in 
a  very  copious  manner,  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  in  all 
that  they  report. 

It  mufb  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  things  are  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  defign  of  Hiffory.  EuC  I  confidered 
with  myfelf,  that  a  feparate  difcuflion  of  every  one,  as  they 
occurred,  would  too  much  break  the  courfe  of  the  narration, 
and  divert  the  reader  from  thofe  tranfa6tions  which  are  the 
proper  Subject  of  this  work  :  and  in  the  next  place,  that  it 
^would  be  far  more  ufeful  likewife,  to  take  a  view  of  all  of 
them  together,  in  fome  time  and  place  referved  exprefsly  for 
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that  purpofe ;  in  v/hich  we  might  be  able  to  explain  at  large 
whatever  has  been  known  with  truth  concerning  them.  Let 
no  one  therefore  think  it  flrange,  if,  whenever  any  other  fub- 
jecls  of  the  fame  kind  prefent  themfelves  in  the  progrefs  of  our 
Hiflory,  we  fhould  forbear  to  enter  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  them.  To  expecl  that  an  hiflorian  fhould  croud  his 
work  in  every  part  with  thefe  defcriptions,  is  indeed  a  proof 
of  a  very  vitious  and  uninformed  judgment.  Such  readers  may 
very  properly  be  compared  with  thofe  men  of  liquorifh  palates, 
who  tafte  eagerly  of  every  difh  that  is  fet  before  them  ;  and, 
amidft  fo  great  a  variety  of  meats,  not  only  lofe  the  prefent 
relifh  of  what  they  eat,  but  make  their  whole  food  pernicious 
to  the  body,  which  it  was  defigned  to  ftrengthen  and  fuftain. 
In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  thefe  mixed  hiftories,  as  they  afford 
no  pure  or  genuine  entertainment  in  the  reading,  fo  neither 
are  they  able  to  convey  any  found  and  lafling  nourilhment  to 
the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  reafons,  that  induced  me  to  referve  the 
full  confideration  of  all  thefe  fubjecls  for  a  profeffed  and  fepa- 
rate  Inquiry,  there  are  many  that  might  now  be  mentioned. 
But  the  chief  and  moft  confiderable  of  them  is,  that  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  hillorians,  who  have  ever  treated  of 
the  Situation  and  the  properties  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
habitable  world,  have  fallen  into  numberlefs  miftakes,  in  al- 
mofl  all  which  they  relate.  It  will  be  neceffary  therefore  to 
refute  and  redlify  their  accounts,  not  by  fome  flight  and  cur- 
fo'ry  remarks,  but  in  a  full  and  deliberate  examination  of 
them.  We  muft  be  careful  however  to  remember,  that  their 
labours  deferve  upon  the  whole  rather  praife  than  cenfure ; 
and  that  their  errors  are  always  to  be  corrected  in  the  gentleft 
manner :  fince  it  is  certain,  that  they  would  themfeWes  retradl 
and  alter  many  paffages  in  their  works,  if  they  were  now  alive. 
For  in  former  times,  there  were  but  few  among  the  Greeks, 
that  made  any  attempt  to  extend  their  fearch  into  thofe  places 
4  whichi 
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which  we  call  the  boundary  of  the  earth.  The  difficulties  in 
their  way  were  indeed  almoft  infuperable.  Many  dangers 
were  to  be  encountered  by  Tea ;  and  more,  and  greater  upon 
land.  And  when  any,  either  by  choice  or  accident,  had  gained 
an  entrance  into  thole  countries,  yet  becaufe  fome  parts  were 
deftitute  of  ail  inhabitants,  and  others  poffefTed  by  a  race  of 
men,  whofe  manners  were  uncultivated  and  wholly  barbarous, 
it  was  fcarcely  poflible,  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  examine 
with  their  own  proper  eyes  even  into  a  fmall  part  only  of  the 
things  that  deferved  their  notice.  Nor  could  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  they  were  Grangers  to  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, ever  gain  the  information  that  was  requilite,  in  thofe 
which  they  had  opportunity  of  feeing.  And  even  thofe  few, 
that  were  able  in  fome  degree  to  furmount  thefe  difficulties, 
were  all  difpofed  to  enlarge  their  defcriptions  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  :  and  having  neither  fenfe  nor  candour 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  plain  and  fimple  truth,  invented  ftrange 
and  incredible  fidlions  of  prodigies  and  monfters ;  report- 
ing many  things,  which  they  had  never  feen  ;  and  many  alfo, 
that  had  no  exiftence.  Since  therefore  all  thefe  circumftances 
concurred  to  render  it  not  only  difficult,  but  utterly  impofli- 
ble  to  gain  any  accurate  and  certain  knowledge  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, we  ought  by  no  means  to  pafs  too  fevere  a  cenfure  upon 
the  old  hiftorians,  for  their  miftakes  or  omiffions  in  thefe 
matters:  but  on  the  contrary,  fhould  rather  be  perfuaded, 
that  they  deferve  our  acknowledgements  and  thanks ;  on  ac- 
count even  of  the  little  information  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  ;  and  that,  amidft  thofe  numerous  difficulties,  they 
were  able  as  it  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  genuine  dis- 
coveries. But  in  thefe  times,  fince  all  Afia  has  been  opened 
to  us  by  the  arms  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  Roman  victories,  fo  that  every  place  and  every 
country  is  now  become  acceffible  either  by  fea  or  land  ;  and 
fince  men  of  eminence  in  the  w^orld  have  fhewn  great  eagernefs 
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and  zeal  in  making  thefe  refearches ;  employing  in  them  all 
that  leifure  which  they  now  enjoy  from  the  bufinefs  of  war 
and  the  care  of  publick  affairs  ;  it  iniy  with  reafon  be  ex- 
pelled, that,  by  the  help  of  thefe  advantages,  we  fhould  at 
lafl:  be  able  to  remove  the  obfcurity,  in  which  thefe  inquiries 
have  hitherto  been  involved.  And  this  is  the  tafk,  which  I 
fhall  undertake  in  it's  proper  place :  and  fhall  endeavour  to 
give  thofe  readers,  whofe  tafte  is  gratified  by  fuch  defcriptions, 
a  clear  and  perfect  iniight  into  all  thefe  fubjeds.  For  I  have 
expofed  myfelf,  without  refer ve,  both  to  great  fatigue,  and 
many  dangers,  in  traverling  all  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  and 
in  voyaging  alfo  upon  the  exterior  Sea,  by  which  thefe  parts 
of  the  world  are  bounded  ;  that  I  might  be  able  to  corre6l 
with  fome  afiurance  the  miftakes  of  former  writers,  and  lay- 
open  the  knowledge  of  thefe  countries  to  the  Greeks.  But  we 
fhall  now  leave  this  digreffion  :  and  go  on  to  the  recital  of  the 
battles  that  were  fought  in  Italy. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

TH  E  Carthaginian  General,  having  now  entered  Italy, 
with  the  forces  which  we  have  already  particularly 
mentioned,  at  firft  incamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  that 
lie  might  give  fome  eafe  and  refrefhment  to  his  troops.  Indeed 
the  prefent  condition  of  his  army  was  miferable  almofl  beyond 
cxpreffion.  For  befides  the  hardfhips  which  they  had  fuftained 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  both  in  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing  the  mountains,  the  want  of  fuch  provifions  as  were  ne- 
cefiary,  and  the  difeafes  alfo  which  their  bodies  had  contraded 
from  negleft  and  naftinefs,  had  changed  them  into  fpedtacles 
of  horror  :  while  the  greater  part  feemed  voluntarily  to  fink 
beneath  their  fufferings,  and  even  to  reject  all  thoughts  both 
of  life  and  fafety.  For  in  a  march  fo  long  and  difficult,  it 
.was  utterly  impoffible  to  bring  with  them  fuch  fupplies,  as 
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rtiight  fully  fatisfy  the  wants  of  fo  numerous  an  army :  and 
even  thofe  which  they  had  brought  were  almofl  all  loft  among 
the  precipices,  with  the  beafts  that  carried  them.  This  army 
therefore,  which,  when  it  paffed  the  Rhone,  confifted  of 
thirty- eight  thoufand  Foot  and  eight  thoufand  Horfe,  was 
now  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  that  number.  The  reft  had 
periftied  among  the  mountains.  And  thofe  that  were  left 
alive,  were  fo  much  worn  and  altered  by  continued  fufterings, 
that  their  appearance  was  fcarcely  human. 

The  firft  care  therefore,  to  which  Annibal  now  gave  his 
whole  attention,  was  to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
troops,  and  by  proper  refrefhment  to  reftore  both  the  men 
and  horfes  to  their  former  ftate.  When  this  was  done,  he  in- 
vited the  Taurinians,  who  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps^  and 
were  at  this  time  engaged  in  war  with  the  Infubrians,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  to  aflift  him  with  their  forces. 
And  when  his  offers  were  rejedled  by  them,  he  marched  and 
incamped  before  the  ftrongeft  of  their  cities ;  and  having 
taken  it  after  three  days  fiege,  killed  all  that  were  found  in 
arms  againft  him  in  the  place.  By  this  feverity,  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  were  all  ftruck  with  terror,  and  fubmitted 
at  difcretion.  The  reft  of  the  Gauls,  that  inhabited  thefe 
plains,  were  impatient  to  take  arms  in  favour  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  they  had  at  firft  defigned.  But  becaufe  the  legions, 
that  were  fent  from  Rome,  had  paffed  through  many  of  their 
States,  and  had  avoided  all  the  ambufcades  that  were  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  they  were  forced  to  remain  quiet  for  the 
prefent ;  and  fome  were  even  compelled  to  join  the  Romans. 
Annibal  therefore,  wifely  judging  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft, 
refolved  to  continue  his  march  forwards  without  delay  ;  and, 
by  fome  action  of  importance,  to  fix  the  confidence  of  thofe 
that  were  difpofed  to  embrace  his  party,  and  encourage  them 
to  ad  without  reftraint,  for  the  adv^ancement  of  their  com- 
mon hopes. 
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But  while  he  was  preparing  all  things  for  the  execution  of 
this  dcfign,  the  report  arrived,  that  Publius  with  his  army  had 
already  palTed  the  Po,  and  was  now  at  no  great  diftance  from 
him.  At  hrfl:,  Annibai  could  fcarcely  give  credit  to  the  news.- 
Not  many  days  were  paft,  fince  he  had  left  the  Romans  upon' 
the '  banks  of  the  Rhone.  And  as  the  pafTage  by  fea  from 
Mafiilia  to  the  Tyrrhenian  coaft  was  both  long  and  difficult, 
fo  the  diftance  alfo  from  thence  through  Italy,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  was  very  great,  and  the  way  by  no  means  eafy  or 
commodious  for  an  army.  But  as  the  fadl  received  fuller  con- 
firmation, he  was  beyond  meafure  furprized,  both  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  attempt,  and  at  the  fuccefs  likewife,  with  which 
the  Conful  had  carried  it  into  execution.  Publius,  on  his  part 
alfo,  was  not  lefs  aftonifhed.  For  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf, 
either  that  Annibai  would  never  venture  to  take  his  route 
acrofs  the  Alps,  with  an  army  that  was  all  compofed  of  fo- 
reign troops  ;  or  if  he  did,  that  he  muft  inevitably  be  loft  in 
the  attempt.  But  when  he  heard,  that  he  had  not  only  pafied 
the  mountains,  but  w^as  already  laying  fiege  to  fome  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  he  was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  daring 
and  undaunted  fpirit  of  this  General.  At  Rome  alfo,  the  fur- 
prize  was  not  at  all  more  moderate.  For  while  the  report, 
that  Saguntum  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  ftill  founded 
in  their  ears,  and  all  their  meafures  were  fuited  to  that  event; 
when  they  had  fent  away  the  Confuls  but  juft  before,  the  one 
to  make  a  diverfion  of  the  war  in  Afric,  and  the  other  to  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  in  Spain ;  on  a  fudden  they 
are  informed,  that  Annibai  is  already  arrived  in  Italy  with 
his  army.  This  wonderful  celerity,  as  it  almofl:  exceeded  all 
belief,  fo  it  filled  them  alfo  with  the  greateft  apprehenfioris. 
They  immediately  fend  notice  to  Tiberius,  who  ftill  lay  at 
Lilybasum,  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Italy.  They  direct 
him  to  deiift  from  his  firft  defign,  and  return  again  to  defend 
his  country.   The  Conful,  having  received  thefe  orders,  fent 
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back  the  fleet  to  Rome  ;  and  commanded  the  Tribunes  to 
draw  together  all  the  legionary  forces  with  the  greateft  dili- 
gence ;  and  that,  on  a  day  which  he  prefcribed,  they  (Lou Id 
meet  him  at  Ariminum :  a  town  fituated  near  the  Adriatic 
coaft,  in  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  thofe  plains  that  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Po.  In  a  word,  fo  contrary  were  the  prefent 
accidents  to  all  that  had  been  expeded  or  forefeen,  that  the 
confternation  foon  became  general  among  the  people,  and 
held  their  minds  in  anxious  fufpenfe  for  the  event. 

But  Annibal  and  Publius,  as  they  now  approached  each 
other,  endeavoured  feverally  to  animate  their  troops  ;  by  all 
the  motives  which  the  prefent  conjundlure  fuggefled  to 
them.  Upon  this  occafion,  Annibal  contrived  the  following 
expedient.  Having  afTcmbled  together  all  the  forces,  he 
brought  before  them  the  young  prifoners,  whom  he  had 
taken  among  thofe  barbarians  that  had  difturbed  his  march 
acrofs  the  Alps.  With  a  view  to  the  defign  which  he  now  put 
in  pradice,  he  had  before  given  orders,  that  thefe  wretches 
fliould  be  treated  with  the  laft  fe verity.  They  were  loaded 
with  heavy  chains :  their  bodies  were  emaciated  with  hunger  ; 
and  mangled  by  blows  and  ftripes.  In  this  condition,  he  now 
placed  them  in  the  midfl  of  the  aflembly ;  and  threw  before 
them  fome  fuits  of  Gallic  armour,  fuch  as  their  Kings  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  wear,  when  they  engaged  in  fingle  combat.  He 
ordered  fome  horfes  alfo  to  be  fet  before  them  ;  and  military 
habits,  that  were  very  rich  and  fplendid.  He  then  demanded 
ot  the  young  men,  which  of  them  were  willing  to  try  their 
fate  in  arms  againft  each  other  ;  on  condition  that  the  con- 
queror fhould  poflefs  thofe  fpoils  that  were  before  their  eyes, 
while  the  vanquifhed  would  be  releafed  by  death  from  all  his 
miferies.  The  captives  with  one  voice  cried  out,  and  teflified 
the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  engage.  Annibal  then  commanded, 
that  lots  fhould  be  cafi:  among  them  :  and  that  thofe  two, 
upon  whom  the  lot  fhould  fall,  fhould  take  the  arms  that 
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were  before  them,  and  begin  the  combat.  When  the  prifoners 
heard  thefe  orders,  they  extended  their  hands  towards  the 
heavens ;  and  every  one  mod  fervently  implored  the  Gods, 
that  the  lot  to  fight  might  be  his  own.  And  no  fooner  was 
their  chance  decided,  than  thofe  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  en- 
gage, appeared  filled  with  joy,  while  the  reft  were  mournful 
and  dejeded.  When  the  combat  alfo  was  determined,  the 
captives,  that  were  by  lot  exxluded  from  the  trial,  pronounced 
him  who  had  loft  his  life  in  the  engagement  to  be  in  their 
fight  not  lefs  happy  than  the  conqueror  :  fince  by  dying  he 
was  releafed  from  all  that  wretchednefs,  which  they  were  ftill 
condemned  to  fuffer.  The  fame  refiedions  arofe  alfo  in  the 
minds  of  the  Carthaginian  foldiers  :  who,  from  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  dead  with  the  ill  fate  of  thofe  that  were 
led  back  again  to  chains  and  torture,  declared  the  former 
to  be  happy,  and  gave  their  pity  to  the  fuiFerings  of  the 
latter. 

M^hen  Annibal  perceived,  that  this  contrivance  had  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  all  the  army  the  efFedl  that  was  in*- 
tended  from  it,  he  came  forvv'ards  in  the  aflembly,  and  told 
the  foldiers  :  *'  That  he  had  offered  that  fpedacle  to  their 
view,  that,  when  they  had  difcerned  their  own  condition  in 
the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  captives,  they  might  more  clearly 
judge  what  refolutions  were  mofl:  proper  to  be  taken,  and  in 
what  manner  they  might  beft  form  their  con  dud:,  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances.  That  in  the  combat  which  they  had  feen, 
and  the  prize  propofed  to  the  conqueror,  v/as  difplayed  a  per- 
fed  image  of  that  (late,  into  which  they  were  themfelves  now 
brought  by  fortune.  That  fuch  was  their  fituation,  that  they 
mull:  either  conquer,  or  be  fiain  in  battle,  or  elfe  fall  aUve 
into  the  pov/er  of  their  enemies.  That  by  conqueft,  they 
would  obtain  a  prize,  not  of  horfes  and  military  habits,  but  the 
.  Vv'hole  wealth  and  riches  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  would  thus 
bpeome  the  happiefl:  of  mankind.    That  if  they  were  to  fall 
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in  battle,  they  could  then  only  die  ;  without  being  firfl  ex- 
pofed  to  any  kind  of  mifery  ;  and  contending,  to  their  lateft 
breath,  for  the  mofl:  glorious  of  all  vi6tories.  But  on  the 
j  other  hand,  in  cafe  that  they  were  conquered,  and  the  love  of 
;  life  fliould  flatter  them  with  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  efcape 
;  by  flight,  or  fhould  they  even  confent  upon  any  terms  to  live 
i  after  their  defeat ;  it  was  manifeft  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
nothing  but  the  extremity  of  wretchednefs  could  await  them. 
I  For  furely  there  were  none  among  them,  who,  when  they  had 
confldered  how  vafl  a  length  of  country  they  had  traverfed, 
;  what  enemies  had  oppofed  them  in  their  way,  and  what 
large  and  rapid  rivers  they  were  forced  to  pafs,  could  be  fo 
wholly  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  judgement  as  ever  to  be 
perfuaded,  that  it  was  poflible  to  regain  their  feveral  countries. 
He  conjured  them  therefore  to  throw  away  all  fuch  hopes ; 
and  in  judging  of  their  own  ftate  and  fortune,  to  retain  thofe 
fentiments,  which  they  had  juft  now  fhewn  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  Captives.  That,  as  in  that  cafe  they  de- 
clared both  the  man  that  conquered,  and  him  who  fell  in  the 
combat,  to  be  happy,  and  pitied  thofe  who  were  referved 
alive  ;  fo  their  buflnefs  now  was,  to  conquer  if  it  were  pof- 
flble ;  and  if  not,  to  die  ;  and  on  no  account  to  entertain 
even  the  fmallefl:  expedlation  or  thought  of  life,  in  cafe  that 
they  were  conquered.  That  if  they  would  heartily  embrace 
thefe  fentiments,  and  carry  this  refolution  with  them  into 
action,  there  was  indeed  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
would  both  live  and  conquer.  That  no  troops  were  ever 
known  to  be  defeated,  who  had  once  been  fixed  in  this  deter- 
mination, either  by  necefllty  or  choice.  But  that  on  the  other 
hand,  an  army,  which,  like  the  Romans,  faw  their  country 
open  to  them  on  every  fide,  and  ready  to  receive  all  thole 
that  could  efcape  by  flight,  mufl:  neceflTarily  fall  beneath  the 
efforts  of  men,  whofe  only  hopes  were  placed  in  vidory."  This 
harangue,  together  with  the  fpedtacle  that  had  pafl'ed  before 
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their  eyes,  fully  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  foldiers,  and 
raifed  them  into  fuch  a  temper  as  Annibal  had  defigned.  He 
therefore  applauded  their  difpofltion,  and  difmiffed  the  aflem- 
bly  ;  with  orders,  that  they  fliould  make  all  things  ready  for 
their  march  by  break  of  day. 

Upon  the  fame  day  likevvife,  the  Conful  Publius,  who  had 
already  advanced  beyond  the  Po,  and  defigned  to  continue 
his  march  forwards,  and  to  pafs  the  Ticinus,  fent  away  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  his  troops,  to  lay  a  bridge  acrols  that  river : 
and  having  in  the  mean  time  called  together  the  reft  of  the 
army,  he  harangued  them  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  firft  part  of  his  difcourfe,  he  difplayed  in  many 
words  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and 
recalled  to  their  minds  the  glorious  adions  ol  their  anceftors. 
Speaking  afterwards  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  war,  he  told 
the  foldiers,  that,  even  though  they  had  never  yet  made  any 
trial  of  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  were  in  arms  againft  them, 
they  might  however  be  afilired  of  vidlory,  if  they  would  re- 
member only,  that  their  enemies  were  the  Carthaginians : 
rhofc  very  Carthaginians  who  had  been  fo  often  vanquished 
by  the  Roman  legions,  and  had  fubmitted  to  the  impofition 
ot  repeated  tributes :  and  who  now,  by  an  attempt  not  lefs 
abfurd  than  infolent,  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  againft  a 
people,  to  whom  they  had  paid  fuch  fubjection  as  was  not  far 
removed  from  llavery.  But  ftnce  in  fa6t,  continued  he,  we 
fo  lately  have  experienced,  that  thefe  enemies  want  the  cou- 
rage even  to  ftand  before  us  in  the  field,  what  muft  be  our 
fentiments,  if  we  judge  with  reafon,  concerning  the  iftbe  of 
the  war  ?  For  when  their  Cavalry  was  engaged  with  our^ 
upon  the  Rhone,  they  not  only  loft  great  numbers  of  their 
men,  but  the  reft,  that  were  left  alive,  fled  before  us  in  a 
manner  the  moft  difhonourable,  even  to  their  very  camp. 
Their  General  alfo,  and  all  his  army,  no  fooner  were  informed 
•fA  our  approach,  than  they  retired  with  fuch  precipitation, 
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that  their  retreat  was  rather  to  be  called  a  flight.  It  was  thi&- 
fear  alone,  and  not  their  choice  or  inclination,  that  hurried 
them  acrofs  the  Alps.  Behold  then,  added  he  ;  Annibal  is 
indeed  arrived  in  Italy,  but  his  army  is  loft  among  the  moun- 
tains. And  even  the  few  that  have  efcaped  are  fo  much  wafted 
with  fatigue,  fo  worn,  and  exhaufted  by  the  length  and  diffi- 
culties of  their  march,  that  both  men  and  horfes  are  alike  dif- 
abled,  and  become  unfit  for  all  the  fer vices  of  war.  To 
conquer  fuch  an  enemy,  it  muft  furely  be  fufficient,  to  fhew 
yourfelves  but  once  before  them.  But  if  any  thing  fhould  ftill 
be  wanting  to  fix  your  confidence,  let  my  prefence  here 
among  you  be  confidered  as  a  certain  pledge  of  your  fuccefs. 
For  it  never  can  be  thought,  that  I  iliould  thus  have  left  the 
fleet,  with  the  aflairs  of  Spain  that  were  intrufted  to  my  care, 
and  have  run  with  fo  much  diligence  to  join  the  army  in  this 
country,  unlefs  I  had  been  firft  aftlired  by  the  moft  folid  rea- 
fons,  not  only  that  this  meafure  was  both  wife  and  neceflary 
in  the  prefent  circumftances,  but  that  I  was  haftening  alfo  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  an  eafy  and  undoubted  vidtory." 

The  authority  of  the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  the  truth  that  was 
contained  in  this  difcourfe,  raifed  in  all  the  troops  an  impa- 
tience to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.  Publius  commended  their 
alacrity :  and  exhorting  them  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs  for  adion  upon  the  earlieft  warning,  he  difmilTed  the 
aflembly. 

On  the  following  day,  both  armies  continued  to  advance 
along  the  Ticinus,  on  that  fide  of  it  which  is  neareft  to  the 
Alps ;  the  Romans,  having  the  river  on  their  left ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  upon  their  right.  But  on  the  fecond  day, 
having  received  notice  from  their  foragers,  that  they  were 
now  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other,  they  incamped  fe- 
verally  in  the  place  where  they  then  were.  On  the  third  day, 
Annibal,  having  drawn  out  all  his  Cavalry,  marched  through 
the  plain,  to  yiew  the  fi^tuation  of  the  enemy.    Publius  alfo, 
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with  his  Cavahy  and  Hght-armed  troops,  was  advancing  on 
the  fame  delign.  As  foon  as  they  approached  fo  near  as  to 
difcern  the  dull:  that  was  raifed  on  either  fide,  they  immedi- 
ately ranged  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The  Conful, 
having  placed  his  Hght-armed  troops  in  front,  together  with 
the  Galhc  Horfe,  drew  up  the  reft  in  a  line  behind,  and 
moved  llowly  towards  the  enemy.  Annibal  advanced  to  meet 
him,  having  thrown  into  his  Centre  all  the  bridled  and  heavy 
Cavalry,  and  placed  the  Numidians  on  the  Wings,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  furround  the  Romans.  As  the  Cavalry  on 
both  fides,  as  well  as  the  Generals  themfelv^es,  (hewed  the 
greateft  impatience  to  engage,  the  light-armed  troops,  being 
apprehenfive  that,  as  thefe  bodies  met,  they  fhould  be  born 
down  inftantly  in  the  fliock,  had  fcarcely  throv/n  their  firft 
javelins,  when  they  retired  with  great  precipitation,  through  the 
intervals  of  their  own  fquadrons  that  were  behind  them.  The 
two  bodies  then  advanced  to  adion.  The  battle  was  fierce  on 
botli  fides,  and  the  fuccefs  for  fome  time  doubtful.  For  many 
of  the  combatants  left  their  horfes,  and  m.aintained  the  fight 
on  foot  with  the  greateft  obftinacy.  But  after  fome  time,  the 
.Numidian  Cavalry,  baving  taken  a  circuit  round,  and  falling 
fuddenly  upon  the  light-armed  forces  that  had  fav^d  themfelves 
in  the  rear,  trampled  them  down  in  heaps,  and  from  thence 
advanced  to  charge  the  hindmoft  of  the  fquadrons  that  were 
engaged.  The  Romans,  who  had  hitherto  fuftained  the  fight 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  though  they  loft  many  of  their  men,  they 
had  yet  deftroyed  a  far  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  being 
thus  attacked  by  the  Numidians  in  their  rear,  were  thrown  at 
once  into  diforder,  fo  that  a  general  rout  enfued.  The  greater 
part  fled  different  ways.  But  a  fmall  number  of  them,  having 
formed  themfelves  into  a  body  round  the  perfon  of  the  Con- 
ful, retreated  with  him. 

Publius  immediately  decamped,  and  marched  in  hafte 
through  the  plains,  in  order  to  repafs  the  Po.    For  as  the 
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country  round  him  was  all  flat  and  open,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians fuperior  in  their  Cavalry  ;  and  becaufe  himfelf  alfo 
had  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  late  engagement ;  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  remove  the  troops  vt^ithout  delay  into 
a  place  of  fafety  on  the  other  flde  of  the  river.  Annibal  for 
fome  time  flood  in  expedlation,  that  the  Romans  would  draw 
out  their  Infantry,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle.  But  when 
he  found  that  they  had  left  their  camp,  he  immediately  pur- 
fued,  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  upon  the  Po.  The  bridge  had 
been  broken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
planks  removed.  But  a  body  ot  fix  hundred  men,  that  had 
been  left  to  fecure  that  poft,  and  who  ftill  remained  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Annibal,  being  informed  by  thefe,  that  the  Romans  had  al- 
ready gained  a  great  di^ance  from  him,  immediately  gave  a 
flop  to  the  purfuit ;  and  dire(5ling  his  march  up  the  fiream, 
advanced  along  the  river,  in  fearch  of  a  part  that  might  com- 
modioufly  admit  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  acrofs  it.  After  two 
days  march,  having  found  a  place  that  was  proper  for  this  de- 
Cgn,  he  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  ordered  Afdrubal  to 
conduct  the  army  over  the  river  :  while  himfelf,  who  firft  had 
pafled  it,  gave  audience  to  the  ambafladors,  that  now  came  to 
meet  him  from  all  the  neighbouring  country.  For  the  Gauls 
on  every  fide  no  focner  had  received  the  news  of  the  late  vic- 
tory, than  they  in"imediately  threw  away  all  reftraint :  and 
purfuing  their  hrfl  defign,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fupplied  their  army  both  with  men  and 
fiores.  Annibal  received  all  that  came  to  join  him  with  great 
marks  of  favour  :  and  when  the  army  had  all  pafTed  the  river, 
he  advanced,  in  hafte  along  the  banks,  but  by  a  way  that  was 
contrary  to  his  former  courfe  ;  for  he  now  directed  his  march 
down  the  flream,  v/ith  dcficrn  to  overtake  and'  engnge  the. 
tmmy  v/ithout  d\:lay. 

For  Publius,  after  he  had  retailed  the.  Po,  went  and  ia- 
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camped  near  Placentia,  a  colony  of  the  Romans.  And  being 
perlbaded,  that  he  had  now  placed  the  troops  in  fafety  from 
all  infult,  he  lay  quiet  in  his  poft;  and  attended  carefully  to 
the  cure  both  of  hinifelf,  and  of  thofe  that  were  wounded  with 
him-  in  the  late  engagement.  After  two  days  march  from  the 
place  where  they  had  palTed  the  Po,  the  Carthaginians  arrived 
near  the  enemy  :  and  on  the  third  day,  they  advanced  in 
order,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Romans.  But  as  the  Conful 
ftill  remained  clofe  in  his  intrenchments,  they  again  retired, 
and  incamped  at  the  diflance  of  about  Hhy  ftadia  from 
him. 

At  this  time,  the  Gauls  that  had  joined  the  Roman  army, 
being  perfuaded  that  the  Carthaginians  had  now  the  fairefl: 
profpedt  of  fuccefs,  refolded  to  attack  the  Romans  by  fur- 
prize  :  and  having  fecretly  concerted  their  defign,  they  waited 
in  their  tents  for  the  time  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Supper 
was  now  ended  in  the  camp,  and  the  army  all  retired  to  their 
repofe  ;  when  thefe  men,  having  fullered  the  jfirfl:  part  of  the 
night  to  pafs  v^ithout  any  diflurbance  or  commotion,  at  break 
of  day  took  arms,  being  in  number  about  two  thoufand  Foot 
and  two  hundred  Horfe ;  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  le- 
gions that  were  neareft,  killed  and  wounded  great  numbers  of 
them  :  and  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  thofe  that  were  flain, 
they  carried  them  to  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  were  received  by  Annibal  with  great  acknowledge- 
ments. He  applauded  their  zeal  and  courage ;  and  having 
promifed  them  alfo  fuch  rewards  as  were  due  to  this  impor- 
tant fervice,  he  difmiffed  them  to  their  feveral  cities,  to  inform 
their  countrymen  of  all  that  had  been  tranfa6bed,  and  to  invite 
them  to  join  their  forces  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  knew 
indeed  that,  after  this  flagrant  a6l  of  perfidy  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, they  muft  of  necefllty  be  forced  to  embrace  his  party. 
They  came  accordingly  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards  ;  and 
brought  alfo  with  them  the  Boian  Gauls  ;  who  delivered  to 
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him  the  three  Romans  that  had  been  fent  to  infped  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands,  whom  they  had  treacheroufly  feized  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  as  we  have  before  related.  Annibal 
received  them  all  in  the  moft  favourable  manner;  concluded 
an  alHance  with  them ;  and  made  them  his  affociates  in  the 
war.  But  he  returned  the  prifoners  again  into  their  hands ; 
advifing  them  to  keep  them  carefully,  as  the  means  whereby 
they  might  recover  their  own  hoftages  from  the  Romans,  as 
they  had  at  firll:  defigned. 

The  Conful  Publius  was  thrown  by  this  tranfadlion  into  no 
fmall  anxiety  and  concern.  And  not  doubting  but  that  all 
the  neighbouring  Gauls,  who  before  were  very  ill  difpofed  to- 
wards the  Romans,  would  immediately  join  the  enemy,  he 
thought  it  moft  prudent  to  retire,  and  avoid  the  danger  that 
muft  arife  from  fo  general  a  revolt.  With  this  defign,  about 
three  hours  after  midnight  he  decamped,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  river  Trebia,  and  the  mountains  that  were  near  it: 
being  perfuaded,  that  the  troops  might  there  lie  fecure  againft 
all  attacks ;  as  the  pofts  were  very  ftrong  and  advantageous, 
and  the  country  alfo  on  every  fide  poflefied  by  their  allies.  As 
foon  as  Annibal  was  informed  of  this  retreat,  he  immediately 
fent  after  them  the  Numidian  Horfe,  and  afterwards  the  other 
Cavalry ;  and  himfelt  in  a  fhort  time  followed  with  the  reft 
of  the  army.  The  Numidians,  having  entered  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  finding  them  quite  deferted,  ftaid  to  fet  fire  to 
the  camp.  This  delay  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  if  thefe  troops  had  followed  the  purfuit  v/ith 
diligence,  as  the  march  of  the  enemy  lay  through  a  fiat  and 
open  country,  great  numbers  of  them  muft  ha\-e  been  de- 
ftroyed.  But  now,  they  had  almoft  all  ia^dy  pafted  the 
Trebia,  before  the  Cavalry  were  come  up.  A  fmall  part  only 
of  the  rear,  that  ftill  remained  upon  the  banks,  were  either 
killed,  or  taken  prifoners  by  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Conful,  when  he  had  pafled  the  river,  pofted  his 
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troops  upon  the  neareft  hills.  And  having  thrown  up  an  in- 
trenchment  round  his  camp,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Tiberius  with  the  other  army ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  carefully  to  attend  to  the  cure  of  his  wound,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  bear  a  part  in  the  engagement,  whenever  it 
fhould  happen.  Annibal  alfo  fixed  his  camp  at  the  difliance 
of  about  forty  ftadia  from  the  Romans :  while  the  Gauls  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  plains,  being  now  bound  firmly 
to  his  interefts,  and  animated  by  the  paft  fuccefs,  fupplied  his 
troops  with  all  the  neceflary  ftores  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and 
fhewed  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  fhare  in  all  the  labours,  and  in 
all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

CHAP.  VII. 

WHEN  the  people  were  informed  at  Rome  of  the 
adion  that  had  happened  between  the  Cavalry,  they 
were  at  firft  furprized  at  an  event,  that  was  fo  contrary  to 
all  their  expedations.    They  found  however  many  reafons, 
which  ferved  to  flatter  them  in  the  opinion,  that  this  accident 
was  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  an  adlual  defeat.  For  fome 
afcribed  the  blame  to  the  rafh  precipitation  of  the  Conful. 
Others  imputed  the  whole  mifchance  to  the  wilful  cowar- 
dice and  ill  conduct  of  the  Gauls:  being  led  to  this  perfua- 
,fion,  by  the  treachery  which  that  people  had  jufi;  now  com- 
mitted in  the  camp.    And  even  though  the  worfl  fhould  be 
admitted,  yet  fince  their  Infantry  remained  entire,  it  feemed 
reafonable  that  their  hopes  alfo  fliould  be  ftill  the  fame,  with 
regard  to  the  ifiue  of  the  whole.  When  Tiberius  therefore, 
with  his  legions,  pafled  through  Rome,  they  made  no  doubt^ 
but  that  the  fight  alone  of  fo  brave  an  army  muft  at  once 
ftrike  the  enemy  with  terror,  and  give  a  fpeedy  determination 
to  the  war. 

When  the  troops  were  all  met  together  at  Ariminum  on 
the  appointed  day,  agreeably  to  the  oath  which  they  had 
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taken,  the  Conful  irnmediately  purfued  his  march  in  hafte, 
with  defign  to  join  his  Collegue.  Having  fixed  his  camp  near 
him,  he  gave  orders  for  the  refrefhment  of  the  army,  which 
had  fuffered  no  fmall  fatigue  in  their  route  of  forty  days  con- 
tinuance from  Lilybasum  to  Ariminum,  and  made  all  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparations  for  a  battle ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  held 
frequent  conferences  with  Publius  ;  as  well  to  intorm  himfelf 
of  all  that  had  already  been  tranfaded,  as  to  deliberate  alfo 
with  him  concerning  the  meafures  that  were  now  to  be 
purfued. 

About  this  time  Annibal  became  mafter  of  Claftidium, 
which  was  furrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  the  Gover- 
nor, a  native  of  Brundufium,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
Romans:  and  having  gotten  into  his  hands  thegarrifon  and  all 
the  ftores,  he  diftributed  the  latter  among  his  troops  for  their 
prefent  ufe,  and  joined  the  prifoners  to  his  army  without 
-offering  them  any  injury.  By  this  inftance  of  his  clemency, 
he  hoped  that  all  the  neighbouring  people  might  be  induced 
to  lay  alide  their  fears :  iince  they  would  now  perceive,  that 
they  had  no  cauie  to  defpair  of  fafety,  in  cafe  that  they  fhould 
hereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  re- 
warded the  traitor  alfo  with  ample  prefents ;  that  the  gover- 
nors of  other  cities  might  be  led  to  embrace  his  party.  Not 
long  afterwards,  having  received  information,  that  fome  of 
the  Gauls  that  lived  between  the  river  Trebia  and  the  Po, 
who  had  before  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  had  now 
entered  alfo  into  terms  of  treaty  with  the  Romans,  he  fent 
away  two  thoufand  Foot,  and  a  thoufand  Numidian  and 
Gallic  Horfe,  to  plunder  and  lay  wafte  their  country.  Thefe 
orders  foon  were  executed  :  and  the  detachment  was  now  re- 
turning with  their  booty,  when  the  Gauls  came  running  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and  implored  afliftance.  Tiberius,  who  for 
fome  time  had  been  impatient  to  be  in  adion,  feized  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  immediately  fent  away  the  greateft  part  of  his 
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Cavalry,  together  with  a  thoufand  light-armed  Foot.  Thefe 
troops,  having  pafled  the  river,  charged  the  Niimidians  and 
the  Gauls  that  were  loaded  with  the  plunder,  and  forced  then^ 
to  retreat  in  hafte  to  their  intrenchments.  But  when  the 
guards,  that  were  pofted  before  the  Carthaginian  camp,  ad- 
vanced to  the  afTiftance  of  thofe  that  fled,  the  Romans  were  in 
their  turn  routed,  and  conftrained  to  return  back  towards  their 
camp.  Tiberius  then  commanded  all  the  Cavalry  to  advance, 
together  with  the  light-armed  troops ;  and  the  enemy  was 
again  forced  to  fly.  Annibal,  who  was  at  this  time  wholly 
ijnprepared  for  a  general  engagement,  and  who  knew  it  to 
be  the  part  of  a  wife  and  prudent  General,  not  to  hazard  a 
decifive  a<Sl:ion  without  mature  deliberation  and  deflgn,  forced 
the  troops  to  fl:and,  as  they  fled  towards  the  camp,  and  to 
turn  their  faces  to  the  enemy  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  found  the  flgnal  of  retreat,  and  forbad  the 
foldiers  either  to  purfue,  or  renew  the  combat.  The  Romans, 
when  they  had  ior  fome  time  waited  in  the  field,  returned  back 
again  to  their  camp ;  having  loft  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  their  forces  in  the  adlion,  though  they  had  deftroyed 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

Tiberius,  being  beyond  meafure  elated  by  this  fuccefs,  was 
impatient  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  general  engagement.  But 
though  he  had  already  refolved  to  embrace  the  advantage, 
which  the  flow  recovery  of  Publius  gave  him,  and  to  govern 
all  things  by  his  own  Angle  authority  and  will ;  yet  being 
deflrous  alfo  to  gain,  if  it  were  poflible,  the  approbation  of 
his  CoUegue,  he  communicated  his  intention  to  him.  But 
Publius  was  fixed  in  difl'erent  fentiments.  For  he  had  confi- 
dered  with  himfelf,  that  when  the  troops  had  firft  been  trained 
and  exercifcd  during  the  time  of  winter,  they  would  be  able 
to  perform  much  greater  fervice  in  the  following  feafon,  than 
any  that  could  now  be  expeded  from  them.  He  was  per- 
fuaded  like  wife,  that  the  natural  levity  and  perfidious  difpofi- 
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tion  of  the  Gauls  would  foon  lead  them  to  revolt  from  their 
new  allies,  in  cafe  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  be  forced  to 
remain  long  inactive.  And  in  the  laft  place,  he  was  willing  alfo 
to  believe,  that  when  his  own  recovery  fhould  be  completed, 
he  might  himfelf  be  able  to  perform  fome  fervice  in  the  con- 
dud  of  a  general  a6lion.  He  preffed  his  CoUegue  therefore 
with  the  greatefl:  earneftnefs,  that  things  might  ftill  continue 
in  their  prefent  ftate.  Tiberius  clearly  underftood  the  wifdom 
of  thefe  fentiments.  But  being  hurried  headlong  by  ambition, 
confident  of  victory,  and  heated  alfo  with  the  vain  and  flatter- 
ing expedlation  of  being  able  to  finifh  the  war  alone,  before 
Publius  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  aflift  him,  or  the  new 
Confuls,  the  time  of  whofe  election  now  drew  near,  arrive 
from  Rome,  to  take  upon  them  the  command,  he  refolved, 
in  oppoHtion  to  all  fenfe  and  prudence,  to  rifle  a  general 
battle.  And  as  he  thus  made  choice  of  his  own  time  for 
ardiion,  inftead  of  that  which  the  condition  of  affairs  required, 
his  conduct  in  all  that  followed  was  by  confequence  abfurd, 
and  fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  difappoint  him  in  the  end  that 
was  propofed. 

Annibal  on  the  other  hand,  having  formed  the  fame  reflec- 
tions in  his  mind,  as  Publius  had  made,  with  regard  to  all  the 
prefent  circumftances,  v/as  led  to  jufl:the  oppoflte  determina- 
tion, and  refolved  to  engage  the  enemy  without  delay.  He  faw 
the  advantages  that  would  arife,  from  employing  the  Gauls  in 
action,  before  their  firft  ardour  was  abated.  He  judged  if 
alfo  to  be  a  point  of  no  fmall  importance  in  his  favour,  that 
the  Roman  troops  v/ere  all  new-raifcd  levies,  not  yet  inured 
to  war ;  and  that  Publius  was  difabled  by  his  wound  from 
appearing  in  the  field.  But  his  chief  and  ftrongeft  reafon  was, 
that  he  might  not  fuffer  any  moment  of  his  time  to  be  wafted 
in  inadion.  For  when  a  General  has  once  brought  his  army 
into  a  foreign  country,  and  engaged  them  in  defigns  that  are 
beyond  meafure  great  and  diflicult,  he  muft  very  fhortly  meet 
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his  ruin,  unlefs  he  is  able  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  con- 
fidence and  hopes  of  his  allies,  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of 
exploits.  Not  doubting  therefore,  but  that  the  eager  and  im- 
patient fpirit  of  Tiberius  would  foon  afford  the  opportunity 
that  was  defired,  he  now  began  to  make  the  neceflliry  prepara- 
tions for  a  battle. 

He  had  before  this  time  carefully  obferved  the  ground  that 
lay  between  the  camps.  It  was  a  fmooth  and  naked  plain  : 
but  the  banks  of  the  river  that  ran  through  it,  which  were  of 
confiderable  height,  and  covered  alfo  with  clofc  fhrubs  and 
bufhes,  fuggefled  to  him  the  defign  of  placing  an  ambufcade 
to  furprize  the  enemy.  This  ftratagem  was  fuch  indeed,  as 
might  well  be  carried  into  execution,  without  any  fear  of  a 
difcovery.  For  though  the  Romans  always  were  prepared  to 
expe£l  this  kind  of  fraud  in  woods  and  covered  places,  becaufe 
the  Gauls  were  accuftomed  to  hide  themfelves  in  thefe,  they 
had  never  any  apprehenfion  of  it  in  a  flat  and  open  country. 
And  yet  in  fadl  it  is  both  more  fafe  and  eafy,  to  place  an  am- 
bufcade in  a  plain,  than  in  a  wood.  For  as  the  troops  are 
able  to  difcern  from  their  concealment  every  thing  around 
them  to  a  greater  diftance ;  fo  there  are  always  to  be  found 
fome  little  eminencies,  that  will  cover  them  effedually  from 
the  obfervation  of  the  enemy.  Any  inconliderable  river,  whofe 

Jks  rife  only  to  a  moderate  height,  and  fometimes  even 
;s  and  rufhes,  or  any  kind  of  bu  flies,  will  ferve  to  hide  not 
y  a  body  of  foot,  but  even  Cavalry.  The  only  caution  to 
be  obferved  is,  to  place  their  arms,  whofe  brightnefs  might 
betray  them,  upon  the  ground,  and  their  helmets  under 
them. 

Annibal  then,  when  he  had  firfl  communicated  his  inten- 
"'Xtions  to   his  brother  Mago  and  the  reft  of  the  officers  in 
Council,  who  all  applauded  the  defign,  ordered  Mago  to 
attend  him  at  the  hour  of  fupper,  and  gave  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  hundred  Foot,  and  as  many  Horfe^  diredling  him  to 
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choofe  them,  while  it  was  yet  day,  from  the  braveft  of  the 
troops,  and  to  bring  them  after  fupper,  to  his  tent.  Mago 
was  at  this  time  young;  but  full  of  martial  ardour;  and  had 
been  trained  in  war  from  his  very  infancy.  When  he  appeared 
with  his  men  before  the  General's  tent,  Annibal,  having  firft 
exhorted  them  to  be  ftrenuous  in  their  duty,  commanded  each 
man  to  feledl,  from  his  own  proper  Company,  nine  of  th© 
braveft  foldiers ;  and  that  afterwards  they  fhould  attend  his 
orders,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  camp.  Thus  the  whole  num- 
ber now  amounted  to  one  thoufand  Foot,  and  as  many 
Horfe.  As  foon  as  they  were  all  aflembled,  Annibal,  having 
furnifhed  them  with  proper  guides,  and  inftru6led  Mago  in 
the  time,  in  which  he  fbould  appear  and  charge  the  enemy, 
fent  them  away  by  night  to  the  place  of  the  ambufcade. 

On  the  morrow,  at  break  of  day,  he  aflembled  the  Numl- 
dian  Cavalry  ;  who,  of  all  the  army,  were  beft  able  to  fuftain 
fatigue  and  hardfhip.  And  having  promifed  great  rewards  to 
all  that  fhould  perform  any  fignal  fervice  in  the  battle,  he 
ordered  them  to  pafs  the  river  without  delay ;  to  approach 
the  camp  of  the  Romans ;  and  endeavour,  by  fkirmifhing,  to 
draw  their  army  into  motion.  His  intention  was,  to  furprize 
the  enemy,  when  they  were  wholly  unprepared  for  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  before  they  had  taken  their  firft  repaft.  He  then 
called  together  all  the  Officers ;  harangued  them  as  the  occa- 
fion  required  ;  and  directed  them  to  give  orders,  that  the 
troops  fhould  take  their  ufual  meal,  and  prepare  their  arms 
and  horfes  for  the  combat. 

When  Tiberius  faw,  that  the  Numidians  were  advancing 
towards  the  camp,  he  immediately  fent  againft  them  all  his 
Cavalry  ;  and  after  thefe,  his  light-armed  Foot,  in  number 
about  fix  thoufand  men ;  and  at  laft,  drew  out  the  legions 
likewife  from  both  the  camps.  Confident  in  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  elated  alfo  by  the  advantage  which  his  Cavalry 
had  gained  the  day  before,  he  feemed  to  be  perfuaded,  that, 
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in  order  to  obtain  the  vidlory,  it  would  be  fufficient  only  to 
appear  before  the  enemy.  It  was  now  deep  winter :  the  fnow 
fell  faft:  the  cold  was  uncommonly  fevere:  and  the  Romans, 
both  men  and  horfes,  had  almoft  all  left  the  camp,  before 
they  had  taken  any  repaft.  The  foldiers  however  began  their 
march  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  alacrity.  But  when  they 
came  to  pafs  the  Trebia,  whofe  ftream  was  now  fo  fwelled,  by 
t"he  torrents  that  had  defcended  in  the  night  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  that  the  waters  reached  even  to  their  breafts,  it 
was  not  without  the  greateil  pains  and  difficulty  that  they 
gained  the  other  fide.  As  the  day  alfo  was  now  far  advanced, 
they  began  to  faint  through  cold  and  hunger.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  had  taken  their  ufual  meal  at  leifure  in 
their  tents ;  had  prepared  their  horfes  for  the  combat ;  had  all 
rubbed  their  limbs  with  oil,  and  put  on  their  armour,  before 
a  fire. 

Annibal,  who  flood  waiting  till  the  Romans  fhould  have 
pafled  the  river,  no  fooner  faw  that  they  had  gained  the  other 
fide,  than  he  immediately  fent  away  the  Balearic  fiingers  and 
the  light-armed  Foot,  in  number  about  eight  thoufand,  to 
fupport  the  Numidian  Cavalry;  and  himfelf  then  followed 
with  all  the  army.  At  the  diflance  of  eight  ftadia  from  the 
camp,  he  ranged  in  one  fingle  line  his  Infantry ;  which  was 
compofed  of  Spaniards,  Africans,  and  Gauls,  and  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  about  twenty  thoufand  men.  His  Cavalry, 
whofe  numbers  with  the  Gauls  included  were  above  ten  thou- 
fand, was  placed,  in  two  bodies,  on  the  Wings.  And  the 
Elephants,  divided  alfo  into  equal  numbers,  were  pofied,  at 
fome  diftance,  before  either  Wing. 

Tiberius,  perceiving  that  his  Cavalry  could  gain  no  ad- 
vantage againft  the  Numidian  Horfe,  who,  as  their  cuftom 
was,  fled  in  one  moment  from  the  charge,  and  in  the  next, 
returned  again  with  the  fame  force  and  vigour  as  before,  gave 
the  fignal  for  their  retreat.    His  Infantry  was  compofed  of 
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fixteen  thoufand  Romans,  and  twenty  thouiand  of  their  allies; 
which  is  the  juft  amount  of  that  which  they  efteem  a  pei  fedl 
army,  in  the  cafe  of  a  general  engagement,  when  both  Con- 
fuls  are  together  in  the  field.  He  ranged  them  after  the  ufual 
manner  of  the  Romans ;  and  having  placed  his  Cavalry,  which 
were  about  four  thoufand,  on  the  Wings,  he  advanced  with  a 
flow  and  haughty  pace  towards  the  enemy. 

The  armies  now  approached  each  other,  and  the  light- 
'  armed  forces  began  the  combat.  But  even  in  this  firfi;  onfet, 
the  Romans  manifeftly  laboured  under  many  difadvantages  ; 
while  every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  enemy.  For 
the  troops  of  the  former  that  were  now  engaged,  not  only 
were  exhaufbed  by  the  cold  and  hunger  which  they  had  fuf- 
fered  ever  fince  the  morning,  but  had  difcharged  the  greateft 
part  of  their  weapons  alfo  in  their  combat  againfl:  the  Numi- 
dian  Horfe.  And  even  thofe  javelins,  that  were  left,  were 
now,  from  the  continual  rain  that  had  fallen  upon  them,  be- 
come unfit  for  any  fervice.  The  Cavalry  alfo,  and  indeed  all 
the  army,  were  alike  feeble  and  difiieartened ;  while  the  Car- 
thaginians,  on  the  contrary,  frefh  and  vigorous,  and  prepared 
for  adion,  flew  brifl^ly  to  the  charge,  and  maintained  the  fight 
in  every  part  with  courage  and  fuccefs. 

As  foon  therefore  as  the  light-armed  troops  had  retired  on 
either  fide  through  the  intervals  of  their  refpcclive  armies,  and 
the  heavy  forces  advanced  to  adion,  the  Carthaginian  Cavalry, 
which  was  far  fuperior  to  the  Roman  both  in  numbers  and  in 
ftrength,  advancing  together  from  the  Wings,  prefixed  the 
enemy  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they  forced  them  inftantly 
to  retreat  before  them.  When  the  Infantry  was  thus  un- 
covered, the  Numidians  and  the  light-armed  forces  of  the 
Carthaginians,  returning  back  again  from  the  rear,  and  palling 
beyond  the  front  of  their  own  army,  fell  fiiddenly  upon  both 
flanks  of  the  Romans,  and  fpread  among  them  fo  great  tumult 
and  diforder,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  them- 
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felves  againft  thofe  that  were  attacking  them  in  front.  In 
the  Centre  oF  the  armies,  the  foremoft  ranks,  on  either  fide, 
remained  for  a  long  time  firm  ;  and  maintained  the  fight  with 
equal  courage  and  fuccefs.  But  when  Mago  and  his  troops, 
now  rifing  from  their  ambufcade,  fell  furioufly  upon  the  rear 
of  thofe  legions  that  were  fighting  in  the  Centre,  then  were 
the  Romans  every  way  diftrefied,  and  the  diforder  fuch  as 
could  receive  no  remedy.  Their  two  Wings,  prefTed  by  the 
Elephants  in  front,  and  charged  in  flank  by  the  light-armed 
Foot,  were  in  a  fhort  time  turned  to  flight,  purfued,  and 
piidied  together  in  crouds  into  the  river.  In  their  Centre 
alfo,  the  hindmoft  of  the  legions,  unable  to  fuftain  the  fury  of 
thofe  troops,  that  rofe  againft  them  from  the  ambufcade,  were 
in  like  manner  broken  and  deftroyed.  The  foremoft  ranks 
alone,  urged  by  neceftity  to  conquer,  forced  their  way  beyond 
the  Gauls,  and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Africans  that  oppofed  them ; 
and,  with  great  flaughter,  opened  for  themfelves  a  paflage, 
through  the  midft  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  But  when  they 
faw,  that  both  their  Wings  were  irrecoverably  routed ;  and 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Carthaginian  Cavalry,  the  river,  and 
the  rains  which  now  fell  ftrong  and  heavily,  all  combined  to- 
gether, to  render  their  own  return  back  again  to  their  camp 
impradicable  ;  they  formed  themfelves  into  clofe  order,  and 
continued  their  march  with  fafety  to  Placentia.  The  number 
of  them  was  about  ten  thoufand.  The  reft  were  trampled 
dov/n  in  heaps,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trebia,  under  the 
feet  of  the  Horfes  and  the  Elephants.  A  fmall  part  only  that 
WTre  able  to  efcape,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  routed 
Cavalry,  joined  thofe  legions  v/hich  we  have  juft  now  men- 
tioned, and  retreated  with  them  to  Placentia.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, when  they  had  purfued  the  enemy  as  far  as  to  the 
river,  were  then  forced  to  yield  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon, 
and  return  back  again  to  their  camp.  Their  victory  afforded 
no  fmall  joy.  For  though  many  of  the  Gauls  were  flain  in  the 
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aAion,  the  lofs  of  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  was  very  incon- 
liderable.  But  the  rains  and  fnows,  which  had  fallen  conti- 
:nually  during  that  whole  day,  were  fo  fevere  and  fatal,  that, 
of  all  the  Elephants,  one  only  was  preferved  alive :  and  great 
numbers  alfo,  both  of  men  and  horfes,  periflied  through  the 
extremity  of  the  cold. 

Tiberius,  after  this  misfortune,  being  willing,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  people  in 
Rome,  fent  word  only  that  he  had  fought  a  battle,  and  that 
the  badnefs  of  the  feafon  had  robbed  him  of  the  vidtory.  The 
Romans  at  firfl:  gave  credit  to  this  account.    But  not  long 
afterwards,  they  were  fully  informed  of  all  that  had  happened 
in  the  adlion,  with  the  confequences  alfo  that  had  followed 
their  defeat :  That  the  Carthaginians  had  gained  pofleflion  of 
their  camp,  and  drawn  all  the  Gauls  to  embrace  their  party : 
that  the  Roman  legions  had  abandoned  their  intrenchments 
after  the  battle,  and  fled  for  fafety  to  the  neighbouring  cities : 
and  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  fupplies,  except  thofe  that 
were  fent  to  them  from  the  fea,  up  the  river  Po.    An  event, 
fo  contrary  to  all  their  expectations,  filled  them  with  no  fmall 
amazement.  They  immediately  renewed  their  preparations  for 
the  war  with  greater  vigour  than  before  ;  and  ufed  their  ut- 
moft  diligence,  to  fecure  thofe  parts  of  their  dominions  that 
were  moft  expofed  :  fending  troops  into  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ; 
and  placing  a  garrifon  in  Tarentum,  and  in  every  other  poft, 
that  needed  fuch  defence.  They  alfo  equipped  a  fleet  of  fixty 
Quinqueremes.  The  Confuls,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius, 
who  were  jufh  now  elected  to  their  oflice,  raifed  new  levies 
among  the  allies ;  enrolled  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  having 
collected  ftores  from  every  quarter,  fent  one  part  to  Arimi- 
num,  and  the  reft  towards  Tyrrhenia :  the  places  into  which 
they  had  refolved  to  lead  their  armies.    They  demanded  fuc- 
cours  alfo  from  King  Hiero ;  who  fent  to  their  alFiftance  five 
hundred  Cretans,  with  a  thoufand  heavy-armed  Foot.    In  s 
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word,  every  efFort  was  exerted,  and  every  meafure  pradlifed, 
v/hich  zeal  and  extreme  diligence  could  fuggeft.  For  fuch  is 
the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  Romans,  as  well  in  publick 
affairs,  as  alfo  in  their  private  condudl,  that  whenever  they 
have  any  real  caufe  of  fear,  they  are  at  that  time  themfelves 
moft  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

During  this  time,  Cnasus  Cornelius,  who  was  left  by  his 
brother  with  the  fleet,  as  we  before  related,  fleered  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  and  having  landed  his  troops 
in  Spain  near  Emporium,  advanced  along  the  coaft,  and  re- 
duced by  force  all  the  cities  that  refufed  to  furrender  to  him, 
as  far  as  to  the  Iberus.  But  thofe  that  voluntarily  fubmitted 
were  treated  by  him  with  the  greateft  gentlenefs,  and  pro- 
tected from  every  kind  of  injury.  Having  fecured  his  con- 
quefls  by  fufficient  garrifons,  and  received  among  his  troops 
a  great  number  of  the  Spaniards  that  had  come  to  join  him, 
he  continued  his  march  from  thence  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  his  way  gained  many  towns,  fome  by 
perfuafion,  and  fome  by  force.  When  he  arrived  near  Ciffa, 
a  body  of  Carthaginians,  that  were  pofted  in  that  province 
under  the  command  of  Hanno,  came  and  incamped  before 
him,  with  delign  to  ftop  his  progrefs»  But  Cornelius,  having 
immediately  ranged  his  troops  in  battle,  gave  them  an  entire 
defeat,  and  gained  an  immenfe  booty  by  his  vidlory.  For  the 
army,  that  had  marched  with  Annibal  into  Italy,  had 
left  all  their  baggage  behind  them  in  this  place.  He  obtained 
the  alliance  alfo  of  all  the  people,  that  lived  on  that  fide  of 
the  Iberus ;  and  took  prifoner  the  Carthaginian  General, 
Hanno;  together  with  Andobalis,  who  was  a  fovereign  Prince 
in  that  part  of  Spain,  and  had  always  ftrenuoufly  fupported 
the  interefts  of  the  Carthaginians. 

As  foon  as  Afdrubal  was  informed  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  he 
made  hafle  to  pafs  the  Iberus  with  his  army.  And  having 
received  notice,  that  the  naval  forces  of  the  Romans,  grown 
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confident  from  the  fuccefs  which  the  legions  had  now  gained 
by  land,  had  relaxed  their  ufual  difcipline,  and  negleded  all 
precaution,  he  fent  away  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  Foot,  and 
a  thoufand  Horfe  ;  who,  falling  fuddenly  upon  them,  when 
they  were  difperfed  on  every  fide  through  all  the  country, 
killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  forced  the  reft  to  fly  pre- 
cipitately to  their  fhips.  He  then  retired  again,  and  repafled 
the  Iberus :  and  having  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  in 
New  Carthage,  he  employed  all  his  care,  to  fecure  the  pofts 
that  were  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  and  to  complete  all  the 
neceflary  preparations  for  the  war.  Cornelius  alfo,  when  he 
had  firft  returned  to  the  fleet,  and  punifl^ed,  as  the  military 
laws  required,  all  thofe  whofe  negligence  had  been  the  caufe 
of  the  late  misfortune,  fent  away  to  Tarraco  both  the  naval 
forces  and  the  legions,  to  take  their  winter  quarters  together 
in  that  city.  And  having  made  an  equal  diftribution  alfo  of 
the  plunder  among  all  the  troops,  he  gained  to  himfelf  the 
favour  of  the  army,  and  infpired  them  with  the  warmeft 
hopes.    Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Spain., 

CHAP.  VIIL. 

AS  the  Spring  now  came  on,  the  Conful  Flaminius  with 
the  forces  that  were  under  his  command,  directing  his 
march  through  Tyrrhenia,  pafled  beyond  Arretium,  and 
tkere  incamped  :  while  Servilius  on  the  other  hand  advanced 
towards  Ariminum,  to  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  on 
that  fide. 

Annibal  had  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in  the  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  During  his  continuance  there,  the  Romans,  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  were  all  confined  in  prifons,  and  fcarcely 
received  the  food  that  was  neceflary  for  life.  But  their  allies 
were  treated  by  him  with  the  greaieft  gentlenefs»  Afte*  feme 
c  time 
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time  having  aflembled  thefe  together,  he  told  them  ;  that 
his  intention  was  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  them ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  engage  in  their  defence  againft  the  Romans : 
that  their  intereft  therefore,  if  they  would  judge  with  reafon, 
muft  lead  them  to  embrace  his  friendfhip  ;  fince  the  fole  pur- 
■pofe  of  his  coming,  was  in  the  firft  place  to  reftore  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  their  ancient  freedom  :  and  to  aflift  like- 
wife  each  particular  State,  to  recover  again  thofe  towns  and 
territories,  of  which  the  Romans  had  deprived  them/'  After 
this  difcourfe,  he  difmifled  them  all  to  their  feveral  countries, 
without  demanding  any  ranfom  :  imagining,  that  by  this  con- 
dudl  he  fhould  gain  them  to  his  party,  and  infpire  their  minds 
with  an  averlion  to  the  Roman  government ;  or  that  thofe 
efpecially  might  be  excited  to  revolt,  whofe  ports  and  cities 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans. 

At  the  fame  time  he  pradifed  alfo  another  artifice,  which 
was  truly  Carthaginian.  Having  refleded  with  himfelf,  that 
his  connexion  with  the  Gauls  was  frefh  and  recent ;  and  fear- 
ing, left  a  people  fo  noted  for  their  ficklenefs  and  fraud, 
fhould  on  a  fudden  change  their  fentiments,  and  form  defigns 
againft  his  life  ;  he  procured  fome  artificial  fuits  of  hair,  adapted 
to  the  looks  of  perfons  of  every  age,  and  different  forts  of 
habits,  that  correfponded  with  them :  and  varying  his  drefs 
continually,  he  lay  fo  well  concealed  under  this  difguife,  that 
not  thofe  alone  who  had  feen  him  only  in  a  traniient  view, 
but  even  his  intimate  acquaintance,  could  fcarcely  know 
him. 

But  the  Gauls,  not  willing  that  the  war  fhould  any  longer 
be  protraded  in  their  country,  began  to  grow  importunate 
and  clamorous,  and  demanded  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy. 
This  zeal,  iis  they  pretended,  all  arofe  from  the  refentment, 
which  they  had  conceived  againft  the  Romans.  But  the  real 
motive  was  no  other  than  the  hope  of  plunder.  Annibal 
however  refolved  to  gratify  their  impatience,  and  to  begin  his 
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march  without  delay.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  Spring  ad- 
vanced, having  inquired  of  thofe  that  were  beft  acquainted 
with  the  country,  he  was  informed,  that  all  the  common 
roads  were  not  only  of  conliderable  length,  but  well  known 
alfo  to  the  Romans :  but  that,  if  he  would  venture  to  conduct 
the  army  over  certain  marfhes,  which  would  lead  diredlly  to 
Tyrrhenia,  his  march,  though  difficult  indeed,  would  yet  be 
fhort ;  and  fuch  alfo,  as  muft  fully  difappoint  the  expedlation 
of  the  enemy.  As  the  difficulty  only  ferved  to  flatter  the  dif- 
pofltion  of  this  General,  he  refolved  that  he  would  take  his 
route  that  way. 

As  foon  as  this  deflgn  was  known  among  the  army,  the 
foldiers  were  all  feized  with  confternation ;  and  formed  in 
their  minds  the  moft  dreadful  image  of  the  pits  and  pools, 
into  which  they  feemed  ready  to  be  plunged.  But  Annibal 
being  well  affijred  that  the  bottom  of  the  marfhes  was  firm 
and  folid,  began  his  march  ;  placing  in  the  van  the  Africans 
and  Spaniards,  with  the  moft  ferviceable  part  of  all  his  army; 
and  mixing  among  them  as  much  of  the  baggage  only,  as 
might  ferve  for  their  fupply  in  the  prefent  journey.  For  with 
regard  to  future  ufe,  he  confidered,  that  if  they  fhould  prove 
vi(5lorious,  and  hold  the  open  country  againft  the  enemy,  their 
neceffities  would  all  be  fully  fatisfied :  and  in  cafe  that  they 
were  conquered,  that  they  would  then  be  in  want  of  nothing. 
After  thefe,  marched  the  Gauls :  and  laft  of  all  the  Cavalry ^ 
The  care  of  the  rear  was  left  by  Annibal  to  his  brother  Mago : 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Gauls,  and  their 
known  impatience  of  toil  and  hardfliip.  For  the  orders  given 
to  Mago  were,  that  he  fhould  prefs  them  clofely  from  behind, 
and,  as  often  as  they  appeared  diflieartened  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  or  fliewed  any  inclination  to  return,  fhould  fall 
upon  them  with  his  Cavalry,  and  by  force  conftrain  tliem 
to  advance. 

The  Africans  and  Spaniards  purfued  their  way,  without 
5  ^  any 
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any  immoderate  pain  or  difficulty.  For  befides  that  the 
ground  was  freih  and  not  yet  broken,  they  were  all  men  that 
were  inured  to  toil,  and  by  long  ufe  become  familiar  with 
fuch  kind  of  hardOiip.  But  when  the  foil  had  been  difturbed 
by  the  paiTage  of  the  foremoft  troops,  and  trodden  through  to 
a  conliderable  depth,  the  Gauls  that  followed  w^re  unable  to 
advance  a  ftep,Vithout  extreme  fatigue  and  labour :  which  were 
the  heavier  alfo,  and  more  feverely  felt,  becaufe  they  had 
never  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  fufferings.  Nor  was  it  poffi- 
ble  for  them  to  return,  while  the  Cavalry  ftill  prefTed  upon 
them  from  behind,  and  forced  them  to  advance.  Indeed  all 
the  army  fuffered  much  :  chiefly  through  want  of  fleep.  For 
during  four  whole  days,  and  three  nights  fucceflively,  they 
marched  continually  through  water.  But  the  Gauls  were 
harrafled  beyond  all  the  reft ;  and  even  quite  exhaufted  by 
their  miferies.  The  greater  part  of  the  beafts,  that  were  loaded 
with  the  baggage,  ftuck  faft  in  the  mud,  and  perifhed  there. 
But  their  mifchance  afforded  fome  convenience  to  the  troops : 
who  threw  themfelves  down  in  heaps  together,  upon  the  bales 
that  lay  above  the  water  ;  and  thus,  during  fome  part  of  the 
night  at  leaft,  obtained  a  little  fleep.  Many  of  the  horfes 
alfo  left  their  hoofs  behind  them  in  this  dreadful  journey. 
.  Even  Annibal  himfelf,  who  was  carried  upon  the  only  Ele- 
j  ^  phant  that  remained  alive,  was  faved  with  the  greateft  diffi- 
I  culty :  having  fuffered,  during  all  the  march,  great  pain  and 
^nguifli,  from  a  diforder  that  had  fettled  in  his  eyes.  And  as 
the  time  afforded  neither  leifure  nor  convenience  for  a  cure, 
he  was  at  laft  deprived  by  it  of  the  flght  of  one  of  them. 

Having  now  gained  however,  almoft  beyond  all  expedHia- 
tion,  the  end  of  this  dangerous  march,  and  hearing  that 
Flaminius  was  ftill  pofted  near  Arretium,  he  at  firft  incamped 
upon  the  edge  of  the  marfliies,  that  he  might  give  fome 
eafe  and  refrefliment  to  his  troops ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
employed  all  his  pains,  in  fearching  into  the  deflgns  and  dif- 
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pofition  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  country 
that  was  before  him.  He  was  foon  informed,  that  the  coun- 
try was  rich  and  fertile,  and  fuch  as  would  afford  a  noble 
booty  :  and  that  Flaminius  was  a  man,  who  was  {ingularly 
formed  by  nature  for  gaining  popular  applaufe,  and  was  im- 
moderately ambitious  of  it:  that  he  was  filled  with  a  high  con- 
ceit of  his  own  abilities ;  but  in  reality  was  deftitute  of  all 
thofe  talents,  that  were  requifite  in  the  affairs  of  war  and 
real  fervice.  Annibal  therefore  was  perfuaded,  that  if  he 
could  once  advance  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and 
wafte  the  country  before  their  eyes,  Flaminius,  provoked  be- 
yond all  patience,  and  dreading  the  reproaches  of  the  multi- 
tude, would  run  with  hafte  to  revenge  the  infult ;  would  pur- 
fue  all  the  motions  of  the  Carthaginian  army  ;  would  flatter 
himfelf  with  the  hope  of  finifhing  the  war  alone,  before  his 
Collegue  could  arrive;  and  in  a  word,  that  he  would  thus 
aflord  to  his  enemies  the  opportunities  that  were  defired,  of 
attacking  him  with  fome  advantage. 

It  is  certain  that  thefe  reflections  were  perfeClly  the  refult  of 
wifdom  and  found  experience.  For  all  men,  even  of  moderate 
difcernment,  muft  acknowledge,  that  nothing  is  more  ufeful, 
or  of  greater  importance,  in  the  condudl  of  a  General,  than  to 
examine  with  the  nicefl:  care,  into  the  charad:er  and  natural 
-  difpofltion  of  the  oppofite  Commander.  For  as  in  engage- 
ments of  Angle  men,  or  of  rank  with  rank,  the  feveral  com- 
batants carefully  furvey  the  bodies  of  their  adverfaries,  in  order 
to  difcern  fome  part  that  may  be  open  to  their  flroke  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  alfo,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  General  in  the  field 
fhould  endeavour  to  difcover,  in  the  Chief  that  is  fent  againft 
him,  not  what  parts  of  his  body  are  mofi:  vulnerable,  but 
whether  there  be  any  weaknefs  in  his  mind  and  character, 
through  which  he  may  be  attacked  with  fome  advantage. 
For  among  thofe,  that  are  placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  there 
are  fome,  who  are  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  floth  and  indolence, 
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that  they  Idfe  all  attention  both  to  the  fafety  of  their  country, 
and  their  own.  Others  are  immoderately  fond  of  wine  ;  fo 
that  their  fenfes  are  always  difordered  by  it,  before  they  fleep, 
Qtliers  abandon  themfelves  to  the  love  of  women :  a  pallion 
fo  infatuating,  that  thofe,  whom  it  has  once  poiTefTed,  will 
often  facrifice  whole  cities,  and  even  their  honour  and  their 
lives,  to  the  indulgence  of  it.  Some  again  are  cowards : 
which  is  efteemed  no  flight  difgrace,  even  among  private  men. 
But  in  a  General,  this  difpofltion  is  a  publick  evil ;  and  draws 
after  it  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  For  the  troops  under 
his  command,  not  only  wafte  the  time  without  attempting  any 
thing,  but,  by  their  confidence  in  fuch  a  leader,  are  frequently 
'  betrayed  into  the  greatefl:  dangers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
precipitate  rafhnefs,  a  violence  that  rejedls  the  rule  of  reafon,.. 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  felf-conceit,  are  all  qualities,  not  more 
pernicious  to  the  friends  of  thofe  who  pofTefs  them,  than  ad- 
vantageous to  the  enemy.  For  men  of  this  character  are- 
always  ready  to  be  taken  in  every  fnare.  Every  bait  is  fure  tOi 
catch,  and  every  artifice  to  delude  them. 

If  a  General  therefore  could  be  informed  of  all  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  enemy,  and  would  fo  regulate  his  defigns,  as  always 
to  attack  the  oppofite  Commander  in  the  part  in  which  he  is 
moft  open  to  furprize,  no  power  would  long  be  able  to  with- 
fland  his  efforts.  For  as  a  vefTel,  that  has  loft  it^s  pilot,  fooa 
becomes  an  eafy  conqueft,  together  with  all  the  crew,  fo  like- 
wife  in  the  field,  if  the  Chief  can  once  be  taken  by  his  foible,, 
and  led  artfully  to  the  fnare  that  is  moft  proper  to  entrap  him, 
both  himfelf,  and  all  his  army,  muft  in  a  fhort  time  fall  toge- 
ther into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  This  therefore  was  the 
addrefs,  which  Annibal  now  exerted  againft  Flaminius :  and. 
the  fuccefs  was  fuch,  as  fully  anfwered  even  his  ftrongeft 
hopes. 

For  no  fooner  had  he  decamped  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fsfula,  and  advancing  beyond  the  Roman  camp,  began 
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to  plunder  and  lay  wafte  the  country,  than  Flaminius,  who 
confidered  this  proceeding  as  a  defigned  contempt  and  infult, 
fwelled  with  fury  and  relentment.  And  when  the  dePiruclion 
began  to  fpread,  and  the  fmoke  was  feen  to  afcend  from  every 
quarter,  he  no  longer  could  reftrain  his  paffion,  but  gave  vent 
to  it  in  bitter  exclamations.  In  vain  his  officers  reprefented 
to  him,  that  it  was  by  no  means  feafonable,  to  purfue  or 
engage  the  enemy  :  that  the  ftrength,  and  numbers,  of  their 
Cavalry  required  that  he  fhould  ad  with  the  greateft  referve 
and  caution :  and  that  on  all  accounts  it  would  be  far  more 
prudent,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  other  Conful,  and  employ 
tog-ether  the  united  forces  of  both  armies.  Flaminius  was 
deaf  to  thele  remonftrances ;  and  even  offended  with  thofe 
that  made  them.  What,  faid  he,  muft  be  the  fentiments  of 
all  our  fellow-citizens  at  home,  when  they  fee  the  country 
wafted  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  while  w^e  ftill  keep  our 
poft  behind  the  enemy,  and  remain  idle  in  our  camp  ?"  With 
thefe  words  he  immediately  began  his  march:  difdaining  to 
employ  even  the  leaft  care  or  forefight,  with  regard  either  to 
the  time  or  place  of  action  :  and  follicitous  for  nothing,  but 
to  overtake  the  enemy ;  as  if  the  victory  had  been  already  in 
his  hands.  And  indeed,  fo  ftrong  was  the  affurance,  with 
which  he  had  infpired  the  multitude,  that  thofe  who  followed 
the  army  for  the  fake  of  booty,  exceeded  even  the  troops  in 
number;  and  carried  with  them  chains  and  fetters,  and  other 
implements  of  the  fame  kind,  in  very  great  quantity. 

In  the  mean  while  Annibal  ftill  advanced  towards  Rome, 
through  Tyrrhenia  ;  having  on  his  left  Cortona  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  the  lake  of  Thrafymene  upon  his 
right :  burning  and  deftroying  every  thing  in  his  u^ay,  that  he 
might  the  more  provoke  the  impatience  and  refentment  of  the 
enemy.  But  when  he  faw,  that  Flaminius  now  drew  near, 
and  that  the  ground  before  him  was  very  proper  alfo  for  his 
deftgn,  he  made  all  things  ready  for  a  battle. 

O  o  2  In 
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In  the  road,  through  which  the  armies  were  to  pafs,  there 
was  a  level  valley,  inclofed  on  either  fide  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains.  At  the  fartheft  end  of  it  ftood  a  hill,  that  was 
rough,  and  difficult  of  approach.  Near  the  entrance,  was  a 
lake  :  and  between  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a 
very  narrow  pafs,  which  led  into  the  valley.  Annibal,  entering 
along  this  defile,  marched  through  the  valley :  and  having 
gained  the  hill  that  was  at  the  fartheft  end,  he  pofted  himfelf 
upon  it,  with  the  Africans  and  Spaniards.  He  then  ordered 
the  Baleares,  and  the  light- armed  troops,  who  had  marched  in 
the  van  of  all  the  army,  to  take  a  circuit  round,  and  range 
themfelves  along  the  back  of  the  mountains,  that  flood  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  valley.  The  Gauls  and  Cavalry  were 
difpofed  in  like  manner,  behind  thofe  that  were  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  And  thefe  latter  were  extended  to  fo  great  a  length, 
that  the  fartheft  troops  reached  even  to  the  narrow  pafs,  that 
was  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  and 
which  gave  entrance  into  the  valley.  He  pofted  fome  troops 
alfo  in  ambufcade,  in  different  places  through  the  valley  :  and 
having  completed  his  whole  difpofition  in  the  night,  he  then 
lay  quiet,  and  expeded  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Flaminius  was  following  faft  behind,  being  impatient  to 
overtake  the  Carthaginians.  Arriving  late  in  the  evening  upon 
the  lake,  he  incamped  there  for  the  night ;  and  early  on  the 
following  day,  began  his  march  into  the  valley.  It  happened, 
that  the  morning  was  unufually  dark  and  mifty.  When  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Roman  army  had  now  entered  along  the 
valley,  and  the  foremoft  troops  had  almoft  reached  the  hill, 
upon  which  Annibal  was  pofted,  this  General  then  gave  the 
fignal  to  engage ;  fent  notice  to  the  troops  that  were  in  am- 
bufcade ;  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the  Romans,  from  every 
fide.  Tlie  fuddenncfs  of  the  attack,  the  darknefs  in  which  all 
obje^ls  were  concealed  from  view,  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of 
the  er.emy,  who  came  pouring  down  in  many  parts  at  once 
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from  the  hills  above  them,  ftruck  Flaminius  and  his  officers  with 
extreme  amazement,  and  made  even  all  defence  impra6licable. 
For  fo  far  were  they  from  being  able  to  give  the  neceflary  or- 
ders, that  they  neither  knew  nor  comprehended  any  thing  that 
pafled.  In  the  fame  lingle  inftant,  they  were  charged  at  once 
in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the  rear.  The  greateft  part  there- 
fore of  the  troops  were  deflroyed  in  heaps,  in  the  very  order 
in  which  they  marched  ;  deprived  even  of  the  power  of  reflft- 
ing;  and  betrayed  as  it  were  to  death  by  the  folly  of  their 
General.  For  while  they  yet  flood  deliberating  on  the  mea- 
fures  that  were  fit  to  be  purfued,  they  fell  beneath  the  ftrokes 
of  their  adverfaries,  without  any  notice  or  warning  of  their 
fate.  In  the  midft  of  this  diforder,  Flaminius  himfelf,  vexed 
and  tortured  with  defpair  and  rage,  was  furrounded  by  certain 
Gauls,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  F'ifteen  thoufand  Romans 
were  deftroyed  in  this  valley ;  without  being  able  either  to 
fight,  or  to  efcape.  For  they  efteemed  it  the  moft  facred  of  all 
their  inflitutions,  on  no  account  to  fly,  or  ever  to  defert  their 
ranks  in  battle.  The  refl,  that  were  inclofed  in  the  narrow 
pafs  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  loft  their  lives,  in  a 
manner  that  wasftill  more  wretched  and  deplorable.  Hurried 
by  defpair,  and  puflied  along  in  crouds  before  the  enemy, 
they  hoped  to  find  their  fafety  in  the  lake.  But  feme,  attempt- 
ing to  fwim  acrofs  it  with  their  armour,  were  foon  funk  and 
drowned.  The  reft  and  greateft  part,  having  waded  forwards 
till  they  were  able  to  advance  no  farther,  ftood  with  their 
heads  only  above  the  water  ;  and  when  the  Cavahy  followed 
clofely  after  them,  and  their  deftrudion  feemed  inevitable, 
they  raifed  their  hands,  and  with  every  fuppliant  voice  and 
gefture  begged  for  mercy.  But  all  their  prayers  were  vain, 
and  difregarded.  One  jwt  were  flaughtered  by  the  enemy  : 
and  the  reft,  liaving  urged  each  other  to  the  attempt,  with 
their  own  hands  deprived  themfelves  of  life.  About  fix  thou- 
fand only  of  all  the  army,  who  had  marched,  the  fii  ft  along 
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the  valley,  gave  an  entire  defeat  to  the  body  that  attacked 
their  front.  If  thefe  troops  had  returned  again,  and  endea- 
voured to  furround  the  Carthaginians,  a  relief  fo  feafonable 
might  have  changed  perhaps  the  whole  fortune  of  the  battle. 
But  being  ignorant  of  all  that  was  tranfaded,  they  ftill  con- 
tinued to  advance,  expecfling  to  be  met  by  fome  new  party, 
till  at  lafl:  they  had  gained  infenfibly  the  fummit  of  the  hills. 
-From  thence,  as  the  mift  was  now  difperfed,  they  faw  the 
entire  ruin  of  their  army,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
completely  mafters  of  the  field.  Perceiving  therefore  that  it 
was  quite  impradlicable  to  fend  any  afiiftance  to  their  routed 
forces,  or  in  any  manner  to  renew  the  fight,  they  formed  them- 
felves  into  clofe  order,  and  retreated  to  a  certain  village  in 
Tyrrhenia.  But  when  the  battle  was  ended,  Maharbal,  having 
received  orders  from  the  General  to  purfue  them  with  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  light-armed  troops,  inverted  them  clofely  in 
the  place.  The  Romans  being  thus  befet  with  various  difficul- 
ties, and  feeing  no  way  left  to  efcape,  confented  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  yield  themfelves  prifoners,  on  condition  only 
that  they  fhould  be  difmifled  with  fafety. 

Such  were  the  circumftances  of  the  battle  in  Tyrrhenia,  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.  As  foon  as  the  pri- 
foners were  condud:ed  to  the  camp,  Annibal,  having  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  before  him,  as  well  thofe  that  had  furren- 
dered  to  Maharbal,  as  the  reft  alfo  that  were  taken  in  the  adion, 
whofe  numbers  amounted  all  together  to  more  than  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  told  the  former,  that  M^arbal  had  no  power 
to  give  any  promife  of  fafety,  without  his  authority  and  con- 
fent.  He  then  began  to  accufe  and  reproach  the  Romans:  and 
at  laft  commanded,  that  they  fhould  be  all  diftributcd  among 
the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  be  guarded  carefully.  But  he  dif- 
mified  the  Allies  to  their  refpedive  cities,  without  demanding 
any  ranfom  ;  having  firft  repeated  to  them  the  fame  difcourfe 
which  he  before  had  made;  "that  hi^  intention  was  not  to 
:    2  make 
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make  war  againft  the  people  of  Italy,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
reftore  them  to  their  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  the  Romans."  He  then  gave  the  neceflary  orders  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  troops;  and  paid  the  lafl:  honours  to  the 
chief  among  his  officers,  that  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Thefe 
were  about  thirty  in  number  :  and  in  the  whole  engagement  he 
had  loft  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men ;  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  Gauls.  He  afterwards  deliberated  with  his 
brother  and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  concerning  the  meafures 
that  were  next  to  be  purfued.  His  paft  fuccefles  had  already 
filled  him  with  the  ftrongeft  confidence :  and  flattered  him 
with  the  hope  of  every  thing  that  was  great  and  profperous, 
with  regard  to  the  final  ifTue  of  the  war.. 

CHAP.  IX. 

WHEN  tlie  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Rome,  as  the 
misfortune  was  much  too  great  to  be  either  foftened  or 
fupprefled,  the  magiftrates  were  forced  to  call  together  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  People,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  whole' 
tranfaclion.  But  fcarcely  had  the  Prcetor  from  the  Roftra 
fpoken  thefe  few  words,  We  have  been  defeated  in  a  great  bat- 
tle," than  fuch  was  the  confternation  which  immediately  en-' 
fued,  that  thofe  among  the  hearers,  who  had  been  prefent  in 
die  ad:ion,  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
calamity  v/as  far  more  dreadful,  than  it  had  appeared  to  be 
even  in  the  time  of  the  engagement.  For  it  was  now  fo  long  a; 
time,  fince  the  Romans  had  either  fuffered  a  defeat,  or  heard 
any  mention  of  a  battle  loft,  that  even  the  found  itfelf  was  new,, 
and  fall  of  horror  ;  nor  could  they  hear  their  lofs  fo  publickly 
avowed,  without  deploring  the  misfortune  with  a  grief  that? 
was  beyond  all  bounds^  But  the  Senate  ftill  retained  their 
firmaefs;  and,  as  their  pofts  required,  deliberated  with  great 
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attention  on  the  meafures  that  were  neceflary  to  be  taken,  and 
in  what  manner  they  might  bed  avert  the  confequences  of  this 
ratal  accident. 

About  the  time  of  the  late  engagement,  Servilius  the  other 
Conful,  who  was  pofted  near  Ariminum,  which  ftands  towards 
the  Adriatic  fea,  upon  the  confines  which  divide  Gaul  from 
the  reft  of  Italy,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  having  heard  that  Annibal  had  entered  Tyrrhenia,  and 
encamped  near  Flaminius,  at  firft  refolved  to  march  immedi- 
ately with  all  his  army  to  fupport  his  Collegue.     But  becaufe 
the  legions  were  too  heavy  to  perform  the  march  with  fuch 
expedition  as  was  neceflary,  he  fent  away  before  four  thoufand 
of  his  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Caius  Centenius;  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  aflift  the  Conful,  in  cafe  that  there 
fhould  be  occaflon  for  it,  before  himfelf  was  able  to  arrive. 
But  Annibal,   being  informed  of  their  approach,  ordered 
Maharbal  to  advance  againft  them  with  the  light-armed  troops, 
and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Cavalry  ;  who,  falling  upon  them  in 
their  march,  killed  almoft  one  half  of  the  detachment,  in  the 
very  firft  onfet.  The  reft  fled  in  hafte  to  a  neighbouring  hill : 
but  were  purfued  and  taken  prifoners  on  the  following  day. 
The  news  of  this  misfortune  arrived  at  Rome,  within  three 
days  only  after  the  account  of  the  former  battle ;  while  the 
city  was  ftill  inflamed,  and  every  mind  ftrongly  filled  with 
the  fenfe  of  their  firft  calamity.    And  now,  not  the  people 
only,  but  the  Senate  themfelves,  were  ftruck  with  confter- 
nation  and  amazement.   The  ufual  bufinefs  of  the  year  was 
all  negleded ;  the  magiftrates  were  no  longer  chofen  as  before ; 
every  one  turned  his  thoughts  to  find  fome  remedy  againft 
the  impending  evils ;  and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that,  in  times  fo  prefling,  a  Dictator  only  could  protedi: 
the  State  from  the  dangers  which  fo  nearly  threatened  it. 

In  the  mean  while  Annibal,  though  he  was  now  perfuaded 
that  the  iflTue  of  the  war  would  fully  anfwer  all  his  hopes, 
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thought  it  not  yet  feafonable  to  advance  nearer  towards 
Rome  ;  but  continued  his  route  through  Umbria  and  Pice- 
num,  wafting  the  country  without  refiftance,  and  after  ten 
days  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adria ;  having  gained 
fo  immenfe  a  booty  by  the  way,  that  the  army  could  neither 
carry  nor  remov^e  it.  He  had  deftroyed  great  numbers  of 
people  alfo  in  his  march.  For  fo  unalterable  was  his  hatred 
of  the  Romans,  and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  he 
gave  orders  to  his  troops,  that  they  fhould  flay  without 
diftinction  all  thofe  that  were  found  of  age  to  carry  arms,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  towns  are  taken  by  florm. 

Having  fixed  his  camp  near  Adria,  in  a  country  which 
produced  all  neceffaries  in  the  greateft  plenty,  he  firfl:  em- 
ployed his  care,  to  provide  fuch  refrefhment  for  the  army,  as 
might  recover  them  from  their  prefent  miferable  ftate.  For 
partly  through  the  cold  and  naflinefs,  to  which  they  had  been 
expofed  while  they  lay  incamped  in  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
and  partly  alfo  from  the  fatigue  which  they  had  fuffered  in 
their  march  afterwards  through  the  marfhes,  both  the  men 
and  horfes  were  now  covered  with  a  kind  of  leprous  fcurf ;  a 
difeafe,  which  is  ufually  the  confequence  of  famine  and  conti- 
nued  hardfhips.  But  thefe  rich  and  fertile  plains  foon  fupplied 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  means,  of  recovering  the  horfes 
to  their  form.er  vigour,  and  of  refloring  alfo  the  ftrength,  and 
raifing  the  fpirits  of  the  troops.  He  armed  alfo  his  Africans 
after  the  Roman  manner,  from  the  fpoils  that  had  been 
taken  :  and  now  for  the  firft  time  fent  fome  meffengers  to 
Carthage,  with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs ;  for  he  had  never 
before  approached  near  the  fea,  from  the  time  of  his  firfl  en- 
trance into  Italy.  The  Carthaginians  received  the  news  with 
the  greatefh  joy.  They  began  to  fix  their  whole  attention 
upon  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Italy  :  and  refolved  to  em- 
ploy every  effort,  to  fupport  the  war  with  vigour  in  thofe 
countries. 
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The  Romans  named  for  Didator,  Quintus  Fabius :  a  maa 
of  noble  birth  and  great  abiHties  :  who  gained,  by  his  ex- 
ploits, the  Surname  of  Maximus  ;  which  his  defcendants  like- 
wife  have  derived  from  him,  and  ftill  enjoy.  The  office  of 
Di(5lator  is  different,  both  in  dignity  and  power,  from  that  of 
Coniul.  Each  of  the  Confuls  is  attended  only  by  twelve 
Liclors ;  the  Didator  by  twenty-four.  The  Confuls  are  m 
many  things  reftrained  from  ading,  unlefs  they  have  firft  ob- 
tained the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  authority  of  the  Didator  is  abfolute,  and  uncontrouled  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  except  only  that  the 
^  Tribunes  ftill  retain  their  office,  all  the  Magiftracies  in  the 
/  *^tate  are  lnftantly  diffolved.  But  we  fhall  treat  more  fully  of 
thcfe  fubjeds  in  another  place.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  Mi- 
iiucius  was  declared  Mafter  of  the  Horfe.  This  officer  is  en- 
tirely fubjed  to  the  Didator  :  but  in  the  abfence  of  the  latter, 
he  fucceeds  as  it  were  to  his  place,  and  becomes  the  delegate 
of  all  his  power* 

Annibal  changed  his  camp  from  time  to  time,  but  conti- 

/nued  ftill  to  move  along  the  Adriatic  coaft.  He  ordered  the 
horfes  to  be  bathed  with  old  wine,  which  was  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  country ;  and  foon  healed  the  ulcerous  hu- 
mours, which  had  rendered  them  unfit  for  fervice.  He  re- 
covered the  foldiers  alfo  from  their  wounds :  and  employed 
every  care  and  remedy  to  reftore  to  all  the  troops  their  lull, 
ftrength  and  vigour.  When  this  was  done,  he  began  hia 
march  ;  paffed  through  the  diftrids  of  Adria  and  Pretetia  ; 
traverfed  all  the  country  of  the  Marucinians  and  Frentanians  y\ 
and  from  thence  advanced  into  Apulia ;  plundering  and  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  in  his  way.  Apulia  is  divided  into  three 
feparate  diftrids,  the  nam.cs  of  which  are  Daunia,  Peucetia, 
and  Meftapia.  Annibal,  having  entered  the  firft  of  thefe, 
wafted  the  lands  of  Luceria,  which  was  a  Roman  colony  :  and 
afterwards,  having  fixed  his  camp  near  Hipponium,  in  the 
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territory  of  the  Argyripians,  he  from  thence  fpread  his  troops 
over  all  the  country,  and  ravaged  it  without  reliflance. 

About  this  time  Fabius,  when  he  had  firft  offered  facrifice 
fo  the  Gods,  fet  out  from  Rome,  attended  by  Minucius,  and 
carrying  with  him  four  legions,  that  were  newly  raifed.  When 
he  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  Daunia,  and  had  joined  the 
army  that  had  marched  into  that  province  from  Ariminum, 
he  difmiffed  Servilius  from  his  command,  and  fent  him  well 
attended  back  to  Rome  :  with  orders,  that  if  the  Carthagi- 
nians fhould  make  any  attempt  upon  the  fea,  he  fhould  be 
ready  to  obferve  their  motions,  and  to  aS:  as  occafion  might 
require.  He  then  advanced  with  all  the  forces,  and  incamped 
near  a  place  called  ^ca,  at  the  diffance  of  about  fifty  ftadia 
from  the  enemy. 

As  foon  as  Annibal  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he 
drew  out  all  his  army,  and,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  terror  into 
thefe  new  troops  upon  their  firft  arrival,  advanced  near  to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  ftood  for  fome  time  in  order  of  battle. 
But  when  the  .Romans  remained  ffill  clofe  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  he  returned  back  again  to  his  camp.  For  Fabius  was 
fixed  in  his  determination,  not  to  hazard  any  rafh  attempt,  or 
on  any  account  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  general  battle  :  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  employ  his  chief  and  only  care,  to  fecure  his 
troops  from  danger.  At  firfl:  indeed,  this  conduct  drev/  upon 
him  no  fmall  reproach  and  cenfure ,  while  every  one  con- 
fidered  him,  as  a  man  that  was  cold  and  cowardly,  and  wlio 
feared  to  engage  the  enemy.  But  after  fome  fhort  time,  the 
wifdom  of  his  fentiments  was  clearly  proved  by  the  event :  and 
all  men  then  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  mcafures, 
which  he  now  purfued,  were  by  far  the  befi:  and  mofl:  judi- 
cious, that  could  be  taken  in  the  prefcnt  circumftances.  For 
the  Carthaginian  troops  had  all  been  exercifed  in  one  continued 
courfe  of  war,  even  from  their  earliefl:  age.  Their  General  alio 
from  his  infancy  was  trained  in  camps  ;  among  thofc  very 
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troops  which  he  now  commanded.  They  had  gained  many 
{ignal  victories  in  Spain  :  and  had  defeated  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  in  two  fucceflive  battles.  But  the  point  of  greateft 
moment  was,  that  they  had  no  refource  or  hope  in  any  thin^ 
but  victory.  On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  all  circumftances 
were  contrary  to  thefe  :  fo  that  their  defeat  mufh  have  been 
inevitable,  if  they  had  now  rifked  a  general  battle.  But  Fa- 
bius  wifely  chofe  to  have  recourfe  to  that  one  advantage, 
which  belonged  confefTedly  to  the  Romans ;  and  to  regulate 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  upon  it.  This  advantage 
was,  that  they  might  ftill  receive  into  their  camp  fupplies 
both  of  men  and  ftores ;  without  any  appreheniion  that  the 
fource,  from  whence  they  were  derived,  could  ever  be  ex.- 
haufted. 

From  this  time  therefore,  he  attended  clofely  to  the  mo^ 
tions  of  the  Carthaginian  army  ;  following  ftill  at  a  moderate 
diftance ;  and  taking  care  to  fecure,  before  the  enemy,  all 
thofe  pofts,  which,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
he  knew  to  be  moft  proper  for  his  defign.  And  as  he  ftill  re- 
ceived fupplies  in  the  greateft  plenty,  he  never  fent  his  troops 
abroad  to  forage,  or  fuffered  them  to  ftraggle  from  the  camp : 
but  kept  them  always  clofe  together,  and  united  in.  a  body  s 
attending  carefully  to  every  advantage,  which  time  and  place 
fuggefted  ;  and  by  that  means  intercepted  and  deftroyed  many 
parties  of  the  Carthaginian  foragers,  whom  their  contempt  of 
the  Romans  frequently  led  away  to  too  great  a  diftance  iiom, 
their  ov/n  intrenchments.  Thus,  while  he  diminifhed  by  de- 
grees the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  at  the  fame  time  exercifed 
the  ftrength  of  his  own  forces,  and  raifed  again  their  courage, 
which  had  been  much  deprefled  by  the  late  defeats.  B.ut  no 
pcrfuafions  could  prevail  upon  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  ge- 
neral battle.  This  conduct  was  in  all  points  very  unpleafmg 
to  Minucius ;  who  mixed  his  fentimcnts  with  thofe  of  the 
difc.oatented  multitude  ;  charging  tlie  Didator  with  floth  and 
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cowardice  ;  and  proclaiming  on  his  own  pait  the  utmofl  im- 
patience to  feek  and  engage  the  enemy. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  they  had  ravaged  all  the  places 
that  have  now  been  mentioned,  pafTed  the  Apennine,  and 
came  into  the  country  of  the  Samnites :  which,  as  it  naturally 
was  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  had  now  for  a  long  time  flou- 
riflied  in  continual  peace,  afforded  every  kind  of  neceffaries 
in  fo  great  abundance,  that  not  all  the  v;^afte  and  confumptioa 
which  they  made  were  fufficient  to  exhauft  it.  They  made 
incurlions  likewife  upon  the  lands  of  Beneventum,  a  Roman 
colony  ;  and  took  Telefia,  a  city  that  was  ftrongly  fortified 
with  walls,  and  which  yielded  alfo  a  very  great  booty.  The 
Romans  ftill  followed  clofe  behind,  at  the  diflance  of  one  or 
two  days  march  5  but  never  approached  fo  near,  as  to  afford 
die  opportunity  of  a  battle. 

When  Annibal  perceived^  that  Fabius  thus  perfiiled  to  de- 
cline a  general  a<5lion,  and  yet  refufed  to  leave  the  field,  he 
formed  a  very  bold  and  hardy  projed:,  and  refolved  to  throw 
himfelf  at  once  with  all  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Capua, 
near  the  place  that  was  called  Falernus :  being  perfuaded, 
either  that  the  Romans  muft  then  be  forced  to  venture  on  a 
battle  ;  or  that  all  mankind  would  fee,  that  he  was  confef- 
fcdiy  the  mafter  of  the  open  country :  and  that  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  would  from  thence  be  flruck  with  terror,  and 
haflen  to  embrace  his  party.  For  though  the  Romans  had 
been  now  defeated  in  two  fucceffive  battles,  not  one  fingle 
eity  had  revolted  from  them,  to  join  the  Carthaginians.  But 
all  remained  unihaken  in  their  duty  ;  though  many  of  them 
on  that  account  had  been  expofed  to  the  fevereft  fufferings. 
Such  was  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Republick  ;  and  fo  great 
the  awe  and  veneration,  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  allies. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  tiiis  defign  was  very  wife 
and  reafonable.  For  the  plains  of  Capua  are  diftinguifhed, 
not  cnlv  by  their  natural  beauty  and  fertility,  above  the  reft' 
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of  Italy,  but  by  their  happy  iitiiation  alfo  near  the  fea ;  which 
tills  their  markets  alfo  with  the  commerce  of  ahiiofi:  every 
•part  of  the  habitable  world.  Their  cities  Hkewifc  are  more 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  than  any  that  are  befides  in  Italy. 
Along  the  coaft  ftand  Sinuefla,  Cumse,  Dicasarchia,  Neapolis, 
and  Nuceria :  in  the  inland  parts,  towards  the  north,  Calenum 
and  Teanum ;  to  the  fouth  and  eafl:,  Daunium  and  Nola ; 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  country,  Capua,  the  noblcft  and 
mofl:  fplendid  of  them  all.  In  a  word,  {©"delicious  are  thefe 
plains,  that  the  MythologiRs  may  feem  perhaps  to  be  not  al- 
together removed  from  truth,  in  that  which  they  relate  con- 
cerning them.  For  thefe  are  called  alfo  the  Phlegrasan  fields ; 
as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  the  earth,  that  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  beauty  and  fertility  :  and  even  the  Gods  themfelves 
are  reported  to  have  contended  together  in  former  times  for 
the  fovcreignty  and  poflefTion  of  them.  But  befides  thefe  great 
advantages,  this  country  alfo  is  by  nature  very  flrongly  forti- 
fied, and  difficult  of  all  accefs.  For  as  one  part  of  it  is 
bounded  by  the  fea,  the  reft  ftands  covered  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  admit  no  entrance,  except  only  by  the  way 
of  three  very  narrow  paffes  ;  of  which  one  lies  towards  the 
<:ountry  of  the  Samnites,  another  along  mount  Eribanus,  and 
the  third  on  the  fide  of  the  Hirpinians.  The  Carthaginians 
therefore,  by  incamping  in  the  very  middle  of  thefe  plains, 
were  going  as  it  were  to  ftand  upon  a  publick  and  confpi- 
cuous  Theatre ;  from  whence,  they  were  fure  to  aflonifh  all 
mankind  by  the  uncommon  boldnefs  of  the  attempt,  and,  if 
the  Romans  fhould  ftill  decline  a  battle,  to  m.ake  it  manifeft, 
that  they  had  driven  them  from  the  ftage,  and  remained  with- 
out difpute  the  mafliers  of  the  open  country. 

With  this  defign,  Annibal,  leaving  now  the  territory  of 
the  Samnites,  entered  Campania  by  the  pafs  of  mount  Eriba- 
nus ;  and  having  continued  his  march  as  far  as  to  the  river 
Athurnus,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  plains,  and 
3  divides 
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divides  them  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  !ie  incamped  on 
that  fide  of  it  which  was  neareft  towards  Rome  ;  and  from 
thence  fent  out  his  foragers,  and  wafted  all  the  country  with- 
out refiftance.  A  defign  fo  bold  and  hazardous  filled  the 
Di6^:ator  with  furprize  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fixed  him  ftill 
more  ftrongly  in  his  firft  determination.  But  Minucius,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Roman  officers,  being  all  now  perfuaded,  that 
the  enemy  were  at  laft  enfnared  in  a  place  in  which  they 
might  be  attacked  with  great  advantage,  advifed,  that  no 
moment  fhould  be  loft  ;  that  they  fhouid  haften  to  purfue 
the  Carthaginians ;  fhouid  ofi:er  battle  to  them  in  thefe  plains ; 
and  fave  the  nobleft  part  ot  Italy  from  ruin.  Fabius  therefore 
was  forced  to  yield  to  their  impatience  ;  and,  covering  his  real 
fentiments,  began  his  march  with  the  greateft  hafte,  as  if  he 
had  concurred  with  them  in  the  fame  defign.  But  when  he 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falernus,  he  only  fhewed  his 
army  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  marching  ftill  on  one  fide 
of  the  enemy  as  they  advanced,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
by  the  allies  to  have  entirely  left  the  field  :  but  refufed  to  de- 
fend into  the  plain,  or  rifle  the  fortune  of  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  as  well  from  the  other  reafons  that  have  before  been 
mentioned,  as  m.oft  efpecially,  becaufe  the  Carthaginians  were 
far  fuperior  to  him  in  their  Cavalry. 

But  Annibal,  having  now  wafted  all  the  country,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Romans  to  a.  battle,  was  again 
preparing  to  decamp :  that  he  might  be  able  to  remove  the 
booty,  before  it  was  confumed,  into  fome  place  of  fafety,  and- 
there  fix  his  quarters  for  the  winter.  For  his  intention  was, 
that  the  troops  not  only  fhouid  enjoy  a  prefent  plenty,  but  be 
fupplied  continually  with  all  kinds  of  necefTaries  in  great 
abundance,  for  the  time  to  come.  When  Fabius  perceived, 
that  the  Carthaginians  defigned  to  take  their  route  back 
again,  by  the  fame  way  along  which  they  had  entered,,  and 
that  the  narrowaefs  and,  difficulty  of  tlie.  road,  afforded  the 
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mod;  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  them  in  their  retreat, 
he  fent  away  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  with  orders  that 
they  fliould  polTefs  themfelves  of  the  defiles  through  which  the 
enemy  were  to  pafs ;  fhould  attend,  with  the  greateft  care,  to 
the  proper  time  of  adtion  ;  and  lofe  none  of  thofe  advantages, 
which  their  (ituation  could  fcarcely  fail  to  throw  into  their 
power :  while  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  took  his  poll:,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  all  the  army,  upon  a  neighbouring  hill, 
which  commanded  the  defiles. 

The  Carthaginians,  continuing  their  march  forwards,  came 
and  incamped  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills.  The  Romans  were 
perfuaded,  that  they  fhould  with  eafe  recover  all  the  booty ; 
and  even  began  to  liope,  that,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
place,  they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  full  determi- 
nation to  the  war.  In  this  confidence,  the  Diftator  was  now 
employing  all  his  thoughts  and  care,  in  examining  into  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  pofts,  and  in  making  fuch  a  difpofition 
as  was  requifite,  with  regard  both  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  attack.  The  necefi^ary  meafures  were  all  fully  regulated  : 
and  were  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  on  the  follow- 
iog  day. 

But  Annibal,  having  conjeclured  from  all  circumftances, 
avhat  it  was  that  the  Romans,  upon  this  occafion,  would  moft 
probably  attempt,  contrived  to  defeat  all  their  projedls,  and 
^ave  them  neither  time  nor  opportunity,  to  accomplifti  any 
part  of  that  which  had  been  thus  concerted.  Having  affem- 
bled  together  all  the  pioneers  and  labourers  of  the  army,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Afdrubal,  he  ordered  them  to 
provide  as  much  dry  wood,  and  other  combuftible  matter, 
as  they  were  able  to  procure  ;  to  bind  it  together  in  bundles 
fit  for  torches ;  and  to  choofe  out  of  all  the  plunder  two 
thoufand  of  the  ftrongeft  oxen,  and  conducfl:  them  to  a  little 
diftance  without  the  camp.  At  the  fame  time  he  fliewed  to 
them  a  certain  hill,  which  ftood  between  the  camp  and  thofe 
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defiles  through  which  he  was  to  pafs :  and  inftruded  them, 
that,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  have  received  his  orders,  they 
fhould  drive  the  oxen  up  the  fides  of  the  hill  with  great  fj^eed 
and  force,  till  they  had  gained  the  top.  He  then  difmifled 
them,  that  they  might  all  take  their  fupper,  and  afterv/ards 
a  little  fleep.  But  about  three  hours  after  midnight,  having 
called  them  again  together,  he  ordered  them  to  bind  the 
torches  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  to  fet  them  on  fire,  and 
drive  the  beafts  by  violence  before  them  towards  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill.  The  light- armed  troops  were  pofled  alfo 
behind  the  pioneers :  to  afiifl:  at  firft  in  driving  the  oxen  for- 
wards. But  as  foon  as  the  beafts  fiiould  be  engaged  in  a  pro- 
per courfe  of  running,  they  were  then  commanded  to  fpread 
themfelves  upon  the  right  and  left  on  both  fides  of  them  ;  to 
pufh  their  way  with  fpeed,  and  with  loud  fiiouts  and  noife ; 
to  pofi'efs  themfelves  of  all  the  eminencies ;  and  be  prepared  to 
attack  the  enemy,  if  any  of  them  fhould  be  found  upon  the 
fummit  of  the  hill.  At  the  fame  time  Annibal  himfelf,  with  I  ^ 
all  his  army,  advanced  towards  the  pafTes :  having  in  his  van 
the  heavy  Infantry  ;  the  Cavalry,  followed  by  the  booty,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  in  his  rear. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans,  who  were  pofted  in  the  entrance 
of  the  defiles,  faw  the  light  of  the  torches,  imagining  that 
Annibal  was  taking  his  route  that  way,  they  left  immediately 
their  firft  ftation,  and  haftened  to  afcend  the  hill.  But  when 
they  approached  the  oxen,  the  fight  of  thofe  firange  fires 
filled  them  with  doubt  and  confternation,  and  raifcd  dreadful 
apprehenfions  in  their  minds,  of  fome  danger  far  more  terrible 
than  the  truth.  The  light-armed  troops,  as  they  met  together 
upon  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  were  engaged  in  fome  fiight 
fkirmifiiing.  But  the  oxen  falling  in  among  them-,  foon  fcpa- 
rated  the  combatants,  and  forced  them  to  remain  quiet  in 
their  place ;  expecting  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  tlie 
day,  that  they  might  then  be  able  to  difcern  the  real  flate  of 
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things  around  them.  The  Didlator  Ukewife,  being  in  part 
furprized  by  what  had  happened,  and  fufpeding  that  it  covered 
fome  deceit ;  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  he  flill  perlifled  in  his 
£rft  determination,  not  rafhly  to  engage  in  a  general  battle, 
remained  quiet  in  his  intrenchments,  and  waited  for  the  day. 
In  the  mean  while  i\nnibal,  perceiving  that  all  things  favoured 
his  defign,  and  that  the  Romans,  who  were  appointed  to 
guard  the  pafies,  had  left  their  poft,  condudled  his  army 
through  them,  together  with  the  booty,  without  any  lofs. 
And  when  day  appeared,  obCerving  that  his  light-armed  forces 
were  expofed  to  fome  danger  from  the  Romans  that  had 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  he  fent  a  body  of  Spaniards  to 
their  afTiftance ;  who  engaged  the  enemy,  killed  about  a 
thoufand  of  them,  and  defcended  again  in  fafety  with  the  reft 
of  the  troops. 

The  Carthaginian  General,  having  thus  happily  led  his 
army  back  again  from  the  plains  of  Capua,  incamped  without 
fear  of  any  infult ;  and  had  now  no  other  care,  than  to  con- 
fider,  in  what  place  he  fhould  fix  his  quarters  for  the  winter. 
This  retreat  fpread  a  very  great  and  general  confternation 
through  all  the  towns  of  Italy.   The  Dictator  alfo  was  loaded 
with  the  fevereft  cenfure  and  reproach  :  as  if  nothing,  but  the 
bafeft  cowardice,  could  have  fuffered  the  enemy  to  efcape, 
when  he  had  fuch  advantages  in  his  hands  againft  them.  But 
Fabius  ftill  remained  unfhaken  in  his  purpofe.    Being  forced, 
within  fome  days  afterwards,  to  return  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
affift  in  celebrating  certain  facrifices,  he  delivered  up  the  army 
to  Minucius :  and  at  the  fame  time  preffcd  him  with  the 
greateft  earneftnefs,  to  be  much  lefs  follicitous  to  gain  any 
advantage  againft  the  enemy,  than  to  cover  his  own  troops 
from  danger.    But  Minucius  was  fo  far  from  paying  even  the 
leaft  attention  to  thefe  in  treaties,  that  on  the  contrary,  while 
the  Didator  was  ftill  fpeaking,  his  mind  was  wholly  fixed  on 
the  defign  of  fighting.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ABOUT  the  fame  time  Afdrubal,  who  governed  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  having  ordered  the  thirty  veffels,  that 
were  left  with  him  by  his  brother,  to  be  refitted  during  the 
winter,  and  added  to  them  ten  more  alfo  completely  furnifhed 
and  equipped,  as  foon  as  the  Spring  came  on,  ordered  all  the 
fleet,  which  confifted  now  of  forty  fhips,  to  fail  from  New 
Carthage  under  the  condudl  of  Amilcar,  and  to  fteer  their 
courfe  along  the  coafi: ;  while  himfelf,  having  drawn  the 
forces  from  their  winter  quarters,  began  his  march,  keeping 
his  route  likewife  clofe  along  the  fliore;  that  thus  both  armies 
might  meet,  and  adt  together,  near  the  Iberus.  Cn^us, 
having  conjedured,  without  great  difficulty,  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  firft  refolved  to  begin  his 
march  by  land,  and  to  offer  battle  to  their  army.  But  when 
he  had  afterwards  received  a  more  exadt  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  troops,  and  the  preparations  which  they  had  made, 
he  defifted  from  that  defign :  and  having  equipped  a  fleet  of 
thirty- five  fhips,  and  filled  them  with  a  body  of  fele6l  forces 
from  the  legions,  he  failed  from  Tarraco,  and  arriving  on  the 
fecond  day  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  caft  anchor  at  the 
diftance  of  eighty  ftadia  from  the  enemy,  and  fent  away  two 
light  frigates,  that  belonged  to  the  Maffilians,  to  make  dif- 
coveries.  For  this  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  meet 
every  difficulty,  and  to  throw  themfelves  the  foremofl:  into 
danger.  And  as  their  zeal,  and  generous  attachment  to  the 
interefls  of  the  Romans,  have  often  been  fhewn  in  later  times, 
fo  were  they  mofl  efpecially  confpicuous  in  the  great  fervices 
which  they  performed,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war. 
As  foon  as  thefe  veffels  were  returned,  with  an  account  that 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  ftationed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  Cnreus  immediately  failed  away  in  haflc,  hoping  to  fall 
upon  them  by  furprize,  before  they  could  receive  any  notice 
of  his  approach.   But  Afdrubal  had  long  before  fent  his  fcouts 
abroad  :  and  being  now  informed,  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing faft  towards  him,  he  ranged  his  army  in  battle  upon 
the  fhore,  and  ordered  all  the  naval  forces  to  get  immediately 
on  board :  and  when  the  Romans  appeared  in  light^  he  failed 
out  to  meet  them,  and  raifed  the  fignal  to  engage.    But  the 
Carthaginians,  though  they  began  the  fight  with  vigour,  fuf- 
tained  it  but  for  a  fhort  time  only.    For  the  troops,  that 
flood  in  view  along  the  fhore,  were  fo  far  from  animating 
them  to  any  higher  degree  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  that^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  only  ferved  to  check  their  courage,  and 
xeftrain  their  efforts,  by  afibrding  the  profped  of  an  eafy  and 
fecure  retreat.    As  foon  therefore  as  two  of  their  (nips  were 
taken  with  their  men,  and  four  more  difabled,  their  oars  be- 
ing broken  and  their  foldiers  killed,  the  reft  all  fled  with  great 
precipitation  ;  and  having  forced  their  veflels  clofe  in  to  land, 
faved  themfelves  among  the  troops  that  ftood  upon  the  fhore. 
The  Romans  purfued  boldly  after  them,  to  the  very  fhorje.. 
And  having  bound  faft  behind  the  ftern  of  their  own  vefTels 
as  many  of  the  Carthaginian  fhips  as  could  be  fet  in  motion, 
which  were  twenty-five  in  number,  they  failed  back  again  in; 
triumph,  and  with  no  fmall  joy  :  having  thus  in  the  very 
firft  onfet  gained  a  vidory,  which  rendered  them  the  entire 
m afters  of  the  fea,  and  by  that  means  wholly  changed  the  face 
of  affairs  in  Spain. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  they 
immediately  equipped  another  fleet  of  feventy  fhips.  For 
they  judged  it  to  be  a  point  of  the  laft  importance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  profecution  of  the  war,  that  they  fhould  ftiil  pre- 
ferve  their  fovereignty  upon  the  fea.  This  fleet,  having  firft 
fleered  their  courfe  towards  Sardinia,  failed  from  thence  to. 
Pifse  J  in  the  hope,  that  they  fhould  there  join  Annibal,  and 
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be  able  to  acEl  in  concert  with  him.  But  being  informed  that 
the  Romans  had  fent  againft  them  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Quinqueremes,  they  returned  back  again  to  Sardinia, 
and  from  thence  to  Carthage.  ServiUus  for  fome  time  fol- 
lowed after  them  with  the  Roman  fleet :  but  when  he  found, 
that  they  had  gained  a  very  great  diftance  from  him,  he  defifl:ed 
from  the  purfuit,  and  anchored  in  the  port  of  Lilybasum. 
From  thence  having  fleered  his  courfe  towards  Cercina,  which 
ftands  upon  the  coaft  of  Afric,  he  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  a  fum  of  money,  to  fave  their  country  from  being  plun- 
dered. In  his  return,  he  made  him felf  mafler  alfo  of  the  ifland 
Coflyrus :  and  having  placed  a  garrifon  in  the  little  town 
that  was  in  it,  he  then  failed  back  again  to  Lilybasum,  laid 
up  the  fleet  in  harbour,  and  returned  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  army. 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Rome,  of  the  vidory  that  had 
been  gained  by  Cnaeus  againfl  tlie  Carthaginians,  the  Senate 
began  now  to  think,  that  it  not  only  was  expedient,  but 
abfolutely  necefl"ary,  that  they  from  this  time  fhould  attend 
more  clofely  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  fupport  the  war  in 
that  country  with  greater  application  and  vigour  than  before. 
They  refolved  therefore  that  Publius  Scipio,  to  whom  this 
province  was  at  flrfl  allotted,  fliould  fail  away  immediately 
with  twenty  fliips  to  join  his  brother  Cnseus,  and  to  ad  in- 
concert  with  him.  For  they  were  under  no  fmall  apprehen- 
flons,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  cafe  that  they  could  once 
obtain  the  conquefl:  of  this  country,  with  all  the  wealth  that 
might  he  drawn  in  great  abundance  from  it,  would  in  a  fhort 
tinie  become  fuperior  alfo  upon  the  fea,  and  from  thence  be 
enabled  more  ftrongly  to  fupport  the  war  in  Italy,  and  to  fur- 
nifli  Annibal  from  time  to  time  v/ith  continual  fupplies  both- 
©f  men  and  flores.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dancrer,  which  in- 
deed  demanded  their  mofl:  ferious  care,  they  now  fent  Publius 
into  Spain.   This  General,  even  upon,  his  firfl:  arrival,  purlaed 
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fuch  meafures,  as  greatly  advanced  the  intereft,  and  enlarged 
the  power  of  the  Republick.  For  before  this  time,  the  Ro- 
mans never  had  attempted  to  extend  their  views  beyond  the 
Iberus ;  but  were  fully  fatisfied  with  having  gained  the  alli- 
ance, of  the  people  that  lived  on  this  fide  of  it.  But  Publius 
now  pafTed  the  river,  and  refolved  to  maintain  the  war  on  the 
other  fide.  An  accident  at  the  fame  time  happened,  which 
greatly  favoured  this  defign.  The  Romans,  when  they  had 
pafTed  the  Iberus  without  any  refiftance  from  the  neighbouring 
people,  who  were  ftruck  with  terror  at  their  approach,  en- 
camped near  a  temple  that  was  confecrated  to  Venus,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  forty  ftadia  from  Saguntum :  in  a  poll  in 
which  they  not  only  were  fecure  againft  all  danger  from  the 
enemy,  but  were  able  alfo  to  receive  fupplies  continually  from 
their  fleet,  which,  as  the  army  advanced,  had  flill  failed  along 
the  coaft.  In  this  place,  the  adventure  happened  to  them, 
which  I  am  going  to  relate. 

At  the  time  when  Annibal  was  preparing  to  march  into 
Italy,  he  had  taken  Hoflages  from  all  the  towns  in  Spain,  oF 
whofe  fidelity  he  had  any  doubt,  and  ordered  them  to  be  kept 
together  at  Saguntum  :  both  becaufe  this  city  was  a  place  of 
ftrength ;  and  becaufe  the  government  alfo  of  it  was  left  by 
him  in  the  hands  of  men,  in  whom  he  had  an  entire  and  per- 
fect confidence.  The  Hoftages  were  all  of  them  the  children 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families,  in  the  feveral  cities  from 
whence  they  had  been  fent.  There  was  a  certain  Spaniard, 
whofe  name  was  Abilyx  ;  of  high  rank  and  character  in  his 
country  ;  and  one,  who  had  always  feemed  to  be  attached 
more  iirongly  even  than  any  of  his  nation,  to  all  the  interefls 
of  the  Carthaginians.  This  man,  having  carefully  weighed  all 
circumflances,  and  judging  that  the  Romans  had  now  the 
faireft  "profped:  of  fuccefs,  formed  the  defign  of  betraying  his 
faith  to  his  allies,  and  delivering  up  thefe  hoflages  to  the 
enemy :  a  proje£V,  truly  worthy  of  a  Spaniard  and  Barbarian. 
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But  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  this  declaration  of  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  the  Romans  could  not  fail  to  raife  him  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  credit  and  efteem  among  them  :  efpecially, 
when  joined  to  a  fervice  of  fo  great  importance,  and  rendered 
in  fo  critical  a  feafon. 

He  went  therefore  to  Boftar,  the  Carthaginian  General, 
who  had  been  fent  by  Afdrubal  to  oppofe  the  paflage  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Iberus,  but  not  daring  to  rifk  a  battle,  had 
retired  and  fixed  his  camp  near  Saguntum,  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  fea.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  harmlefs  dif- 
pofition  ;  eafy  and  tradable  in  his  nature ;  and  not  forward 
to  fufpedl  any  ill  defigns.  Abilyx,  beginning  his  difcourfe 
with  the  fubjed  of  the  hoftages,  reprefented  to  him,  that 
as  the  Romans  had  now  pafled  the  river,  the  Carthaginians 
no  longer  would  be  able  by  the  means  of  terror  to  keep  the 
Spaniards  under  due  reftraint :  that  the  times  required,  that 
they  rather  fhould  employ  their  pains,  to  win  the  afFedlions  of 
the  people,  and  fix  them  in  their  intereft  by  favour :  that  as 
Saguntum  might  perhaps  in  a  fhort  time  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  now  encamped  before  it,  if  Bofiar, 
feizing  the  occafion,  would  fend  back  the  hoftages  to  their 
parents  and  rcfpedive  cities,  he  would  not  only  difoppoint  the 
expedations  of  the  enemy,  who  were  earneftly  follicitous  to 
become  mafters  of  them,  for  this  very  purpofe ;  but  by  his 
wife  and  timely  care,  in  thus  providing  for  the  fafety  of  thefe 
young  men,  would  fecure  alfo  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Carthaginians :  that  if  he  would  truft  to  Him  the  con- 
duSi  of  this  bufinefs,  he  would  take  care  abundantly  to  mag- 
nify the  merit  of  the  kindnefs ;  and,  as  he  led  the  hoftages 
to  the  feveral  cities,  would  raife,  not  only  in  the  parents,  but 
in  all  the  people  of  the  country  likewife,  the  warmefl:  fenti- 
ments  of  efteem  and  favour,  by  painting  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours  the  generofity  of  this  proceeding.  In  the  laft  place, 
he  reminded  him;  that  himfelf  might  alfo  exped  to  be 
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rewarded  in  the  ampleft  manner :  and  that  every  parent, 
when  he  had  thus  beyond  all  hope  recovered  what  was  deareft 
to  him,  would  ftrive  to  exceed  the  reft  in  his  acknowledge- 
ments, and  load  with  favours  the  Commander,  to  whofe  power 
he  vyas  indebted  for  fo  great  a  happinefs."  By  thefe,  and 
many  other  arguments  of  the  fame  kind,  he  prevailed  on  Boftar 
to  approve  of  all  that  was  propofed.  And  having  fixed  the 
day,  on  which  he  was  to  be  in  readinefs,  with  fome  attendants, 
to  receive  the  hoftages,  he  then  retired. 

As  foon  as  night  was  come,  he  went  privately  to  the  Roman 
camp,  joined  fome  Spaniards  that  were  at  that  time  in  the  army, 
and  was  carried  by  them  to  the  Generals.   And  having,  in  a 
long  difcourfe,  reprefented  to  them  the  great  alacrity  and 
zeal,  with  Vv^hich  the  Spaniards  would  all  concur  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  the  Romans,  if  through  their  means  the  hof- 
tages fhould  be  reftored,  he  at  laft  engaged  to  deliver  the 
young  men  into  their  hands.    Publius  received  this  offer  with 
the  greateft  eagernefs  and  joy,  and  difmiffed  him  with  the 
affurance  of  immenfe  rewards :  having  firft  appointed  the  time 
and  place,  in  which  he  would  himfelf  attend  his  coming. 
Abilyx  then  returned  again  to  Boftar,  with  fome  friends  whom 
he  had  chofen  for  the  occafion ;  received  the  hoftages ;  and 
leaving  Saguntum  in  the  night,  on  pretence  of  concealing  his 
motions  from  the  enemy,  paffed  beyond  the  Roman  camp, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Generals  at  the  appointed  place. 
He  was  received  by  Publius  with  all  poffible  marks  of  honour  j 
and  was  charged  with  the  care  of  conducting  back  the  hof- 
tages to  their  refpedlive  cities.    Some  Romans  alfo,  that  were 
moft  proper  for  the  truft,  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  In 
every  place  through  which  they  paffed,  the  difmiftion  of  thefe 
young  men  was  highly  magnified  by  Abilyx,  as  a  fignal  in- 
ftance  of  the  clemency,  and  generous  fpirit  of  the  Romans. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  difplayed  in  the  ftrongeft  colour,  the 
jealous  diffidence  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  feverity  with 
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which  they  had  always  treated  their  allies.  He  urged  his 
own  example  likewife,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  revolt. 
By  thefe  perfuafions,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  em- 
brace the  friendfhip  of  the  Romans.  With  regard  to  Boftar, 
he  was  thought  to  have  adled  with  fuch  weaknefs,  as  was  by  no 
means  to  be  excufed  in  a  perfon  of  his  age ;  and  was  after- 
wards involved,  on  that  account,  in  very  great  misfortunes. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  derived  many  advantages  from 
this  accident,  in  the  profecution  of  the  war.  But  as  the  time 
for  adlion  was  already  paft,  both  armies  now  retired  to  their 
quarters  for  the  winter.  In  this  ftate,  wc  fhall  here  leave  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  return  again  to  Italy. 

CHAP.  XL 

AN  N  I  B  A  L,  being  informed  by  thofe  whom  he  had 
fent  to  view  the  country,  that  the  lands  round  Luceria 
and  Gerunium  afforded  great  quantities  of  corn,  and  that  the 
lafl  of  thefe  two  cities  was  a  commodious  place  for  laying  up 
his  ftores,  refolved  to  fix  his  quarters  for  the  winter  there. 
Failing  therefore  beyond  the  mountain  called  Liburnus,  he 
led  his  army  to  Gerunium,  which  was  diftant  from  Luceria 
about  two  hundred  ftadia.  On  his  firft  approach,  he  endea- 
voured by  gentle  means  to  draw  the  citizens  to  his  party  :  and 
even  offered  fuch  engagements,  as  might  fecure  to  them  the 
full  periormance  of  his  promifes.  But  when  this  propofal 
was  rejected,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place ;  and  having  in  a  fhort 
time  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  deftroyed.  But  he  referved  the  walls,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  houfes,  flill  entire  ;  deligning  to  convert 
them  into  granaries  for  the  winter.  He  then  ordered  the  army 
to  incamp  before  the  town,  and  threw  up  an  intrenchment 
round  his  camp.  From  this  pofi:  he  fent  away  two  parts  of  all 
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the  forces,  to  gather  in  the  corn  :  with  orders,  that  each 
foldier  fliould  be  obliged  to  bring  a  ftated  meafure  of  it  every 
day,  to  the  Officers  oi  his  own  Company  that  were  appointed 
to  receive  it.  The  remaining  third  part  of  the  troops  were 
left  to  guard  the  camp ;  or  difpofed,  as  occafion  required,  in 
proper  pofts,  to  fupport  the  foragers.  As  the  country  was 
plain  and  open,  the  number  of  the  foragers  almoft  infinite, 
and  the  feafon  likewife  proper  for  the  work,  vafl:  quantities  of 
corn  were  colledled  every  day. 

The  Roman  General  Marcus,  to  whom  Fabius  had  left  the 
army  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  for  fome  time  fhifted  his 
poft  from  hill  to  hill,  attending  to  the  motions  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hope,  that  he  fhould 
at  laft  find  fome  occafion  to  fall  upon  them  with  advantage 
from  thofe  eminencies.  But  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
inaflers  of  Gerunium,  had  fortified  their  camp  before  the 
town,  and  were  employed  in  gathering  flores  from  all  the 
country,  he  immediately  left  the  mountains ;  and  defcending 
along  the  promontory  that  gave  entrance  to  the  plain,  in- 
camped  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  was  called  Callene,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Larinum ;  and  refolved  without  more  delay,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle.  When  Annibal  was  informed 
that  the  Romans  were  fo  near,  he  fent  one  third  part  only  of 
his  troops  to  gather  in  the  corn  ;  and  advancing  with  the  refl: 
towards  the  enemy,  fixed  his  camp  upon  a  hill,  at  a  diftance 
of  about  fixteen  ftadia  from  Gerunium :  that  he  might  reftrairt 
in  fome  degree  the  ardour  of  the  Romans ;  and  be  able  alfo 
to  fupport  his  foragers,  as  occafion  fhould  require.  And  when 
night  came  on,  he  ordered  likewife  a  detachment  of  two 
thoufand  light -armed  forces,  to  march  and  pofTefs  themfelves 
of  another  neighbouring  hill,  which  flood  between  the  camp?,, 
and  commanded  that  of  the  Romans.  But  as  foon  as  day  ap- 
peared, Minucius  drew  out  alfo  all  his  light-armed  troops, 
and  fent  them  to  diflodge  the  Carthaginians  from  their  poft. 
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The  difpute  was  fharp  and  obftinate :  but  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing at  laft:  prevailed,  remained  mafters  of  the  hill  ;  and  came 
foon  afterwards  with  all  their  army,  and  incamped  upon  it. 

As  the  diflance  between  the  two  camps  was  now  fo  incon- 
{iderable,  Annibal  at  firft  kept  together  in  a  body  the  greatefh 
part  of  all  the  army.  But  after  fome  days,  he  was  forced  to 
fend  abroad  his  detachments  as  before  ;  to  lead  the  cattle  to 
their  pafture,  and  to  gather  in  the  corn ;  having  refolved, 
agreeably  to  his  firfl:  delign,  not  only  to  preferve  entire  the 
ftores  which  he  had  already  gained,  but  to  draw  together  alfo 
as  large  a  quantity  of  corn  as  he  might  yet  be  able  to  procure ; 
that  thus  the  troops,  the  beafts  of  burthen,  and  efpecially  the 
horfes,  might  be  fupplied  with  all  provifions  in  the  greateft 
plenty,  during  the  time  of  winter.  For  his  chief  and  ftrongeft 
hopes  were  founded  on  the  Cavalry.  When  Minucius  faw, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  bulled  in 
this  work,  and  difperfed  on  every  fide  through  all  the  coun- 
try, he  chofe  the  time  that  was  moft  proper  for  his  purpofe, 
and  leading  out  all  his  forces,  approached  clofe  to  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  with  the  legionary  troops,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle :  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  away,  in  fe- 
parate  divifions,  his  Cavalry  and  the  light-armed  forces,  to 
fall  upon  the  foragers  ;  with  orders,  that  they  fhould  take 
none  alive.  Annibal  v/as  in  no  fmall  degree  embarrafled  by 
this  fudden  accident.  For  as  the  forces,  that  remained  with 
him  in  the  camp,  v/ere  too  few  to  be  drawn  out  in  battle 
againfl:  the  legions ;  fo  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  able 
to  fend  any  afTiftance  to  the  refl,  that  were  difperfed  about 
the  country.  Great  numbers  therefore  of  the  foragers  were 
deftroyed  by  the  detachments  that  were  fent  againfl:  them  : 
while  the  refl  of  the  Roman  forces,  that  were  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  arrived  at  lafl  at  fuch  a  height  of  infult,  that  they 
even  began  to  tear  away  the  palifade  of  the  intrenchments, 
and  almofi:  beficged  the  Carthaginians  in  their  camp.  Annibal, 
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though  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  that  feemed  indeed  to  be 
next  to  defperate,  ftruggled  with  all  his  force  againft  the 
ftorm ;  drove  back  the  enemy  as  they  advanced ;  and  kept 
poflefHon  of  his  camp,  though  not  without  the  greatefl:  diffi- 
culty. But  after  fome  time,  when  Afdrubal  was  come  to  his 
affift^nce,  with  four  thoufand  of  the  foragers  who  had  fled  toge- 
ther to  the  camp  before  Gerunium,  he  then  refumed  his  cou- 
rage, marched  out  of  his  intrenchments,  and,  having  ranged 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  camp, 
at  laft  repelled  the  ruin  that  fo  nearly  threatened  him.  The 
Romans  returned  back  again  to  their  camp,  elate  with  their 
fuccefs,  and  filled  with  the  flrongeft  hopes  for  the  time  to 
come.  For  many  of  the  Carthaginians  had  fallen  before  the 
intrenchments ;  and  a  much  greater  number,  of  thofe  that 
were  fpread  through  the  country,  were  deftroyed  by  the  par- 
ties that  were  fent  againft  them.  On  the  following  day,,  Mi- 
nucius  went  and  took  pofTeffion  of  the  camp,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians now  had  quitted.  For  Annibal,  as  foon  as  the  fight 
was  ended,  had  refolved  to  return  again  to  his  firft  camp  before 
Gerunium :  being  apprehenfive,  that  if  the  Romans  fhould 
march  thither  in  the  night,  and  finding  the  camp  defertedy 
fhould  take  pofTeflion  of  it,  they  would  by  that  means  be- 
come mafters  of  his  baggage,  and  all  his  ftores.  After  this- 
adion,  the  Carthaginians  ufed  great  precaution,  when  they 
went  abroad  to  forage  :  while  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,, 
were  bold  and  confident,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  danger^ 
without  any  caution  or  referve. 

When  the  news  of  thi^  fuccefs  arrived  at  Rome,  and  wa& 
enlarged  in  the  relation  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  the 
people  all  were  filled  with  the  greateft  joy.  For  firft,  as  the 
defpair  into  which  they  had  lately  fallen,  with  refpedt  to  the 
final  iftue  of  the  war,  feemed  now  to  have  given  place  to 
better  hopes ;  fo  the  terror  likewife,  that  had  hitherto  been 
fpread  among  the  legions,  and  the  inadion  in  whicli  they  had 
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Hill  remained,  were  judged  clearly  to  have  fprung,  not  from- 
any  want  of  courage  in  the  troops,  but  from  the  cold  and 
cautious  difpofition  of  the  General.  From  this  time  therefore, 
/  Fabius  was  openly  reproached  by  all ;  as  a  man,  who  through 
OCtimidity  had  fuffered  even  the  fairefl:  occafions  to  efcape  him : 
while  Minucius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  raifed  fo  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  citizens  by  this  exploit,  that  a  refolution  was 
taken  in  his  favour,  of  which  there  was  no  example.  For 
they  declared  him  Dictator  likewife :  being  perfuaded,  that 
the  war  would  thus  be  brought  to  a  quick  decifion.  Thus 
there  were  at  one  time  two  Dictators,  intruded  jointly  with 
the  conduct  of  a  fingle  war :  a  thing  never  known  before 
among  the  Romans. 

As  foon  as  Minucius  was  informed  of  the  high  applaufe 
and  favour,  which  his  conduct  had  gained  for  him  among  the 
citizens,  and  of  the  dignity  to  which  the  people  now  had 
raifed  him,  he  became  much  more  eager  and  impetuous  than 
before  ;  and  refolved  to  attempt  every  thing  againfl:  the  ene- 
my. But  Fabius  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  of  thefe  acci- 
dents :  but  on  the  contrary,  perfifted  even  with  greater  firm- 
nefs  in  his  firft  determination.  When  he  returned  therefore 
to  the  army,  and  faw  that  Minucius  was  elated  beyond  all 
bounds ;  that  he  haughtily  oppofed  him  in  every  fentiment 
and  was  urging^  him  perpetually  to  venture  on  a  battle;  hs 
offered  to  his  choice,  that  he  fhould  either  take  in-  turn  the 
fingle  and  fupreme  command  of  all  the  army  ;  or  remove  with 
one  half  of  tlie  troops  to  a  feparate  camp,  and  there  purfus 
fuch  meafures  as  he  fliould  judge  convenient.  Minucius 
eagerly  embraced  the  lafl  propofaL  The  forces  therefore  were 
divided  into  two  equal  bodies;  and  incamped  apart,  having 
the  diftance  of  about  twelve  fladia  between  their  camps. 

When  Annibal  was  informed,  as  well  by  this  divifion  oi 
the-  forces,  as  from  the  prifoners  alio  that  were  taken,  that 
fome  contention  had  been  raifed  between  the  Generals ;  and 
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that  it  folely  fprung  from  the  ungovernable  heat  and  ambition 
of  Miniicius  ;  he  was  fo  far  from  apprehending,  that  this  ac- 
cident would  in  any  manner  prove  pernicious  to  his  interefls, 
that  on  the  contrary  lie  conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
draw  .great  advantage  from  it.  He  refolved  therefore  from  this 
time  to  obferve  with  the  greatefl:  care  the  motions  of  Minu- 
cius  ;  to  meet,  and  reftrain  his  ardour  ;  and  to  prev^ent  him  in 
all  his  efforts.    Between  his  camp  and  that  of  Marcus,  there 
flood  an  eminence,  from  whence  thofe,  that  fliould  firfl;  gain 
poffefTion  of  it,  might  be  able  greatly  to  diftrefs  the  enemy. 
Annibal  refolved  to  feize  this  poft ;  and  not  doubting  but 
that  the  Romans,  confident  from  their  late  fuccefs,  would 
haften  to  diflodge  him  from  it,  he  employed  the  following 
flratagem.     The  country  that  was  round  the  hill  was  a  flat 
and  naked  plain  :  but  the  ground  in  many  parts  was  broken 
and  unequal,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  pits.  He 
fent  away  therefore  in  the  night  a  body  of  five  hundred 
Horfe,  and  about  five  thoufand  Foot ;  which  were  diflributed 
in  fmall  divifions,  of  two  and  three  hundred  each,  among  the 
feveral  cavities  in  which  they  beft  might  lie  concealed.  And 
that  they  might  not  be  difcovered  in  the  morning  by  the  Ro- 
man foragers,  he  ordered  his  light-armed  troops  to  take  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  eminence  before  break  of  day.    Minucius,  per-^ 
ceiving  what  had  happened,  applauded  his  good  fortune,  and 
immediately  fent  av/ay  the  light-armed  troops,  with  orders 
that  they  fhould  charge  the  Carthaginians  with  the  greateft 
vigour,  and  exert  all  their  efforts  to  drive  them  from  their 
poft.    In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  he  commanded  the  Cavalry 
alfo  to  advance  ;  and  himfelf  then  followed  with  the  legions. 
His  difpofition  was  the  fame,  as  in  the  former  battle.  It  was 
now  clear  day.    But  as  the  Romans  direded  their  eyes,  and 
whole  attention,  towards  the  combatants  upon  the  hill,  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  that  were  placed  in  ambufcade,  remained 
fecure  and  unfufpecled.  Annibal  fent  frefh  troops  continually 
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to  the  hill :  and  himfelf  in  a  fhort  time  followed  with  the 
Cavalry,  and  all  the  army.  The  Cavalry  on  both  fides  were 
foon  engaged.  But  as  the  Carthaginians  were  far  fuperior  in 
their  numbers,  the  light-armed  forces  of  the  Romans,  being 
alfo  preffed  in  this  firfl:  conflid:,  fled  back  precipitately  towards 
their  own  legions,  and  threw  them  into  great  diforder.  In  this 
moment,  the  fignal  was  given  by  Annibal  to  the  troops  that 
were  in  ambufcade  ;  who  appeared  on  every  fide,  and  vigo- 
roufly  charged  the  Romans.  And  now  not  the  light-armed, 
forces  only,  but  the  whole  army,  was  in  danger  of  being  ir- 
recoverably loft.  But  Fabius,  having  from  his  camp  obferved 
the  progrefs  of  the  adion,  and  perceiving  that  a  general  and 
entire  defeat  muft  foon  enfue,  drew  out  all  his  forces,  and 
advanced  in  hafte  to  the  afliftance  of  his  Collegue.  The 
Romans,  though  their  ranks  all  were  broken,  now  refumed 
their  courage  ;  and  as  thefe  troops  approached,  formed  them- 
felves  again  in  order,  and  retired  towards  them  for  proted:ion. 
But  many  of  their  light-armed  forces  had  fallen  in  the  adlion ; 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  the  legionaries,  and  braveft 
foldiers.  Annibal,  not  daring  to  renew  the  fight,  againft 
troops  that  were  frefli,  and  difpofed  in  perfedt  order,  defifted 
from  the  purfuit,  and  returned  back  again  to  his  camp. 

The  Romans,  being  thus  refcued  from  deflrudion,  were  at 
laft  fully  fenfible,  that  the  rafhnefs  of  Minucius  had  engaged 
them  in  fuch  meafures,  as  proved  almoft  fatal  to  them  :  and 
that  they  owed  their  fafety,  not  at  this  time  only,  but  on  for- 
mer occafions  likewife,  to  the  cautious  management  of  Fabius. 
The  people  alfo  at  Rome  were  now  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  wife  and  fteady  condudl,  regulated  by  found  /kill,  and 
judgement  in  the  art  of  war,  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  all  thofe 
rafli  and  impetuous  fallies,  which  refult  from  mere  perfonal 
bravery,  and  a  vain  defire  of  popular  applaufe.  From  this 
time  therefore,  the  troops,  made  wife  by  their  misfortunes, 
incamped  once  more  together  ;  and  rcfolved  to  leave  to  Fabius 
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the  whole  condud:  of  the  war,  and  pundually  to  receive  and 
execute  his  orders.  The  Carthaginians  drew  a  line  between 
the  eminence  and  their  camp :  and  having  thrown  up  an  in- 
trenchment  alfo  round  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  polled  fome 
troops  upon  it,  they  had  now  leifure  to  complete,  in  full  fecu- 
rity,  the  preparations  that  were  neceflary  for  the  winter. 

CHAP.  xir. 

WHEN  the  time  was  come,  in  which  the  Romans 
ufually  elefted  their  chief  Magiftrates,  the  people 
chofe  for  Confuls,  Lucius  ^milius  and  Caius  Terentius ;  and 
the  Dictators  refigned  their  office,  ^mihus,  having  ordered 
the  former  Confuls,  Cn.  Servilius,  and  M.  Regulus,  who  had 
fucceeded  to  that  dignity,  after  the  death  of  Flaminius,  to 
take  upon  them  the  entire  command  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
in  quality  of  his  Lieutenants,  remained  ftill  at  Rome,  to  de- 
liberate with  the  Senate  on  the  meafures  that  were  fit  to  be 
purfued,  and  to  raife  new  levies.  And  when  he  had  enrolled 
the  numbers  that  were  necelTary  to  complete  the  legions,  he 
fent  them  to  the  army  ;  with  an  exprefs  order  to  Servilius, 
that  he  ffiould  by  no  means  venture  on  a  general  adiion  ;  but 
fhould  from  time  to  time  engage  the  Carthaginians  in  fuch 
fharp  and  frequent  fkirmifhes,  as  might  ferve  to  exercife  the 
flrength,  and  raife  the  courage,  of  his  troops,  and  by  degrees 
prepare  them  for  a  decifive  battle.  For  it  was  now  judged  to 
have  been  the  chief  and  only  caufe,  of  all  the  loffes  which 
hitherto  the  Romans  had  fuftained,  that  their  battles  had 
been  fought  by  new-raifed  levies,  undifciplined,  and  without 
experience.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  Prastor  L.  Pofthumius 
was  fent  with  a  legion  into  Gaul :  to  make  a  diverfion  there, 
and  force  the  Gauls  that  were  with  Annibal  to  return  and 
defend  their  country.     The  fleet,  that  had  remained  during 
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the  winter  in  the  port  of  Lilybaeum,  was  brought  back  to 
Rome.  The  Generals  that  were  in  Spain  were  fuppHed  with 
every  kind  of  ftores.  And  in  a  word,  whatever  preparations 
were  judged  necefiary  for  the  war,  were  all  completed  with 
the  greateft  diligence  and  care. 

Servilius  pundlually  obferved  the  orders  of  the  Conful,  and 
engaged  only  in  fome  flight  and  feparate  fkirmifhes,  which  we 
lhall  not  now  particularly  defcribe.  For  though  many  of  thefe 
little  combats  were  very  fharp  as  well  as  frequent,  and  were 
condu<9:ed  by  the  Roman  Generals  with  great  flcill  and  cou- 
rage, yet  both  by  reafon  of  thefe  orders,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  alfo  of  the  times,  no  adlion  happened,  that  was  of 
great  importance,  or  in  any  manner  general  or  decifive. 

In  thele  camps,  oppofite,  and  in  fight  of  each  other,  both 
armies  thus  remained,  during  the  whole  Winter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  But  when  the  time  of  harveft  drew  near, 
Annibal,  having  left  his  camp  before  Gerunium,  went  and 
pofTefled  himfelf  of  the  Citadel  of  Cannag ;  hoping  that  by  this 
means  he  fhould  at  lafi:  be  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 
For  the  Romans  had  brought  together  to  this  place  all  the 
corn  and  other  flores,  which  they  had  colleded  in  the  diftri^t 
of  Canufium  :  and  from  hence  their  army  conftantly  was  fup- 
plied  with  neceflaries.  The  town  had  been  deftroyed  fome 
time  before.  But  as  the  Citadel  remained,  and  fell  now  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  with  all  the  ftores,  the  Ro- 
mans were  thrown  at  once  into  the  greateft  difficulties.  For 
they  not  only  were  deprived  of  their  fupplies ;  but  fuch  alfo 
was  the  fituation  of  this  poft,  that  it  commanded  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  Generals  therefore  fent  mefTenger 
atter  mefTenger  to  Rome ;  defiring  earneftly  to  be  informed, 
in  what  manner  they  fhould  adl  in  this  conjundure :  iince  it 
was  now  no  longer  pofTible  to  decline  a  battle,  in  cafe  that 
they  fhould  approach  any  nearer  to  the  enemy.    For  the 
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country  was  all  wafted  and  confumed :  and  the  allies  were 
fixed  in  expedlation,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
event.    The  opinion  of  the  Senate  was,  that  they  fhould 
venture  on  a  battle.    But  they  advifed  Servilius,  to  delay  it 
yet  for  fome  time  longer :  and  gave  orders,  that  the  Confuls 
fhould  leave  the  city,  and  haften  to  the  camp.    For  all  men 
now  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  ^milius :  who,  as  well  by 
reafon  of  the  conftant  probity  of  his  life  and  manners,  as  on 
account  alfo  of  the  great  fervices  which  his  country  had 
received  fome  time  before,  from  his  brave  and  fkilful  manage- 
ment of  the  war  againft  the  Illyrians,  was  judged  moft  capa- 
ble to  fatisfy  their  fulleft  expedations,  in  this  dangerous  and 
critical  conjundure.    It  was  ordered  Hkewife,  that  the  army 
(hould  confift  of  eight  legions ;  a  thing,  never  known  before 
in  any  of  their  wars ;  and  that  each  legion  fhould  contain  five 
thoufand  men,  befides  the  allies.   For  the  conftant  cuftom  of 
the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  to  raife  four 
legions  only  ;  and  to  allow  to  each,  four  thoufand  Foot,  and 
two  hundred  Horfe.    In  cafe  that  they  were  prefted  by  any 
great  and  unufual  danger,  they  then  increafed  the  number  to 
five  thoufand  Foot,  and  three  hundred  Horfe.   The  infantry 
of  the  allies  was  the  fame  in  number  with  that  of  the  legions: 
but  their  Cavalry  three  times  as  many.    Of  thefe  forces,  one 
half  of  the  allies  and  two  legions,  were  allotted  feparately  to 
each  Conful ;  who  was  then  fent  to  profecute  the  war  apart, 
in  -his  own  proper  province.     Thus  their  battles  had  been 
always  fought  by  a  fmgle  Conful,  with  two  legions  only,  and 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  allies.    For  it  had  very  rarely  hap- 
pened, that  all  the  forces  were  employed  together  in  any  fingle 
'  expedition.     But  now,  their  apprehenfions  were  fo  great,. 

that  they  refolved  to  fend,  not  four,  but  eight  legions,  at 
,  once,  into  the  field.   They  reprefented  alfo  to  iEmiHus,  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  the  happy  confequences  that  muft  attend 
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a  viAorv,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruin  that  could  fcarcely 
fail  to  loUow  his  defeat :  and  exhorted  him  to  choofe  his  time 
for  adlion  with  fuch  fkill  and  judgment,  as  might  give  at 
once  a  final  iffue  to  the  war,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  own 
great  charader,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name. 

As  foon  as  the  Confuls  arrived  in  the  camp,  they  called 
the  troops  together ;  informed  them  of  the  refolutions  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  employed  all  the  exhortations  that  were  fuited  to 
the  prefent  circumftanccs.   ^Emilius  chiefly,  who  was  himfelf 
very  deeply  attecled  with  the  diftrefles  of  his  country,  ad- 
drelTed  the  foldiers  in  the  moft  earneft  and  pathetick  manner. 
He  explained  to  them  the  caufes  of  the  late  defeats ;  and 
endeavoured  to  difUpate  the  fears,  which  the  remembrance  of 
them  had  imprefled  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  army.   He  told 
them,  that  it  was  eafy  to  afiign,  not  one,  but  many  caufes 
of  the  ill  fuccefs,  that  had  attended  them  in  all  their  former 
combats:  but  that  at  this  time,  nothing,  but  the  want  of 
refolution,  could  deprive  them  of  the  victory.   That  hitherto, 
they  had  never  been  engaged,  with  both  Confuls  together  at 
their  head.  That  the  foldiers  likewife  were  all  new-raifed  levies : 
unufed  to  the  fight  of  danger,  and  unpradlifed  in  the  art  of 
war  :  and,  which  was  ftill  a  circumftance  of  greater  moment, 
that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  forces  that  oppofed  them,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  hurried  to  the  fight,  before  they  had  even  fo  much 
as  feen  the  enemy.    For  the  troops  that  were  defeated  near 
the  river  Trebia,  arrived  one  day  from  Sicily,  and  early  on  the 
next  were  drawn  out  in  battle.  And  thofe  that  fell  afterwards 
in  the  fight  of  Thrafymene,  had  not  only  never  feen  their 
enemies  before  the  combat,  but  were  prevented  alfo,  by  the 
mift,  from  feeing  them  even  in  the  time  of  the  engagement; 
**  But  now,  Romans,  continued  he,  you  fee  that  all  things 
bear  a  different  face.    You  have  now  both  Confuls  together  ; 
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at  your  head  ;  ready  to  divide  all  danger  with  you.  And  even 
the  Confuls  alfo  of  the  former  year  have  confented  to  remain, 
and  to  bear  their  part  in  the  approaching  battle.  You  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  the  manner  in 
which  their  troops  are  armed;  and  their  difpoHtion  in  the 
field.    And  during  the  courie  of  two  whole  years,  fcarce  a 
fingle  day  has  paffed,  in  which  you  have  not  tried  your 
flrength  againft  them.    Since  therefore  every  circumftance  is 
fo  different  from  thofe  that  were  found  in  all  your  paft  engage- 
ments, the  event  mufl:  be  alfo  different.    For  how  impro- 
bable, or  rather  how  impoflible  a  thing  mufl:  it  be  thought, 
that  troops,  which  have  returned  fo  often  with  fuccefs  from 
little  combats  againfh  equal  forces,  fhould  now  fail,  with  more 
than  double  numbers,  to  obtain  the  victory  in  a  general  bat- 
tle ?  Since  then,  Romans,  all  things  afford  fuch  ftrong  affuran- 
ces  of  fuccefs,  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  that  yourfelves 
in  earnefl;  refolve  to  conquer.    But  this  furely  is  a  point,  on 
which  there  is  no  need  that  I  fhould  much  enlarge.   If  I  were 
fpeaking  indeed  to  mercenary  foldiers,  or  to  an  army  of  allies, 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  fom.e  neighbouring  State,  this  kind 
of  exhortation  might  perhaps  be  neceffar}'.    For  the  worft 
that  can  befall  fuch  troops,  is  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
expofed  during  the  time  of  aiflion  :  iince  they  have  fcarcely 
any  thing,  either  to  apprehend,  or  hope,  from  the  iffue  of  it. 
But  with  you,  who  are  prepared  to  fight,  not  lor  the  defence 
of  others,  but  for  the  fafety  of  yourfelves,  your  country,  wives, 
and  children,  the  confequences  of  the  battle  will  be  of  far 
greater  mom.ent,  than  all  the  dangers  that  are  now  before 
you.    Reflect  but  for  a  moment  only  on  thofe  confequences  ; 
and  fuch  reflection,  if  I  judge  aright,  will  fully  fupply  the 
place  of  the  moft  pathetick  exhortations.    For  who  is  there 
among  you,  that  is  not  fixed  already  in  his  choice,  to  conquer 
if  it  be  poifible ;  and  if  not,  to  diej  rather  than  behold  tht 
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things  that  are  deareft  to  him,  expofed  to  infult  and  deftruc- 
tion  ?  Turn  your  views  forward  therefore  to  the  event :  and 
conlider  on  the  one  hand  the  advantages,  and  on  the  other, 
the  dreadful  ruin  that  may  poflibly  enfue.  Remember,  Ro- 
mans, that  the  battle  is  not  to  decide  upon  the  fortune  of  thefe 
legions  only,  but  on  that  of  the  whole  republick.  For  in 
cafe  that  you  are  now  defeated,  Rome  can  no  longer  ftand 
again  ft  the  enemy.  Her  whole  ftrength  and  fpirit,  the  fruits 
of  all  her  pains,  and  the  grounds  of  all  her  hopes,  are  now 
bound  together  and  colle<Sed  in  your  fingle  army.  Let  your 
efforts  then  be  fuch,  as  may  fully  anfwer  all  her  expedlations. 
Shew  yourfelves  the  grateful  children  of  your  country :  and 
make  it  manifeft  to  all  mankind,  that  the  lofTes,  which  the 
Romans  have  hitherto  fuftained,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
afcribed  to  any  fuperior  force  or  courage  in  their  enemies ;  but 
to  the  circumftances  only  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  expe- 
rience in  the  troops  that  were  engaged."  After  this  harangue, 
^milius  difmiffed  the  alTemblv. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Confuls  began  their  march,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy :  and  on  the  fecond  day,  they 
incamped  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty  ftadia  only  from  the 
Carthaginians.  But  as  the  country  was  all  plain  and  open^ 
and  the  enemy  fuperior  in  tlieir  Cavalry,  ^Emilius  was  per- 
fuaded  that  it  would  be  ftill  moft  prudent  to  decline  a  battle, 
till  they  had  drawn  the  Carthaginians  to  fome  other  ground, 
in  which  the  infantry  might  bear  the  chief  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. But  Varro,  ignorant,  and  unikilled  in  war,  v/as  fixed 
in  different  fentiments.  And  from  hence  arofe  ill  humour^ 
and  diffenfion,  between  the  Generals :  a  thing,  the  mofl  per- 
nicious, that  can  happen  in  an  army.  The  Roman  cuftom 
was,  that  when  both  Confuls  were  together  in  the  field,  they 
fhould  command  alternately,  day  by  day.  On  the  next  day 
therefore,  when  Varro  commanded  in  his  turn,  he  ordered  the 
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army  to  decamp  ;  and,  unmoved  by  all  the  in  treaties  of  his 
Coilegue,  refolved  to  approach  yet  nearer  to  the  enemy. 
Annibal,  informed  of  his  dcfign,  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
his  Cavalry  and  the  light-armed  forces ;  and  falling  fuddenly 
upon,  the  Romans  as  they  marched,  threw  them  into  great 
diforder.  But  the  Conful,  having  placed  fome  of  the  heavy 
troops  in  front,  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  firfl  attack,  led 
afterwards  to  the  charge  hrs  Cavalry  and  light-armed  Foot ; 
and  inferted  among  them  alfo  fome  cohorts  of  the  legions. 
This  precaution  turned  the  vid-ory  entirely  to  his  lide  againil: 
the  enemy,  who  were  deftitute  of  the  like  fup^wrt.  But  the 
night,  which  now  came  on,  forced  the  combatants  on  both 
i  fides  to  retire :  when  the  iffue  of  the  adion  had  proved  in  all 
points  contrary  to  that  which  the  Carthaginians  had  expcded 
from  it. 

On  the  following  day,  ^^Imilius,  who  ftill  was  earneft  to 
decline  a  battle,  but  faw  that  it  was  now  impoflible  to  retreat 
with  fafety,  incamped  with  two  thirds  of  all  the  forces,  along 
the  Aufidus ;  the  only  river  that  flows  through  the  Apennine. 
For  this  chain  of  mountains  feparates  all  the  other  flreams  of 
Italy :  of  which,  one  part  are  difcharged  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  reft  into  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  But  the  Aufidus  takes 
its  fources  on  the  fide  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  ;  pafles  through 
the  Apennine ;  and  falls  at  laft  into  the  Adriatic  Gulph. 
The  remaining  third  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  by  JEvni- 
lius  to  pafs  the  river ;  to  advance  up  the  ftream ;  and  there 
to  lie  intrenched  ;  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  ftadia  from  his 
own  camp,  and  not  much  farther  from  that  of  the  enemy. 
His  intention  was  to  employ  thefe  forces,  as  well  to  cover 
and  fupport  his  own  foragers,  as  to  harrafs  thofe  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

But  Annibal,  perceiving  that  all  things  tended  faft  towards 
a  general  battle,  thought  it  neceflary,  that  he  fhould  firft  en- 
•  4  deavour 
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deavour  to  raife  again  the  courage  of  his  army ;  which  feemed 
to  have  been  in  fome  degree  depreffed,  by  the  lofs  which  they 
had  fuftained  in  the  late  engagement.  He  therefore  affembled 
all  the  troops  together  •  and  having  commanded  them  to  caft 
their  eyes  upon  the  country  round,  "  Tell  me,  foldiers,  faid 
he,  if  the  Gods  had  left  it  to  your  choice,  could  you  have 
formed  any  greater  wifh,  fuperior  as  you  are  in  Cavalry  to  the 
enemy,  than  to  contend  with  them  upon  fuch  a  ground,  for 
a  vidlory  that  muft  decide  the  war  ?"  The  army  all  cried  out, 
and  the  thing  indeed  was  manifefl,  that  they  could  not  have 
defired  any  greater  advantage.  Pay  your  thanks  then,  con- 
tinued he,  in  the  firft  place  to  the  Gods,  who  have  fecured  the 
victory  in  your  hands,  by  leading  your  enemies  into  fuch  a 
country ;  and  afterwards,  to  me  your  General,  who  have  forced 
them  to  the  necefiity  ol:  fighting.  For,  how  great  foever 
our  advantages  are  againft  them,  they  have  now  no  means  left 
to  decline  a  battle.  For  your  part,  there  is  furely  little  need, 
that  I  fliould  now  exhort  you  to  perform  your  duty  with  bra- 
very and  fpirit.  Before  you  had  ever  tried  your  ftrength 
againft  the  Romans,  fuch  difcourfes  might  perhaps  be  feafon- 
able :  and  in  that  perfuafion,  I  endeavoured  frequently  to  raife 
and  animate  your  hopes,  not  by  exhortation  only,  but  by  ex- 
amples likewife.  But  now,  fince  you  have  gained  againft  them 
the  moft  perfect  victory  in  three  fucceftive  battles,  what  words 
can  I  employ,  to  excite  any  greater  confidence  than  that  which 
the  remembrance  of  your  own  actions  muft  infpire  ?  By  your 
former  combats,  you  gained  poft'efTion  of  the  open  country  ; 
for  fuch  was  the  aiTu ranee  v/hich  I  had  given  you ;  and  the 
event  confirmed  my  promife.  But  now  I  offer  to  your  hopes 
the  towns  and  cities  of  your  enemies ;  with  all  the  trcafures 
that  they  contain.  Be  vidorious  only  in  this  fingle  battle,  and 
all  Italy  will  be  ready  to  receive  yo.ur  laws.  Your  labours  and 
your  toils  will  then  all  be  ended.  The  wealth  and  power  oi 
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the  Romans  will  become  your  own ;  and  render  you  the  undis- 
puted fovereigns  ot  the  world.  Let  us  haften  then  to  action; 
and,  with  the  alliilance  of  the  Gods,  I  will  again  make  good 
nvf  promife  to  you."  This  harangue  was  received  by  all  the 
army  with  the  loudefl  acclamations.  Annibal  having  ap- 
plauded their  good  dil'poiition,  difmilTed  the  affemblv  ;  and 
went  foon  afterwards  and  incamped  very  near  to  the  enemy, 
on  that  fide  of  the  river,  upon  which  the  greater  camp  of  the 
Romans  lav. 

On  the  following  day,  he  gave  orders  that  the  troops 
fhould  take  the  neceflar}^  refrefhment  and  repofe,  and  make 
all  thino-s  readv  for  the  combat.  And  on  the  third  dav,  he 
drew  out  all  his  forces,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle,  in 
light  of  the  enemv,  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  But  a?!mi- 
lius,  fenfible  of  the  difadvantase  of  the  orround,  and  knowins 
alib,  that  the  want  of  provifions  would  foon  lorce  the  Car- 
thaginians to  decamp,  reiolved  not  to  move  from  his  intrench- 
ments ;  and  made  only  fuch  a  difpolition  of  his  forces,  as  was 
necefTary  to  fecure  both  camps  from  infult.  Annibal  therefore, 
when  he  had  for  fome  time  kept  the  held,  led  the  refl:  of  his 
armv  back  again  to  their  intrenchments ;  but  lent  away  the 
Numidian  Hcrfe,  to  fall  upon  the  Romans  of  the  little  camp, 
who  were  employed  in  fetching  water  from  the  river.  The 
boidnefs  of  thefe  troops,  who  advanced  even  clofe  to  the  in- 
trenchments, raifed  Varro's  indignation  beyond  all  bounds. 
The  foldiers  alio  {hewed  the  greateil:  eagerneis  and  impatience 
to  engage  :  and  could  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  battle  Ihculd 
any  longer  be  deterred.  For  when  men  are  once  firmly  fixed 
in  their  determination,  to  force  their  way  through  the  greateft 
dangers  to  the  end  which  they  have  in  view,  every  moment 
of  delay  is  a  burthen  that  can  hardly  be  fupported. 

When  it  was  known  at  Rome,  that  the  armies  were 
incamped  in  light,  and  that  frequent  fkirmiilies  happened 
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every  day  between  them,  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  agi- 
tation and  concern.  For  the  people  were  ftill  (6  much  de- 
jeded  by  the  remembrance  of  the  former  lofles,  that  they 
feemed  now  to  apprehend  the  worfl:  that  could  befal  them, 
and  to  anticipate  in  their  minds  all  the  fatal  confequences  of 
an  entire  defeat.  The  oracles  of  their  facred  books  were  re- 
peated in  every  mouth.  Every  temple,  and  every  houfe,  was 
filled  with  prodigies  and  portents :  which  gave  occafion  to 
innumerable  vows,  and  prayers,  and  fupplicatory  facrifices. 
For  in  times  of  danger  or  diftrefs,  the  Romans  take  un- 
wearied pains,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Gods  and  men  :  and 
think  nothing  fordid  or  diflionourable,  that  is  employed  in 
that  defign. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  command  had  fallen  in 
turn  to  Varro,  this  General  put  all  the  troops  in  motion  by 
break  of  day.  He  ordered  thofe  of  the  greater  camp  to  pafs 
the  river ;  and  as  they  gained  the  other  fide,  drew  them  up 
in  order  of  battle ;  joining  alfo  to  them,  in  the  fame  line,  the 
troops  of  the  little  camp.  Their  faces  were  all  turned  towards 
the  South.  He  placed  the  Roman  Cavalry  on  the  right  Wing, 
clofe  upon  the  river :  and  next  to  thefe,  the  Infantry,  ex- 
tended in  one  fingle  line.  But  the  cohorts  were  drawn  up 
behind  each  other  in  much  clofer  order  than  was  ufual  among 
the  Romans ;  and  their  files  fo  doubled,  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  line  a  greater  depth.  The  Cavalry  of  the  allies  clofed 
the  line  upon  the  left.  And  at  fome  diftance,  in  the  front  of 
all  the  army,  ftood  the  light-armed  troops.  The  whole 
number  of  the  forces,  with  the  allies  included,  were  eighty 
thoufand  Foot  ;  and  fomewhat  piore  than  fix  thoufand 
Horfe. 

At  the  fame  time  Annibal,  having  firft  fent  over  the  Balea- 
ric fiingers  and  the  light-armed  troops,  to  take  their  poft  in 
front,  paffcd  the  river  in  two  places  with  the  reft  of  the  army, 
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and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle.  The  Spanifh  and  Gallic 
Horfe  were  pofted  on  the  left;  clofe  upon  the  bank  of  the 
River ;  and  oppolite  to  the  Roman  Cavalry.  Next  to  thefe, 
upon  the  fame  line,  he  placed  firft  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
Africans;  then  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards ;  after  thefe,  the  reft 
of  the  Africans;  and  clofed  his  whole  line  upon  the  right,  with 
the  Numidian  Cavalry.  When  he  had  thus  ranged  all  his 
forces  in  one  fingle  line,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
being  followed  only  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  of  the  Centre. 
Thus  he  detached  thefe  troops  from  the  line  in  which  they 
had  ftood  together  with  the  reft  ;  and,  as  he  advanced,  he 
formed  them  alfo  into  the  figure  of  a  Crefcent ;  at  the  fame 
time  fpreading  wide  their  ranks,  and  leaving  to  this  Figure  but 
a  very  inconfiderable  depth.  His  intention  was,  to  begin  the 
adlion  with  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  :  and  to  fupport  it  after- 
wards by  the  Africans.  The  Africans  were  armed  after  the 
Roman  manner,  from  the  fpoils  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
forrner  battles.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  wore  the  fame  kind 
of  buckler  ;  but  their  fwords  were  different.  For  thofe  of 
the  latter  were  formed,  as  well  to  pufh  with  as  to  ftrike; 
whereas  the  Gauls  could  only  ufe  their  fwords  to  make  a  fall- 
ing ftroke,  and  at  a  certain  diftance.  Thefe  troops  were 
ranged  together  in  alternate  cohorts :  and  as  the  Gauls  were 
naked,  and  the  Spaniards  all  clothed  with  vefts  of  linen  bor- 
dered with  purple,  after  the  fafhion  of  their  country,  their 
appearance  was  both  ftrange  and  terrible.  The  Carthaginian 
Cavalry  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  ten  thoufand :  and 
the  number  of  their  Infantry  was  fomewhat  more  than  forty 
thoufand,  with  the  Gauls  included.  The  right  of  the  Roman 
army  was  conducted  by  i^lmilius  ;  the  left  by  Varro  ;  and  the 
Centre  by  Regulus  and  Servilius,  the  Confuls  of  the  former 
year.   On  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians,  Afdrubal  had  the 
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care  of  the  left ;  Hanno  of  the  right ;  and  Annibal  himfelf, 
with  his  brother  Mago,  commanded  in  the  Centre.  Both 
armies  were  alike  fecure  from  being  incommoded  by  the  rifing 
fun:  for  the  one  was  turned  towards  the  fouth,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  other  towards  the  north. 

The  adion  was  begun  by  the  Hght-armed  troops,  that  were 
polled  before  the  armies.  In  this  firfl:  conflid:,  the  fuccefs 
was  on  both  fides  equal.  But  when  the  Spanifh  and  Gallic 
Cavalry,  advancing  from  the  left  Wing  of  the  Carthaginians, 
approached  near  the  Romans,  the  conteft,  that  enfued  be- 
tween them,  was  then  indeed  moft  warm  and  vehement ;  and 
fuch  as  refembled  rather  the  combats  of  barbarians,  than  a 
battle  fought  by  difcipHned  and  experienced  troops.  For  in- 
flead  of  falling  back,  and  returning  again  often  to  the  charge, 
as  the  cuftom  was  in  fuch  engagements,  they  were  now  fcarcely 
joined,  when,  leaping  from  their  horfes,  each  man  feized  his 
enemy.  But  after  fome  time,  the  victory  turned  wholly  to 
the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Romans 
were  defliroyed  in  the  place,  after  a  moft  brave  and  obftinate 
contention ;  and  the  reft,  being  clofely  followed,  as  they  fled 
along  the  river,  were  all  ftaughtered  likewife,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  any  mercy. 

About  the  time  when  this  combat  was  decided,  the  light- 
armed  troops  on  both  fides  retired  back  again  to  their  refpec- 
tive  armies,  and  the  heavy  Infantry  advanced  to  adion.  The 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  ftood  for  fome  time  firm  againft  the 
enemy.  But  being  at  laft  forced  to  yield  to  the  weight  of 
the  Roman  legions,  they  retreated  backwards,  and  thus  opened 
the  figure  of  the  Crefcent,  in  which  they  had  been  formed. 
The  Romans  followed  with  alacrity  and  eagernefs  :  and  with* 
out  much  difiiculty  forced  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  loofe  and  thinj  whereas  themfelves  on  the 
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contrary  had  drawn  away  many  cohorts  from  the  Wings,  to 
ftrengthen  their  Centre,  in  which  at  this  time  all  the  ftrefs  of 
the  battle  lay.  For  the  adion  was  not  begun  by  the  whole 
iine  at  once,  but  fingly  by  the  Centre :  becaufe  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  as  they  formed  themfelves  into  the  figure  of  a 
Crefcent,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Wings  of  their  own 
army,  and  offered  only  the  convex  of  the  Crefcent  to  the 
enemy.  The  Romans  therefore,  ftill  pufhing  forwards  through 
the  middle  of  thefe  ranks,  which  ftill  gave  way  before  them, 
were  at  laft  fo  far  advanced  within  the  Centre,  that  they  faw 
on  either  fide  the  heavy-armed  Africans  ftand  ready  to  inclofe 
them.  Nor  did  thefe  troops  long  negledl  the  occafion, 
which  of  itfelf  moft  clearly  pointed  out  the  meafures,  that 
were  now  proper  to  be  taken.  For  turning  fuddenly,  the 
one  part  of  them  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  other 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  they  fell  with  fury  upon  both 
flanks  of  the  Romans.  And  thus  the  event  happened,  which 
Annibal  chiefly  had  in  view.  For  this  General  had  forefeen, 
that  the  Romans,  in  purfuing  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  muft 
at  laft  inevitably  be  inclofed  between  the  Africans.  By  this 
means  they  were  now  forced  to  break  their  Phalanx ;  and  to 
defend  themfelves,  either  flngly,  or  in  feparate  parties,  againft 
the  enemies  that  were  attacking  them  in  flank. 

-^milius,  who  at  fir  ft  was  pofted  on  the  right,  and  had 
fefcaped  from  the  general  flaughter  of  the  Roman  Cavalry, 
perceiving  that  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  to  be  decided 
by  the  Infantry  alone,  and  being  earneftly  follicitous,  that  his 
Mions  fhould  in  no  refped:  fall  fhort  of  thofe  affurances, 
which  he  had  given  when  he  harangued  the  army,  drove  his 
horfe  into  the  very  middle  of  the  combatants ;  killing  and  dif- 
perfing  every  thing  in  his  way ;  and  employing  all  his  efforts, 
to  animate  the  foldiers  that  were  near  him.  Annibal  did  the 
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fame  on  his  part :  for  he  had  remained  ftill  in  the  Centre  from 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

The  Numidians  of  the  right  Wing  had  charged  the  Cavalry 
of  the  allies  upon  the  left.  And  though,  by  reafon  of  their 
peculiar  way  of  fighting,  no  great  lofs  was  fuftained  on  either 
fide,  yet  as  they  ftill  from  time  to  time  returned  again  to  the 
attack,  they  by  that  means  held  thofe  troops  fo  conftantly 
employed,  that  they  had  no  leifure  to  aflift  the  reft.  But 
when  the  Cavalry  of  the  left,  that  was  led  by  Afdrubal,  and 
which  now  had  finifhed  the  deftru<flion  of  almoft  all  the  Ro- 
man Cavalry  that  fled  along  the  river,  came  round  and  joined 
the  Numidians,  the  Cavalry  of  the  allies  were  at  once  feized 
with  terror,  and,  not  waiting  to  receive  the  charge,  immedi- 
ately turned  their  backs  and  fled.  Upon  this  occafion,  Afdrubal 
bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient,  which  indeed  denoted  his 
great  prudence,  and  his  fkill  in  war.  Obferving  that  the 
Numidians  were  confiderable  in  their  numbers  ;  and  knowing 
alfo,  that  thefc  troops  were  then  moft  terrible,  whenever  they 
were  engaged  againft  a  flying  enemy;  he  ordered  them  to 
purfue  thofe  that  fled ;  and  at  the  fame  time  led  his  own 
Cavalry  to  the  afliftance  of  the  African  Infantry.  He  fell 
upon  the  Roman  legions,  in  their  rear ;  and  having  divided 
his  Cavalry  into  little  troops,  fent  them  into  the  midft  of  the 
adion,  in  many  different  parts  at  once.  By  this  wife  meafure, 
he  gave  new  ftrength  and  courage  to  the  Africans ;  while  the 
Romans  on  the  contrary  began  to  lofe  all  hope.  It  was  at 
this  time,  that  TEmilius  fell,  opprefled  with  wounds  ;  and  that 
life,  which  had  on  all  occafions  been  devoted  to  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  was  now  loft  in  its  defence.  The  Romans,  though 
furrounded  thus  on  every  fide,  turned  their  faces  to  the  enemy, 
and  refifted  yet  for  fome  time  longer.  But  as  the  troops  on 
the  outfide  fell,  their  body  by  degrees  was  more  and  more 
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diminiflied ;  till  at  laft  they  were  prefTed  together  within  a 
.  very  narrow  fpace,  and  were  there  all  deftroyed.  Among 
them  fell  Regulus  and  Servilius,  the  Confuls  of  the  former 
year ;  both  eminent  for  their  virtue ;  and  whole  behaviour  in 
the  action  was  fuch  as  fhewed  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
i   of  Romans. 

During  the  time  of  all  this  flaughter,  the  Numidians,  pur- 
i  fuing  the  Cavalry  of  the  left,  who  fled  before  them,  killed  the 
\  greateft  part,  and  threw  many  from  their  horfes.   A  fmall 
number  only  efcaped  fafe  to  Venufia;  among  whom  was 
Varro,  that  bafe  and  worthlefs  Conful,  whofe  government 
proved  fo  pernicious  to  his  country. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Cannae  :  in  which,  both  fldes  long 
Contended  for  the  vic^lory  with  the  greateft  bravery.  Of  this 
the  adion  itfelf  affords  the  cleareft  proof.  For  of  fix  thoufand 
Horfe,  which  was  the  whole  Cavalry  of  the  Roman  army, 
feventy  only  fled  with  Varro  to  Venufla  ;  and  three  hundred 
more  of  the  allies  efcaped  to  different  cities.  Of  the  Infantry, 
ten  thoufand  men  indeed  were  taken  prifoners;  but  thefe  had 
^  no  part  in  the  adion.   And  about  three  thoufand  alfo  found 

V  means  to  efcape  to  fome  of  the  cities  that  were  near.   But  the 

reft,  to  the  amount  of  feventy  thoufand  men,  all  died  with 
honour  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Carthaginians  upon  this  occaflon,  as  in  all  the  former 
battles,  were  indebted  chiefly  for  their  vidlory  to  the  numbers 
of  their  Cavalry.  And  from  hence  fucceeding  ages  may  be 
able  clearly  to  perceive,  that,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  far  more 
advantageous,  to  have  a  great  fuperiority  of  Cavalry,  with  no 
more  than  half  the  Infantry,  than  an  army,  that  is  in  all  parts 
equal  to  the  enemy.  On  the  fide  of  Annibal  were  flain  four 
thoufand  Gauls  ;  fifteen  hundred  Africans  and  Spaniards ; 
with  about  two  hundred  Horfe. 

4.  The 
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The  Romans  that  were  taken  prifoners  had  no  part  in  the 
action,  as  we  have  jufl:  now  mentioned.    For  iEmilius  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  camp  ten  thoufand  of  the  Infantry  ; 
having  confidered  with  himfelf,  that  if  the  Carthaginians 
fhould  draw  out  all  their  forces  to  the  battle,  thefe  troops  might 
fall  upon  their  camp  during  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  baggage  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Annibal,  in  apprehenfion  of  this  danger,  fhould 
fend  a  detachment  from  his  army  to  guard  the  camp,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  then  be  leflened  in  the 
field.    They  were  taken  prifoners  in  the  following  manner,. 
As  foon  as  the  a6lion  was  begun,  they  advanced  to  force  the 
intrenchments ;  which  Annibal  however  had  left  ftrongly 
guarded.    The  Carthaginians  flood  for  fome  time  firm,  ai;id 
repelled  the  efiorts  of  the  enemy  :  but  were  at  lafl:  fo  prefled, 
that  they  were  fcarcely  able  any  longer  to  maintain  their  poft. 
But  when  the  battle  was  now  in  every  part  completely  ended, 
Annibal,  having  brought  fome  troops  to  their  affiftance, 
drove  back  the  Romans,  and  invefted  them  in  their  own 
camp.    Two  thoufand  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  reft 
made  prifoners.    About  two  hundred  alfo  of  the  routed  Ca^- 
valry,  who  had  faved  themfelves  in  fome  of  the  fortrefles 
of  the  country,  were  invefted  by  the  Numidians  in  the 
pofts  into  which  they  had  retired,  and  were  brought  away 
prifoners  to  the  camp. 

The  immediate  confequences  of  this  victory  were  fuch  as 
both  fides  had  expelled  from  it.  The  Carthaginians  became 
at  once  the  mafters  of  the  whole  fea  coaft,  and  of  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  called  Great  Greece.  The  Tarentines  furren- 
dered  without  delay.  The  Argynpians,  with  fome  of  the 
cities  alfo  of  Campania,  fent  ofi^ers  of  fubmifiion.  And  in  a 
word,  all  the  neighbouring  people  began  now  .to  turn  their 
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eyes  towards  the  Carthaginians :  who  on  their  part  were 
perfuaded,  that  they  fhould  take  even  Rome  itfelf,  upon 
their  firft  approach.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  renounced  all  hopes  of  being  able  any  longer  to  retain 
the  fovereignty  of  Italy ;  but  were  filled  alfo  with  the  greateft 
apprehenfions,  with  regard  even  to  the  fafety  of  themfelves, 
and  their  own  proper  country  ;  expeding  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians inftantly  would  arrive,  to  finifh  their  deftrudion.  And 
as  if  fate  itfelf  had  taken  unufual  pains  to  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  their  misfortunes,  and  had  joined  with  their  enemies 
againft  them,  it  happened,  that  not  many  days  after  this  de- 

,  feat,  while  the  confternation  ftill  was  frefh,  the  news  came 
to  Rome,  that  the  Praetor,  that  was  fent  into  Gaul,  had 
fallen  into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  deftroyed  with  all  his 

'  army.. 

In  the  midft  however  of  thefe  calamities,  the  Senate  had 
recourfe  to  every  meafure  that  was  pradticable,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  country.  They  harangued  the  people,  and 
raifed  their  drooping  courage  :  they  provided  all  things  that 
were  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city :  and  purfued  their 
deliberations  with  the  greateft  firmnefs  :  as  it  appeared  indeed 
not  long  afterwards  in  the  event.  For  though  the  Romans 
were  now  plainly  conquered  and  depreffed,  and  forced  to 
yield  to  their  enemies  the  whole  honour  of  the  war  ;  yet, 
through  the  prudence  of  their  counfels,  and  the  inherent  ex- 
cellence of  their  government,  they  not  only  drove  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Italy,  and  again  recovered  the  fovereignty  of 
that  country  ;  but  within  a  fhort  time  afterwards  reduced 
beneath  their  yoke  even  the  whole  habitable  world.  Upon 
this  account,  having  now  finifhed  the  relation  of  all  that 
palTed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  during  the  hundred-fortieth  Olym- 
piad, as  foon  as  I  fhall  have  gone  through  the  affairs  of 
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Greece,  that  were  tranfaded  likewife  within  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  period,  I  fhall  then  treat  exprefsly  of  the  form  and 
conftitution  of  the  Roman  RepubHck.  For  as  the  Subjed:  is 
itfelf  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  nature  and  defign  of  Hif- 
tory  ;  fo  I  am  perfuaded  alfo,  that  thofe  efpecially,  who  are 
employed  in  the  alikirs  of  government,  will  find  in  it  many 
things  that  may  be  highly  ufeful,  both  in  eftablifhing,  and 
reforming  States, 
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BOOK  the  Fourth.    CHAP.  I. 

WE  fhewed,  in  the  preceding  Book,  what  were  the 
caufes  of  the  fecond  War  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  and  what  the  manner,   in  which  Annibal 
entered  Italy  ;  and  recounted  alfo  the  feveral  combats  that 
enfued,  to  the  battle  that  was  fought  at  lafi:  near  the  city  of 
Cannas,  upon  the  river  Aufidus.    We  now  go  on  to  defcribe 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  that  were  tranfa6led  during  the  fame 
period,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  hundred-fortieth  Olympiad  : 
but  fhall  firft  in  few  words  remind  the  reader  of  the  things 
that  were  mentioned  by  us  on  the  fubje^l  of  this  country  in 
the  fecond  of  our  Introdudlory  Books,  and  more  efpecially  of 
that  which  we  there  related  concerning  the  fortunes  and  con- 
dition  of  the  Achaean  Republick ;  becaufe  this  State,  within 
the  compafs  of  our  own  times,  and  of  thofe  which  imme- 
diately preceded,   has  grown  to  a  very  amazing  height  of 
ftrength  and  greatnefs, 
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Beginning  tlien  from  Tifamenes,  one  of  the  children  of 
Orefles,  we  remarked,  that  the  defcendants  of  that  Prince 
reigned  after  him  in  Achaia,  in  direct  fuccefTion  down  to 
Ogyges.  That  afterwards,  the  Achasans  changed  their  go- 
vernment to  a  Democracy,  which  was  inftituted  with  great 
fkill  and  wifdom  :  and  that  this  eftabUfliment  was  broken  by 
the  Arts  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  and  the  people  all  difperfed 
into  feparate  and  independent  towns  and  villages.  We  then 
fhewed  the  time  and  manner,  in  which  they  began  again  to 
unite  together;  and  what  were  the  cities,  which  affociated  them- 
felves  the  firfh  into  the  new  Confederacy.  We  alfo  explained 
at  large  the  meafures  that  were  employed,  and  the  motives 
that  v/ere  ufed,  to  draw  the  other  cities  to  this  union ;  and 
to  engage  by  degrees  the  whole  people  of  Peloponnefus,  ta 
embrace  the  fame  common  appellation,  the  fame  laws,  and 
the  fame  {ingle  government.  After  this  general  view  of  the 
dehgn,  we  then  related  in  their  order,  though  in  few  words, 
the  chief  tranfactions  that  fucceeded,  to  the  final  overthrow 
and  flight  of  Cleomenes,  King  of  Lacedaemon.  And  having 
thus  given  a  fummary  account,  in  the  way  of  an  Introduction 
to  our  Hiftory,  of  the  events  that  happened  in  the  world,  to 
the  time  in  which  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  all  died 
together,  we  then  promifed  to  go  on  to  the  commencement 
of  our  Hiftory  ;  and  to  begin  with  thofe  tranfadions,  that 
were  the  next  in  ord^r  to  the  deaths  of  thofe  three  Princes, 
and  to  the  events  which  we  had  laft  related. 

This  period  feemed  to  be  on  many  accounts  the  beft  that  I 
could  choofe,  for  the  beginning  of  my  Work.  For  firft,  as 
the  Memoirs  of  Aratus  are  here  concluded,  that  which  I  fhall 
now  relate  concerning  the  affairs  of  Greece,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  regular  and  clofe  continuation  of  his  Hiftory.  In  the 
next  place,  the  times  which  now  fucceed,  and  which  fail 
within  the  limits  of  this  Work,  are  in  part  the  very  times  in 

which: 
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which  we  ourfelves  have  lived,  and  partly  thofe  of  our  imme- 
diate anceftors.  And  from  hence  it  happens,  that  the  things 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  defcribe,  are  either  thofe  which 
I  myfelf  have  feen,  or  fuch  as  I  have  received  from  men  that 
were  eye-witnefles  of  them.  For  in  cafe  that  I  had  gone  back 
to  a  more  early  period,  and  borrowed  my  accounts  from  the 
report  of  perfons,  who  themfelves  had  only  heard  them  before 
from  others,  as  it  would  fcarcely  have  been  pofTible  that  I 
fhould  myfelf  be  able  ta  difcern  the  true  ftate  of  the  things 
that  were  then  tranfadted,  fo  neither  could  I  have  written 
any  thing  concerning  them  with  fufficient  confidence.  An- 
other, and  indeed  the  ftrongefl  motive,  by  which  I  was 
inclined  to  choofe  this  j$^ra,  was,  that  about  this  time  Fortune 
had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  things,  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  at  once.  For  it  was  now  that  Philip  the  fon  of  De- 
metrius, before  he  had  arrived  at  perfed:  age,  took  pofielFion 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  :  and  that  Achseus,  who  was 
fent  to  govern  the  country  on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus, 
afTumed  the  rank  and  power  of  a  iovereign  Prince.  At  tlie 
fame  time  it  happened,  that  Antiochus  furnamed  the  Great, 
who  was  alfo  extremely  young,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  place  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  had  died  not 
long  before  :  that  Ariarathes  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Cap- 
padocia ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  that  of  ^^^gypt :  that  Ly- 
curgus  was  elected  King  of  Lacedasmon  :  and  laflly,  that  An- 
nibal  was  invefted  by  the  Carthaginians  with  the  command  of 
their  armies,  and  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as 
we  have  before  related. 

•  Thus  then  as  the  fapreme  dominion  had  fallen,  in  every 
State,  into  the  hands  of  new  kings  and  maflers,  it  was  realour- 
able  to  expect,  that  a  change  fo  general  muft  give  birth  to 
new  commotions.  For  this  naturally  happens  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances :  nor  did  it  fail  now  to  happen.    The  Carthaginians 
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and  the  Romans  were  foon  engaged  in  the  war  which  we 
have  already  in  part  defcribed.  At  the  fame  time,  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy  contended  together  for  the  fovereignty  of  Coele- 
fyria.  And  Philip  alfo,  in  conjundion  with  the  Achaeans, 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  and  iEtolians. 
The  caufes  of  this  lafi:  war  were  thofe  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate. 

The  JEtoVia.ns  had  been  long  diflatisfied,  that  they  were 
forced  to  live  in  peace,  and  at  their  own  expence ;  ac- 
cuftomed,   as  they  had  always  been,  to  fubfift  upon  the 
plunder  of  their  neighbours,  and  flaves  by  nature  to  an  un- 
controuled  and  reftlcfs  appetite,  which  both  multiplied  their 
wants,  and  urged  them  on  to  rapine,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  they  could  be  gratified  ;  fo  that  they  lived  the  life  of 
wild  bcafts  of  prey,  invading  every  thing  within  their  reach, 
and  making  no  diftinftion  between  friends  and  enemies. 
During  the  life- time  however  of  Antigonus,  their  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  Macedonians  kept  them  quiet.     But  no  fooner 
was  this  Prince  dead,  than,  defpifing  the  tender  age  of  Phi- 
lip who  fucceeded,  they  began  earneftly  to  feek  for  fome  pre- 
tence, upon  which  they  might  enter  Peloporrnefus  with  an 
army.    For  as  this  province  had  in  former  times  been  the 
ufual  Icene  of  all  their  violence  and  rapine,  fo  they  were 
perfuadcd,  that  their  ftrength  in  arms  was  far  fuperior  alfo  to 
that  of  the  Achasans.    While  they  were  revolving  this  projedt 
in  their  minds,  chance  itfeJf  confpired  with  their  defign,  and 
fupplied  the  following  means  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A  certain  young  man  named  Dorimachus,  full  of  the  fire 
and  eager  fpirit  of  his  country,  a  native  of  Trichonion,  and 
the  fon  of  that  Nicoftratus,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  attacked  the  Boeotians  by  furprize,  when  they  were 
met  together  in  their  General  Affembly,  was  about  this  time 
fent  in  the  name  of  the  Republick  to  Phigalca,  a  city  of  Pelo- 
3  ponnefus, 
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ponnefus,  which  ftood  upon  the  confines  of  Meffenia,  and 
was  aflbciated  to  the  uEtolian  government :  to  fecure,  as  it  was 
then  pretended,  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  diftrid..  But 
the  true  defign  of  his  commifHon  was,  that  he  fhould  care- 
fully attend  to  all  that  paffed  in  Peloponnefus.    During  the 
time  of  his  continuance  in  this  city,  being  prefled  by  the  im- 
portunity of  fome  Pirates  who  reforted  to  him,  and  not  able 
to  fupply  them  with  the  means  of  any  lawful  plunder,  be- 
caufe  the  general  peace  was  ftill  fubfifting,  which  Antigo'nus 
had  eftablifhed  throughout  all  Greece,  he  at  lafb  permitted 
them  to  fteal  away  the  cattle  of  the  Meflenians,  who  were  at 
that  time  the  allies  and  friends  of  his  own  Republick.  Thefe 
men  at  firft  confined  their  robberies  to  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  province,  and  to  the  herds  of  cattle  that  were  found  in 
paflure  there.    But  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  their  infolence 
was  raifed  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  they  advanced  far  within 
the  country,  and  forced  their  entrance  into  the  houfes  likewife  ; 
making  their  attack  by  night,  when  the  people  were  under 
no  fufpicion,  or  fear  of  danger.    The  Meflenians,  incenfed  by 
thefe  proceedings,  deputed  fome  perfons  to  Dorimachus,  to 
demand  redrefs.    Dorimachus,  who  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  condemn  a  practice  which  not  only  enriched  the  men  that 
were  afting  under  his  authority,  but  brought  great  advantage 
alfo  to  himfelf,  who  received  a  due  proportion  of  all  the 
booty  that  was  taken,  for  fome  time  paid  no  regard  to  thefe 
remonftrances.    But  when  the  outrages  were  ftill  continued, 
and  the  deputations  alfo  became  more  frequent  than  before,, 
he  at  laft  declared,  that  he  would  go  in  perfon  to  Meflene,. 
and  there  render  publick  juftice  to  thofe  that  had  any  caufe 
of  complaint  againft  the  ^Etolians.    But  when  he  arrived 
in  that  city,  and  the  men  that  had  been  injured  appeared  be- 
fore him,  he  treated  fome  of  them  with  the  fharpeft  fcorn 
others  with,  rough,  difdain  and  haughtinefs ;  and  fome  with; 
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threatenings  and  reproaches.  And  even  in  the  very  time  of 
his  continuance  tlicre,  the  fame  band  of  robbers,  approaching 
clofe  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  forced  their  way,  with 
the  help  of  ladders,  into  a  houfe  that  was  called  the  Farm  of 
Chiron ;  killed  all  thofe  that  oppofed  their  entrance  ;  and 
having  bound  the  reft  in  chains,  carried  them  away,  together 
with  the  cattle  and  the  goods. 

The  Ephori  of  Meflene,  who  before  were  very  greatly  in- 
cenfed,  not  only  by  the  robberies  that  had  been  committed  in 
their  country,  but  ftill  more  alfo  by  the  prefence  of  Dorima- 
chus,  being  now  perfuaded  that  the  grofeft  infult  had  been 
added  to  their  wrongs,  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
magiflrates.  In  this  affembly,  it  was  urged  by  Sciron,  a  man 
vvhofe  probity  liad  placed  him  in  high  efleem  among  the  citi- 
zens, and  who  was  one  of  the  Ephori  of  the  prefent  year,  that 
Dorimachus  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  till  the 
plunder  had  been  firft  reftored,  and  the  authors  likewife  of 
all  the  murthers  that  had  been  committed  delivered  up  to 
publick  punifhment.  The  whole  affembly  feemed  ready  to 
affent  to  the  juftice  of  this  propofal :  when  Dorimachus, 
•rifing  full  of  rage,  declared,  that  they  were  fools  to  think 
that  this  affront  was  offered  to  himfelf  alone,  and  not  rather 
to  the  whole  Republick  of  the  JEtoVmni :  that  what  they  had 
now  attempted  was  a  thing  fo  monftrous,  that  they  could 
Bot  in  reafon  but  expedl,  that  it  muft  foon  be  followed  by 
fuch  heavy  vengeance,  as  would  be  felt  through  all  their 
country." 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Meffene  a  man  of  bafe  condition, 
named  Babyrtas,  who  was  ftrongly  attached  to  all  the  interefts 
of  Dorimachus,  and  who  fo  perfedlly  refembled  him  both  in 
voice  and  features,  that  if  he  had  at  any  time  been  dreffed  in 
his  cap  and  habit,  he  might  eafily  have  been  miftaken  for 
him;  and  this  Dorimachus  well  knew.   As  he  continued 
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therefore  to  infult  the  affembly  with  the  fame  haughty  lan- 
guage, Sciron,  being  unable  to  reftrain  his  paflion,  at  lafl 
cried  out,  "  Thinkeft  thou  then,  Babyrtas,  that  we  fhall  pay 
the  leaft  regard  either  to  thee,  or  thy  infolent  threatenings  ?" 
Dorimachus  then  was  filent ;  and,  being  forced  to  yield  to 
the  neceffity  that  prefled  him,  fufFered  the  Mefienians  to  exaft 
full  reparation  for  all  their  wrongs.  But  he  returned  back 
again  to  iEtolia,  fo  deeply  wounded  by  this  abufe,  that,  without 
any  other  kind  of  caufe  or  pretext,  he  immediately  employed 
all  his  pains  to  excite  the  war,  which  afterwards  was  made 
againft  the  Meflenians. 

Arifton  was  at  this  time  Praetor  of  the  ^Etolians.  But  be- 
caufe  he  was  unable,  through  fome  bodily  infirmities,  to  fup- 
port  the  fatigue  of  arms,  and  was  alfo  very  nearly  allied  in 
blood  to  Dorimachus  and  Scopas,  he  left  chiefly  to  the  care 
of  the  laft  of  thefe  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  government, 
Dorimachus  would  not  venture  to  propofe  in  publick  to  the 
.ffitolians,  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft  the  Meflenians, 
For  as  there  was  no  pretext  for  it  that  was  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned, it  was  manifeft,  that  all  men  would  conflder  fuch 
proceeding,  as  the  mere  eflecft  of  his  own  refentment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  affront  which  he  had  received  from  Sciron.  Re- 
folving  therefore  to  purfue  a  different  method,  he  endeavoured 
fecrctly  to  prevail  on  Scopas  to  approve  of  his  deflgn,  and  to 
concert  meafures  with  him  for  attacking  the  Mefl^enians.  He 
reprefented  to  him,  that  by  reafon  of  the  tender  age  of  Philip, 
who  was  now  no  more  than  feventeen  years  old,  they  were  per- 
fedly  fecure  on  the  fide  of  Macedon  :  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  their  fentiments,  were  far  from  being  inclined  to  favour  the 
MefiTenians :  and  that,  as  the  Eleans  were  bound  by  friendfliip 
and  alliance  to  the  ^Etolians,  their  entrance  into  the  Mefl^enian 
territory  would,  on  that  account,  be  both  fafe  and  eafy.  He 
fet  alfo  before  his  view,  what  was  likely  indeed  to  be  of  the 
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greateft  weight  in  the  mind  of  an  ^tolian,  the  rich  and  valua- 
ble bootv,  which  they  could  fcarcely  fail  to  acquire  from  this 
invafion ;  lince  the  countr}'  was  wholly  unprepared  to  receive 
zn.  enemy,  and  was  alfo  the  only  part  of  Peloponnefus,  that 
liad  remained  unpillaged  during  the  time  of  the  Cleomenic 
War.  He  added  likewife,  that  fuch  an  expedition  would 
raife  them  high  in  the  efteeni  and  favour  of  the  ^^Itolians : 
that,  if  the  Achsans  fliould  attempt  to  oppofe  their  pafTage 
through  their  territory-,  thev  could  have  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain,  if  force  fhould  be  repelled  by  force ;  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  thev  remained  inactive,  there  would  then  be  nothincr 
that  could  obftrucl  their  progrefs :  and  in  the  laft  place,  that 
even  with  regard  to  the  iVleifenians,  fome  pretence  might  be 
alfo  found  for  taking  arms  againft  them ;  fince  they  had  long 
ago  embraced  fuch  mealures  as  were  repugnant  to  the  interefts 
of  the  ^tolian  government,  when  they  engaged  themfelves  by 
treaty  to  afiift  the  Macedonians  and  Achseans. 

Thefe  arguments  and  motives,  with  others  of  the  fame 
kind  and  purpofe,  made  fo  deep  and  forcible  an  imprefTion  on 
the  minds  of  Scopas  and  his  friends,  that,  not  waiting  to  con- 
fult  the  General  Afiembly  of  the  ^^tolians,  not  communi- 
cating their  intentions  to  the  Apocleti,  or  paying  the  leaft 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  forms,  which  their  Government, 
upon  fuch  occafions,  required  to  be  obferved,  following  only 
the  dictates  of  an  impetuous  pailion,  and  guided  by  their  own 
private  judgement,  thev  refolved  to  make  war  at  once  upon 
the  MefTenians,  the  Epirots,  Achsans,  Acarnanians,  and  the 
Macedonians.  They  immediately  fent  out  fome  pirates  upon 
the  fea,  who  forced  a  veilel,  which  they  met  near  the  ifland 
Cvthera,  and  which  beionored  to  the  king;  of  Macedon,  to  re- 
turn  back  with  them  to  tolia,  and  there  expofed  to  fale  the 
(hip,  the  paflengers,  and  all  the  crew.  After  this  exploit, 
they  equipped  fome  Cephallecian  barks,  and,  failing  alcng 
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the  fliore  of  Eplrus,  pillaged  all  the  coafl.  They  attempted 
alto  to  take  Thyreum,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  by  furprize. 
And  having  at  the  fame  time  fent  fome  troops,  through  pri- 
vate roads,  into  Peloponnefus,  they  made  themfelves  mafliers 
of  a  fortrefs  called  Clerium,  which  ftcod  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  Megalopolitan  territory.  In  this  place,  they  expofed  their 
plunder  to  publick  fale ;  de{igning  alfo  to  ufe  the  fortrefs  as 
their  citadel,  from  whence  they  might  make  incurfions  into 
all  the  neighbouring  country.  But  within  fome  days  after- 
wards, it  was  attacked  and  ftormed  by  Timoxcnus  the  Prstor 
of  the  Achaeans,  affifted  by  Taurion  the  Macedonian  General, 
who  was  left  by  Antigonus  in  Peloponnefus,  to  watch  over 
the  interefls  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  in  that  country.  For 
though  Antigonus  was  pofleffed  of  Corinth,  which  was  yielded 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cleomenic  war,  yet  after- 
wards, when  he  had  taken  Orchomenus  by  ftorm.,  inRead  of 
reftoring  it  again  to  the  Achaeans,  he  chofe  to  retain  that 
town  likewife  as  his  own  :  being  willing,  as  I  fuppofe,  not 
only  to  be  mafter  of  the  entrance  into  Peloponnefus,  but  to 
be  able  alfo  to  controul  the  inland  parts  of  the  province,  as 
occafion  fhould  require.  With  this  defign  he  had  placed  a 
garrifon  in  Orchomenus,  and  fupplied  it  with  all  the  necefTary 
ftores  for  war. 

Dorimachus  and  Scopas,  having  waited  till  the  time  was 
come  in  which  Timoxenus,  the  Praetor  or  the  Achsans,  was 
juil:  ready  to  reiign  his  office,  and  when  Ai-atus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Praetor  ot  the  following  year,  had  not  yet  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  poft,  afiembled  all  the  i^Etolians  toge- 
ther at  Rhium  ;  and  having  provided  the  tranfports  that  were 
necefTary,  and  equipped  alfo  the  vefTels  of  the  Cephallenians, 
they  embarked  their  forces,  and  paffing  over  into  Pelop'tSn- 
nefus,  began  their  march  towards  MefTenia,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Patraeans,  the  Pharseans,  and  Tritseans;  pretending 
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flill  as  they  advanced,  that  they  had  no  defign  to  commit  hof- 
tilities  againft  any  of  the  Ach^an  States.  But  the  troops,  un- 
able to  reftrain  their  natural  appetite,  plundered  and  deftroyed 
every  thing  within  their  reach.  And  when  they  arrived  at  laft 
near-  Phigalea,  they  from  thence  fell  fuddenly,  and  without 
referve,  upon  the  lands  of  the  MefTenians ;  unmoved  by  the  al- 
liance, which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  this  people  and 
their  own  Republick ;  and  regardlefs  alfo  of  all  the  common 
rights  of  men.  For  fo  ftrong  was  their  rapacioufnefs,  that 
every  other  confideration  was  forced  to  fall  before  it.  They 
wafted  the  country  therefore  at  their  leifure,  and  found  no 
refiftance :  for  the  MefTenians  dared  not  to  appear  in  arxrrs 
againft  them. 

CHAP.  11. 

IT  was  now  the  time,  in  which  the  Achaeans  ufually  held 
a  General  Council  of  the  States,  according  to  their  laws. 
As  foon  therefore  as  they  were  aflembled  together  at  -^giuni', 
the  Patraeans  and  Pharaeans  recounted  all  the  wrongs  and  vio^ 
lence,  which  they  had  received  from  the.^tolians  as  they  paf- 
fed  through  their  territories.  There  were  prefent  alfo  fome 
deputies  from  the  MefTenians,  who  implored  the  afliftance  of 
the  Republick,  againft  an  enemy  that  had  thus  attacked  them 
in  contempt  of  the  moft  facred  treaties.  The  injuries,  which 
the  former  had  fuftained,  did  not  fail  to  excite  a  proper  in- 
dignation in  the  whole  aflembly  ;  as  the  fufferings  of  the  latter 
raifed  their  pity.  But  that  which  appeared  moft  infolent  and 
monftrous,  was,  that  the  iEtolians,  in  violation  of  the  treaties 
which  even  then  fubfifted  between  the  two  Republicks,  had 
dared  to  take  their  pafTage  through  Achaia  with  an  army, 
without,  any  leave  obtained,  without  deigning  even  in  any 
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manner  to  excufe  or  juftify  the  adlion.  Incenfed  therefore  by 
all  thefe  circumftances,  they  refolved,  that  fome  afliftance 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Meflenians :  that  the  Preetor  fhould  af- 
femble  the  Achasans  together  in  arms :  and  that  the  meafures 
which  fhould  afterwards  be  diredled,  when  the  troops  were 
thus  afTembled,  fhould  all  be  ratified  and  legal. 

Timoxenus,  whofe  Prastorfhip  was  not  yet  fully  expired, 
and  who  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  Ach^eans,  becaufe 
they  had  lately  much  negledled  all  their  military  exercife,  re- 
folved that  he  would  bear  no  part  in  this  intended  expedition, 
and  refufed  to  draw  together  the  troops.    For  from  the  time 
when  Cleomenes  received  his  laft  defeat,  the  people  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  exhaufled  by  pafl  miferies,  and  perfuaded  alfo,  that 
the  peace  which  they  now  enjoyed  would  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, had  by  degrees  loft  all  attention  to  the  affairs  of  war. 
But  Aratus,  being  enraged  to  fee  the  daring  infolence  of  the 
iSltolians,  and  fharpened  iikewife  by  the  old  refentment  which 
he  long  had  entertained  againfl:  that  people,  entered  upon  the 
bufinefs  with  much  greater  warmth ;  refolved  to  arm  the 
Achasans  without  delay;  and  was  impatient  to  begin  his 
march  againft  the  enemy.    Having  received  therefore  from 
Timoxenus  the  publick  Seal,  five  days  before  his  own  admini- 
flration  was  legally  to  begin,  he  fent  orders  to  the  cities,  that 
thofe  who  were  of  proper  age  fhould  immediately  appear  in 
arms  at  Megalopolis. 

But  before  we  proceed,  it  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  inform 
the  reader  in  few  words,  what  was  the  peculiar  charadler  of 
this  Magiflrate :  efpecially  becaufe  there  vv^as  a  certain  fin- 
gularity  in  his  difpofition,  which  well  deferves  to  be  re- 
marked.. 

In  general  then,  Aratus  was  pofTeffed  of  all  thofe  talents, . 
which  are  required,  to  make  a  confummate  leader  of  a  State. 
His  eloquence,  was  perfuafive  ;  his  reafcning  and  difcernment 
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jufi: ;  and  his  meafures  conducted  ahvays  with  due  fecrecy 
and  caution.     In  the  art  of  foftening  civil  tumults  and  diflen- 
iions,  in  all  the  methods  of  gaining  friends,  and  of  fixing  the 
affedlions  of  allies,  he  was  excelled  by  none.     Nor  was  he 
lefs  to  be  admired,  both  on  account  of  his  dexterity  in  con- 
triving fnares  and  ftratagems,  to  deceive  and  furprize  the 
enemy,  and  for  the  boldnefs  like  wife  and  unwearied  pains, 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  execution.    His  abilities  in- 
deed in  this  refped:,  though  Ihewn  in  many  other  fignal 
inftances,  cannot  fail  to  appear  in  the  mod  illuftrious  light, 
to  thofe  that  will  examine  with  attention,  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sicyon  and  Mantinea ;  the 
meafures  which  he  employed  to  drive  the  ^tolians  from  Pel- 
lene  ;  and  above  all,  the  fecret  management,  by  which  he 
gained  Acrocorinthus  by  furprize.    But  this  fame  Aratus, 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field,  had  neither 
capacity  to  form,  nor  courage  to  carry  into  execution,  any 
projects :  nor  was  he  able  to  fupport  the  fight  of  danger. 
From  hence  it  happened,  that  every  part  of  Peloponnefus  was 
filled  with  trophies,  to  record  the  battles  that  were  gained 
againft  him  :  for  at  thefe  times,  he  afforded  always  a  moft 
cafy  conqueft  to  his  enemies.   Thus  that  variety,  which  is 
found  from  nature  in  the  bodies  of  mankind,  appears  to  be 
ftill  greater  in  their  minds.     Nor  is  it  in  thofe  things  alone, 
which  are  different  from  each  other,  that  men  are  feen  to 
pofTefs  abilities  very  proper  for  the  one,  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
other  ;  but  even  in  thofe  of  fimilar  kind,  the  fame  man  fhall 
in  fome  difcover  great  wifdom  and  difcernment,  and  be  found 
to  want  the  talents  that  are  requifite  for  others ;  on  fome 
occafions  fhall   be  brave  and  enterprifing,   but  cold  and 
cowardly  upon  others.    Thefe  things  are  not  Paradoxes :  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  known  to  happen  every  day ;  and  are 
clearly  underflood  by  thofe,  who  view  the  affairs  of  men  with 
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due  attention.  There  are  fome,  who,  in  following  the  diver- 
fions  of  the  field,  encounter  boldly  with  the  fierceft  beafts ; 
but  bafely  lofe  all  fpirit,  when  they  ftand  againft  an  enemy  in 
arms.  Some  again  in  battle,  acquit  themfelves  with  vigour 
and  dexterity,  in  the  way  of  fingle  combat :  but  when  they 
are  formed  together  into  ranks  with  others,  they  are  found  to 
polTefs  neither  force  nor  courage.  The  {hock  of  the  ThefTalian 
Cavalry,  advancing  in  clofe  order  to  the  charge,  is  fuch  as 
can  fcarcely  be  fuftained.  Yet  thefe  fame  troops,  as  often  as 
they  are  forced  to  break  their  ranks,  and  engage  man  with 
man  as  place  and  circumftances  may  require,  lofe  all  their 
fpirit  and  adlivity.  The  iEtolians  are  in  both  refpedls  juft  con- 
trary to  thefe.  The  Cretans  have  at  all  times  fhewn  no  fmall 
dexterity  and  fkill,  both  upon  land  and  fea,  in  forming  ambuf- 
cades ;  in  purfuing  all  the  little  arts  of  robbery  and  pillage  ; 
in  concerting  an  attack  by  night ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  all  things 
that  are  conducted  by  furprize,  and  in  feparate  parties.  But 
when  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  conftrained  to  face  the 
enemy  in  a  fet  engagement,  their  hearts  fhrink  back  at  once 
at  the  fight  of  danger.  The  Achaeans  on  the  contrary,  and 
the  Macedonian  troops,  are  ferviceable  only  in  regular  and 
ftated  combats.  But  thefe  examples  arc  fufficient  for  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe ;  and  may  ferve  as  a  caution  to  the  reader,  not 
to  call  in  queftion  my  veracity  or  judgement,  if  at  any  time  I 
fhould  be  found  hereafter,  afcribing  to  the  fame  men  oppofite 
qualities,  even  in  things  of  a  like  nature  and  refemblance. 

When  the  Ach^ans,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  that  had 
been  made,  were  all  met  in  arms  at  Megalopolis,  for  from 
thence  we  began  this  laft  digrefiion,  the  Meffenian  deputies 
appeared  again  before  the  AfiTembly,  and  conjured  them  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  had  fuftained.  They  defired 
likewife,  and  vv'ith  no  fmall  earneftnefs,  that  they  might  be 
received  into  the  general  alliance,  and  be  enrolled,  among  the 
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other  States.  But  the  Chiefs  of  the  Achseans  refufed  to  yield 
to  this  requeft :  declaring,  that  they  had  no  power  to  axlmit 
any  new  confederates,  without  the  confent  of  Philip,  and  the 
left  of  the  allies.  For  that  joint  Confederacy  was  ftill  fublifi:- 
ing,  which  had  been  folemniy  made  and  ratified  in  the  time 
of  the  Cleomenic  War-,  between  the  Achaeans,  and  Epirots, 
the  Phocsans,  Macedonians,  Boeotians,  Acamanians,  and  Thef- 
falians.  They  engaged  however  to  aflifl:  them  with  their 
forces,  on  condition  that  thofe  Mefl'enians,  who  then  were 
prefent,  would  leave  their  fons  as  hoftages  in  Lacedsmon  ; 
that  no  peace  might  be  concluded  with  the  ^S^tolians,  without 
the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  Achaeans.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  alfo  raifed  Ibme  forces,  as  being  included 
in  the  general  confederacy,  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  borders 
of  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  there  incamped  ;  defign- 
ing  rather  to  expect  the  event,  and  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  teft  that  were  in  arms,  than  to  difcharge  their  office  as 
allies. 

Aratus,  having  thus  far  accomplifhed  his  defigns  in  favour 
of  the  MeiTenians,  fent  fome  raeflengers  to  the  i^^tolians,  to 
inform  them  of  the  decree  that  had  been  made,  and  to  com- 
mand them  inftantly  to  leave  the  Meflenian  territory,  and  not 
to  enter  Achaia,  on  pain  of  being  oppofed  as  enemies.  When 
Scopas  and  Dorimachus  had  received  the  meffage,  and  heard 
likewife  that  the  Ach^ans  were  already  met  together  in  arms, 
they  judged  that,  in  the  prefent  circumflances,  it  would  be 
far  moft  prudent  to  yield  obedience  to  this  order.  Having 
therefore  difpatched  fome  couriers  to  Cyllene,  and  to  Ariflon 
the  jEtolian  Praetor,  requefting  him  to  order  all  the  tranfports 
that  were  then  upon  the  coaft  to  fail  away  in  hafte  to  the 
ifland  Phlias,  in  two  days  afterwards  they  began  their  march, 
carrying  with  them  all  the  booty,  and  direded  their  route  to- 
wards Elea.    For  the  /Etolians  had  been  always  careful  to 
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preferve  a  clofe  alliance  with  the  Eleans ;  that  through  their 
means  they  might  obtain  a  fecure  and  eafy  paffage  into 
Peloponnefus,  as  oiten  as  they  were  inclined  to  invade 
that  province.  Aratus,  having  remained  two  days  at  Mega- 
lopolis,  and  fuffering  himfelf  too  eaftly  to  be  perluaded,  that: 
the  ^tolians  had  in  earneft  refolved  to  leave  the  country,  dif- 
mifled  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Achs- 
ans  alfo,  to  their  refpective  cities :  and  keeping  only  three 
thoufand  Foot,  and  three  hundred  Horfe,  together  with  the 
forces  that  were  under  the  command  of  Taurion,  he  began 
his  march  towards  Patrae,  with  defign  to  follow  the  JEtoYmm 
at  a  moderate  diftance,  during  their  retreat.  When  Dori- 
machus  was  informed  that  Aratus  was  marching  clofe  behind, 
and  attending  to  his  motions,  being  partly  apprehenfive,  that 
the  Achaans  might  fall  upon  him  when  he  was  jufl  ready  to 
embark,  and  take  advantage  of  the  diforder  which  would  then 
be  fpread  among  the  troops,  and  partly  deftrous  alfo  to  ob- 
tain fome  fair  occadon  to  excite  a  war,  he  gave  orders  that 
the  plunder  fhould  immediately  be  conveyed  under  a  fufficient 
guard  to  Rhium,  as  if  he  had  defigned  to  embark  from 
thence ;  and  himfelf  at  firft  followed  with  all  the  forces,  to  fup- 
port  the  convoy.  But  after  fome  time,  he  fuddcnly  turned 
about,  and  directed  his  march  back  again  towards  Olympia. 
And  being  informed  that  Taurion  and  Aratus,  with  the  forces 
juft  now  mentioned,  were  at  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clitor,  and  judging  alfo,  that  it  would  be  fcarcely  pofTible 
to  embark  his  troops  at  Rhium  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
he  refolved  to  meet  and  engage  the  Achaeans,  while  their 
forces  not  only  were  fo  inconliderable  in  their  numbers,  but 
were  void  of  all  apprehenfion  likewife  of  any  fuch  attempt. 
For  he  had  confidered  with  himfelf,  that  in  cafe  he  fhould  be 
able  to  defeat  and  difperfe  thefe  troops,  he  might  then  waftc 
the  country  at  his  leifure,.and  embark  in  full  fecurity,  before 
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Aratus  could  take  the  meafures  that  were  neceflary  for  afiem- 
bhng  the  Achsans  again  together :  or  on  the  other  hand,  if 
this  Magiftrate  fhould  be  ftruck  with  terror,  and  refufe  to 
venture  on  a  battle,  that  his  retreat  would  then  be  both  fafe 
and  eafv,  and  mig-ht  be  made  alfo  at  the  time  which  himfelf 
fhould  judge  to  be  the  mofi:  convenient.  With  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  he  continued  his  march  forwards,  and  incamped  near 
Methydrium,  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 

The  Achsan  Generals,  when  they  received  the  news  that 
the  tohans  were  ad\'ancing  faft  towards  them,  fhewed  in  all 
their  conduct  fo  entire  a  want  of  fkill  and  judgement,  that  no 
folly  ever  could  exceed  it.  Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clitor,  they  went  and  incamped  near  Caphys.  And  when 
the  ^^tolians,  marching  from  Methydrium,  had  pafled  juft 
beyond  Orchomenus,  they  led  out  their  forces,  and  ranged 
them  in  order  ot  battle  in  the  plain  of  Caphyas,  having  in 
their  front  the  river  which  ran  through  the  plain.  Before  the 
river,  there  were  many  trenches  alfo  of  confiderable  depths 
and  not  eafy  to  be  palTed.  The  ^'^tolians,  when  they  had 
viewed  thefe  obflacles  which  lay  between  them  and  the  ene- 
my, and  faw  likewife  that  the  Ach^ans  ihewed  no  fmall  ala- 
crity and  impatience  to  engage,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in 
their  poft,  as  they  had  at  hrft  dcfigned,  marched  away  in 
clofe  order  towards  the  hills ;  deligning  to  retreat  to  Clig\T- 
tus ;  and  thinking  it  fufficient,  it  they  could  now  be  able  to 
retire,  without  being  forced  to  rifk  a  battle.  The  foremofl  of 
their  troops  were  already  arrived  upon  the  cminencies,  and 
the  Cavalry  alfo,  which  clofed  the  rear  of  all  the  arm.v  as  they 
marched  through  the  plain,  had  almoft  grained  the  hill  called 
Propus,  when  Aratus  ient  awav  his  Cavalry  and  light-armed 
forces  under  the  condud  ct  Epiftratus,  with  orders,  that  they 
{hould  attack  the  rear,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemv 
into  action.    But  if  this  General  had  refolved  to  venture  on  a 
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battle,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  x^tolians,  when 
the  whole  army  had  already  palled  the  plain,  he  racher  fhould 
have  charged  the  foremoft  of  their  troops,  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  enter  it.  For  then,  as  the  adion  would  have  pafled 
upon  a  flat  and  level  ground,  the  ^tolians  muft  have  laboured 
under  many  difficulties,  on  account  both  of  their  arms,  and 
of  the  difpofltion  alfo  of  their  troops  :  while  the  Achseans, 
on  the  contrary,  who  were  armed,  and  ranged  in  battle,  after 
a  different  manner,  might  have  exerted  all  the  force  that  was 
peculiar  to  them,  and  have  fought  with  manifefl:  advantage. 
But  now,  having  firft  neglected  both  the  place  and  time  of 
adion  that  were  moft  fuitable  and  proper  for  themfelves,  they 
refolved  to  begin  the  fight,  when  both  were  favourable  to  the 
enemy.  The  iffue  therefore  of  the  battle  was  fuch  as  might 
be  well  expected  to  refult  from  fo  abfurd  a  condudt.  As  foon 
as  the  light-armed  forces  had  begun  to  fkirmifh  with  the  rear, 
the  iEtolian  Cavalry,  keeping  ftill  their  ranks,  pufhed  on 
their  way  towards  the  hill  that  was  before  them,  in  order  to 
join  their  Infantry.  Aratus  not  difcerning  the  true  intention 
of  this  fudden  hafte,  nor  confldering  what  it  was  that  was 
likely  now  to  follow^,  but  being  perfuaded  that  thefe  troops 
already  fled  before  him,  fent  away  fome  of  his  heavy  Infantry, 
to  fupport  the  hght-armed  forces  :  and  then  turning  all  the 
army  upon  one  of  the  Wings,  he  advanced  with  the  greateft 
fpeed  towards  the  enemy.  The  -^tolian  Cavalry,  having 
gained  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  took  their  poft  clofe  upon 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  drew  together  the  Infantry  on  both 
fides  round  them  ;  recalling  alfo  thofe  that  were  upon  their 
march,  who  ran  back  with  great  alacrity  to  their  afliflance. 
And  when  their  numbers  were  fufficient  for  the  combat,  they 
advanced  with  fury,  and  in  the  clofefl:  order,  againft  the  fore- 
moft ranks  of  the  Achaean  Cavalry,  and  light-armed  troops. 
The  action  was  fo^  fome  time  warm  and  obftinate.  But  as 
the  ^^Itolians  were  fuperior  in  their  numbers,  and  had  begun 
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the  attack  from  higher  ground,  the  Achseans  were  at  laft 
compelled  to  fly.    The  heavy  forces,  that  had  been  fent  to 
fupport  thefe  troops,  and  who  now  arrived,  in  the  fame  loofe 
and  broken  order  in  which  they  had  marched,  being  in  part 
unable  to  difcern  the  truth  of  what  had  happened,  and  partly 
becaufe  they  were  prefled  by  thofe  that  were  retreating,  were 
themfelves  alfo  forced  to  turn  their  backs,  and  accompany  the 
others  in  their  flight.    And  from  hence  it  happened,  that 
though  five  hundred  only  of  the  Achasans  were  at  firfl;  de- 
feated in  the  adion,  yet  thofe  that  now  fled  together  were 
above  two  thoufand.  The  ^tolians  feized  the  advantage,  and 
purfued  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  ardour,  and  with  loud 
fhouts  and  cries.    The  Achseans,  imagining  that  the  main 
body  of  their  Infantry  flill  kept  the  advantageous  ground  in 
which  they  had  left  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  at 
firfl:  retired  towards  that  place  j  fo  that  their  flight  for  fome 
time  appeared  to  be  no  difhonourable  means  of  fafety.  But 
when  they  faw  that  thefe  troops  alfo,  having  left  their  pofl:, 
were  advancing  faft  towards  them,  but  in  a  long  and  broken 
train  ;  one  part  immediately  fled  different  ways,  towards  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  while  the  reft,  difordered  and  confufed, 
fell  againft  this  very  Infantry  as  they  approached,  and  Ipread 
fuch  confl;ernation  among  all  the  troops,  that  the  rout  then 
becam.e  complete,  without  any  eflbrts  of  the  enemy.  The 
cities,  as  we  have  faid,  afforded  to  many  of  them  a  fecure  re- 
treat ;  efpecially  Orchomenus  and  Caphyae,  which  were  near. 
Without  this  advantage,  the  whole  army  would  have  been  in 
the  utmofi:  danger  of  being  all  fhamefuUy  deftroyed  upon, 
the  place. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  near  Ca- 
phyas.  The  Megalopolitans,  who  had  called  together  all  their 
forces  by  found  of  trumpet,  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  the 
i^^tolians  were  incamped  near  Methydrium,  arrived  in  the 
plain,  on  the  very  day  following  the  adion.    But  inflead  of 
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finding  their  friends  alive,  and  joining  their  forces  with  them 
againft  the  enemy,  they  had  now  nothing  left,  but  to  pay  the 
laft  folemn  duties  to  their  bodies.  Having  collecled  together 
therefore  the  remains  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  they  buried 
them  in  the  plain,  with  all  due  honours. 

The  ^tolians,  when  they  had  thus  beyond  all  expectation 
gained  the  victory  by  their  Cavalry  alone  and  light -armed 
forces,  continued  their  route  through  the  very  middle  of  Pe- 
loponnefus.  And  having,  in  their  march,  attempted  to  take 
by  ftorm  the  city  of  Pellene,  and  plundered  likewife  all  the 
Sicyonian  territory,  they  at  laft  retired  along  the  way  of  the 
Ifthmus. 

Such  were  the  tranfadions,  which  afForded  both  the  caufe 
and  the  pretext  alfo  of  that  which  was  called  the  Social  War : 
and  the  beginning  of  it  may  be  fixed  from  that  Decree, 
which  was  made  foon  afterwards  at  Corinth,  upon  the  mo- 
tion and  advice  of  Philip,  in  a  general  aftembly  of  the  AlHes*. 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

WHEN  the  Achaeans,  within  a  ftiort  time  after  the 
late  adlion,  were  met  together  to  hold  the  ufual 
Council  of  the  States,  all  the  people  in  general,  and  every 
one  apart,  feemed  greatly  incenfed  againft  Aratus ;  whofe 
condud  was  confidered  as  the  only  caufe  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  happened  to  them.  Thofe  therefore,  who  led  the 
fadion  that  oppofed  the  interefts  of  this  Prretor,  feized  the 
occafion,  to  inflame  the  multitude  ftill  more  againft  him  ; 
and  charged  him  with  fuch  heads  of  accufation,  as  were 
indeed  too  clear  to  be  refuted.  For  firft,  it.  was  a  manifeft 
olFence,  that,  before  his  own  adminiftration  was  begun,  and 
while  the  fupreme  command  was  vefted  in  another,  he  had 
forwardly  engaged  in  fuch  kind  of  enterprizes,  in  wliich,  as 
himfeJf  well  knev/,  he  had  before  fo  often  failed..    A  fecond,, 
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and  a  greater  fault  was,  that  he  had  Tent  the  Achasans  back 
again  to  their  refpedive  cities,  while  the^tolians  ftill  remained 
in  the  very  heart  of  Peloponnefus  :  though  it  was  clear  from 
every  thing  that  had  been  tranfadled,  that  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas  had  refolved  to  employ  their  utmoft  power,  to  create 
diforders,  and  excite  a  war.  They  reproached  him  likewife, 
with  having  ventured  on  a  battle,  when  he  was  prefTed  by 
no  necefhty,  and  with  forces  that  were  fo  inconfiderable  in 
their  numbers :  when  on  the  contrary,  he  might  have  retired 
with  fafety  to  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  and,  when  he  had  iirft 
drawn  again  together  the  troops  that  were  difmifled,  might 
have  marched  to  engage  the  enemy,  if  it  fhould  then  have 
been  judged  expedient.  In  the  laft  place,  it  was  urged 
againft  him,  as  a  fault  which  merited  not  the  leaft  indul- 
gence, that  when  he  had  refolved  to  rifk  a  general  battle,  he 
fhewed  fo  entire  a  want  of  fkill  and  judgement  in  the  conduct 
of  it :  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  plain,  and 
making  a  proper  ufe  of  his  heavy  Infantry,  he  on  the  con- 
trary began  the  combat  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  and  with 
his  light-armed  forces  only  ;  though  thefe  were  circumftances, 
which  of  all  others  were  the  moft  commodious  for  the  ene- 
my, and  the  beft  adapted  to  their  arms  and  difpofition. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
charge,  when  Aratus  ftood  up  to  fpeak,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  the  many  former  fervices,  which  his  country  had 
received  from  his  administration ;  when  he  began  to  anfwer 
to  the  fads  of  which  he  was  accufed  ;  affirming,  that  he  was 
not  the  caufe  of  the  defeat ;  and  conjuring  them  to  excufe 
any  omifTions  or  miftakes,  which  had  perhaps  efcaped  him 
during  the  time  of  the  adion  ;  and  in  general  to  furyey 
things,  not  with  fharpnefs  and  feverity,  but  with  candour 
and  indulgence  ;  the  whole  Affembly  made  at  once  a  ge- 
nerous effort  in  his  favour,  and,  by  a  fudden  change  of  fenti- 
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ments,  turned  all  their  indignation  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
faction  that  had  formed  the  charge  againft  him,  and  fubmitted 
to  his  fole  advice  and  conduct  the  meafures  that  were  after- 
wards to  be  purfued. 

Thefe  things  all  belong  to  the  hundred-thirty-ninth  Olym- 
piad. We  now  go  on  to  the  tranfadions  of  that  which 
followed. 

In  this  Aflembly,  the  Achaeans  refolved,  that  Ibme  deputies 
fhould  be  fent  without  delay  to  the  Epirots,  Boeotians,  Pho- 
casans,  Acarnanians,  and  to  Philip :  to  inform  them  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ^tolians  had  twice  entered  Achaia  with 
an  army,  in  dired:  breach  of  treaties ;  to  demand  the  fuc- 
cours,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  they  were  fede- 
rally engaged  to  furnifli ;  and  to  defire,  that  the  MefTenians 
alfo  might  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  They  ordered 
likewife,  that  the  Praetor  fhould  draw  together  an  army  of 
five  thoufand  Foot,  and  five  hundred  Horfe,  and  march  to 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Mefienians,  in  cafe  that  their  country 
fhould  be  again  invaded  :  and  that  he  fhould  alfo  regulate,, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Meffenians,  the  number  of  the 
troops,  both  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  which  they  fhould  feve- 
rally  be  obliged  to  furnifli,  for  the  common  fervice.  With, 
fuch  firmnefs  did  the  Achaeans  fupport  their  lofs;  and  refolved 
on  no  account  to  abandon  the  Meflenians,  or  relinquifh  their 
firfl:  defign.  The  Deputies  made  hafbe  to  difcharge  their  com- 
miffion  to  the  feveral  States.  The  Prsetor  levied  troops  among: 
the  Achaeans,  agreeably  to  the  Decree.  And  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Meffenians  confented  each  to  raife  two  thoufand 
a;ncl  five  hundred  Foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe.. 
Thus  the  whole  army  was  to  confift  of  ten  thoufand  Foot,, 
and  a  thoufand  Horfe. 

The  iEtolians  on  the  other  hand,  as  foon  as  they  were  af- 
fembled  in  their  General  Council,  formed,  the  projed-  of  en- 
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tering  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Mef- 
fcnians,  and  the  reft  of  the  allies ;  defigning,  by  this  wicked 
and  pernicious  meafure,  to  feparate  them  from  the  Achasans. 
At  the  fame  time  they  alfo  made  the  following  Decree.  That 
they  would  remain  in  peace  with  the  Achaeans,  on  condition 
that  they  would  depart  from  their  alliance  with  the  Mefle- 
nians ;  and,  if  this  fhould  be  refufed,  that  they  would  im- 
mediately declare  war  againfl;  them."  A  proceeding  furely 
the  moft  abfurd,  that  can  be  well  conceived.  To  be  at  the 
fame  time  the  allies  both  of  the  Meflenians  and  Achaeans ; 
and  yet  to  threaten  the  Achasans  with  a  war,  in  cafe  that 
they  received  the  Meflenians  into  their  alliance,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  engage  that  they  would  remain  in  friendfliip 
with  them,  if  they  would  regard  that  people  as  their  enemies. 
But  from  hence  it  happened,  that,  by  thus  forming  projects 
that  were  in  the  highefl:  degree  both  fenfelefs  and  impracti- 
cable, they  left  to  their  injuftice  not  the  leaft  colour  or  fup- 
port  from  reafon. 

As  foon  as  the  Epirots  and  King  Philip  had  received  the 
deputation  from  the  Achseans,  they  readily  confented,  that 
the  Meflenians  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  But 
with  regard  to  the  iEtolians,  though  at  firft  indeed  they  were 
filled  with  fome  refentment  on  account  of  the  late  tranfadions, 
yet,  becaufe  fuch  proceedings  were  perfectly  confiftent  with 
the  manners  and  habitual  practice  of  this  people,  as  their  fur- 
prize  from  what  had  happened  was  of  fhort  continuance,  fo 
their  indignation  alfo  foon  fubfided,  and  they  refolved,  that  they 
would  ftill  remain  in  peace.  So  much  more  eafily  are  men 
difpofed  to  pardon  a  long  and  continued  courfe  of  wickednefs 
^nd  violence,  than  any  new  and  unexpeded  inftance  of  in- 
juflice.  For  it  was  now  grown  to  be  the  common  cufl:om  of 
the  uS^tolians,  to  pillage  continually  all  the  parts  of  Greece, 
iuid  to  make  war  upon  every  State,  without  any  previous  de- 
claration 
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claration  of  it.  Nor  would  they  at  any  time  fubmit  to  offer 
the  leaft  excufe,  or  vindication  of  their  condudl :  but  even 
laughed  at  thofe,  who  demanded  from  them  any  reafonable  ac- 
count, either  of  their  paft  tranfa£lions,  or  of  their  future  pro- 
jedls  and  defigns.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  fo  lately  had 
received  their  liberty  from  the  generous  efforts  of  the  Ach^ans 
and  Antigonus,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  reftrained  by 
that  confideration,  from  purfuing  any  meafures  that  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  interefts  of  the  Macedonians  and  of  Philip,  fent 
now  in  private  to  the  iEtolians,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
fecret  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  alliance. 

While  the  Achasans  were  employed  in  drawing  together 
their  forces,  and  in  regulating  all  things  that  related  to  the 
fuccours,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Meflenians  had  en- 
gaged  to  furnifli ;  Scerdilaidas  and  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  de- 
parting from  lUyria  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  frigates,  failed 
beyond  Liflus,  in  dire6l  violation  of  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Romans.    They  firft  fleered  their 
courfe  together  to  Pylus,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the  city  by 
florm,  but  were  repulfed  in  the  attempt.     Demetrius  then 
took  with  him  fifty  of  the  veffels  ;  and  failing  round  the 
Cyclade  iflands,  he  plundered  fome  of  them,  and  exacted 
large  fums  of  money  from  the  reft  :  while  Scerdilaida?,  with 
the  forty  frigates  that  were  left,  diredling  his  courfe  back  again 
towards  Illyria,  caft  anchor  at  Naupadus ;  trufting  to  the 
friendfliip  of  Amynas,  king  of  the  Athamanians,  to  whom  he 
was  allied  in  blood.    And  having  through  the  intervention  of 
Agelaus,  concluded  a  treaty  alfo  with  the  ^^.tolians,  he  en- 
gaged to  join  his  forces  with  them  againft  the  Achseans,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  receive  an  equal  fhare  of  all  the  booty. 
Dorimachus,  Scopas,  and  Agelaus,  confented  to  the  terms 
that  were  propofed :  and  having  about  the  fame  time  con- 
ceived fome  hopes  of  gaining  the  city  of  Cynsetha  by  furprize, 
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they  drew  together  all  the  ^tolian  forces,  and  being  joined 
alfo  by  the  Illyrians,  began  their  march  towards  Achaia. 

In  the  mean  time  Arifton,  the  Praetor  of  the  iEtolians,  re- 
mained quiet  at  home  ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  all 
that  was  tranfa(5ted,  declared  aloud,  that  they  had  no  defign  to 
make  war  againft  the  Ach^ans,  but  that  the  peace  ftill  fubfifted 
between  the  two  Republicks ;  adling  in  this  refpedl  a  moft 
weak  and  childifli  part.  For  what  can  be  more  vain  or  fenfe- 
lefs,  than  to  hope  to  conceal  the  truth  under  the  difguife  of 
words,  when  it  is  fhewn  in  the  fuUefl:  light  by  the  evidence 
of  faas  ? 

Dorimachus,  pafling  through  the  Achsean  territory,  ap- 
peared fuddenly  before  Cynaetha.  This  city,  which  was  fituated 
in  Arcadia,  had  for  a  long  time  been  diftradbed  by  inteftine 
tumults ;  which  were  carried  to  fo  great  excefs,  that  many  of 
the  citizens  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  diforders,  and  many  were 
driven  into  banifhment.  They  feized  in  turn  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  each  other,  and  made  new  divifions  of  their  lands. 
At  laft,  the  fac^lion  that  had  embraced  the  interefts  of  the 
Achasans,  having  prevailed  againft  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants, 
kept  entire  pofleftion  of  the  city,  and  received  fome  troops  for 
their  defence,  together  with  a  Governor  alfo,  from  Achaia^ 
While  things  were  in  this  condition,  and  not  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ^tolians,  thofe  that  had  been  forced  to  fly,  fent 
a  deputation  to  the  reft  who  remained  m afters  of  the  city,  re- 
quefting  them  to  confent  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with  them, 
and  to  fuffer  them  to  return.  The  citizens,  moved  by  their 
intreatiesj  fent  fome  deputies  to  the  Achasan  States,  that  the 
agreement  might  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  confent  of 
that  Republick.  The  Achaeans  readily  approved  of  the  de- 
fign :  being  perfuaded  that  they  fhculd  thus  be  able  to  retain 
both  parties  in  their  interefts,  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as 
the  inhabitants,  that  were  mafters  of  the  city,  were  already  in 

all 
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all  points  devoted  to  them,  To  thofe  likewife,  who  were  now 
to  be  reftored,  could  fcarcely  fail  of  being  always  fenfible,  that 
they  were  indebted  to  the  Achasans  for  their  fafety  and  return. 
The  Cynastheans  therefore  difmifled  the  garrifon  and  governor 
from  the  city  ;  and  brought  back  the  exiles,  who  were  in 
number  about  three  hundred  :  having  firft  exaded  fuch  afTur- 
ances  of  their  fidelity,  as  are  efteemed  the  ftrongefl:  and  moft 
facred  among  mankind.  But  no  fooner  were  thefe  men  ad- 
mitted, than,  without  even  waiting  till  fome  pretext  or  occa- 
fion  fhould  arife,  from  whence  they  might  renew  the  paft 
contentions,  they  at  once  engaged  in  the  black  defign,  of  be- 
traying their  benefadors  and  their  country.  I  am  even  in- 
clined to  think,  that  in  the  very  moment  when  they  touched 
the  facred  vi6lims,  and  made  a  mutual  exchange  of  oaths  and 
folemn  promifes,  they  were  then  revolving  in  their  minds  that 
impious  project,  by  which  they  had  refolved  fo  foon  to  infult 
the  Gods,  and  abufe  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
For  fcarcely  had  they  regained  their  former  ftate,  and  were 
again  afibciated  in  the  government,  when  they  concerted  mea- 
fures  with  the  ^Etolians,  for  delivering  the  place  into  their 
hands :  nor  fcrupled  to  involve  in  one  common  ruin,  both 
thofe  to  whom  themfelves  were  juft  before  indebted  for  their 
fafety,  and  that  very  city  alfo,  in  whofe  lap  they  had  been 
nourifhed.  This  treafon  was  contrived,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution, in  the  following  manner. 

Among  the  exiles,  there  were  fome  that  were  of  the 
number  of  thofe  magiftrates,  who  were  called  Polemarchs  : 
whofe  ofiice  it  was,  to  fiiut  the  gates  of  the  city;  to  keep 
the  keys  in  their  own  cuftody,  till  they  were  again  fet  open  ; 
and  to  guard  the  entrance  alfo  of  the  gates  by  day.  The 
iEtolians  had  prepared  their  ladders,  and  flood  in  readinefs, 
to  begin  the  attack.  And  when  thefe  Polemarchs,  having^ 
killed  all  thofe  that  were  ftationed  with  them  upon  the 
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guard,  had  thrown  the  gate  open  to  receive  them,  one  part 
entered  that  way  into  the  city,  while  the  reft,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  their  ladders,  gained  poffeflion  of  the  walls.  The 
inhabitants  were  all  feized  with  confternation,  and  knew  not 
to  what  meafures  they  fhould  have  recourfe.  For  as  it  was 
not  poflible,  to  fix  themfelves  in  a  body  to  the  gate,  becaufe 
the  danger  threatened  equally  from  the  walls ;  fo  neither  were 
they  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  employ  their  efforts  againft 
thofe  that  were  entering  along  the  walls,  while  the  reft  advan- 
ced with  no  lefs  ardour  through  the  gate.  The  ^tolians 
therefore  were  in  a  fhort  time  mafters  of  the  place.  But 
amidft  ail  the  violence  and  diforder  that  enfued,  tliey  perform- 
ed one  acl  of  great  and  exemplary  juftice.  For  the  traitors, 
by  whofe  afTiftance  they  had  been  received  into  the  city,  were 
the  firft  marked  out  for  flaughter,  and  their  goods  firft  pil- 
laged. The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  were  forced  afterwards  to 
undergo  the  fame  cruel  treatment.  The  iEtolians  then  fpread 
themfelves  through  all  the  houfes,  and  penetrated  even  to  the 
foundations  of  them  in  fearch  of  plunder ;  deftroying  alfo 
many  of  the  citizens  in  torture,  whom  they  fufpedled  to  have 
concealed  any  portion  of  their  wealth  or  valuable  goods. 

Having  thus  fully  fatiated  all  their  cruelty,  they  left  a  gar- 
rifon  in  the  place,  and  directed  their  rtiarch  towards  Lufti. 
And  when  they  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  ftood 
between  Clitor  and  Cynsetha,  and  was  efteemed  inviolable 
among  the  Greeks,  they  began  to  force  away  the  facred  cattle, 
and  to  pillage  every  thing  that  was  within  their  reach.  But 
the  Lufliates,  having  wifely  offered  to  them  a  part  of  the  fa- 
cred furniture,  reftrained  their  impious  purpofe,  and  engaged 
them  to  defift  from  any  greater  violence.  They  continued 
their  route  therefore,  and  came  and  incamped  before  Glitor. 
In  the  mean  while  Aratus,  having  fent  to  Philip  to  follicit 
fome  affiftance,  made  hafte  to  draw  together  all  the  Ach^an 
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forces;  and  demanded  alfo  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
MefTenians,  the  troops  which  they  had  feverally  engaged  to 
furnifh. 

The  ^toHans,  when  they  had  firfl:  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  CUtorians  to  join  their  party,  and  renounce  the 
aUiance  of  the  Achasans,  made  their  approaches  againft  the 
town,  and  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls.    But  the  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground  with  fo  much  bravery  and  firmnefs, 
that  they  foon  were  forced  to  abandon  the  defign,  and  re- 
treated back  again  towards  Cynastha ;  plundering  the  country 
as  they  went,  and  carrying  with  them  alfo  the  facred  cattle, 
which  they  before  had  left  untouched.   They  at  firft  deligned 
to  leave  Cynaetha  to  the  Eleans :  and  when  this  people  refufed 
the  offer,  they  refolved  that  they  would  keep  it  in  their  own 
poffefTion,  and  appointed  Euripides  to  be  the  Governor.  But 
in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  being  alarmed  by  the  report,  that 
fome  troops  were  juft  ready  to  arrive  from  Macedon,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  city,  and  then  retired,  and  direded  their  march  to- 
wards Rhium  ;  deligning  to  embark  their  forces  there,  and  to 
return  back  again  to  JEtolia., 

The  Macedonian  General  Taurion,  being  informed  of  all 
the  motions  of  the  iEtoHans,  and  of  the  outrages  which  they 
had  committed  at  Cynaetha,  and  hearing  alfo  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  had  now  brought  back  his  fleet  from  the  Cyclade  iflands 
to  the  port  of  Cenchras,  fent  fome  mefiengers  to  that  Prince  ; 
inviting  him  to  join  the  Achaeans ;  to  tranfport  his  veflels 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus ;  and  to  fall  upon  the  iEtolians  in  their  re- 
turn.  Demetrius,  v/ho  had  gained  a  very  rich  booty  in  his 
expedition,  though  he  w^as  forced  at  lafi:  to  fly  with  fome  dis- 
grace before  the  Rhodians  who  had  fent  out  a  fleet  againfl: 
him,  confented  readily  to  this  propofal,  on  condition  that 
Taurion  fliould  defray  the  charge  of  tranfporting  the  veflels 
over.  But  when  he  had  paffed  the  Ifthmus,  he  found  that 
the  /Etolians  had  completed  their  return  two  days  before. 

Having^ 
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Having  pillaged  therelore  fome  few  places  that  flood  moft 
expolcd  along  their  coaft,  he  then  ftcered  his  courfe  back  to 
Corinth. 

The  Lacedaemonians  perfidioufly  with-held  the  fuccours, 
which  by  the  ftated  regulation  they  were  bound  to  furnifh : 
and  fent  only  fome  inconfiderable  troops  of  Horfe,  with  a 
fmali  body  of  Infantry,  that  thus  they  might  appear  not  wholly 
to  have  flighted  their  engagements.  Aratus  alfo,  with  the 
Achsan  forces,  difplayed  rather,  upon  this  occafion,  the  cau- 
tion of  a  Politician,  than  the  courage  of  a  General.  For  fo 
entirely  was  his  mind  pofiefi'ed  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
late  defeat,  that  he  remained  ftill  quiet,  and  attempted  no- 
thing. Scopas  therefore  and  Dorimachus  accomplifhed  at 
their  leifure  all  that  they  had  dengned ;  and  returned  alfo 
back  again  with  fafety :  though  their  retreat  was  made  through 
pafles  fo  ftrait  and  difficult,  that  a  trumpet  only  might  hav^e 
been  fufficient,  to  gain  a  victory  againft  them. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cynaitha,  whofe  misfor- 
tunes we  have  jufi:  now  mentioned,  it  is  certain,  that  no  peo- 
ple ever  were  efleemed  fo  juftly  to  deferve  that  cruel  treatment 
to  which  they  were  expofed.  And  fince  the  Arcadians  in 
general  have  been  always  celebrated  for  their  virtue  through- 
out all  Greece ;  and  have  obtained  the  highefl:  fame,  as  well 
by  their  humane  and  hofpitable  difpofition,  as  from  their 
piety  alfo  towards  the  Gods,  and  their  veneration  of  all  things 
facred  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  inquire,  from  whence  it 
could  arife,  that  the  people  of  this  fingle  city,  though  con- 
felTed  to  be  Arcadians,  fliould  on  the  contrary  be  noted  for 
the  favage  roughnefs  of  their  lives  and  manners,  and  diftin- 
guiOied  by  their  wickednefs  and  cruelty  above  all  the  Greeks. 
In  my  judgement  then,  this  difference  has  happened  from  no 
other  caufe,  than  that  the  Cyneetheans  were  the  firft  and  only 
people  among  the  Arcadians,  who  threw  away  that  Inftitution, 
which  their  anceftors  had  eftablifhed  with  the  greatefl:  wifdom, 
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and  with  a  nice  regard  to  the  natural  genius,  and  peculiar 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  the  country :  I  mean,  the  difcipline 
and  exercife  of  Mulick  :  of  that  genuine  and  perfedl  Mufick, 
which  is  ufeful  indeed  in  every  State,  but  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  people  of  Arcadia.  For  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
adopt  the  fentiment  that  is  thrown  out  by  Ephorus  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Hiftory,  and  which  indeed  is  very  unworthy  of  that 
Writer ;  "  that  Mufick  was  invented,  to  deceive  and  delude 
mankind."  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  ancient  Cretans,  were  not  influenced  by  fome  good 
reafon,  when,  in  the  place  of  trumpets,  they  introduced  the 
found  of  flutes,  and  harmony  of  verfe,  to  animate  their  fol- 
diers  in  the  time  ot  battle :  or  that  the  firft  Arcadians  aded 
without  ftrong  neceflity,  who,  though  their  lives  and  manners, 
in  all  other  points,  were  rigid  and  auftere,  incorporated  this 
Art  into  the  very  eflence  of  their  government  ;  and  obliged 
not  their  children  only,  but  the  young  men  likewife,  till  they 
had  gained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  perflft  in  the  conflant 
ftudy  and  practice  of  it.  For  all  men  know,  that  Arcadia  is 
almoft  the  only  country,  in  which  the  children,  even  from 
their  moft  tender  age,  are  taught  to  fing  in  meafure  the  fongs 
and  hymns,  that  are  compofed  in  honour  of  their  Gods  and 
Heroes :  and  that  afterwards,  when  they  have  learned  the 
muflck  of  Timotheus,  and  Philoxenus,  they  aflemble  once  in 
every  Year  in  the  publick  theatres,  at  the  Feafl:  of  Bacchus ; 
and  there  dance  with  emulation,  to  the  found  of  flutes ;  and 
celebrate,  according  to  their  proper  age,  the  children  thofe 
that  are  called  the  Puerile,  and  the  young  men,  the  Manly 
Games.  And  even  in  their  private  feafts  and  meetings,  they 
are  never  known  to  employ  any  hired  bands  of  Muiick  for 
their  entertainment :  but  each  man  is  himfelf  obliged  to  flnor 
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in  turn.     For  though  they  may,  without  fhame  or  cenfurc, 
difown  all  knovv^ledge  of  every  other  fcience,  they  dare  not 
on  the  one  hand  diffemble  or  deny,  that  they  are  /killed  in 
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mufick,  fince  the  laws  require,  that  every  one  fhould  be  in- 
ftruded  in  it ;  nor  can  they,  on  the  other  hand,  refufe  to  give 
fome  proofs  of  their  (kill  when  afked,  becaufe  fuch  refufal 
would  be  efteemed  difhonourable.  They  are  taught  alfo  to  per- 
form in  order  all  the  military  fteps  and  motions,  to  the  found 
>  of  inftruments :  and  this  is  likewife  pradifed  every  year  in  the 
theatres,  at  the  publick  charge,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  citizens. 

Now  to  me  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  ancients  by  no 
means  introduced  thefe  cuftoms,  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
luxury  and  idle  pleafure :  but  becaufe  they  had  confidered 
with  attention,  both  the  painful  and  laborious  coiirfe  of  life, 
to  which  the  Arcadians  were  accuftomed  ;  and  the  natural 
aufterity  alfo  of  their  manners,  derived  to  them  from  that  cold 
and  heavy  air,  which  covered  the  greateft  part  of  all  their  pro- 
vince. For  men  will  be  always  found  to  be  in  fome  degree  afti- 
milated  to  the  climate,  in  which  they  live ;  nor  can  it  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  any  other  caufe,  that  in  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world, 
diftind:  and  feparated  from  each  other,  we  behold  fo  wide  a  dif- 
ference, in  complexion,  features,  manners,  cuftoms.  The  Arca- 
dians therefore,  in  order  to  fmooth  and  foften  that  difpofition, 
which  was  by  nature  fo  rough  and  ftubborn,  beftdes  the  cuftoms 
above  defcribcd,  appointed  frequent  feftivals  and  facrifices, 
which  both  fexes  were  required  to  celebrate  together ;  the  men 
with  women,  and  the  boys  with  virgins  :  and  in  general  efta- 
blifhed  every  inftitution,  that  could  ferve  to  render  their  rugged 
minds  more  gentle  and  compliant,  and  tame  the  fiercenefs  of 
their  manners.  But  the  people  of  Cynastha,  having  flighted 
all  thefe  arts,  though  both  their  air  and  fltuation,  the  moft 
inclement  and  unfavourable  of  any  in  Arcadia,  made  fome 
fuch  remedy  more  requifite  to  them  than  to  the  reft,  were 
afterwards  engaged  continually  in  inteftine  tumults  and  con- 
tentions ;  till  they  became  a^  laft  fo  fierce  and  favage, 
that,  anions  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  was  none  in  which 
fo  many  and  fo  great  enormities  were  ever  known  to  be 
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committed.  To  how  deplorable  a  flate  this  condudl  had  at 
lafl:  reduced  them,  and  how  much  their  manners  were  de- 
tefted  by  the  Arcadians,  may  be  fully  underftood  from  that 
which  happened  to  them,  when  they  fent  an  embafly  to  La- 
cedaemon,  after  the  time  of  a  dreadful  flaughter  which  had 
been  made  among  them.  For  in  every  city  of  Arcadia, 
through  which  their  deputies  were  obliged  to  pafs,  they  were 
commanded  by  the  publick  Crier,  inftantly  to  be  gone.  The 
Mantineans  alfo  exprefl'ed  even  ftill  more  ftrongly  their  abhor- 
rence of  them.  For  as  foon  as  they  were  departed,  they  made 
a  folemn  purification  of  the  place  ;  and  carried  vi6lims  in  pro- 
ceflion  round  the  city,  and  through  all  their  territory. 

This  then  may  be  fufficient,  to  exempt  the  general  cuflioms 
of  Arcadia  from  all  cenfure ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  remind 
the  people  of  that  province,  that  Mufick  was  at  firfl:  eftabhflied 
in  their  government,  not  for  the  fake  of  vain  pleafure  and 
amufement,  but  for  fuch  folid  purpofes,  as  fhould  engage 
them  never  to  defert  the  practice  of  it.  The  Cynaetheans  alfo 
may  perhaps  draw  fome  advantage  from  thefe  refledlions  ; 
and,  if  the  Deity  fhould  hereafter  blefs  them  with  better  fen- 
timents,  may  turn  their  minds  towards  fuch  difcipline,  as 
may  foften  and  improve  their  manners,  and  efpecially  to  Mu- 
iick :  by  which  means  alone  they  can  ever  hope  to  be  diverted 
of  that  brutal  fiercenefs,  by  which  they  have  been  fo  long  dif- 
tinguifhed.  But  we  fbail  here  leave  this  people  :  and  return 
again  to  the  place,  from  whence  we  began  our  digrefHon. 

The  -^tolians,  after  thofe  exploits  in  Peloponnefus,  which 
have  been  defcribed,  were  juft  now  returned  again  in  fafety 
to  their  country,  when  Philip  arrived  at  Corinth  with  an 
army,  to  afTift  the  Achaeans.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  was 
gone,  he  difpatched  his  couriers  to  all  the  cities  of  the  alliance, 
defiring  that  fome  perfons  might  be  fent  to  Corinth,  to  deli- 
berate with  him  on  the  meafures  that  were  proper  to  be  taken 
for  the  common  fervice  ;  and  himfelf  in  the  mean  while  began 
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his  march  towards  Tegea  ;  having  received  notice,  that  the 
people  of  Lacedaemon  were  diftracfled  by  inteftine  tumults,, 
and  that  much  flaughter  had  been  committed  in  the  city.- 
For  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to 
fubmit  to  kingly  government,  and  to  pay  an  unreftrained  obe- 
dience to  their  Chiefs,  having  now  lately  gained  their  liberty 
by  the  favour  of  Antigonus,  and  finding  no  monarch  at  their 
head,  were  broken  into  various  factions,  and  all  claimed  alike: 
an  equal  fhare  in  the  admin  if!  ration  of  the  State.  Among  tha 
Ephori,  there  were  two,  who  made  at  firfl:  no  open  declara^ 
tion  of  their  fentiments  ;  and  three,  that  entered  without  re- 
ferve  into  all  the  interefts  of  the  -^tolians ;  imagining,  that: 
Philip,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  yet  unable  to> 
controul  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus.    But  when  thefe  lafb' 
perceived,  that  the  iEtolians  had  left  the  country  much  fooner 
than  their  hopes  had  promifed  j  and  that  Philip  alfo  was  ar- 
rived from  Macedon,  before  they  had  expeded  his  approach^ 
they  began  to  apprehend,  that  Adimantus,  one  of  the  former 
two,  to  whom  they  had  opened  their  intentions,  and  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  their  party,  would  not  fail  to- 
carry  to  the  King  a  full  difcovery  of  all  that  had  been  tranf- 
acled.   Having  therefore  fecretly  engaged  fome  young  men  in; 
their  defign,  they  pubHfhed  a  decree,  ■  that  all  who  were  of 
fufficient  age,  fliould  meet  in  arms  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
to  defend  the  city  againfl  the  Macedonians.  An  order  fo  ftrange. 
and  unexpedled  foon  drew  the  people  together  in  crouds  to- 
wards the  Temple.  Adimantus,  being  deeply  grieved  at  thefe 
proceedings,  hafcened  to  gain  the  head  ol"  all  the  affembly, 
and  began  to  addrefs  the  people  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  iEtolians,  faid  he,  our  declared  and  open  ene- 
mies, had  drawn  their  forces  to  the  very  borders  of  our  coun- 
try, it  was  then  the  time  to  publifh  thefe  Decrees,  and  to  af- 
femble  the  Youth  in  arms :  and  not  when  the  Macedonians, 
our  allies  and  friends,  to  whom  we  owe  our  liberties  and 
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fafety,  are  advancing  with  their  King  towards  us."  But  as  he 
was  proceeding  in  this  harangue,  fome  of  the  young  men 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  tafk,  fell  upon  him  with 
their  fwords.  They  then  killed  alfo  Sthenelaus,  Alcamenes, 
Thyeftes,  Bionidas,  with  many  others  of  the  citizens.  But 
Polyphontes,  and  fome  few  befides,  having  in  time  forefeen  the 
danger,  efcaped  fafe  to  Philip, 

After  this  tranfa6lion,  the  Ephori,  who  were  now  fole 
mafters  of  the  government,  fent  fome  deputies  to  Philip,  to 
accufe  the  citizens  that  were  flain,  as  having  been  themfelves 
the  authors  of  the  tumult :  to  requeft  the  King,  not  to  ad- 
vance any  nearer  to  them,  till  the  commotion  that  remained 
from  the  late  fedition  had  firfk  fubfided :  and  in  the  laft 
place  to  aflure  him,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
they  were  ready  in  all  points  to  perform  their  duty,  as  juftice 
or  as  friendfhip  fhould  require.  The  deputies,  having  met 
the  King  near  the  mountain  called  Parthenius,  difcharged 
their  commiflion  to  him,  agreeably  to  thefe  inftrudtions. 
When  they  had  ended,  Philip  ordered  them  to  return  imme- 
diately back  to  Sparta,  and  acquaint  the  Ephori,  that  he  de- 
figned  to  continue  his  march  forwards,  and  to  incamp  near 
Tegea ;  and  that  they  fhould  fend  to  him  to  that  place, 
without  delay,  fome  perfons  of  fufficient  weight,  to  delibe- 
rate with  him  on  the  meafures  that  were  proper  to  be  purfued 
in  this  conjundure.  The  Ephori,  as  foon  as  they  had  re- 
ceived thefe  orders,  deputed  to  the  King  ten  citizens,  of 
whom  Omiias  v/as  the  chief:  who  when  they  arrived  at  Tegea, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  royal  council,  began  alfo  with  ac- 
cufing  Adimantus  and  his  friends,  as  having  been  the  authors 
of  the  late  diforders.  They  promifed  that  they  would  obferve 
moll  faithfully  the  terms  of  the  alliance  :  and  that  among  all 
the  States,  that  feemed  mofl  clofely  attached  by  friendfliip  to 
the  King,  the  Lacedaemonians  Tnould  yield  to  none  in  the 
iincerity  and  zeal,  with  which  they  would  at  all  times  flrive ' 
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to  advance  his  interefts.  After  thefe  aflurances,  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind  and  pnrpofe,  the  deputies  retired. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were  divided  in  their  fenti- 
ments.  For  fome,  who  were  \vd\  acquainted  \vith  the  fecret 
of  the  late  tranfadions,  and  who  knew  that  Adimantus  and 
the  refl  had  loft  their  lives,  on  account  only  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  already 
had  refolved  to  join  the  ^tolians,  advifed  the  King  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  exemplary  vengeance  ;  and  in  a  word,  to 
punilli  this  people  with  the  fame  feverity,  as  that  with  which 
Alexander  punifhed  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  foon  after  he 
had  taken  poffellion  of  Iiis  kingdom.  Others,  who  were  of 
greater  age,  declared  that  fuch  treatment  would  too  far  ex- 
ceed the  offence.  They  thought  however,  that  it  was  highly 
reafonable,  that  the  men,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  late 
diforders,  fhould  be  forced  to  bear  fome  cenfure  :  that  they 
fhould  be  divefted  of  their  offices :  and  the  government  be 
left  to  thofe,  who  were  known  to  be  well  dilpofed  towards 
the  King. 

When  they  had  all  delivered  their  opinion,  the  King  him- 
felf  replied  in  the  following  manner  ;  if  indeed  we  can  at  all 
fuppofe,  that  fuch  an  anfwer  was  his  own.  For  it  is  fcarcely 
credible,  that  a  Youth  of  feventeen  Years  fhould  be  able  to  de- 
cide with  fuch  true  judgement,  in  matters  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance. But  when  we  are  writing  hiftory,  we  are  forced  always 
to  afcribe  every  final  decifion  that  is  made  in  fuch  debates,  to 
thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  the  fupreme  adminiftration  and 
command  :  leaving  it  however  to  the  reader  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  reafons  upon  v/hich  fuch  decifions  are  fupported,  were  at 
firft  fuggefted  by  the  perfons  that  are  near  the  Prince  ; 
and  efpecially  by  thofe,  who  are  mafters  of  his  private  con- 
fidence. In  the  prefent  inftance,  it  feems  mofl  probable, 
that  Aratus  furnifhed  the  opinion,  which  was  now  delivered 
by  the  King. 

He 
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He  faid  then,  "  that  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  diforders,  and  ads 
of  violence,  that  were  at  any  time  committed  by  the  Allies 
among  themfelves,  his  duty  might  perhaps  require  him  fo  far 
to  interpofe,  as  to  acquaint  them  with  his  fentiments,  and  en- 
deavour ta  compofe  their  breaches,  and  correal  all  that  w^as 
amifs,  by  exhortations  or  by  letters :  but  that  fuch  offences 
only,  as  were  crimes  againft  the  general  Confederacy,  required 
a  general  and  a  publick  punifhment ;  and  that  too  from  all 
the  allies  in  common.    That  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
guilty  of  no  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Confederacy, 
but  on  the  contrary  had  engaged  by  the  moft  folemn  pro- 
mifes,  that  they  would  faithfully  perform  the  conditions  of  it, 
it  feemed  to  be  by  no  means  juft  or  reafonable,  that  any  kind 
of  feverity  fhould  be  fhewn  towards  them.    He  added  like- 
wife,  that  it  could  fcarcely  fail  to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  cen- 
fure  of  mankind,  if  now,  from  fo  flight  a  caufe,  he  fhould  re- 
folve  to  acl  with  rigour  againft  this  people,  whom  his  Father 
not  long  before  had  treated  with  the  utmoft  gentlenefs,  even 
after  he  had  conquered  them  as  enemies." 

As  foon  then  as  it  was  decided,  that  no  farther  inquiry 
fliould  be  made  concerning  the  late  tranfadions,  the  King 
fent  Petrasus,  one  of  his  friends,  together  with  Omias,  to  La- 
cedsmon  :  to  exhort  the  people  flill  to  adhere  to  the  interefts 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  confirm  anew  the  alliance,  by  a 
mutual  exchange  of  oaths.  He  then  decamped,  and  returned 
again  to  Corinth  :  having  fhewn,  in  this  generous  treatment 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  mind  and  in- 
clinations, as  filled  the  Allies  with  the  faireft  hopes. 
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H  E  King  being  now  met  at  Corinth  by  tlie  deputies 
from  the  confederate  States,  held  a  general  Council, 
to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  that  were  proper  to  be  taken 
againfi:  the  ^tolians.  The  Boeotians  accufed  them,  of  having 
plundered  the  temple  X)f  Itonian  Minerva,  during  the  time  of 
peace.  The  Phocsans,  that  they  had  armed  fome  forces,  with 
dengn  to  pofiefs  themfelves  of  Ambryfus  and  DauHs.  The 
Epirots,  that  they  had  wafted  all  their  province.  And  the 
Acarnanians,  that  they  had  attempted  to  take  Thyreum  by 
furprize.  The  Achasans  alfo  related  at  large,  in  what  manner 
they  had  gained  poffeffion  of  Clarium,  in  the  Megalopolitan 
territory  :  wafted  all  the  lands  of  the  Patraeans  and  Pharasans : 
facked  the  city  of  Cynsetha  :  pillaged  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Lufti :  laid  fiege  to  Clitor  ;  made  an  attack  by  fea  upon  Py- 
lus  :  and  by  land  likewife,  being  aftifted  by  the  Illyrians,  had 
.attempted  to  ftorm  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  when  it  was  juft 
now  beginning  to  be  filled  again  with  people,  in  order  to  re- 
jduce  it  to  it's  late  defolate  ftate. 

Whtn  the  Council  had  heard  all  thefe  complaints,  it  was 
with  one  voice  agreed,  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft 
the  -^tolians.  They  made  therefore  a  Decree,  in  which, 
"having  fii  ft  recited  the  feveral  accufations  juft  now  mentioned, 
they  declared ;  "  that  they  would  immediately  employ  all 
their  force,  in  favour  of  the  allies,  to  recover  every  city,  and 
every  province,  which  the  ^tohans  had  ufurped,  from  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  the  Father  of  Philip.  That 
thofe,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  neceflity  of  times  and 
circumftances  to  aiTociate  themfelves  with  the  ^Etolian  Re- 
"publick,  fhould  be  reinftated  in  their  own  proper  government; 
Oiould  poffefs  their  towns  and  territories,  free  from  garrifons, 
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and  difcharged  from  tribute;  fhould  enjoy  their  liberty  en- 
tire \  and  be  governed  by  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.. 
And  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  power  and  laws  of  the  Am- 
phiclyons  fliould  be  again  reflored ;  together  with  the  Temple 
likewife,  and  ail  the  jurifdidlion,  of  which  the  i£tolians  had 
deprived  them."  This  Decree  was  made  in  the  firfl:  year  of 
the  hundred- fortieth  Olympiad  ;  and  from  hence  began  the 
Social  War.  A  war  founded  altogether  upon  juftice :  and 
liich  as  was  indeed  the  fair  and  neceflary  confequence  of  the 
pad  diforders. 

The  Council  then  fent  fome  deputies  to  all  the  Allies,  that 
the  Decree  might  be  confirmed  in  every  State,  in  a  general 
affembly  of  the  people,  and  war  be  declared  againft  the  ^Eto- 
Hans,  in  every  feparate  province.    At  the  fame  time.  Philips 
informed  the  ^tolians  alfo  by  a  letter,  that  if  there  was  any 
thing  that  could  be  urged  in  anfwer  to  the  accufations  with, 
which  they  had  been  charged,  they  might  now  appear  before: 
the  Council,  and  enter  upon  their  defence  :  but  that  it  was 
the  very  height  of  folly,  to  perfuade  themfelvcs,  that  becaufe 
they  had  robbed  and  pillaged  all  the  parts  of  Greece  before: 
hoftilities  had  been  declared  by  any  Decree  of  their  Repub- 
lick,  the  States  mufl:  therefore  quietly  fubmit  to  the  injuftice;; 
or,  in  cafe  that  they  prepared  to  punifh  it,  be  confidered  as. 
the  authors  of  the  war. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  ^Etolians,  having  received  the  letter, 
appointed  at  firfl:  a  certain  day,  upon  which  they  promifedi 
that  they  would  meet  the  King  at  Rhium  ;  imagining,  that 
Philip  would  refufe  to  come.    But  when  they  heard  that  he- 
was  arrived,  they  fent  a  courier  to  acquaint  him,  that  as  the. 
General  Council  of  the  ^toiians  was  not  yet  afiembled,  they 
had  no  power  of  themfeives  to  enter  into  any  deliberations,  in. 
•things  which  concerned  the  whole  Republick. 

The  Acha^ans,  as  foon  as  they  were  met  together  at  ^gium,. 
at  the  ufual  time  of  holding  their  Affemblies,  with  one  voice.-. 
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confirmed  the  Decree,  and  made  pubHck  proclamation  of  war 
againfl  the  ^EtoHans.  The  King,  who  was  prefent  in  the 
Council,  made  a  long  difcourfe ;  which  the  Achaeans  received 
with  the  greateft  marks  of  favour,  and  renewed  with  him  all 
the  obligations  of  fidelity  and  friendfhip,  which  they  had  made 
in  former  times  to  any  of  his  anceftors. 

About  this  time  alfo,  the  i^ltolians,  being  afiembled  to 
cledt  their  magiftrates,  made  choice  of  Scopas  to  be  Praetor  ; 
the  very  man  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  late  diforders. 
What  fhall  we  fay  of  this  proceeding?  Not  to  declare  war  by 
any  publick  Decree,  and  yet  to  aflemble  the  people  together 
in  arms,  to  invade  and  pillage  ev^ery  neighbouring  State ;  and 
inftead  of  punifl:iing  the  authors  of  this  violence,  to  receive 
them  with  rewards  and  honours,  and  to  advance  them  to  the 
higheft  magiftracies :  fuch  a  condudl  mufl  furely  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  mofl:  confummate  piece  of  wickednefs  ;  and 
•fuch  as  cannot  be  expreffed  in  any  fofter  language.  The 
following  examples  may  ferve  more  clearly  to  explain  the 
nature  oi  this  bafenefs.  When  Phcebidas  had  by  treachery 
feized  the  citadel  of  Thebes  that  was  called  Cadmea,  the  La- 
cedcemonians  punifhed  indeed  the  author  of  that  difhonour- 
able  aclion,  but  fuffered  the  garrifon  flill  to  keep  poffefTion 
of  the  citadel  ;  and  pretended,  that  they  had  made  full  fatif- 
faclion  for  the  injuftice,  by  chaftifing  him  who  had  contrived 
the  perfidy  :  whereas  it  was  clear  to  all,  that  the  Thebans 
could  be  neither  fafe  nor  free,  unlefs  the  garrifon  alfo  was 
withdrawn.  The  fame  people  likewife,  after  the  general 
peace  had  been  concluded  by  Antalcidas,  declared  by  the 
voice  of  the  publick  crier,  that  they  reftored  to  liberty  all  the 
States  of  Greece,  and  left  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
proper  lav>'s  :  when  at  the  fame  time  they  refufed  to  remove 
the  magiftrates  Vv'ho  prefided,  under  their  appointment,  in 
every  city.  And  afterwards,  when  they  had  fubdued  the 
Mantineans,  their  allies  and  friends,  and  forced  them  to  dif- 
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folve  their  government,  they  pretended,  that  they  had  done 
them  no  kind  of  wrong  ;  fince  they  had  only  taken  them  from 
one  city,  to  fettle  them  in  many.  But  furely  it  is  no  lefs  a 
proof  of  folly,  than  of  wickednefs,  for  any  people  to  conceive, 
that,  becaufe  themfelves  have  w^ilfully  fhut  their  eyes,  all  man- 
kind befides  muffc  be  therefore  blind*  And  indeed  this  con- 
dud  proved  the  fource  of  fuch  great  calamities,  both  to  the 
Lacedemonians  and  iEtolians,  that  thofe  who  are  wife  will 
on  no  account  be  ever  led  to  imitate  it,  either  in  their  pri- 
vate affairs,  or  in  the  publick  government  of  States. 

The  King,  when  he  had  regulated  all  things  with  the 
Achccans,  retired  back  again  to  Macedon  with  his  army,  and 
began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  the  war.  The 
Decree,  that  had  now  been  made,  had  raifed  him  high  in  the 
efteem,  not  only  of  the  Allies,  but  of  all  the  people  of  Greece, 
who  were  filled  with  the  nobleft  expedlations,  from  the  proofs 
which  he  had  already  fhewn  of  gentlenefs  and  moderation, 
and  of  fuch  true  greatnefs  as  was  worthy  of  a  King. 

Thefe  things  were  all  tranfadled  at  the  time  in  which  An- 
nibal,  having  fubdued  the  other  parts  of  Spain  that  were  be- 
yond the  Iberus,  was  preparing  to  befiege  Saguntum.  Now, 
if  the  motions  and  firft  progrefs  of  this  General  had  in  any 
manner  been  conne6led  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  we  fhould 
have  joined  and  interwoven  the  hiftory  of  the  latter,  in  it's 
due  place  and  order,  with  the  relation  which  we  gave  of  the 
former  in  the  preceding  Book.  But  becaufe  the  wars  that 
now  broke  out  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  Afia,  had  each  a. 
beginning  diftind:  and  peculiar  to  themfelves,  though  they 
all  were  terminated  in  one  common  end,  it  feemed  moft 
proper,  that  we  fliould  give  alfo  a  diflind  and  feparate  ac- 
count of  each,  till  we  arrived  at  the  time  in  which  they  were 
blended  firft  together,  and  began  to  move  in  one  dire(5lion 
towards  the  fame  fingle  point.  By  this  method,  we  fhall  be- 
able  to  explain  with  greater  clearnefs,  not  only  tiie  commence- 
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ments  of  thcfe  wars,  but  all  the  circumftances  alfo  that  be- 
longed to  their  firft  conneclioii ;  the  time  and  manner  of  which, 
together  with  the  caufes  of  it,  have  already  been  in  part  re- 
marked ;  and  (hall  afterwards  unite  them  all  in  one  common 
Hiftory.  This  connection  firft  was  made,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  hundred-fortieth  Olympiad,  ibon  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  Social  War.  From  the  end  of  this  war  therefore,  we 
fhall  include,  as  we  have  faid,  in  one  general  Hiftory,  all  the 
events  that  followed  ;  intermixing  them  together  in  their  pro- 
per place  and  order.  But  before  that  period,  we  fhall  treat  of 
tvery  cme  diftindlly  :  taking  care  however  ftill  to  remind  the 
reader,  which  among  thofe  tranfa<5tions,  that  are  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  Book,  were  coincident  with  the  events  which  we 
are  now  going  to  relate.  For  thus  the  whole  narration  will 
be  rendered  eafy  and.  intelligible  :  and  the  importance  alfo  of 
the  fubjedls  will  appear  with  more  advantage,  and  will  ftrike 
the  mind  with  a  greater  force. 

The  King,  during  the  time  of  winter,  which  he  pafTed  in 
Macedon,  levied  troops  with  the  greateft  diligence  ;  and  made 
alfo  the  preparations  that  were  neceflary,  to  fecure  his  king- 
dom againft  the  attempts  of  thofe  barbarians,  who  lived  upon 
the  borders  of  it.  He  afterwards  went  to  hold  a  private  con- 
ference with  Scerdilaidas.  And  having  trufted  himfelf  boldly 
in  his  hands,  and  preffed  him  to  join  in  the  alliance,  and  be- 
come a  confederate  in  the  war,  he  prevailed  without  much  dif- 
ficulty :  partly  by  engaging  to  affift  him  in  reducing  certain- 
places  in  Illyria ;  and  partly  alfo  by  enumerating  all  thofe 
ilibjedls  of  complaint,  which  it  was  no  hard  tafk  to  find  againft 
the  ^tolians.  For  the  wrongs  and  injuries,  that  are  com- 
mitted by  publick  States,  differ  in  no  refpecfl  from  thofe  that 
are  done  by  private  men,  except  only  in  their  number  and 
importance.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  focieties  of  thieves 
and  robbers  are  ufually  broken  by  no  other  means,  than  be- 
ctiufe  the  perfons,  of  whom  they  are  compofedi  fail  to  render 
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jis-ftke  to  each  other,  and  are  falfe  to  their  own  mutual  en- 
gagements. And  this  it  was  that  happened  now  to  the  JEto- 
lians.  They  had  promifed  to  allot  to  Scerdilaidas  a  certain 
part  of  all  the  plunder,  if  he  would  join  his  forces  with  them, 
to  invade  Achaia.  But  when  this  was  done,  and  they  had 
facked  the  city  of  Cynaetha,  and  carried  away  great  numbers 
both  of  flaves  and  cattle,  they  excluded  him  even  from  the 
fmalleft  fhare,  in  the  diviHon  of  the  booty.  As  his  mind 
therefore  was  already  filled  with  a  fenfe  of  this  injuftice,  no 
fooner  had  Philip  flightly  mentioned  the  wrongs  which  he 
had  received,  than  he  entered  readily  into  all  that  was  pro- 
pofed,  and  confented  to  join  in  the  confederacy,  upon  thefe 
conditions :  that  twenty  Talents  fhould  be  paid  to  him  every 
year ;  and  that  on  his  part,  he  {hould  arm  thirty  frigates,  and 
cany  on  the  war  by  fea  againft  the  i^^tolians. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Deputies,  that 
were  fent  to  all  the  allies,  came  firft  to  Acarnania,  and  dif- 
charged  their  commilTion  there.    The  Acarnanians,  honeft 
and  ingenuous,  confirmed  immediately  the  Decree,  and  de- 
clared war  againfl:  the  ^Etolians,  without  any  hefitation  or  re- 
ferve.    And  yet  of  all  the  States  of  Greece,  this  people  might 
moft  reafonably  have  been  excufed,  if  they  had  fought  pre- 
tences for  delay ;  had  been  flow  in  making  any  declaration  of 
their  fentiments;  and  in  a  word,  had  altogether  feared  to 
draw  upon  themfelves  the  vengeance  of  their  neighbours.  For 
as  they  were  clofely  joined  to  the  confines  of  the  iEtolian  tcr-' 
ritory,  fo  their  country  likewife  was  open  and  defencelefs, 
and  an  eafy  prey  to  every  enemy.    And,  which  was  fliil  of 
more  confiderable  moment,  the  hatred  alfo,  which  they  had 
Hiewn  againfl;  the  ^Etolians,  had  involved  them,  not  long- 
before  this  time,  in  very  great  calamities.   But  men,  that  are 
brave  and  generous,  will  force  all  confiderations  to  fall  before 
their  duty.    And  fo  ftrongly  was  this  virtue  rooted  in- the' 
Acarnanians,  that,  though  their  State  was  extremely  weak' 
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and  feeble,  they  had  fcarcely  in  any  times  been  known  to 
fwerve  from  the  pradlice  of  it.  In  every  conjundlure  therefore 
that  is  dangerous  and  difficult,  an  alliance  with  this  people 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  flighted,  but  fhould  rather  be  em- 
braced with  eagernefs :  fince  among  all  the  Greeks,  there  are 
none  who  have  fhewn  a  warmer  love  of  liberty,  or  a  more 
unalterable  fteadinefs  in  all  their  conduct. 

The  Epirots  on  the  contrary,  when  they  had  received  the 
deputies,  confirmed  indeed  the  Decree,  but  refufed  to  make 
any  declaration  of  war  againfl  the  iEtolians,  till  Philip  fhould 
have  firft  declared  it.  At  the  fame  time  they  affured  the  de- 
puties that  were  then  prefent  from  ^tolia,  that  they  would 
ftill  remain  in  peace.  And  thus  they  aded  both  a  double  and 
difhonourable  part.  An  embaffy  was  fent  alfo  to  king  Ptolemy  ; 
to  requeft  him  not  to  affift  the  iEtolians  with  any  kind  of 
fupplies  or  money  for  the  war,  in  oppofition  to  Philip  and  the 
allies. 

But  the  MefTenians,  for  whofe  fake  chiefly  the  confederacy 
was  formed,  refufed  to  bear  any  part  in  the  war,  unlefs  the 
city  of  Phigalea,  which  ftood  upon  the  borders  of  their  pro- 
vince, fhould  firft  be  feparated  from  the  ^Etolian  government. 
This  refolution,  to  which  the  Ephori  of  the  MefTenians, 
Oenis  and  Nicippus,with  fome  others  of  the  oligarchical  leaders,, 
had  forced  the  people  to  confent,  was  in  my  judgement  the 
moft  fenfelefs  and  abfurd,  that  could  be  taken  in  the  prefent 
circumftances.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  calamities  of  war  are 
fuch  as  may  well  be  dreaded:  but  not  in  fo  great  degree,  as  that, 
rather  than  engage  in  it,  we  fhould  fubmit  with  tamenefs  to 
bear  every  injury.  For  to  what  purpofe  do  we  fo  highly  prize 
an  equality  in  government,  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  ail  our  fen- 
timents,  and  the  glorious  name  of  freedom,  if  nothing  is  to  be 
preferred  to  peace  ?  Muft  we  then  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans,  who  in  the  time  of  the  wars  againft  the  Medes, 
which  threatened  the  deftrudlion  of  all  the  States  of  Greece,, 
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feparated  themfelves  from  the  common  danger,  and  were  led 
by  their  fears  to  embrace  thofe  meafures,  which  proved  after- 
wards fo  fatal  to  them  ?  Or  can  we  applaud  the  fentiments  of 
their  poet  Pindar  ;  who,  in  flattery  to  the  judgement  of  his 
country,  advifes  all  the  citizens,  to  place  their  only  hopes  of 
fafety  in  repofe ;  and  to  feek,  as  he  exprefles  it, 

The  radiant  fplendors  of  majeftick  Peace  ? 

For  thefe  fentiments,  that  appeared  fo  plauflble  and  fpecious, 
were  found  in  the  event  to  be  not  lefs  pernicious  than  dif- 
honourable.  In  a  word,  as  no  acquilition  is  more  to  be 
eileemed  than  peace,  when  it  leaves  us  in  polTeffion  of  our 
honour  and  lawful  rights ;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  it 
is  joined  with  lofs  of  freedom,  or  with  infamy,  nothing  can 
be  more  deteftable  or  fatal. 

Now  the  MefTenians,  whofe  counfels  all  were  governed  by 
a  fadion  of  a  few,  had  always  been  mifled,  by  motives  which 
rcfpecSed  only  the  private  interefts  of  the  Oligarchy,  and  had 
courted  peace  with  much  too  great  an  earneflnefs.  For 
though,  in  confequence  of  this  attention  to  their  eafe,  they  had 
efcaped  the  ftorms  that  feemed  to  threaten  them  in  many  dif- 
ficult conjun^lures ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  perfifted 
ftill  unalterably  in  this  conduct,  the  danger,  which  they  ought 
chiefly  to  have  dreaded,  gained  infenflbly  fo  great  ftrength 
againfl:  them,  that  their  country  was  at  laft  forced  to  ftruggle 
with  the  worft  calamities :  which  might  indeed  have  all  been 
obviated,  if  they  had  been  careful  only  to  purfue  the  meafures 
that  were  neceflary,  with  regard  to  the  people  that  were, 
fltuated  neareft  to  them,  and  who  were  the  mofl:  powerful 
likewife  of  all  the  States  of  Peloponnefus,  or  rather  of  all 
Greece ;  I  mean  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arcadians :  the  for- 
mer of  whom  had  fliewn  an  implacable  enmity  againfl:  them, 
even  from  their  firfl:  fettlement  in  the  country,  without  being 
able  to  provoke  them  to  any  generous  eftorts  of  refentment ; 
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while  the  latter  guarded  all  their  interefts  with  care,  and 
treated  them  with  favour  and  affedrion,  which  they  negledled! 
to  cherifh  or  maintain.  From  hence  it  happened,  that  while 
thefe  two  States  were  engaged  in  war,  either  againfl:  each 
other,  or  with  any  more  diflant  enemies,  the  Meffenians,  fa-^ 
voured  by  the  times,  pafled  their  lives  in  full  fecurity  and 
repofe.  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  at  laft  wholly 
difincumbered  from  all  other  wars,  and  had  leifure  to  employ 
their  ftrength  againfl:  them  ;  being  then  unable  of  themfelves 
to  refill  an  enemy  whofe  force  was  far  fuperior  to  their  own, 
and  having  negleded  alfo  to  gain  in  time  fueh  firm  and  honeft 
friends,  as  might  have  ftood  together  with  them  under  every- 
danger,  they  were  forced  either  to  fubmit  to  the  very  vileft 
fervitude,  or  to  abandon  their  habitations  and  their  country, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children.  And  to  this  miferable 
alternative  have  they  often  been  reduced;  even  within  the 
times,  that  are  not  far  diftant  from  the  prefent.  For  my  own- 
part,  it  is  my  earneft  wifh,  that  the  agreement  which  now- 
fubfifts  among  the  States  of  Peloponnefus  may  fiill  continue 
to  acquire  new  ftrength  ;  and  that  they  may  never  want  the 
advice,  which  I  am  going  to  offer.  But  if  the  bonds  of  this 
confederacy  fhould  ever  be  again  difiblved,  I  am  fully  affured, 
that  there  is  no  other  way,  by  which  the  MefTenians  and  Arca- 
dians can  hope  long  to  remain  in  the  pofiefiion  of  their  coun- 
try, than  by  embracing  the  fentiments  of  Epaminondas,  and 
maintaining  flill,  in  every  conjundlure,  the  clofeft  union  both 
of  interefts  and  counfels,  without  diffimulation  or  rcferve.  It- 
may  add  perhaps  fome  weight  to  my  opinion,  if  we  conllder 
what  was  in  this  refpedt  the  condudi  ol  thefe  two  States  in 
ancient  times.  Now,  among  many  other  things  that  might 
be  mentioned,  it  is  reported  by  Callifthenes,  that  the  Meife- 
nians,  in  the  time  of  Ariftomenes,  eredlcd  a  Column  near  the 
altar  .of  Lycsean  Jupiter,  and  infcribed  upon  it  the  following 
verfes: 
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At  laft  flern  Juflice  feals  the  Tyrant's  doom. 

Led  by  the  Gods,  Meflenia's  injur'd  land 

Soon  found  the  Traitor  through  his  dark  dlfguile  r 

Vain  was  his  hope,  to  fhun  heav'n's  vengeful  hand. 
Or  veil  his  perj'ry  from  foNe's  piercing  eyes. 

All  hail,  the  fov'reign  King  !  the  Lord  of  fate  ! 

Ever  propitious  prove,  and  blefs  Arcadia's  State, 

From  this  Inscription,  in  which  they  thus  implore  the 
Gods  to  protect  Arcadia,  we  may  judge,  that  the  Meflenians 
were  willinor  to  acknowledo^,  that  thev  regarded  this  Pro- 
vince  as  their  fecond  country,  after  they  had  loft  their  own. 
And  indeed  they  had  good  reafon  fo  to  regard  it.     For  when 
they  were  driven  from  their  country,  in  the  time  ot  thofe  wars 
in  which  thev  were  engraeed  under  the  condudl  of  Ariftomenes, 
the  Arcadians  not  only  yielded  to  them  the  protection  of  their 
State,  and  admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  gave 
their  daughters  alfo,  by  a  publick  decree,  to  the  young  Mef- 
lenians  that  were  of  age  to  marry.    And  having  made  inquiry 
tikewife  into  the  guilt  of  their  own  king  Ariftocrates,  who  had 
bafely  deferted  the  Mefienians  in  the  combat  that  was  called 
the  Battle  of  the  Trenches,  they  deftroyed  the  traitor,  and 
extirpated  alfo  all  his  race.    But  without  looking  back  to  an 
age  fo  far  removed,  that  which  happened  about  the  time  in 
which  Megalopolis  and  Mefl'ene  began  to  be  inhabited,  may 
fervc  fully  to  confirm  the  point  which  I  am  labouring  to  efta- 
blifh.   After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  left  the  vidtory  doubtful,  the  Lacedaemonians 
employed  all  their  efforts,  to  exclude  the  people  of  Meffenia 
from  the  general  treaty:  having  flattered  themfelves  with  fe- 
cret  hopes,  that  they  fhonld  foon  become  the  mafters  of  that 
province.    But  the  Megalopolitans,  with  all  the  States  that 
were  confederates  with  the  Arcadians,  fupported  the  Meileni- 
ans  with  fo  much  fteadinefs  and  zeal,  that  they  were  received 
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by  the  allies,  and  included  in  the  peace ;  while  the  Laced  as- 
monians  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  v/ere  themfelves  excluded 
from  it.  This  then  may  be  fufficient  to  fhevv  the  truth  of  all 
that  I  have  now  advanced.  And  from  hence  the  Meflenians 
and  Arcadians  may  be  taught,  to  remember  always  the  mis- 
fortunes, that  have  been  brought  upon  their  country  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  former  times ;  and  to  remain  fo  firmly 
joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ihip,  that  they  never  may  be  moved,  either  by  the  dread  of 
an  enemy,  or  by  any  unreafonable  love  of  peace,  to  defert 
each  other  in  the  time  of  danger.  But  we  fhall  now  return 
from  this  digreflion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adted,  upon  this  occafion,  in  a  man- 
ner not  unfuitable  to  their  ufual  condud: :  for  they  difmiffed 
the  deputies,  that  were  fent  to  them  from  the  allies,  without 
any  anfvver.  Such  was  the  confequence  of  their  late  wicked 
and  abfurd  proceedings ;  which  had  involved  them  in  fo  great 
doubt  and  difiiculty,  that  they  knew  not  to  what  meafures 
-they  ought  now  to  have  recourfe.  So  true  it  is,  that  rafh  and 
defperate  projeds  moft  frequently  reduce  men  in  the  end  to 
an  utter  incapacity,  either  to  think,  or  a6t. 

But  not  long  afterwards,  when  new  Ephori  were  elecled  in 
the  city,  the  fadion  that  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  late  dif- 
orders,  and  of  the  flaughter  that  was  then  committed,  fent  to 
the  ^tolians,  and  defired  that  fome  perfon  might  be  deputed 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Republick.  The  ^Etolians  con- 
fented  readily  to  this  rcquefl.  And  when  their  Deputy,  who 
was  named  Machatas,  arriv^ed  foon  afterwards  at  Lacedaemon, 
the  men,  by  whofe  advice  he  had  been  fent,  prefled  the 
Ephori,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  an  afi^embly  of 
the  people.  They  demanded  likewife,  that  forrie  Kings  fhould 
be  eleded  without  delay,  as  the  laws  required  ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Heraclidae  no  longer  lie  diflblved.  The  Ephori,  who 
were  in  every  point  difpleafed  with  the  proceeding,  but  were 
too  weak  to  refift  the  violence  of  thofe  that  drove  it  on  ;  and 
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who  apprehended  alfo,  that,  in  cafe  they  fhould  refufe  to 
comply  with  thefe  demands,  the  young  men  might  be  en- 
gaged in  fome  attempt  again fl;  them  ;  confented  to  allow  an 
afl'embly  of  the  people  to  Machatas :  but  with  regard  to  tlie 
propofal  for  reftoring  kingly  government,  they  faid,  that 
they  would  deliberate  together  concerning  it,  at  fome  future 
time. 

When  the  people  were  aflembled,  Machatas  prefled  them, 
in  a  long  difcotirfe,  to  join  their  arms  with  the  i^ltolians.  He 
boldly  charged  the  Macedonians  v/ith  many  accufations  that 
were  vain  and  groundlefs :  and  on  the  other  hand,  beftowed 
fuch  praifes  on  his  own  Republick,  as  were  not  lefs  abfurd 
than  falfe.  As  foon  as  he  had  ended,  the  debates  that 
followed  were  long  and  vehement.  For  fome,  fupporting  all 
that  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  ^tolians,  advifed  the 
aiTembly  to  accept  the  alliance  that  was  offered  ;  while  others 
laboured,  not  lefs  warmly,  to  difluade  it.  After  fome  time 
however,  when  the  oldeft  men  rofe  up  to  fpeak,  and  reminded 
the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  many  favours  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  them  by  Antigonus  and  the  Macedonians, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  recounted  all  the  injuries,  which  they 
had  received  from  Timaeus  and  Charixenus ;  when  the  JEto- 
lians  with  a  numerous  army  wafted  all  their  country,  led 
their  people  into  flavery,  and  even  attempted  to  take  Sparta 
by  furprize  and  force,  having  brought  back  the  Exiles,  to 
aftift  in  the  defign ;  the  whole  affembly  was  at  once  prevailed 
-on  to  embrace  the  fentiments  that  were  moft  contrary  to  the 
•i^ltolians,  and  to  remain  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Ma~ 
cedonians  and  with  Philip.  Machatas  therefore  returned  back 
again  to  his  country,  without  having  obtained  the  end  of  his 
•commiflion. 

But  thofe,  wlio  had  been  the  authors  of  the  former  tumult, 
jefolv^ed  that  things  fhould  not  long  remain  in  their  prefent 
ftate.  Having  gained  therefore  fome  of  the  young  men  of  the 
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city  to  their  party,  they  formed  a  fecond  attempt,  which  was 
indeed  moft  horrible  and  impious.  There  was  a  certain  Sa- 
crifice, of  old  inftitution  in  the  country,  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va ;  at  which  the  cufiom  was,  that  all  the  Youth  of  the  city 
fhould  appear  in  arms,  and  walk  in  proceflion  to  the  temple ; 
while  the  Ephori  flood  waiting  round  the  Shrine,  ready  to 
perform  the  facred  offices.  At  the  time  then  of  this  folemn 
feftival,  fome  of  the  young  men  that  were  armed  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  Magiftrates,  as  they 
were  bufied  in  the  facrifice,  and  flew  them.  Yet  fuch  was 
the  fandity  of  this  Tempk,  that  it  had  afforded  always  an 
inviolable  refuge,  even  to  men  that  were  condemned  to  die 
But  fo  little  was  it  now  refped:ed  by  thefe  daring  and  inhuman 
wretches,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  to  pollute  the  venerable 
place,  with  the  blood  of  all  the  Ephori ;  and  to  kill  them 
even  at  the  very  altar,  and  round  the  facred  table  of  the 
Goddefs.  Afterwards,  that  they  might  fully  accomplifh  all 
their  purpofe,  they  killed  alfo  Gyridas,  with  others  of  the 
oldeft  men.  And  having  forced  the  reft,  that  were  averfe  to 
their  defigas,  to  retire  from  the  city,  they  chofe  new  EphorL 
from  their  own  faction,  and  immediately  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  iEtolians.  The  caufe  of  all  this  violence  was  partly 
their  hatred  of  the  A-chsans  ;  partly  their  ingratitude  towards, 
the  Macedonians ;  and  in  part  likewife,  their  fenfelefs  difre- 
gard  of  all  mankind.  To  which  we  may  alfo  add,  Vv  hat 
indeed  was  of  the  greateft  weight,  the  aifeclion  which  they 
ftill  retained  for  Cleomenes ;  and  the  conftant  expeclation 
which  they  cherifhed,  that  this  Prince  would  return  to  them 
ap"ain  in  fafety.  Thus  it  is  that  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
t^e  arts  of  life,  and  vvhofe  manners  are  gentle  and  engaging, 
not  only  win  the  efteem  and  afledion  of  mankind  when  they 
are  prefent  with  them  ;  but  even  in  the  time  of  long  and 
diflant  abfence,  leave  behind  them  fuch  flrong  fparks  of  in- 
clination and  defire,  as  are  not  eafily  extioguilhcd.    For  not 
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to  mention  other  circumftances,  during  three  whole  years 
which  now  had  pafled,  Unce  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  dclcrt 
his  kingdom,  the  Lacedemonians,  though  in  otlier  points 
their  State  was  ftill  adminiftered  according  to  the  ancient 
laws,  had  {hewn  not  even  the  leaft  delire  to  appoint  other 
kings.    But  no  fooner  had  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  at 
Sparta,  than  both  the  people  and  the  Ephori  refolved  that 
fome  fhould  be  elected  without  d:^;lay,.  The  Ephori  therefore, 
who  belonged,  as  we  have  faid,  to  the  faction  that  had  caufed 
the  late  diforders,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  ^^^to- 
lians,  made  choice  of  one  who  had  a  clear  and  uncontefted 
right  to  bear  the  office.    This  was  Agefipolis,  who  had  not 
yet  arrived  indeed  at  perfed  age,  but  was  the  fon  of  Agefi- 
polis,  whofe  father  Cleombrotus,  when  Leonidas  was  driven 
from  Sparta,  had  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  being  the  next 
in  blood  to  that  Prince.     At  the  fame  time  they  named,  as 
Tutor  to  the  King,  Cleomenes,  who  was  the  fon  alfo  of 
Cleombrotus,  and  brother  of  Agefipolis.    But  with  regard  to 
the  other  royal  Houfe,  though  there  were  now  two  fons  re- 
maining from  a  daughter  of  Hippomedon,  by  Archidamus  the 
fon  of  Eudamidas ;  and  though  Hippomedon  himfelf  was  ftill 
alive,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ageiilaus,  and  grandfon  of  Euda- 
midas ;  and  though  there  were  many  others  alfo,  that  wxre 
allied  in  a  more  remote  degree  to  the  branches  of  this  family; 
yet  all  their  claims  were  difregarded  :  and  Lycurgus  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  the  other  King  ;   among  whofe  anceftors,  there 
was  none  that  ever  had  pofTefted  the  regal  dignity.    But  by 
giving  only  a  ftngle  Talent  to  each  of  the  Ephori,  he  became 
at  once  a  defcendant  from  the  race  of  Hercules,  and  a  King 
of  Sparta.    So  eafy  oftentimes  is  the  purchafe  even  of  the 
greateft  honours.   But  from  hence  it  happened,  that  not  their 
children  or  remote  pofterity,  but  themfelves  who  had  made 
the  choice,  were  the  firft  that  felt  the  punifhment,  that  was 
due  to  their  imprudence. 

3  C  2  Machatas, 
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Machatas,  being  informed  of  all  that  had  been  done  in 
Sparta,  returned  back  again  to  that  city,  and  prefled  the 
Ephori  and  the  Kings,  to  begin  the  war  without  delay, 
againft  the  Achasans.     He  reprefented  to  them,  that  this  was 
the  pnly  meafure,  by  which  they  could  hope  effedually  to 
break  all  contention,  and  defeat  the  attempts  of  thofe,  who, 
both  in  Lacedsemon  and  in  j^^tolia  likewife,  were  flill  labour- 
ing to  obftrudl  the  alliance.    And  having  thus,  without  great 
difficulty,  accomplifhed  his  defign,  and  engaged  thefe  foolifh 
magiftrates  to  approve  of  all  that  was  propofed,  he  went  back 
again  to  his  own  country.   Lycurgus  then  drew  together  a 
body  of  troops  ;  and  having  added  to  them  alfo  fome  of  the 
forces  of  the  city,  he  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  Argian  territory, 
before  the  people,  who  were  perfuaded  that  the  peace  ftill 
fubfifled,  had  taken  any  meafures  for  their  fecurity  or  defence. 
He  made  himfelf  mafter  therefore  in  the  very  firft  affault  of 
Polichna,  Prauae,  Leuca?,  and  Cyphanta.     He  endeavoured 
alfo  to  take  by  ftorm  Glympes  and  Zarax  ;  but  was  repulfed 
in  the  attempt.  After  thefe  exploits,  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
publick  proclamation  of  the  war.    The  Eleans  alfo  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  Machatas,  who  repeated  to  them  the  fame  dif- 
courfe  which  he  had  made  at  Lacedasmon,  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  the  Aehaeans.    And  thus  the  i$ltolians,  finding  that 
all  things  had  confpired  with  their  defigns,  entered  upon  the 
war  with  alacrity  and  confidence ;  while  the  Aehaeans  on  the 
contrary  were  dejedled  and  diftreffed.    For  Philip,  upon 
whom  their  chief  ftrength  and  hopes  were  founded,  had  not 
yet  completed  all  his  preparations:  the  Epirots  ftill  formad 
pretences  for  delay  ;  the  Meflenians  remained  inactive  :  and 
laftly  the  iEtolians,  being  thus  favoured  by  the  fenfelefs  con- 
dud  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Eleans,  had.  already  as  it- 
were  inclofed  them  upon  every  fide  with  war._ 

The  Prxtorfliip  of  Aratus  was  juft  now  ready  to  expire, 
and  his  Son  Aratus  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him.  The 
•  ■  ■  iEtoliaa 
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^tolian  Praetor  Scopas  had  perfofmcd  about  half  the  courfe 
of  his  adminiftration.  For  the  i5Ltolians  were  accuftomed  to 
eledt  their  magiftrates,  immediately  after  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal Equinox  :  and  the  Achsans,  at  the  rifing  of  the  Pleia- 
des. As  foon  then  as  the  younger  Aratus  had -entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  fpring  being  now  advanced,  all 
things  every  where  began  at  once  to  haften  into  action.  For  it 
was  now,  that  Annibal  was  preparing  to  befiege  Saguntum  ; 
and  that  the  Romans  fent  an  army  into  Illyria,  to  chaflife 
Demetrius :  that  Antiochus,  having  gained  poffefTion,  by  the 
treachery  of  Theodotus,  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  refolved  to 
ufurp-the  fovereignty  of  Ccelefyria ;  and  that  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  drew  together  all  his  torces  to  oppofe  him.  At 
the  fame  time  Lycurgus,  following  in  his  condud:  the  example 
of  Cleomenes,  laid  fiege  to  Athenaeum  in  the-  Megalopolitan 
territory  :  the  Achsans  collected  a  numerous  body  of  merce- 
nary troops,  both  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  to  fecure  their  coun- 
try from  the  war  that  was  ready  to  furround  them  :  and  Phi- 
lip alfo  began  his  march  from  Macedon,  at  the  head  of  ten 
thoufand  Macedonians  heavy-armed,  five  thoufand  Peltaftte, 
and  eight  hundred  Horfe.  And  laftly,  while  all  thefe  great 
and  important  armaments  were  thus  ready  to  be  carried  into 
adtion,  the  Rhodians  likewife  began  their  war  upon  the 
people  of  Byzantium,,  from  the  caufes  which  I -am  now  going, 
to  relate. - 

G  H  A  R  V. 

B Y  Z  A  N  T  I  U.M,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world  ^  is  the 
moft  happy  in  it's  fituation,  with  refpecl  to  the  fea  : 
being  not  only  fecure  on  that  fide  from  all  enemies,-  but  pol- 
felTed  alfo  of  the  means  of  obtaining  every  kind  of  neceflaries 
in  the.greateft  plenty.    But  with  refped  to  the  land,  there -is 
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fcarcely  any  place  that  has  fo  little  claim  to  thefe  advantages. 
With  regard  to  the  fea,  the  Bjzantines,  /landing  clofe  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  command  fo  abfolutely  all  that 
paffage,   that  it  is  not  pofTiblc  for  any  merchant  to  fail 
through  it,  or  return,  without  their  permiflion  :  and  from 
hence  they  are  the  mafters  of  all  thofe  commodities,  which 
are  drawn  in  various  kinds  from  the  countries  that  lie  round 
this  fea,  to  fatisfy  the  wants  or  the  conveniences,  of  other' 
men.    For  among  the  things  that  are  neceflary  for  ufe,  they 
fupply  the  Greeks  with  leather,  and  with  great  numbers  of 
very  ferviceable  flaves.    And  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are 
efteemed  conveniences,  they  fend  honey  and  wax,  with  all 
kinds  of  feafoned  and  falted  meats :  taking  from  us  in  ex- 
change our  own  fuperfluous  commodities  ;  oil,  and  every  fort 
of  wine.    They  fometimes  alfo  furnifh  us  with  corn ;  and 
fometimes  receive  it  from  us ;  as  the  wants  of  either  may  re- 
•quire.     Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  muft  either  be  ex- 
cluded wholly  from  this  commerce,  or  be  deprived  at  leafh  of 
all  it's  chief  advantages,  if  ever  the  Byzantines  fhould  engage 
in  any  ill  deligns  againft  them,  and  be  joined  in  friendship 
with  the  barbarous  people  of  Galatia,  or  rather  with  thofe  of 
Thrace ;  or  even  indeed,  if  they  fhould  ever  be  difpofed  to 
lea^ve  the  country.    For  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  paffage,  as  from  the  numbers  alfo  of  thofe  bar- 
barians that  are  fettled  round  it,  we  never  fhould  be  able  to 
gain  an  entrance  through  it  into  the  Pontus.     Though  the 
Byzantines  therefore  are  themfelves  poffeffed  of  the  firfl  and 
befi:  advantages  of  this  happy  fituation,  which  enables  them 
to  make  both  an  eafy  and  a  profitable  exchange  of  their  fu- 
perfluous commodities,  and  to  procure  in  return,  without  pain 
or  danger,  whatever  their  own  lands  fail  to  furnifh  ;  yet  fince, 
through  their  means  chiefly,  other  countries  alfo  are  enabled, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  obtain  many  things  that  are  of  the  greatefl 
life  y  it  feems  reafonable,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  always 
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by  the  Greeks,  as  common  benefadors ;  and  receive  not  only 
favour  and  acknowledgements,  but  afTiftance  likewife  to  repel 
all  attempts,  that  may  be  made  againft  them  by  their  barba- 
rous neighbours. 

But  as  this  city  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  thofe 
countries,  which  are  moft  ufually  frequented  by  us;  and  be- 
caufe  the  nature  and  peculiar  excellence  of  it's  fituation  have 
hitherto,  upon  that  account,  remained  almoft  unknown  ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  explain  at  large  the  caufes,  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  thofe  great  advantages  which  it  enjoys.  For 
(ince  all  men  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  opportunity,  which  is 
firft  to  be  delired,  of  viewing  with  their  eyes  the  things  that  are 
finguiar  and  worthy  of  their  obfervation,  in  any  diftant  coun- 
try ;  I  could  wifh  however,  that  at  leafi:  they  might  be  taught 
to  gain  fome  right  conception  of  them,  and  even  to  form  fucb 
an  image  of  them  in  their  minds,  as  fhould  bear  a  near  refein.- 
blance  to  the  truth. 

That  then  which  is  called  the  Pontus,  contains  in  its  cir- 
cumference almoft:  twenty-two  thoufand  ftadia.  It  has  two- 
mouths,  diametrically  oppofite  to  each,  other  i  one,  which 
opens  into  the  Propontis ;  and  the  other  on  the  fide  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  whole  circumference  includes  about  eight  thou- 
fand fl:adia.  Thefe  beds  receive  the  waters  of  many  large 
rivers,  which  flow  into  them  from  Afia  ;  and  of  others  like- 
wife, more  in  number,  and  more  confiderable  in  their  fizCy 
that  come  from  Europe.  The  M?eotis,  being  filled  by  thefe, 
difcharges  them  again,  through  the  mouth  laft:  mentioned, 
into  the  Pontus :  and  from  thence  they  ft:ill  pafs  forwardsy, 
througk  the  other  mouth  into  the  Propontis.  The  mouth  on 
the  fide  of  the  Maeotis,  is  called  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.. 
It  contains  about  {ixty  ft:adia  in  length,  and  about  thirty  in 
it's  breadth  ;  and  is  in  every  part  of  a  very  inconliderablc 
depth.  The  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  on  the  oppofite  lide,  is 
called  the  Thi  •acian  B.ofphorus ;  and  includes  in  length  a 
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hmidred  and  twenty  ftadia  :  but  the  breadth  of  it  is  unequal. 
This  mouth,  beginning  on  the  fide  of  the  Propontis,  at  that 
rpace  which  hes  between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  whofe 
breadth  is  about  fourteen  ftadia,  from  thence  extends  towards 
the  Pontus,  and  is  ended  at  a  place  called  Hieron  ;  in  which 
Jafon,  at  his  return  from  Colchis,  is  faid  firft  to  have  offered 
facrifice  to  the  tweh'e  Gods.  This  place,  though  it  he  fi- 
tuated  in  Afia,  is  not  far  removed  from  Europe ;  being 
diftant,  about  twelve  ftadia  only,  from  the  Temple  of  Sa- 
-rapis,  which  ftands  oppofite  to  it,  upon  the  coafl:  of  Thrace. 

There  are  two  caufes  to  v/hich  it  muft  be  afcribed,  that 
the  Mffiotis  and  the  Poatus  difcharge  their  waters  in  continual 
Jlow,  from  their  refpe6tive  beds.  The  firft,  which  is  obvious, 
and  clear  to  all,  is,  that  when  many  rivers  fall  into  a  bed, 
^vhofe  limits  are  fixed  and  circumfcribed,  if  no  opening 
ihould  be  found,  through  which  they  may  be  again  dil- 
charged,  the  waters,  as  they  are  more  and  more  increafed, 
jiiuft  ftill  rife  to  a  greater  height,  till  at  laft  they  overflow 
,their  bounds,  and  run  to  fill  a  larger  fpace,  than  that  into 
which  they  were  at  firft  received  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
-there  be  any  firee  and  open  pafiTage,  through  which  they  may 
he  allowed  to  flow,  then  all  that  is  fuperfluous  and  redundant 
.  -will  of  necefiity  be  difcharged  that  way.  The  other  caufe  is 
.the  great  quantity  of  earth  and  various  matter,  which  the 
rivers  bring  down  with  them  after  heavy  rains.  For  from 
hence  large  banks  are  formed,  which  prefs  and  elevate  the 
waters,  and  force  them  in  like  manner  to  diredl  their  courfe 
/orwaxds  through  the  mouths  that  are  open  to  receive  them. 
And  as  thefe  banks  are  formed  continually,  and  the  rivers 
;ilfo  continue  ftill  to  enter,  in  regular  and  conftant  flow,  the 
^efflux  of  the  waters  muft  be  conftant  likewife,  without  any 
fftop  or  intermiflion. 

Thefe  then  are  the  true  caufes,  from  whence  the  waters  of 
rthe  Pontus  are  continually  flowing  from  their  beds :  caufes, 
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not  derived  from  the  report  of  merchants ;  but  founded  upoii 
facfl  and  nature ;  which  afford  indeed,  in  all  inquiries,  the 
fureft  and  the  moft  convincins;  evidence.  But  fince  we  have 
advanced  fo  far  in  this  digreflion,  inftead  of  being  fatisiied 
with  that  hafty  negHgence,  with  which  thofe,  who  hitherto 
have  treated  of  thefe  fubjeds,  mufl  almoft  all  be  charged,  let 
us  endeavour  rather,  not  only  to  defcribe  with  accuracy  the 
effeds  that  are  produced,  but  to  add  fuch  a  demonftration 
alfo  of  the  caufes  from  whence  they  feverally  arife,  as  may 
leave  nothing  doubtful  or  obfcure.  For  in  the  prefent  times, 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  become  acceffible  either  by 
land  or  fea,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  have  recourfe,  in  things 
that  are  unknov/n,  to  the  fabulous  reports  of  poets  and  my- 
thologifts,  and  thus  vainly  labour  to  eftabliili  dark  and  dif- 
putable  points,  by  a  kind  of  teftimony,  which,  as  Heraclitus 
has  remarked,  deferves  no  credit ;  but  fhould  be  careful  rather 
to  reft  the  whole  authority  of  that  which  we  relate,  upon  fuch 
fadls  alone,  as  are  drawn  from  the  adtual  view,  and  real 
knowledge,  of  the  places,  which  we  at  any  time  may  take 
occafion  to  defcribe. 

I  fay  then,  that  both  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Pontus  have, 
for  a  long  time  paft,  received  continually  great  quantities  of 
earth  and  matter,  which  are  ftill  heaped  together ;  and  by 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  their  beds  muft  be  entirely 
filled :  unlefs  fome  change  fhould  happen  in  the  places,  or 
the  rivers  ceafe  to  bring  down  thefe  impediments.  For  fince 
time  is  infinite  ;  but  the  limits  of  thefe  beds  circumfcribed 
and  fixed ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  any  fuch  accefTion,  how  fmall 
foever,  if  it  be  conftant  only  and  never  difcontinued,  muft  in 
the  end  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Nor  is  it  pofTible  in- 
deed, that  it  fhould  ever  happen  otherwife  in  nature,  but  that 
when  any  thing,  which  itfelf  is  finite,  continues  ftill,  in  the 
courfe  of  infinite  fuccefTion,  to  receive  any  new  fupply,  or  to 
fuffer  any  conftant  diminution,  it  muft  in  the  end  arrive  at 
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it's  fulleil:  poilible  increafe,  or  on  the  other  hand,  be  wafted 
and  deftroyed  ;  even  though  the  addition,  or  the  lofs,  fhould 
be  made  by  the  leaft  conceivable  degrees.  But  fince  it  is  not 
any  fmall  and  inconfiderable  portion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  great  quantity  of  matter,  that  is  poured  continually 
into  thefe  two  beds,  the  confequence,  of  which  we  are  fpeak- 
ing,  muft  be  conlidered,  not  as  a  remote  event,  but  rather 
as  one  that  is  likely  very  foon  to  happen.  I  might  almoft  fay, 
that  it  has  already  happened.  For  the  Maeotis  is  indeed  fo 
nearly  filled,  that  in  moft  parts  of  it  the  water  fcarcely  exceeds 
the  depth  of  fifteen  or  of  twenty  feet :  fo  that  large  vefTels  can- 
not pafs  fecurely  through  it  without  a  pilot.  We  may  alfo  add  ; 
that  the  Mseotis,  as  all  writers  have  declared,  was  anciently  a 
Sea,  and  flowed  intermingled  with  the  Pontus :  whereas  at 
this  time,  it  is  known  to  be  a  fweet  and  ftagnant  Lake ;  the 
waters  of  the  Pontus  being  ftill  forced  backwards,  and  exclud- 
ed from  it,  by  the  banks  of  fand ;  while  the  rivers  continue 
ftill  to  enter,  and  poflefs  all  the  fpace. 

The  fame  event  muft  happen  likewife  in  the  Pontus.  And 
indeed  this  alfo  has  in  part  already  happened  :  though  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  largenefs  of  the  bed,  there  are  few  that  have  yet 
perceived  it.  But  a  flight  degree  of  attention  will  even  now 
clearly  fliew  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  For  the  Ifter,  which 
flows  from  Europe,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Pontus  by 
many  mouths,  has  already,  with  the  fand  and  other  matter 
which  it  brings  down  with  it,  formed  a  bank  which  is  called 
by  the  feamen  Stethe,  of  almoft  a  thoufand  ftadia  in  it's 
length,  and  at  the  diftance  of  one  day's  courfe  frona  land; 
Ggainft  which  the  veficls  that  pafs  through  the  Pontus,  as  they 
are  failing  in  mid-fea,  often  ftrike  unwarily  in  the  night. 
The  caufe  to  which  it  muft  be  afcribed,  that  this  Bank,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fettled  near  the  fliore,  is  puflicd  forward  to  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  it,  is  plainly  this  which  follows.  As  long 
as  the  rivers  retain  fo  much  of  their  impetuofity  and  force,  as 
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is  fufficient  to  furmount  the  refiftance  of  the  Tea,  and  to 
make  it  yield  it's  place,  fo  long  likevvife,  the  fand,  and  every 
thing  belides  that  is  brought  down  with  them,  mufl:  ftill  be 
driven  forwards,  and  not  fuftered  either  to  flop  or  to  fub- 
fide.  But  when  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  current  are 
once  checked  and  broken  by  the  depth  and  quantity  of  the 
oppoling  waters,  then  the  heavy  earth,  v/hich  before  was 
wafted  in  the  ftream,  is  by  it's  own  nature  funk  towards  the 
bottom,  and  fettled  there.  And  from  hence  it  happens,  that 
thofe  banks  ot  fand,  which  are  formed  by  large  and  rapid 
rivers,  are  thrown  together  either  at  a  diftance  from  the  fliore, 
or  in  fome  deep  water  near  it :  while  thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  are  brought  down  by  fmall  and  gentle  ftreams,  lie  clofe 
to  the  very  entrance  of  the  mouths,  from  whence  they  are  dif- 
charged.  This  remark  may  be  confirmed,  by  that  which  is 
known  to  happen  after  the  fall  of  ftrong  and  violent  rains. 
For  at  thofe  times,  even  the  fmall  eft  rivers,  having  been  once 
enabled  to  furmount  the  reliftance  of  the  waters  at  their  en- 
trance, force  their  way  far  into  the  fea,  and  ftill  drive  the  fands 
before  them,  to  a  greater  or  more  moderate  diftance,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refped:ive  ftrength  and  force. 

With  regard  to  that  which  we  have  aftirmed,  of  the  fize  and 
vaft  extent  of  that  Bank  which  was  juft  now  mentioned,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  quantities  in  general  both  of  ftones,  of 
wood,  and  of  earth,  which  are  conveyed  continually  into  the 
Pontus  by  thefe  rivers,  there  is  no  man  furely  fo  weak  in 
judgement,  as  to  entertain  any  kind  of  doubt  concerning  the 
poftibility  of  the  fa^ls.   For  we  fee  that  torrents,  even  not  the 
moft  connderable  in  ftrength  or  violence,  open  deep  trenches  for 
their  paflage,  and  force  their  way  even  through  the  midPc  of 
mountains,  carrying  with  them  every  kind  of  matter,  earth, 
and  ftones ;  and  fo  covering  and  filling  up  the  countries  over 
which  they  pafs,  that  they  are  fcarcely  known  to  be  the  fame, 
having  afllimed  a  face  far  different  from  their  own.   It  cannot 
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therefore  be  thought  incredible  or  ftrange,  that  rivers  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  which  alfo  flow  continually,  fhould  produce 
the  effedls  which  we  have  above  defcribed  :  and  roll  together 
fuch  vaft  quantities  of  matter,  as  muft  in  the  end  entirely  fill 
the  Pontus.  For  I  fpeak  not  of  it,  as  an  event  that  is  barely 
probable,  but  as  of  one  that  cannot  fail  to  happen  :  of  which 
this  circumftance  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  kind  of  antecedent  proof. 
As  much  as  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis  are  now  fweeter  than 
the  Pontus,  fo  much  fweeter  alfo  is  the  latter  than  the  waters 
of  our  Sea.  Now  from  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when 
the  time,  in  which  the  Maeotis  was  completely  filled,  and 
that  which  may  be  requifite  for  filling  up  the  Pontus,  fliall 
1-land  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  different 
greatnefs  of  their  refpedlive  beds,  the  latter  likewife  will  then 
become  a  frefli  and  ftanding  Lake,  as  the  former  is  now 
known  to  be.  But  this  indeed  will  happen  fo  much  fooner 
alfo  in  the  Pontus,  as  the  rivers  which  it  receives  are  more  in 
number,  than  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Mceotis,  and  of  larger 
fize. 

This  then  may  be  fufiicient  to  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  thofe, 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  Pontus  is  now  conti- 
nually receiving  a  large  increafe  of  matter  within  it's  bed  ; 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  time  it  muft  be  entirely  filled,  and 
this  great  Sea  become  a  Lake  and  ftagnant  marfh.  From 
thefe  refledlions  we  may  alfo  learn  to  be  fecure,  againft  all 
the  monftrous  fidions,  and  lying  wonders,  which  ufually  arc 
reported  to  us  by  thofe  that  fail  upon  the  fea  ;  and  no  longer 
be  compelled  through  ignorance  to  fwallow  greedily  like  chil- 
dren every  fenfelefs  talc  :  but  having  now  fome  traces  of  the 
truth  imprefl'cd  upon  our  minds,  may  be  able  to  form  always 
feme  certain  judgement,  by  which  we  may  difiinguifh  facft 
from  falfchood.  We  now  return  again  to  defcrilxi  the  fituation 
of  Byzantium,  from  whence  we  made  tliis  digreffion. 

The  Srrait,  which  joins  the  Pontus  with  the  Propontis, 

contains. 
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contains  in  length  a  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  extreme  limits  of  it  are,  on  the  one 
fide  towards  the  Pontus,  a  place  called  Hieron  ;  and  on  the 
other,  towards  the  Propontis,  that  Space  that  lies  between 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  Between  thefe  two  boundaries, 
there  is  a  Promontory,  called  Hermceum,  which  advances  far 
into  the  fea.  It  ftands  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  in  the  moft  nar- 
row part  of  all  the  Strait :  for  the  diftance  of  it  from  the  coaft 
of  Ada  does  not  exceed  five  ftadia.  It  was  in  this  place,  that 
Darius  is  reported  to  have  laid  a  bridge  acrofs  the  fea,  in  his 
expedition  againfl:  the  Scythians.  Now  the  water,  coming 
from  the  Pontus,  at  firft  flows  on  in  the  fame  uniform  and 
unbroken  courfe,  becaufe  the  coaft  on  either  fide  is  fmooth 
and  equal.  But  as  it  approaches  near  Herm^eum,  being  now 
inclofed,  as  we  have  faid,  in  the  moft  narrow  part  of  all  the 
Strait,  and  driven  with  violence  againft  this  promontory,  it  is 
fuddenly  ftruck  back,  and  forced  over  to  the  oppofitc  fliore  of 
Afta.  From  thence  it  again  returns  to  the  fide  of  Europe, 
and  breaks  againft  the  Heftia^an  Promontories.  From  thefe 
again,  it  is  once  more  hurried  back  to  Afia,  to  the  place 
called  Bos ;  where  lo  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  hav^e  firft  touch- 
ed the  land,  when  fhe  pafTed  this  Strait.  And  laftly,  falling 
back  again  from  Bos,  it  diredls  it's  courfe  towards  Byzantium  : 
and  there  breaking  into  eddies,  a  fmall  part  of  it  winds  itfclf 
into  a  Pool,  which  is  called,  the  Horn ;  while  the  reft,  and 
greater  part,  flows  away  towards  Chalcedon,  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  fhore,  which  however  it  in  vain  attempts  to  reach.  For 
as  the  Strait  is  in  this  part  of  a  greater  breadth,  and  becaufe 
the  ftrength  alfo  of  the  current  has  already  been  fo  often 
broken,  it  is  now  no  longer  able  to  flow,  and  to  return  in 
fhort  and  fharp  angles  as  before ;  but  falling  away  obliquely 
from  Chalcedon,  takes  it's  courfe  forwards  along  the  middle 
of  the  Strait. 

Now  from  hence  it  happens,  that  Byzantium,  in  point  of 
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fituation,  pofTefies  great  advantages,  of  which  Chalcedon  is 
entirely  deftitute  :  though,  when  we  only  take  a  view  of  thefe 
two  cities,  they  appear  to  be  in  this  refpecl  alike  and  equal. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  a  vellel  failing  towards  Chalcedon,  can- 
not gain  the  port  without  the  greateft  difficulty  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  current  itfelf  will  waft  us,  even  whether  we 
Avill  or  not,  into  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.  For  thus  when 
any  veflels  attempt  to  pafs  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium,  as 
the  current  will  not  fuffer  them  to  crofs  the  Strait  in  a  dire6l 
and  even  line,  they  firfl  fteer  obliquely  towards  Bos  and 
Chryfopolis ;  which  lafl:  city  was  in  former  times  poffelTed  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  iirft  exacted 
there  a  certain  Impoft  from  all  veil'els  that  failed  into  the  Pon- 
tus ;  and  from  thence,  committing  themfelves  at  once  to  the- 
current  of  the  water,  they  are  conveyed  without  any  pain  or 
difficulty  to  Byzantium.  Nor  is  the  navigation  lefs  favour- 
able and  commodious,  on  the  other  lide  alfo  of  this  city. 
For  whether  we  are  failing  from  the  Hellefpont  towards  By- 
zantium before  a  fouthern  wind,  by  taking  our  route  along 
the  fhore  of  Europe,  we  perf  orm  the  voyage  with  eafe:  or  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  we  are  carried  by  a  northern  gale  from 
Byzantium  towards  the  Hellefpont,  keeping  ftill  our  courfe 
along  the  fame  coafi:  of  Europe,  we  enter  without  any  danger 
the  Strait  of  the  Propontis,  between  Seftus  and  Abydus ;  and 
may  alfo  return  again  with  fatety,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore. But  the  people  of  Chalcedon  are  fo  far  from  being  pof- 
feffed  of  thefe  advantages,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  can 
never  fteer  their  courfe  along  their  own  proper  coaft,  becaufe 
the  ffiore  is  full  of  bays  and  promontories,  and  the  land  of 
Cyzicus  efpecially  runs  far  out  into  the  fea.  In  failing  there- 
fore from  the  Hellefpont  towards  Chalcedon,  they  are  forced 
to  keep  clofe  along  the  ffiore  of  Europe,  till  they  arrive  very- 
near  Byzantium :  and  from  thence  they  firft  turn  away,  and 
direct  their  courfe  acrofs  the  Strait,  to  gain  their  own  har- 
bour ; 
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hour ;  which  is  indeed  no  eafy  tafk,  by  reafon  of  the  currents 
which  have  before  been  mentioned.  And  thus  again,  when 
they  defign  to  fail  from  Chalcedon  to  the  Hellefpont,  taking 
ftill  their  courfe  along  the  fhore  of  Europe,  they  are  at  no 
time  able  to  fteer  diredly  over  from  their  own  port  to  the  coaft 
of  Thrace :  fince,  befides  the  current  that  obflructs  their  paf- 
flige,  they  are  alfo  forced  to  ftruggle  againft  thofe  winds,, 
which  alike  are  contrary  to  the  courfe  that  they  would  wi(h 
to  take.  For  either  they  are  driven  by  the  South  too  far 
towards  the  Pontus ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  turned  from 
the  diredion  of  their  route  by  the  northern  wind,  which  blows 
againft  them  from  that  fea.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  fail  from 
Chalcedon  to  Byzantium,  or  to  return  back  again  from  the 
coaft  of  Thrace,  without  being  met  by  the  one  or  other  of 
thefe  winds.  Such  then,  as  we  have  now  remarked,  are  the 
advantages,  which  the  Byzantines  derive  from  the  fituation 
of  their  city,  with  refpecft  to  the  fea.  We  fliall  next  confider 
alfo  the  difadvantages,  to  which  the  fame  fituation  has  ex- 
pofed  them,  on  the  fid^  towards  the  land. 

As  their  country  then  is  every  way  furrounded  and  inclofed, 
even  from  the  Pontus  to  the  JEgean  Sea,  by  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Thrace,  they  are  from  thence  involved  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult as  well  as  conftant  war.  Nor  is  it  poflible,  by  any 
force  which  they  can  raife,  that  they  fhould  ever  free  them- 
felves  entirely  from  thefe  enemies.  For  when  they  have  con- 
quered one,  three  other  States,  more  powerful  than  the  firft, 
ftand  ready  to  invade  their  country.  And  even  though  they 
fhould  fubmit  to  enter  into  treaties,  and  pay  heavy  tributes, 
they  ftill  are  left  in  the  fame  condition  as  before.  For  the 
conceftions,  that  are  made  to  any  fingle  power,  never  fail  to 
raife  againft  them  many  enemies  in  the  room  of  one.  Thus 
are  they  worn  and  wafted  by  a  war,  from  which  diey  never 
can  get  free  :  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fcarcely 
able  to  fuftain.  For  what  danger  is  fo  clofe  and  prefiing,  as 
1  a  faithJefjj 
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a  faithlcfs  neighbour  ?  or  what  war  more  terrible,  than  that 
which  is  pradiicJ  by  barbarians?  From  hence  it  happens,  that 
tliis  people,  befides  that  they  are  doomed  to  ftruggle  againft 
thofe  calamities  which  are  the  ufual  confequence  of  war,  are 
alfo  expofed  continually  to  that  kind  of  torment,  which  Tan- 
talus, among  the  Poets,  is  feigned  to  fufter.  For  when  they 
have  employed  great  pains  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which  are 
by  nature  alfo  very  fertile,  and  the  rich  fruits  ftand  ready  to 
repay  their  labours ;  on  a  fudden  thefe  barbarians,  pouring 
down  upon  the  country,  deftroy  one  part,  and  carry  away 
the  reft  :  and  only  leave  to  the  Byzantines,  after  all  their  coft 
and  toil,  the  pain  of  beholding  their  beft  harvefts  wafted  ; 
while  their  beauty  alfo  adds  an  aggravation  to  the  grief,  and 
renders  the  fenfe  of  their  calamity  more  ft:arp  and  unfupport- 
able. 

The  Byzantines  however,  amidft  all  the  diftreflcs  of  thefe 
wars,  the  very  continuance  of  which  had  rendered  them  per- 
haps in  fome  degree  more  eafy  to  be  born,  never  changed 
their  condud  with  refpedl  to  the  States  of  Greece.  But  after- 
wards, when  the  Gauls,  that  were  led  by  Comontorius,  arrived 
alfo  in  their  country,  and  began  to  turn  their  arms  againft 
them,  they  were  then  reduced  at  once  to  very  great  extremi- 
ties. Thefe  Gauls  were  a  part  of  that  numerous  army,  which 
had  left  their  native  feats  under  the  command  of  Brennus.  But 
having  happily  efcaped  the  general  flaughter  that  was  made 
of  their  companions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  and 
arriving  near  the  Hellefpont,  they  were  fo  much  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  lay  round  Byzantium, 
that  they  refolved  to  fettle  there,  and  not  pafs  over  into  Afia. 
And  having  in  a  fliort  time  fubdued  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants of  Thrace,  and  hxed  their  feat  of  government  at  Tyle, 
they  fecmed  to  threaten  Byzantium  with  the  laft  deftrudlion. 
The  Byzantines  therefore,  in  the  firft  incurftons  that  were 
made  by  Comontorius  upon  their  country,  paid  fometimes 

three 
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three  and  five  thoufand,  and  fometimes  even  ten  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold,  to  fave  their  lands  from  being  plundered.  And 
afterwards,  they  fubmitted  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  fourfcore 
talents ;  which  was  continued  to  the  time  of  Cavarus,  who 
was  the  laft  of  all  their  kings.  For  the  Gauls  were  then 
conquered  by  the  Thracians  in  their  turn,  and  the  whole  race 
extirpated. 

During  this  time,  the  Byzantines,  unable  to  fupport  the 
burthen  of  thefe  heavy  tributes,  implored  afliflance  from  the 
States  of  Greece.   And  when  the  greater  part  of  thefe  entirely 
flighted  their  follicitations,  they  wxre  forced  at  laft,  through 
mere  neceflity,  to  exadl  a  certain  Impoft  from  all  veffels  that 
failed  into  the  Pontus.     But  the  merchants,  beginning  foon 
to  feel  the  lofs  and  inconvenience  that  arofe  to  them  from  this 
proceeding,  exclaimed  aloud  againft  the  injuftice  of  it,  and 
all  joined  to  blame  the  Rhodians  for  permitting  it :  for  thele 
were  at  that  time  the  moft  powerful  people  upon  the  fea. 
From  hence  arofe  the  War,  which  we  are  now  going  to  de- 
fcribe.    For  the  Rhodians,  being  excited  partly  by  their  own 
particular  lofs,  and  partly  by  the  wrong  which  their  neigh- 
bours were  forced  alfo  to  fuflain,  having  fecured  to  themfelves 
the  afliftance  of  their  allies,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Byzantium, 
and  demanded  that  this  Impoft  fhould  be  abolifhed.    But  the 
Byzantines  paid  no  regard  to  the  demand  :  but  on  the  con- 
trary, adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Hecatondorus  and  Olympio- 
dorus,  who  were  then  the  firfl:  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
city  ;  and  who  maintained,  in  a  publick  conference  with  the 
ambaffadors,  that  what  they  had  done  was  juft  and  reafon- 
able.   The  ambaffadors  were  forced  therefore  to  return,  with- 
out having  obtained  the  end  of  their  commiffion :  and  the 
Rhodians  immediately  declared  war  againft  the  Byzantines. 
They  fent  fome  deputies  alfo  to  king  Prufias,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  inflamed  by  an  old  refentment  againft  the  people 
of  Byzantium  j  and  preffed  him  to  join  his  forces  with  them 
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in  the  war.  The  Byzantines  made  on  their  part  all  the  ne« 
ceflary  preparations :  and  fent  to  demand  afTiftance  alfo  from 
Attains  and  Achaeus.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  was  heartily  difpofed 
to  fnpport  their  interefls  :  but  becaufe  he  was  now  confined 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  hereditary  kingdom  by  the  vidlo- 
lies  of  Achaeus,  his  poi^ver  was  fmall  and  inconfiderable.  But 
AchaeuSj  who  was  at  this  time  mafter  of  the  countries  that 
were  on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  who  lately  had  af- 
fumed  the  Regal  title,  promifed  to  slUiCx  them  with  all  his 
forces ;  and  by  this  affurance,  ftruck  no  fmall  terror  into  Pru- 
fias  and  the  Rhodians,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  raifed  the 
courage  of  the  Byzantines,  and  filled  them  with  the  faireft  ex- 
pectations of  fuccefs. 

This  Prince  Achieus  was  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  Antio- 
chus,  who  at  this  time  reigned  in  Syria  :  and  had  gained  for 
himfelf  the  fovereignty  of  all  thofe  countries  that  were  juft 
now  mentioned,  in  the  following  manner. 

When  Seleucus,  the  father  of  Antiochus,  was  dead,  and 
the  kingdom  had  devolved  upon  the  eldeft  of  his  Sons,  who 
was  alfo  called  Seleucus,  Achaeus  being  allied,  as  we  have 
faid,  to  the  Royal  Houfe,  attended  the  young  King  in  the 
expedition  which  he  made  into  the  provinces  on  this  fide  of 
mount  Taurus,  about  two  years  before  the  times  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking.  For  fcarcely  was  he  feated  upon  the  throne, 
when  he  received  the  news,  that  Attains  had  pofi^fiTed  him- 
felf by  force  of  all  this  country.  He  rcfolved  therefore  to  at- 
tempt without  delay  to  recover  again  his  paternal  rights.  But 
when  he  had  pafTed  the  mountains  with  a  numerous  army,  he 
was  there  treacheroufiy  killed  by  Nicanor,  and  a  certain  Gaul 
whofe  name  was  Apaturius.  Achasus,  having,  as  his  duty 
th:n  required,  revenged  this  murther  by  the  death  of  both 
the  traitors,  and  taken  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  all  the 
forces,  with  the  entire  adminifiration  of  the  war,  difplayed  fo 
much  true  greatnefs,  as  v^ell  as  wifdom  in,  his  condudl,  that, 

though 
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though  all  circumftances  highly  favoured  him,  and  the  troops 
themfelves  confpired  together  with  the  times,  to  place  the 
diadem  upon  his  head,  he  perfifted  to  refufe  that  honour ; 
and  referved  the  country  for  Antiochus,  the  youngeft  of  the 
children  of  Seleucus  :  for  whofe  fake  alfo,  he  ftill  went  on  to 
extend  his  conquefts,  and  to  regain  the  places  that  were  loft. 
But  when  the  fuccefs  began  at  laft  to  exceed  even  his  greateft 
hopes ;  when  he  had  not  only  fubdued  the  country  by  his  arms, 
but  fliut  up  Attains  himfelf  in  Pergamus ;  being  then  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  fteadinefs,  upon  the  height  to 
which  he  was  thus  raifed  by  fortune,  he  fell  afide  at  once 
from  virtue,  and  having  ufurped  the  diadem  and  royal  name, 
from  that  time  was  regarded  as  the  greateft  and  moft  formi- 
dable Prince,  of  all  that  were  on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus. 
Upon  his  afliftance  therefore  the  Byzantines  with  good  reafon 
built  their  ftrongeft  hopes ;  and  entered  with  confidence  into 
the  war,  againft  Prufias  and  the  Rhodians. 

With  regard  to  Prufias,  he  had  long  before  this  time 
accufed  the  people  of  Byzantium,  of  having  treated  him  with 
contempt  and  fcorn.    For  when  they  had  decreed  fome  Sta- 
tues in  his  honour,  inftead  of  taking  care  to  ere  A  them  with 
all  the  ufual  rites  of  confecration,  they  on  the  contrary  made 
afterwards  a  jeft  of  their  own  Decree,  and  fuffered  it  to  lie 
negleded  and  forgotten.  He  was  alfo  much  diffatisficd  with  the 
pains  which  they  had  employed,  to  procure  a  peace  between 
Attains  and  Achseus ;  which  muft  have  proved  in  all  points 
hurtful  to  his  interefts.   Another  caufe  of  his  refentment  was, 
that  the  Byzantines  had  deputed  fome  perfons  from  their  city, 
to  join  with  Attalus  in  the  celebration  of  the  Games  that  were 
facred  to  Minerva ;  but  had  fent  none  to  Him,  when  he  held 
the  folemn  feaft  of  the  Soteria.    Incenfed  therefore  by  a  paf- 
fion  which  had  long  been  working  in  his  mind,  he  feized 
with  joy  the  occafion  that  was  offered  ;  and  refolv^ed  in  con- 
cert with  the  ambaffadors,  that  while  the  Rhodians  prefted 
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the  Byzantines  upon  the  fea,  himfelf  would  carry  on  the  war 
by  land  againft  them.  Such  were  the  caufes  and  fuch  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  By- 
zantines. 

'I'he  Byzantines,  encouraged,  as  we  have  faid,  by  the 
hope  of  that  afliftance  which  they  expedled  from  Achsus,  at 
firfl  performed  their  part  with  great  alacrity  and  fpirit.  They 
fent  to  invite  Tibites  back  from  Macedon ;  imagining,  that 
through  his  means,  they  fhould  be  able  to  excite  fome  difor- 
ders  in  Bithynia,  and  involve  Prufias  in  the  fame  dangers  and 
alarms,  as  thofe  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  him. 
For  this  Prince,  having  begun  the  war  with  all  that  vigour, 
which  his  refentment  had  infpired,  had  already  taken  Hieron, 
which  flood  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Strait,  and  which 
the  Byzantines,  on  account  of  it's  happy  fituation,  had  pur- 
chafed  not  long  before  at  a  great  expence ;  that  from  hence 
they  might  be  able  to  protedl  the  merchants  that  traded  into 
the  Pontus,  and  fecure  the  importation  of  their  flaves,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  traffick  alfo  of  that  Sea.  He  made  him- 
felf mafter  alfo  of  that  part  of  Myfia,  on  the  fide  of  Afia, 
which  for  a  courfe  of  many  years  had  belonged  to  the  Byzan- 
tines. At  the  fame  time  the  Rhodians,  having  equipped  fix 
vefTels  of  their  own,  and  received  four  more  from  their  allies, 
fleered  their  courfe  towards  the  Flellefpont.  And  when  they 
had  Rationed  nine  of  the  fhips  near  Seflus,  to  intercept  the  vef- 
fels  that  fhould  attempt  to  pafs  into  the  Pontus,  Xenophantus, 
who  commanded  all  the  fleet,  failed  forward  in  the  tenth, 
and  approached  near  Byzantium ;  with  defign  to  try  whether 
the  Byzantines  might  be  inclined  by  the  fight  of  danger  to 
dedfl:  from  their  firft  defign.  But  perceiving  that  his  expec- 
tations were  in  no  way  aniwered,  he  returned  and  joined  the 
other  fhips,  and  with  the  whole  fleet  failed  back  again  to 
Rhodes.  In  the  mean  while  the  Byzantines  preffed  Achceus 
to  join  them  with  his  forces  :  and  fent  fome  pcrfons  into  Ma- 
cedon, 
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cedon,  to  bring  away  Tibites ;  who  was  the  Uncle  of  King 
Prufias,  and  was  judged,  on  that  account,  to  hold  as  fair  a 
claiin  as  the  King  himfelf  to  the  fovereignty  of  Bithynia. 

But  when  the  Rhodians  remarked  the  firmnefs,  with  which 
the  Byzantines  had  refolded  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  very  wife  expedient,  by  which  they  at  laft  accom- 
plirhed  all  their  purpofe.  They  faw  that  this  great  confidence, 
which  the  Byzantines  had  aflumed,  was  founded  only  on  the 
fuccours  which  they  expedted  from  Achaeus.  They  knew  like- 
wife,  that  Andromachus,  the  father  of  this  Prince,  had  for 
fome  time  been  detained  a  prifoner  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
Achsus  was  very  anxious  for  his  fafety.  They  formed  there- 
fore the  defign  of  fending  an  embafly  to  Ptolemy,  to  defire 
that  Andromachus  might  be  releafed.  They  had  indeed  before 
this  time  flightly  urged  the  fame  requeft.  But  now  they  pref- 
fed  it  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  ;  imagining,  that  when 
Achasus  fhould  be  indebted  to  them  for  a  fervice  fo  confider- 
able,  he  mufk  be  forced  in  gratitude  to  confent  to  every  thing 
that  they  fhould  afterwards  demand.  When  the  ambafTadors 
arrived,  they  found  that  Ptolemy  was  willing  ftill  to  detain 
Andromachus,  from  whom  he  expelled  to  draw  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  conjunctures  that  were  likely  to  arife.  For  fome 
difputes  were  now  fubfiiling  between  Antiochus  and  himfelf. 
The  power  of  Achaeus  likewife,  who  lately  had  declared  him^ 
felf  an  independent  Sovereign,  was  fuch  as  could  not  fail  to 
bring  conliderable  weight,  in  certain  matters  of  importance. 
And  this  prifoner  not  only  was  the  Father  of  Achasus,  but  the 
Brother  alfo  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  King  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  gratify  the 
Rhodians  in  all  their  wifhes,  and  to  favour  all  their  interefts, 
he  at  lafi:  confented  to  deliver  Andromachus  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  refhore  him  to  his  Son.  They  reftored  him 
accordingly  without  delay  i  and  having  decreed  alio  certain 
honours  to  Achaeus,  they  at  once  deprived  the  people  of  By- 
zantium 
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zantium  of  their  ftrongefl:  hope.  Tibites  alfo  died,  as  he  was 
returning  back  from  Macedon.  This  fatal  accident,  with  that 
which  had  ah'cady  happened,  entirely  difconcerted  all  the 
meafures,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  the  Byzantines.  But 
Prufias  on  the  contrary  conceived  new  hopes  i  and  maintained 
the  war  againft  them,  upon  the  coaft  of  Afia,  with  great  vi- 
gour and  fuccefs :  while  the  Thracians  alfo,  whom  he  had 
engaged  into  his  fervice,  preffed  them  fo  clofely  on  the  fide  of 
Europe,  that  they  dared  not  even  to  appear  without  their 
gates.  Perceiving  therefore,  that  all  their  expeftations  were 
deflroyed  and  loft,  and  being  harafled  thus  by  their  enemies 
on  every  fide,  they  began  now  only  to  confider,  by  what 
means  they  might  at  laft  be  difengaged  from  the  war  with 
honour. 

Happily  about  this  time  Cavarus,  King  of  the  Gauls,  came 
to  Byzantium.  And  as  he  wifhed  with  no  fmall  earneftnefs,  that 
thefe  difputes  might  be  accommodated,  he  employed  his  pains 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  both  Prufias  and  the  Byzantines  con- 
fented  to  the  terms  that  were  propofed.  When  the  Rhodians^ 
were  informed  of  the  zeal  which  Cavarus  had  fhewn  to  pro- 
cure a  peace,  and  that  Prufias  had  fubmitted  to  his  mediation, 
they  were  willing  on  their  part  alfo  to  put  an  eiid  to  the  war ; 
on  condition  however,  that  they  fhould  be  fufFered  to  accom- 
plifh  their  firft  defign.  They  deputed  therefore  Aridices  as 
their  ambaffador  to  Byzantium  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent 
Polemocles  with  three  triremes,  to  ofi'er,  as  we  exprefs  it,  the 
Spear  or  the  Caduceus,  to  the  choice  of  the  Byzantines.  But 
on  their  firft  arrival,  the  peace  was  inftantly  concluded  ;  Co- 
thon,  the  fon  of  Calligiton,  being  at  this  time  Hieromnemon 
of  Byzantium.  With  refpedl  to  the  Rhodians,  the  terms  were 
fimply  thefe.  The  Byzantines  fhall  exaft  no  impoft  from 
the  veftels  that  pafs  into  the  Pontus.  Upon  this  condition, 
the  Rhodians  and  their  allies  will  remain  in  peace  wth  the 
people  of  Byzantium."  With  Prufias,  the  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  in  the  words  that  follow  :  There  fhall  be  perpetual 
peace  and  friendfhip  between  Prufias  and  the  Byzantines. 
The  Byzantines  fhall  not  commit  hoftilities  of  any  kind 
againft  Prufias,  nor  Prufias  againft  the  Byzantines.  Prufias 
fhall  reftore  to  the  Byzantines  without  any  ranfom,  all  the 
lands  and  fortrefl^es,  the  people  and  the  prifoners  that  have 
been  taken  or  fubdued.  He  fliall  reftore  the  vefiels  alfo  that 
were  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  :  together  with  the 
arms  that  were  found  in  any  of  the  fortrefles ;  and  all  the 
timber,  tiles,  and  marble,  that  were  carried  away  from  Hie- 
ron,  or  from  the  country  round  it."  For  Prufias,  dreading  the 
arrival  of  Tibites,  had  removed  from  all  the  fortrefies  what- 
ever was  fit  for  any  ufe.    It  was  added  in  the  laft  place 

that  Prufias  fiiould  compel  the  Bithynians  to  reftore  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  men  who  were  employed  to  culti- 
vate the  lands,  in  that  part  of  Myfia  which  belonged  to  the 
Byzantines."  Such  was  the  beginning,  and  fuch  the  end  of 
the  War  of  Prufias  and  the  Rhodians,  againft  the  people  of 
Byzantium. 

After  thefe  tranfa<flions,  the  Cnoffians  deputed  fome  am- 
bafiadors  fo  the  Rhodians,  and  requefted  that  they  would 
fend  to  them  the  fleet  that  was  under  the  command  of  Pole- 
mocles,  together  with  three  open  boats.  But  when  thefe  vef- 
fels  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Crete,  the  Eleuthernsans,  fuf- 
pe6ling  that  fome  mifchief  was  defigned  againft  them,  becaufe 
one  of  their  citizens  had  been  killed  by  Polemocles  to  gratify 
jhe  Cnofllans,  at  firft  expoftulated  with  the  Rhodians  con- 
cerning this  proceeding,  and  afterwards  declared  war  againft 
them.  Not  long  before  this  time,  the  Lyttians  alfo  were  in- 
volved in  the  worft  calamities  of  war.  And  indeed  the  whole 
Ifie  of  Crete  had  been  lately  made  the  fcene  of  very  great  dif- 
orders,  which  were  occafioned  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Cnofiians  and  Gortynians,  having  joined  together  their 
forcer,  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  places  in  the 
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Ifland,  Lyttns  alone  excepted.   And  when  this  fingle  city  ftill 
refufed  to  fubmit,  they  refolved  to  conquer  it  by  force,  and 
to  piiniili  the  inhabitants  with  the  laft  deftrudion  ;  that  thus 
they  might  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft  of  Crete.  At  firfl:  then, 
all  the  people  of  the  ifland  were  engaged  in  this  defigo,  and 
turned  their  arms  againft  the  Lyttians.     But  after  fome  time, 
jealoulies  and  difcontent,  having  fprung,  as  it  often  happens 
among  the  Cretans,   from  fmall  and  inconfiderable  caufes, 
grew  at  laft  to  an  open  and  declared  dilTenfion,  and  broke  the 
force  of  this  confederacy.    For  the  Polyrrhenians,  the  Ce- 
retas,  the  Lampaeans,  the  Orians,  and  the  Arcadians,  feparated 
themfelves  with  one  confent  from  their  alliance  with  the 
Cnoffians,  and  refolved  to  fupport  the  Lyttians.    Among  the 
Gortynians  alfo,  while  the  oldeft  men  adhered  ftill  firmly  to 
the  Cnoilians,  the  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
v/ith  equal  warmth,  in  favour  of  the  Lyttians.    The  Cnof- 
Hans,  being  greatly  alarmed  by  this  fudden  revolt  of  all  their 
chief  allies,  called  in  to  their  affiftance  a  thoufand  mercenary 
foldiers  from  ^tolia.     As  foon  as  thefe  arrived,  the  oldeft 
men  among  the  Gortynians,  having  firft  gained  pofleftion  of 
the  citadel,  and  received  into  it  the  Cnoffians  and  iEtolians, 
killed  or  drove  out  all  the  young  men,  and  delivered  their 
city  to  the  Cnoflians.     And  not  long  afterwards,  when  the 
Lyttians  had  led  out  all  their  forces,  to  make  incurftons  upon 
the  territories  of  their  enemies,  the  Cnoflians,  having  received 
notice  of  their  abfence,  marched  in  hafte,  and  poflefl'ed  them- 
felv^es  of  Lyttus,  when  it  was  deftitute  of  all  defence.  And 
having  fent  the  women  and  the  children  away  to  Cnoflhs, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  city,  pillaged,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
The  Lyttians,  returning  from  their  expedition,  and  perceiv- 
ing what  had  happened,  were  fo  ftruck  with  confternation 
and  defpair,  that  not  one  among  them  had  the  courage 
to  fet  his  foot  within  the  city.     But  when  they  had  all 
marched  round  it,  deploring  with  loud  groans  and  lamen- 
tations 
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tations  the  ruin  of  their  country  and  their  own  unhappy  fate, 
they  again  turned  back,  and  retired  for  refuge  to  the  Lampsans. 
They  were  received  by  thefe  with  all  the  marks  of  friendfhip 
and  affedlion  ;  and  being  thus  in  one  day's  time,  from  citizens 
become  ftrangers,  without  laws  or  city,  they  continued  after- 
wards to  carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Cnoflians  in  conjundion 
with  the  reft  of  the  allies.  Thus,  in  a  manner  moft  aftonifli- 
ing  and  ftrange,  Lyttus,  a  colony  from  Lacedaemon,  the  moft 
ancient  city  of  the  ifland,  and  whofe  people,  defcended  from 
the  Spartan  race,  were  confefled  to  be  the  braveft  of  all  that 
were  produced  in  Crete,  was  at  once  funk  and  loft  in  irre- 
coverable ruin. 

The  Polyrrhenians,  the  Lampsans,  and  the  reft  of  the 
allies,  having  confidered  that  the  iEtolians,  from  whom  the 
Cnoftians  had  received  their  mercenary  forces,  were  at  this 
time  engaged  in  war  againft  the  Achsans  and  king  Philip, 
fent  fome  deputies  to  thefe,  to  deftre  that  they  would  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  fend  fome  troops  to  their  ailift- 
ance.    To  this  requeft  both  Philip  and  the  Achasans  readily 
confented :  and  having  received  them  into  the  general  con- 
federacy, they  fent  foon  afterwards  to  their  affiftance,  four 
hundred  Illyrians  under  the  command  of  Plator,  two  hundred 
Achasans,  and  a  hundred  Phocaeans.  The  Polyrrhenians,  hav- 
ing obtained  thefe  fuccours,  were  now  able  to  maintain  the 
war  with  fo  great  vigour,  that  they  foon  forced  the  Eleuther- 
nseans,  the  Cydoniats,  and  the  Aptera^ans,  to  keep  clofe  be- 
hind their  walls ;  and  at  laft  compelled  them  to  join  their 
party,  and  defert  the  alliance  of  the  Cnoftians.   After  this 
luccefs,  they  fent  in  return  to  Philip  and  the  Achsans,  five 
hundred  Cretans ;  as  the  Cnoffians  alfo,  not  long  before,  had 
fent  a  thoufand  of  their  troops  to  the  iEtolians  ;  to  affift  them 
feverally  in  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.   The  young 
men  likewife,  that  had  been  driven  from  Gortyna,  having 
gained  poffeftion  of  the  port  of  Phacftia,  and  afterwards  of 
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their  own  harbour  alfo,  maintained  their  pofts  with  the  great- 
eft  intrepidity  ;  and  from  thence  carried  on  the  war  without 
remiflion  againft  the  old  Gortynians  that  were  mafters  of  the 
city.    Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Crete. 

About  this  time  alfo,  Mithridates  began  that  war  againft 
the  Sinopeans,  which  was  indeed  the  fource  and  firft  occafton 
of  all  thofe  great  calamities  that  afterwards  befel  this  people. 
Upon  this  occafion  they  fent  an  embafly  to  Rhodes,  to  follicit 
fome  afliftance.  The  Rhodians,  having  made  choice  of  three 
among  their  own  citizens,  delivered  to  them  a  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  Drachmae  ;  that  from  thence  the  Sinopeans 
might  be  furnifhed  with  the  ftores  that  were  neceflary  for  the 
war.  From  this  fum  they  were  fupplied  with  ten  thoufand 
cafks  of  wine ;  three  hundred  pounds  of  twifted  hair,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  of  ftrings,  all  prepared  for  ufe ;  a  thoufand 
fuits  of  armour  ;  three  thoufand  pieces  of  coined  gold ;  and 
four  catapults,  with  fome  engineers.  The  ambaffadors  having 
received  thefe  ftores,  returned  again  in  hafte  to  Sinope.  For 
the  Sinopeans  were  now  filled  with  the  greateft  apprehenftons ; 
and  were  perfuaded  that  Mithridates  would  at  once  inveft  them 
both  by  land  and  fea.  They  haftened  therefore  to  make  fuch 
a  difpofttion  of  their  forces,  as  might  fecure  the  city  on  both 
fides  againft  the  danger  of  a  fiege. 

Sinope  is  fituate  in  a  Peninfula,  which  extends  into  the  fea, 
tipon  the  right  fide  of  the  Pontus,  as  we  fail  towards  the 
Phafis.  It  ftands  upon  the  Ifthmus  of  the  Peninfula;  and 
covers  the  whole  extremity  of  the  land,  in  the  part  which  is 
conneded  with  the  continent  of  Afia,  and  which  contains 
about  two  ftadia  only  in  it's  breadth.  The  Peninfula  itfelf,  as 
it  falls  down  towards  the  coaft,  is  all  flat  and  open :  but  the 
borders  of  it,  that  are  neareft  to  the  fea,  are  rough,  unequal, 
and  very  difficult  of  accefs.  The  Sinopeans  therefore,  being  ap- 
prehenfive  that  Mithridates  would  inveft  them  on  the  fide  of 
Afia,  and  at  the  fame  time  land  fome  forces  from  the  fea  upon 
4.  the 
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the  oppofite  fide,  and  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  open  plain,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  pofts  that  might  command  the  city,  began 
to  fortify  the  circuit  of  the  coaft ;  driving  fharp  flakes  into  the 
ground,  and  throwing  up  intrenchments,  in  every  part  in 
which  the  enemy  could  attempt  to  land ;  and  diftributing  their 
machines  and  troops  into  all  the  advantageous  pofts,  And  in- 
deed,  as  this  Peninfula  is  of  very  moderate  extent,  a  fmall 
body  of  forces  may  at  all  times  be  fufficient  for  it's  defence. 
But  we  fhall  here  leave  the  Sinopeans ;  and  return  again  to 
the  Social  War. 

CHAP.  VI. 

PHILIP,  beginning  his  march  from  Macedon  with  all 
the  forces,  advanced  towards  Thefialy  and  Epirus,  with 
defign  to  enter  that  way  into  JEtoVm.  At  the  fame  time  Alex- 
ander and  Dorimachus,  having  conceived  fome  hopes  of  being 
able  to  take  iEgira  by  furprize,  drew  together  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  ^^^tolians  to  Oenanthia,  a  city  of  ^Etolia,  which  ftood 
oppofite  to  the  before-mentioned  city :  and  having  prepared 
fome  vefTels  for  their  tranfport,  they  waited  for  the  proper 
time  to  pafs  the  Gulph,  and  carry  their  purpofe  into  execution. 
For  a  certain  foldier,  who  had  deferted  the  fervice  of  the 
^tolians,  and  for  fome  time  paft  refided  in  ^gira,  having 
remarked  that  the  guards,  who  were  ported  at  the  gate  which 
opened  on  the  fide  of  ^Egium,  were  often  drunk  with  wine, 
and  remifs  in  all  their  duty,  had  frequently  importuned  Dori- 
machus, whom  he  knew  to  be  fingularly  formed  for  condud- 
ing  all  fuch  enterprizes,  to  take  advantage  of  this  negligence, 
and  to  enter  by  furprize  into  the  city.  JEgiva  is  fituated  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  near  the  Gulph  of  Corinth,  between  Sycion  and 
iS^gium,  upon  hills  that  are  rough  and  difhcult  of  accefs.  It 
looks  towards  PainafTus,  and  the  country  that  is  extended 
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round  that  mountain,  on  the  oppoUte  {ide  af  the  Gulph  ;  and 
is  diftant  from  the  ka,  about  fcven  ftadia.  When  the  proper 
time  was  come^  Dorimachus,  having  embarked  his  forces, 
failed  away  by  night,  and  cafl:  anchor  in  the  river  that  ran 
near  the  city :  and  from  thence,  accompanied  by  Alexander, 
and  by  Arcliidamus  the  fon  of  Pantaleon,  he  direded  his 
march  towards  ^gira,  by  the  way  that  led  from  i^)gium» 
At  the  fame  time  the  deferter  alfo,  who  had  formed  the  pro- 
je£i:,  took  with  him  twenty  of  the  braveft  foldiers ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  fome  private  roads  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  hills  before  the  reft,  he  entered  the 
city  through  an  Aquedudt,  and  finding  all  the  guards  buried 
faft  in  fleep,  killed  them  even  in  their  beds,  broke  the  bars 
of  the  gates  with  hatchets,  and  fet  them  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  jiEtolians  entered  in  crouds  together,  exulting  in  their 
fuccefs  ;  and  began  to  ad,  as  if  the  vidory  had  already  been 
their  own.  But  this  rafh  confidence  proved  afterwards  the 
very  caufe  of  fafety  to  the  people  of  ^Egira,  and  of  deftrudion 
to  themfelves ;  who  were  foolifhly  perfuaded,  that  in  order 
to  be  mafters  of  a  city,  it  was  fufficient  only  to  be  within  the 
gates.  Under  this  belief,  when  they  had  kept  together  in  a 
body  for  fome  little  time  in  the  publick  place,  as  the  day  be- 
gan now  to  appear,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  their 
appetite,  but  fpread  themfelves  through  all  the  city,  in  fearch 
of  plunder,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  houfes,  to  fack  and 
pillage  them.  Thofe  therefore  of  the  citizens,  who  faw  the 
enemy  in  their  houfes,  before  they  had  any  notice  of  their 
approach,  were  ftruck  with  confternation,  and  fied  in  hafle 
out  of  the  city,  not  doubting  but  that  the  ^.^Itolians  were  al- 
ready mafters  of  the  place.  But  the  ref!:,  to  whom  the  danger 
had  not  reached,  being  alarmed  in  time  by  the  diftant  noife,  ran 
together  for  their  defence,  and  all  took  their  way  towards  the 
Citadel.  And  as  their  numbers  grew  continually,  fo  their 
courage  alfo  and  their  confidence  increaftd:  while  on  the 
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Other  hand  the  body  of  the  iEtolians,  from  which  many,  as 
we  have  faid,  had  fallen  away,  and  difperfed  themfelves  on 
every  fide  in  fearch  of  plunder,  became  more  and  more  dif- 
ordered  and  diminifhed.  When  Dorimachus  therefore  per- 
ceived the  danger  to  which  he  was  now  expofed,  having  again 
coUecled  all  the  troops  together,  he  led  them  on  towards  the 
Citadel ;  in  the  hope,  that  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  efFort 
he  fhould  ftrike  the  enemy  with  terror,  and  force  them  in- 
ftantly  to  retreat.  But  the  iEgirates,  having  encouraged  each 
other  by  mutual  exhortations,  fuftained  the  charge  with  the 
greateft  bravery.  And  as  the  citadel  was  not  fortified  by  any- 
wall,  man  with  man,  every  one  was  engaged  in  clofe  and 
fingle  fight.  The  conteft  therefore  was  for  fome  time  fuch  as 
might  be  expedled  from  the  condition  of  the  combatants. 
For  as  the  one  were  ftruggling  in  the  lafl:  defence  of  their 
children  and  their  country,  fo  the  others  had  no  way  to  efcape 
with  fafety,  but  by  victory.  At  laft  however,  the  ^tolians 
were  conftrained  to  fly :  and  the  iEgirates,  taking  care  to 
feize  the  very  moment  in  which  they  firft  began  to  yield, 
prefled  upon  them  with  fuch  force  and  fury,  that  the  greater 
part  were  thrown  down  in  heaps  together  at  the  gate,  and 
were  trodden  under  foot,  in  the  hafte  and  conflernation  of 
their  flight.  Alexander  was  killed  in  the  adlion,  and  Archi- 
damus  fl:ifled  among  the  crouds,  that  prefixed  to  gain  their 
paflTage  through  the  gate.  The  reft  cither  fell  in  that  diforder, 
or  were  hurried  down  the  precipices,  and  there  loft  their  lives. 
A  fmall  number  only  gained  their  fhips,  and  were  faved  in  a 
manner  the  moft  diftionourable  ;  having  thrown  away  their 
arms,  and  carrying  nothing  back  but  difappointment  and  de- 
fpair.  Thus  the  citizens  ofiEgira,  by  their  courage  and  intre- 
pid firmnefs,  recovered  again  their  country,  which,  through 
their  negligence,  they  had  almoft  loft. 

About  the  fame  time  Euripidas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the 
j^^tolians  to  command  the  forces  of  the  Eleans,  made  incurfions 
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upon  the  lands  of  Dyme,  Pharae,  and  Trita!a  ;  and  having 
gained  a  very  great  booty,  was  preparing  to  return  back  again 
to  EHs  ;  when  Micus  a  Dymsean,  who  was  alfo  the  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Achaean  Prastor,  drew  together  the  troops  of  all 
thofe  provinces,  with  defign  to  purfue  the  enemy,  and  harafs 
them  in  their  retreat.  But  as  he  advanced  without  fufficient 
caution,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  in  which  forty  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  two  hundred  taken  prifoners.  Euripidas, 
elate  with  this  fuccefs,  again  led  out  his  forces  within  fome 
days  afterwards,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  fort  called 
Tichos ;  which  was  fituated  near  the  promontory  Araxus  in 
the  Dymaean  territory  ;  and,  as  fables  relate,  was  built  in 
ancient  times  by  Hercules ;  who  ufed  it  as  his  citadel  and  place 
of  arms,  in  his  wars  againft  the  Eleans. 

The  Dymaeans,  the  Pharaeans,  and  Tritseans,  having  fuf- 
fered  fo  confiderable  a  defeat,  and  dreading  likewife,  that 
they  fhould  now  be  expofed  to  greater  danger,  fince  this  fort 
had  fallen  into  the  poffefTion  of  the  enemy,  at  firft  fent  cou- 
riers, to  inform  the  Achasan  Praetor  of  what  had  happened,  and 
to  requefl:  fome  fuccours  ;  and  afterwards  they  deputed  to 
him  fome  ambafladors,  to  urge  the  fame  demand.  But  Ara- 
tus  not  only  was  unable  to  procure  at  this  time  any  foreign 
troops,  becaufe  the  Ach^ans  had  neglected  to  difcharge  the 
ftipends  that  were  owing  to  their  mercenaries  from  the  time  of 
the  war  againft  Cleomenes,  but  was  in  general  wholly  un- 
fkilled  to  form  the  meafures  that  wxre  necefTary  in  fuch  con- 
jundures,  and  in  a  word  betrayed  the  greateft  want  of  courage 
and  adivity,  in  all  things  that  related  to  the  affairs  of  war. 
From  hence  it  happened,  that  Lycurgus  poflefled  himfelf  of 
Athenseum  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory :  and  Euripidas, 
befides  his  late  fuccefs,  took  alfo  Gorgon,  a  fortrefs  fituated 
in  the  diftrid  of  Telphufla. 

When  the  Dymaeans  therefore,  the  Pharaeans,  and  Tritas- 
ans,  perceived  that  no  afliftance  was  to  be  expeded  from  the 
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Prstor,  they  refolved,  that  they  would  withdraw  their  fhare 
from  the  common  contributions  that  were  raifed  among  the 
Achsan  States,  and  maintain  at  their  own  expence  three  hun-* 
dred  Foot  and  fifty  Horfe,  to  cover  their  lands  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  enemy.    But  though  this  meafure  was  perhaps 
both  wife  and  proper,  with  refped  to  their  own  particular 
fafety  and  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
pernicious  to  the  common  interefts  of  the  Republick.  For 
by  this  conduft,  they  gave  not  only  the  example,  but  fur- 
nifhed  alfo  a  ready  method  and  pretence,  to  all  that  fhould  at 
any  time  be  inclined  to  break  the  general  confederacy,  and  dif- 
folve  the  union  of  the  States.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
juftice  the  blame  muft  chiefly  be  imputed  to  Aratus;  whofe 
delays  and  negligence  ftill  fruftrated  the  hopes  of  thofe  who 
depended  on  him  for  afliftance.    For  though  all  men,  in  the 
time  of  danger,  moft  willingly  adhere  to  their  allies,  as  long 
as  any  fuccours  are  to  be  expected  from  them ;  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  find  that  they  are  deferted  by  thofe  very 
friends  upon  whom  they  had  fixed  their  hopes,  they  are  then 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  themfelves  alone  for  fafety,  and  to 
employ  fuch  remedies  as  are  within  their  power.    The  TritJE- 
ans  therefore  and  the  reft  may  with  good  reafon  be  excufed, 
for  having  raifed  fome  forces  at  their  own  expence,  when 
none  could  be  obtained  from  the  Achaeans.   But  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  greatly  to  be  blamed,  that  they  refufed  any  longer 
to  contribute  their  proper  fhare,  towards  defraying  the  com- 
mon wants  of  the  Republick.    It  was  juft  indeed  and  necef- 
fary,  that  they  fhould  pay  a  due  regard  to  their  own  immedi- 
ate fafety.   But  it  was  alfo  no  lefs  reafonable,  that  they  fhould 
difcharge,  as  the  occafion  then  required,  their  duty  to  the 
States.    And  this  was  rather  to  be  expected  from  them  not 
only  becaufe,  by  the  laws  of  the  confederacy,  they  were  fure  of 
being  again  repaid  whatever  they  fhould  advance  for  the  com- 
mon fervice,  but  becaufe  they  had  alfo  born  the  firft  and 
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greateft  part,  in  eftablifhing  this  form  of  government  in 
Achaia»    Such' was  the  Rate  of  affairs  in  Peloponnefus. 
-    In  the  mean  while  PhiHp,  having  advanced  through  Thef- 
faly  into  Epirus,  and  being  joined  there  by  all  the  forces  of 
the  Epirots,  together  with  three  hundred  {lingers  from  Achaia, 
and  the  fame  number  of  Cretans  alfo  that  were  fent  to  him 
by  the  Pollyrrhenians,  continued  his  march  through  the  pro- 
vince, and  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  the  Ambracian  terri- 
tory.   If  at  this  time  he  had  pafied  forwards  without  delay, 
and  fallen  fuddenly  with  fo  great  an  army  upon  the  inmoft 
parts  of  iEtolia,  he  might  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
But  having  refolved,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Epirots,  to  lay  fiege 
firfl:  to  Ambracus,  he  by  that  means  gave  full  leifure  to  the 
iEtolians,  to  draw  together  their  forces,  and  to  form  the 
meafures  that  were  necellary  for  their  defence.    For  the  Epi- 
rots, regarding  rather  their  own  particular  advantage  than  the 
common  intereft  of  the  allies,  and  being  defirous  to  get  Am- 
bracus into  their  hands,  had  prefled  the  king  with  the  greateft 
earneftnefs,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  reduce  that  place. 
-Their  intention  was,  to  recover  Ambracia  from  the  i^^tolians. 
But  this  conqueft  could  never  be  obtained,  but  by  firft  gain- 
ing Ambracus,  and  making  their  attacks  from  thence  againfl: 
the  city.     For  the  place  called  Ambracus  was  a  fortrefs  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  marfh,  and 
fecured  by  a  wall  and  (5utworks.    It  was  only  to  be  approach- 
ed by  one  narrow  caufeway  ;  and  commanded  entirely  both 
the  city  of  Ambracia,  and  all  the  adjoining  country.  Philip 
therefore  yielded  to  their  requefl,  and  having  fixed  his  camp 
near  Ambracus,  began  to  make  the  necefiary  preparations  for 
the  fiege. 

But  while  he  was  employed  in  this  defign,  Scopas,  having 
drawn  together  all  the  ^tolian  forces,  direded  his  route 
through  Theflaly,  and  made  incurfions  into  Macedon.-  And 
when  he  had  ravaged  all  the  open  country  in  the  diftridl  of 
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Pieria,  and  had  gained  a  very  great  booty,  he  continued  his 
march  from  thence  to  Dium :  and  finding  the  place  deferted 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  threw  down  the  walls  and  all  the 
houfes,  and  razed  the  Gymnafium  to  the  ground.  He  fet 
fire  alfo  to  the  porticoes  that  flood  round  the  Temple  ;  de- 
ftroyed  the  facred  offerings  that  were  defigned  either  as  orna- 
ments of  the  place,  or  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  came  to  ce- 
lebrate the  public  feftivals ;  and  broke  all  the  images  of  the 
kings.  And  having  thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
declared  himfelf  the  enemy  of  the  Gods  as  well  as  men,  he 
then  returned  back  again  to  his  country ;  and  inftead  of  being 
looked  upon  with  horror  on  account  of  thefe  impieties,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  by  the  i^ltolians  with  honours  and 
applaufe,  and  regarded  as  a  man,  who  by  his  brave  and  vi- 
gorous condud  was  able  to  perform  the  greatefh  fervices  to  the 
Republick.  For  himfelf,  by  his  difcourfes,  had  fo  highly 
raifed  the  confidence  of  all  the  people,  that  they  were  filled 
with  new  and  eager  hopes  ;  and  began  to  be  affured,  that, 
after  thefe  exploits,  no  enemy  would  dare  fo  much  as  to  ap- 
proach the  ^tolians ;  and  that  themfelves  might  on  the  con- 
trary hereafter  pillage  without  refiftance,  not  Peloponnefus 
only,  as  they  had  done  in  former  times,  but  even  Theffaly 
and  Macedon. 

When  Philip  was  informed  of  all  the  outrages  that  had 
been  committed  in  his  kingdom,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
juftly  punifhed,  for  having  yielded  to  the  folly  and  ambitious 
fpirit  of  the  Epirots.  He  continued  however  fiill  to  prefs  the 
fiege  of  Ambracus.  But  when  he  had  raifed  caufeways  in  the 
mar£h,  and  completed  all  the  neceffary  works,  the  forces  that 
were  in  the  place  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  furrendered  to 
him  after  forty  days.  The  king  difmiffed  the  garrifon,  which 
confifted  of  five  hundred  j5)tolians,  upon  terms  of  fafety  ; 
and  gratified  the  Epirots  in  their  wifiies,  by  leaving  the  for- 
trefs  in  their  hands.    He  then  decamped,  and  continued  his 
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march  in  hafte  along  Charada,  with  defign  to  pafs  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulph,  in  that  part  which  was  the  narroweft,  and 
which  lay  near  the  Temple  of  the  Acarnanians  called  Allium. 
For  this  Gulph,  which  flows  from  the  fea  of  Sicily,  is  lefs 
than  five  ftadia  in  its  breadth,  at  it's  firft  entrance  between 
Acarnania  and  Epirus.  But  advancing  farther  within  the 
land,  it  fpreads  afterwards  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  ftadia, 
and  extends  in  length  to  about  three  hundred  from  the  fea. 
It  divides  Epirus  from  Acarnania  ;  leaving  the  firft  on  the 
fide  towards  the  North,  and  the  latter  on  the  South.  Philip 
then  pafled  the  Gulph,  in  the  place  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  continued  his  route  through  Acarnania.  And  having 
increafed  his  army  with  two  thoufand  Acarnanian  Foot,  and 
two  hundred  Horfe,  he  came  and  incamped  before  Phoetiae, 
a  city  of  ^Etolia,  and  prefled  the  fiege  with  fo  great  force  and 
vigour,  that  after  two  days  the  garrifon,  being  ftruck  with 
terror,  furrendered  upon  conditions,  and  were  difmifled  with 
iafety.  On  the  following  night,  five  hundred  ^tolians,  ig- 
norant of  what  had  happened,  began  their  march  towards 
the  place.  But  Philip  having  received  timely  notice  of  their 
approach,  pofted  fome  troops  in  ambufcade,  and  killed  the 
greater  part  as  they  advanced.  The  reft  were  taken  prifoners ; 
a  very  fmall  number  only  excepted,  who  faved  themfelves  by 
flight.  He  then  diftributed  among  the  troops  an  allow- 
ance of  corn  for  thirty  days,  from  the  ftores  that  had  been 
found  in  Phoetias  :  and  continuing  his  march  afterwards  to- 
wards Stratus,  he  incamped  upon  the  river  Achelous,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  ftadia  from  the  city  ;  and  from  thence  fending 
out  detachments  from  his  army,  wafted  the  whole  country  at 
his  leifure,  and  found  no  refiftance. 

The  Achasans,  who  were  at  this  time  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
port  the  burthen  of  the  war,  no  fooner  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  fo  near,  than  they  deputed  to  him  fome  ambafl'a- 
dors,  to  requeft,  that  he  would  advance  immediately  to  their 
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afliftance.  The  ambaffadors,  when  they  had  joined  the 
King  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratus,  difcharged  their  com- 
niillion  to  him,  agreeably  to  their  inftrudions  :  and  having 
reprefented  alfo  to  him,  how  vafi:  a  booty  might  be  gained, 
if  he  would  now  invade  Elea,  they  prefTed  him  to  tranfport 
his  forces  over  to  Rhium,  and  to  fall  fuddenly  from  thence 
upon  that  province. 

The  King,  when  they  had  ended,  gave  orders  that  they 
fhould  not  yet  depart,  and  faid  that  he  would  deliberate  with 
his  friends  concerning  that  which  they  had  propofed  :  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  decamped,  and  began  his  march  towards 
Metropolis  and  Conope.  The  inhabitants  of  Metropolis  all 
left  their  houfes  upon  his  approach,  and  retired  into  the  cita- 
del. Philip  therefore,  having  firfl  fet  fire  to  the  city,  ad- 
vanced forwards  to  Conope.  But  when  he  approached  the 
river  that  ran  near  the  town,  and  which  was  diftant  from  it 
about  twenty  ftadia,  a  body  of  iEtolian  Cavalry  appeared 
ready  to  difpute  his  paflage ;  being  perfuaded,  that  they 
fhould  either  entirely  flop  the  Macedonians  from  advancing, 
or  that  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with  confiderable  lofs. 
But  Philip,  perceiving  their  defign,  gave  orders  that  the  Pel- 
taftcE  fhould  hrfl:  pals  the  river  in  feparate  divifions,  clofing  all 
their  ranks,  and  forming  that  figure  which  is  called  the  Tor- 
toife.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  firft  cohort  had  now 
gained  the  oppofite  fide,  the  Cavalry  advanced  againft  them 
and  beean  the  combat.  But  as  the  Macedonians  ftill  iliood 
firm,  covering  themfelves  with  their  fhields  in  every  part ; 
and  when  the  fecond  and  third  divifions,  having  pafied  the 
river  alfo  in  the  fame  clofe  order,  came  forwards  to  fupport  the 
firft ;  the  ^tolians,  perceiving  that  they  fatigued  themfelves  in 
vain,  retreated  back  again  towards  the  city:  and  from  that  time 
thefe  haughty  troops  were  forced  to  remain  quiet  behind  their 
walls. 
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The  King  then  pafled  the  river  with  the  reft  of  the  forces: 
and  having  wafted  all  the  country  without  refiftance,  he  ar- 
rived near  Ithoria,  a  fortrefs  that  was  ftrongly  fortified  both 
by  art  and  nature,  and  which  commanded  the  road  along 
which  the  Macedonians  were  obliged  to  pafs.  The  ^tolians 
that  were  left  to  guard  it,  fled  from  their  poft,  as  the  King 
approached  :  and  Philip,  being  thus  mafter  of  the  place,  im- 
mediately razed  it  to  the  ground.  He  gave  orders  alfo  to  the 
foragers,  that  they  fhould  in  like  manner  deftroy  all  the  for- 
trefles,  that  were  fcattered  through  the  country.  Having  then 
gained  the  end  of  thefe  defiles,  he  continued  his  march  flowly 
forwards ;  that  the  army  might  have  leifure  to  colled:  the 
booty.  And  when  the  troops  were  loaded  with  fupplies  of 
every  kind  in  great  abundance,  he  direded  his  route  towards 
the  Achasan  Oeniadas.  But  having  in  his  way  incamped  near 
Pasanium,  he  refolved  firft  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  that 
city.  He  repeated  therefore  his  attacks  againft  it  without 
any  intermiftion ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  took  the  place  by 
florm.  Pasanium  was  a  city,  not  very  confiderable  in  fize  ; 
for  it  was  lefs  than  feven  ftadia  in  it's  circuit.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  houfes,  walls,  and  towers,  it  fcarcely  was  inferior 
to  any  of  the  cities  of  that  country.  The  King,  having  razed 
the  walls  to  the  ground,  demolifhed  likewife  all  the  houfes, 
and  gave  orders,  that  the  timber  and  the  tiles  fhould  be 
floated,  with  the  greateft  care,  acrofs  the  river  to  Oeniadae. 
The  ^tolians  at  firft  refolved  to  hold  pofteftlon  of  the  citadel 
of  this  laft  city,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls  and 
other  works.  But  as  the  King  approached,  they  were  ftruck 
with  terror,  and  retired.  Philip,  having  thus  gained  this 
city  alfo,  continued  his  march,  and  incamped  before  a  for- 
trefs in  the  Calydonian  diftrid,  called  Elaeus ;  which  was  not 
only  very  ftrong  by  nature,  but  was  fortified  alfo  with  a  wall, 
and  filled  with  all  the  neceflary  ftores  of  war,  which  Attalus 
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had  fent  to  the  iSltolians  not  long  before.  But  the  Macedo- 
nians in  a  (hort  time  took  the  place  by  florm  :  and  when 
they  had  wafted  all  the  Calydonian  territory,  they  returned 
back  again  to  Oeniadas.  The  King,  having  then  remarked, 
that  this  city  was  lituated  with  very  great  advantage,  as  well 
for  other  purpofes,  as  becaufe  it  afforded  alfo  an  eafy  paflage 
into  Peloponnefus,  refolved  to  inclofe  it  with  a  wall.  For 
Oeniadse  is  fituated  upon  the  coaft,  near  tlie  entrance  of  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  in  the  very  extremity  of  thofe  confines 
which  divide  the  provinces  of  Acarnania  and  JEtoVm.  Oppo- 
fite  to  it,  on  the  fide  of  Peloponnefus,  ftands  Dyme,  with  the 
country  that  lies  round  Araxus :  and  the  diftance  between 
Oeniadae  and  this  promontory  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  hundred  ftadia.  Philip  therefore,  having  carefully 
confidercd  all  thefe  circumftances,  began  firft  to  fortify  the 
citadel ;  and  afterwards  having  raifed  a  wall  round  the  docks 
and  harbour,  he  refolved  to  join  thefe  alfo  to  the  citadel  ; 
employing  in  the  work  all  thofe  materials  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Paeanium.  But  before  he  had  com- 
pleated  this  defign,  he  received  the  news,  that  the  Dardanians, 
imagining  that  his  intention  was  to  advance  forwards  into 
Peloponnefus,  had  drawn  together  a  numerous  army,  and 
were  preparing  to  make  incurfions  into  Macedon.  Judging 
it  therefore  to  be  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  provide  without 
delay  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  proper  kingdom,  he  now 
fent  back  the  ambafladors  of  the  Achaeans ;  having  firft  af- 
fured  them,  that  as  foon  as  he  had  repelled  this  danger,  he 
would  lay  afide  every  other  proje6t,  and  employ  all  his  power 
to  afTift  their  State.  He  then  decamped,  and  returned  back 
again  in  hafte,  along  the  fame  way  by  which  he  had  arrived. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  Ambracian  Gulph,  which  fe- 
parates  Acarnania  from  Epirus,  he  was  met  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  had  been  defeated  in  lUyria  by  the  Romans,  and 
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tiad  efcaped  in  a  fingle  Frigate,  as  we  related  in  the  former 
Book.    The  King  received  him  favourably ;   and  direded 
hmi  to  fail  on  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  to  go,  through 
ThelTaly,  into  Macedon  :  while  himfelf  pafTed  the  Gulph,  and 
continued  his  march  in  hafte  through  Epirus.   But  no  fooner 
was  he  arrived  at  Bella,  than  the  Dardanians,  having  received 
notice  from  fome  deferters  of  his  near  approach,  were  ftruck 
with  terror,  and  difmiffed  their  army,  though  they  had  then 
advanced  very  near  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  Bhilip, 
being  informed  of  their  retreat,  fent  home  likewife  all  the  Ma- 
cedonian troops,  to  gather  in  their  harvefl: ;  and  himfelf  went 
into  Theffaly,  with  defign  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  Summer  at 
Lariffa. 

At  this  time  it  was,  that  -^milius  returned  with  conqueft 
from  Illyria,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  About  the  fame 
time  Annibal,  having  taken  Saguntum  by  ftorm,  fent  his  army 
into  winter  quarters.    The  Romans  alfo,  when  they  had  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Saguntum  was  deftroyed,  deputed  fome 
ambaffadors  to  Carthage,  to  demand  that  Annibal  fhould  be 
delivered  to  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  chofe  for  Confuls 
Publius  Cornelius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius,  and  began  to 
make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  war.    We  have  already 
given,  in  the  preceding  Book,  a  particular  and  diftindt  ac- 
count of  thefe  tranfadlions :  and  now  mention  them  again, 
for  the  fake  only  of  recalling  to  the  reader's  view,  agreeably 
to  the  method  which  we  promifed  ftill  to  obferve,  the  chief 
events   that  were  coincident  with  thofe  which  are  now 
related. 
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THUS  then  was  ended  the  firft  year  of  the  hundred-for- 
tieth Olympiad :  and  as  this  alfo  was  the  time,  in  which 
the  iEtolians  ufually  eleded  their  chief  Magiftrates,  they  now 
chofe  Dorimachus  for  their  Praetor.  As  foon  as  he  was  in- 
verted with  this  dignity,  he  aflembled  the  troops  in  arms,  and 
making  an  incurfion  into  the  upper  parts  of  Epirus,  plundered 
and  deftroyed  the  country,  with  a  more  than  common  rage 
and  fury  ;  being  much  lefs  folHcitous  to  gain  any  advantage  to 
himfelf,  than  to  work  the  greateft  mifchief  that  was  poffible 
to  the  Epirots.  Arriving  at  Dodona,  he  fet  fire  to  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  Temple,  deftroyed  the  votive  offerings,  and  le- 
velled the  walls  of  the  facred  edifice  with  the  ground.  Thus 
the  iEtolians  difdained  to  be  confined  within  the  ordinary  li- 
mits either  of  peace  or  war :  purfuing  ftill,  in  both  conjunc- 
tures, their  own  rafh  and  violent  defigns ;  and  fhewing  not  even 
the  leaft  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  eftablifhed 
rights  and  cuftoms  of  mankind.  After  this  exploit  Dorima- 
chus returned  back  again  to  ^tolia. 

The  winter  was  now  approaching  faff,  and  no  perfon  had 
expelled  that  the  Macedonians  would  at  this  time  take  the 
field,  when  Philip,  advancing  from  Lariffa,  with  three  thou- 
fand  Chalcafpides,  two  thoufand  Peltafts,  three  hundred  Cre- 
tans, and  four  hundred  of  the  Royal  Cavalry,  pafled  from 
Theffaly  into  Eubcea,  and  from  thence  to  Cynus,  and  conti- 
nuing afterwards  his  route  through  Boeotia  and  the  Megarifian 
diftrid:,  arrived  at  Corinth  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  ;  hav- 
ing performed  his  march  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and  diligence, 
that  the  people  of  Peloponnefus  were  all  ignorant  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  immediately  fhut  the  gates  of  Corinth,  and 
placed  guards  upon  the  roads;  and  fent  to  invite  the  elder 
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Aratus  to  come  to  him  from  Sicyon.  Fie  wrote  letters  alfo  to 
the  PriEtor  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  the  feveral  cities,  to  appoint 
the  place  and  time  in  which  he  expeded  to  be  joined  by  the 
troops  of  the  RepubHck.  He  then  marched  away  from 
Corinth,  and  incamped  near  Diofcurium  in  the  Phliafian 
territory. 

About  the  fame  time  Euripidas,  who  knew  not  that  the 
King  had  entered  Peloponnefus,  began  his  march  from  Pfo- 
phis,  with  two  cohorts  of  Eleans,  fome  bodies  of  pirates,  and 
ibme  mercenary  troops,   amounting  in  the  whole  to  two 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  men,  together  with  two  hundred 
Horfe,  and  advanced  by  the  way  of  Pheneum  and  Stymphalus 
towards  Sicyon,  with  delign  to  wafte  the  country.    And  hav- 
ing, on  that  very  night  in  which  Philip  had  incamped  near 
Diofcurium,  pafled  beyond  the  army  of  the  King,  he  was 
ready  iuft  to  enter  the  Sicyonian  territory  on  the  following 
day.    But  fome  Cretan  foldiers,  who  had  left  their  ranks,  and 
wandered  far  into  the  country  in  fearch  of  forage,  fell  in 
among  the  Eleans  as  they  marched.    Euripidas,  being  in- 
formed by  thefe  that  the  enemy  was  near,  changed  immedi- 
ately the  direction  of  his  route,  and,  not  communicating  to 
any  perfon  his  knowledge  cf  this  accident,  marched  back 
again  in  hafte,  by  the  way  along  which  he  had  advanced  ;  in 
the  hope,  that  he  might  be  able  again  to  pafs  beyond  the 
Macedonians,  and  to  poifefs  himfelf  the  lirft  of  certain  moun- 
tainous defiles,  that  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Stymphalian 
diftridt.    The  King,  who  on  his  part  alfo  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  purfued  his  firfl:  defign,  and 
continued  his  march  forwards  in  the  morning  by  the  way  of 
Stymphalus  towards  Caphyae.     For  this  was  the  city,  in 
which  he  had  defired  that  the  Ach^eans  would  meet  together 
in  arms.    But  when  the  advanced  suard  of  the  Macedonian 
army  was  juft  now  ready  to  afcend  the  hill  called  Apeaurus, 
which  was  diftant  from  Stymphalus  about  ten  fladia,  it  hap- 
pened 
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pened  that  the  foremofi:  troops  of  the  Eleans  arrived  alfo  upon 
the  fame  afcent.  Euripidas,  who,  from  the  intelHgence  which 
he  had  received  before,  knew  what  the  forces  were  that  now 
appeared  in  iight,  made  hafte  to  avoid  the  impending  danger, 
and  taking  with  him  fome  few  horfemen  only,  fled  through 
private  roads  to  Pfophis.  The  Eleans,  being  thus  deferted  by 
their  Chief,  were  ftruck  with  confternation,  and  for  fome  time 
ftopped  their  march,  not  knowing  which  way  they  fhould  turn, 
or  what  meafures  were  the  beft  to  take.  For  their  officers 
were  at  hrft  perfuaded,  that  thefe  were  fome  Achaean  forces, 
that  had  been  drawn  together  to  defend  the  country.  This 
miftake  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  fight  of  the  Chalcaf- 
pides,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  troops  of  McgalopoHs. 
For  in  the  battle  ag-ainfh  Cleomenes  that  was  fought  near 
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Selafia,  the  Megalopolitans  had  all  made  ufe  of  brazen  buck- 
lers ;  having  received  their  arms  on  that  occafion  from  Anti- 
gonus.  They  retreated  therefore,  keeping  their  ranks  entire, 
towards  the  neighbouring  hills ;  and  were  flill  inclined "  to 
think,  that  they  were  not  miftaken  in  their  hopes.  But  when 
the  Macedonians,  as  they  continued  to  advance,  approached 
more  nearly  to  their  view,  they  then  foon  difcerned  the  truth, 
and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  began  to  run  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. But  twelve  hundred  of  them  were  taken  prifoners ; 
and  the  reft  either  were  deftroyed  by  the  Macedonian  foldiers, 
or  loft:  their  lives  among  the  precipices.  About  a  hundred 
only  efcaped  by  flight.  Philip  fent  away  the  fpoils  and  pri- 
foners to  Corinth ;  and  purfued  his  route,  as  he  had  at  flrfi: 
defigned.  The  people  of  Peloponnefus  were  all  flruck  with 
wonder,  at  an  event  fo  ftrange  and  unexpedied  by  them  :  for 
they  now  firfl:  received  the  news  together,  both  of  the  arrival 
of  the  King,  and  alfo  of  his  victory. 

The  Macedonians  continued  their  route  through  Arcadia : 
and  having  fuflered  great  fatigue  and  hardfliip,  as  they  pafl^ed 
the  mountain  called  Oligyrtus,  which  w^as  at  this  time  covered 
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deep  with  fnow,  they  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  at 
Caphyas.  The  King,  when  he  had  refted  here  during  two 
whole  days  for  the  refrefhrnent  of  the  troops,  and  being  joined 
alfo  by  the  younger  Aratus  with  the  Achsean  forces,  fo  that 
the. whole  army  now  conlifted  of  ten  thoufand  men,  again 
marched  forwards,  through  the  Clitorian  diftritfl,  towards 
Pfophis  ;  carrying  with  him  all  the  machines  and  ladders, 
that  were  found  in  any  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
pafled. 

Pfophis  is  a  city  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Arcadia,  being 
acknowledged  to  have  been  firft  built  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Azanes.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  Peloponnefus,  it  is 
fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  country.  But  with  refpe6t  to 
the  fingle  province  of  Arcadia,  it  ftands  upon  the  extreme 
borders  of  it  toward  the  Weft ;  and  is  on  that  fide  clofely 
joined  to  the  confines  ot  Elea.  It  commands  with  great  ad- 
vantage the  whole  territory  of  the  Eleans ;  and  was  at  this 
time  afTociated  to  their  Republick.  Philip,  arriving  near  this 
place  in  three  days  march  from  Caphyae,  incamped  upon  the 
hills  that  ftood  oppofite  to  the  city,  and  which  afforded  a  fafe 
and  commodious  view  both  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  of  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  he  had  feen  from  hence 
the  advantageous  fituation  and  uncommon  ftrength  of  the 
city,  he  was  for  fome  time  in  doubt,  what  refolution  he  fhould 
take.  For  Pfophis,  on  the  fide  towards  the  Weft,  is  fecured 
by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  torrent,  which  defcends  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  in  a  fhort  time  forms  for  itfelf  a  chan- 
nel very  large  and  deep,  which  is  not  fordable  in  any  plage,, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter  feafon.  On  the  eaftern 
fide  flows  the  Erymanthus,  a  great  and,  rapid  river,  the  Sub- 
je(ft  of  many  well  known  fables*  And  this  river  likevvife  re- 
ceives the  torrent  juft  nov/  mentioned,  which  falls  into  it  qn 
the  fids  towards  the  fouth.  Thus  three  fides  of  the  city  are 
completely  covered  by  thefe  waters,  and  guarded  againft  all 
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accefs.  On  the  fourth  fide,  towards  the  North,  flands  a  Flill, 
well  fortified  and  inclofed  with  walls,  and  which  ferves  in- 
deed as  a  Citadel  to  the  city ;  being  perfecflly  adapted,  both 
by  nature  and  by  art,  for  fuftaining  the  efforts  of  an  enemy. 
The  city  itfelf  was  alfo  fecured  by  walls  of  an  unufual  height, 
completely  built,  and  fortified  with  care :  and  was  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  Eleans.  Euripidas  was  alfo  in  the  place,  hav- 
ing faved  himfelf  in  it  after  his  flight. 

When  Philip  had  confidered  all  thefe  circum fiances,  he 
was  in  part  inclined  to  abandon  the  defign  which  he  had 
formed,  to  take  the  city  either  by  ftorm  or  fiege.    But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  lefs  earneft  to  perfifh  in  the 
attempt,  when  he  had  again  reflected  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  place  was  fituated.    For  as  much  as  the  Arcadians 
and  Achaeans  were  incommoded  by  this  city,  which  prefled 
clofe  upon  the  very  confines  of  their  country,  and  furnifhed 
the  Eleans  with  the  power  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  them 
with  vigour  and  fecurity,  fo  much  on  the  other  hand  would 
they  be  advantaged  by  it,  if  it  fhould  now  be  taken :  fince  it 
would  not  only  lerve  to  cover  their  own  lands  from  infult,  but 
might  be  ufed  alfo  as  a  Place  of  arms,  from  whence  they  might 
on  their  part  make  incurfions  into  the  Elean  territory.  The 
King  therefore,  having  at  laft  refolved  to  perfift  in  his  defign, 
gave  orders  that  the  troops  fhould  take  their  ufual  repaft,  and 
hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  by  break  of  day.   And  when 
the  morning  came,  he  pafTed  the  Erymanthus,  upon  the 
bridge  that  was  acrofs  it,  without  any  refiftance  from  the  ene- 
my, who  were  furprized  at  the  attempt,  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared againit  it.    He  then  advanced  towards  the  city  in  bold 
and  terrible  array.   Euripidas  and  the  reft  were  ftruck  v/ith 
doubt  and  confternation.  For  they  at  firft  had  been  perfuaded, 
that  the  Macedonians  would  neither  attack  by  ftorm  a  city  of 
fo  confiderable  ftrength,  nor  yet  venture  on  the  other  hand 
to  engage  in  a  long  and  regular  fiege,  in  fo  fevere  a  feafon. 
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They  were  therefore  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  and  began 
to  fear,  that  fome  perfons  in  the  city  had  entered  into  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  King.  But  when  no  proofs  appeared 
to  confirm  this  apprehenfion,  the  greater  part  ran  in  liafte  to 
defend  the  walls ;  while  the  mercenaries  alfo  that  belonged  to 
the  Eleans  advanced  through  a  gate  that  was  above  the  enemy, 
with  defign  to  fall  upon  them  by  furprize.  The  King,  hav- 
ing ordered  the  ladders  to  be  fixed  againfl:  the  walls  in  three 
different  parts  at  once,  and  divided  the  Macedonians  alfo  intO' 
three  feparate  bodies,  gave  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  The 
troops  then  advanced  together,  and  began  to  fcale  the  city  on 
every  fide.  The  befieged  for  fome  time  maintained  their 
ground  with  courage,  and  threw  down  many  of  the  foldiers 
from  the  ladders.  But  as  their  ftore  of  darts  and  other  wea- 
pons, provided  only  for  the  prefent  exigency,  foon  began  to 
fail ;  and  when  they  alfo  found,  that  the  Macedonians  were 
fo  far  from  being  deterred  by  this  refiftance,  that  on  the  con- 
trary no  fooner  was  one  man  tumbled  from  the  ladders,  than 
the  next  that  followed  fucceeded  without  any  hefitation  to  his 
place  ;  they  at  laft  turned  their  backs,  and  fied  for  fafety  to 
the  Citadel,  while  the  Macedonians  entered  by  the  walls.  At 
the  fame  time  alfo  the  Cretan  troops  attacked  the  Elean  mer- 
cenaries with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  they  forced  them 
foon  to  throw  away  their  arms,  and  to  fly  in  great  diforder  :. 
and  having  purfued  them  to  the  very  gate  from  whence  they 
had  made  their  fally,  they  entered  it  together  Vv^ith  them. 
Thus  the  city  was  taken  at  once  in  every  part.  The  Pfophi- 
dians,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  all  into  the  citadel,, 
together  with  Euripidas,  and  the  refl:  that  were  able  to  efcape. 
The  Macedonians,  being  thus  become  the  entire  maflers  of 
the  city,  pillaged  all  the  goods,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the 
houfes.  But  thofe  that  had  retired  into  the  citadel,  being  de- 
ftitute  of  all  fup plies,  refolved  to  prevent  a  worfe  misfortune, 
by  fubmitting  to  the  King.    Having  therefore  difpatched  a 
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Herald,  and  obtained  permiflion  to  make  a  deputation  to  him, 
they  fent  their  chiet  magiftrates  together  with  Eiiripidas,  by 
whofe  means  a  treaty  was  conckided,  in  which  full  fafety  was 
allowed  to  all,  both  citizens  and  ftrangers.  The  deputies  then 
returned,  having  received  orders  from  the  King,  that  they 
fhould  all  fliil  remain  within  the  citadel,  till  the  army  had  left 
the  city  ;  left  the  foldiers,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  fhould  be 
tempted  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  to  infult  and  pillage  them. 

The  King,  being  forced  by  the  fnow,  which  about  this 
time  began  to  fall,  to  remain  for  fome  days  in  Pfophis,  aflem- 
bled  together  the  Achceans,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
ftrength  and  commodious  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  mi<>ht  be  drawn  from  it  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
war.  He  fpoke  largely  alfo  of  the  affedion  and  warm  efleem, 
which  he  had  conceived  for  their  Republick  :  and  added,  that 
he  would  now  give  this  city  to  them  ;  and  that  in  all  future 
times  he  fhould  be  ready  to  employ  his  utmoft  power  to  gra- 
tify their  wiflies,  and  feize  every  occafion  to  advance  their 
interefts.  Alter  this  difcourfe,  which  was  received  by  Aratus 
and  the  Achjeans  with  great  acknowledgements,  he  difmifled 
the  affembly,  and  began  his  march  towards  Lafion.  The 
Pfophidians  then  left  the  citadel,  and  again  took  pofleilion  of 
their  houfes :  and  Euripidas  went  away  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  iEtolia.  The  Achaean  Chiefs  that  were  prefent  in 
the  place,  left  the  care  of  the  citadel  to  Proflaus  of  Sicyon, 
with  a  fufficient  garrifon,  and  appointed  Pythias  of  Pellene  to 
be  Governor  of  the  city.  In  this  manner  was  ended  the  {lege  - 
of  Pfophis. 

The  Eleans  that  were  in  garrifon  at  Lafion,  having  been- 
informed  of  all  the  circumftances  ot  this  con qu eft,  no  fooner 
heard  that  the  Macedonians  were  advancing  faft  towards  them,, 
than  they  immediately  left  the  place:  and  Philip,  being  thu^ 
become  mafter  of  it  upon  his  iirft  approach,  gave  this  city  alio 
to  the  Achaeans,  as  a  farther  teftimonv  of  his  regard  for  their 
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Republick.  He  reftored  Stratus  likewile,  from  whence  the 
Eleans  in  Hke  manner  had  retired,  to  the  people  of  TelphufTa, 
from  whom  it  had  before  been  taken.  He  then  decamped, 
and  arriving  at  Olympia  after  five  days  march,  offered  facri- 
ficc  to  the  Deity  of  the  place,  and  feafted  the  chief  officers  of 
his  army.  And  when  he  had  allowed  three  days  for  the  refrefh- 
ment  alfo  of  the  troops,  he  advanced  farther  into  the  Elean 
territory,  and  having  incamped  near  the  place  called  Artemi- 
fium,  and  from  thence  fent  out  detachments  from  his  army 
to  colled  the  plunder  of  the  country,  he  afterwards  returned 
again  to  Diofcurium. 

While  the  Macedonians  were  employed  in  ravaging  the 
country,  many  of  the  Eleans  fell  into  their  hands,  but  a  much 
greater  number  fled  for  fafety  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
to  places  that  were  not  eafy  to  be  forced.  For  Elea  far  exceeds 
all  the  other  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  both  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  natural  riches  alfo  which  are  there 
produced.  For  there  are  many  among  this  people,  who  are 
ib  fixed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  life,  and  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  abundance  of  which  they  are,  pofleffed,  that  in  the 
courfe  even  of  two  or  three  generations,  they  are  never  known 
to  vifit  the  Capital  of  the  province.  This  affedion  for  the 
country  is  chiefly  nourifbed  by  that  high  regard,  which  by  the 
conftitution  of  their  government  is  fhewn  to  thofe  that  are 
fettled  in  it.  For  juftice  is  adminiftered  among  them  in  every 
diftrid ;  and  great  pains  employed,  that  they  may  always  be 
fupplied  with  all  things  that  are  neceflary  to  life.  The  motive 
that  inclined  their  Legiflators  firfl  to  invent  fuch  laws,  and  to 
give  fuch  attention  to  their  fafety,  feems  partly  to  have  been, 
that  the  province  was  itfelf  of  very  wide  extent ;  but  prin- 
cipally, becaufe  the  inhabitants  lived  in  ancient  times  a  kind 
of  holy  life  ;  when  their  country,  on  account  of  the  Olympic 
Games  that  were  celebrated  in  it,  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  facred  and  inviolable,  and  the  people  all  enjoyed  a  full 
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repofe,  fecure  from  danger,  and  exempted  from  the  miferies 
of  war.   But  afterwards  indeed,  when  the  Arcadians  attempted 
to  take  Lafion  from  them,  with  the  lands  that  lay  round  Pifa, 
the  E leans  were  then  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to 
change  their  former  way  of  life.   And  fince  that  time,  they 
have  not  even  made  the  leaft  attempt  to  reftore  their  country 
to  thofe  privileges,  of  which  they  had  been  fo  long  pofiefied  ; 
but  have  ftill  remained  in  the  condition,  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  that  invafion.    But  certainly  in  this  refpedt 
they  have  been  far  from  (hewing  a  due  regard  to  their  own 
future  interefts.    For  fince  Peace  is  that  blefling,  which  we 
all  implore  the  Gods  to  give  us ;  fince  it  is  that  for  whofe. 
fake  we  bear  to  be  expofed  to  every  danger ;  fince  in  a  word, 
among  all  the  things  that  are  efteemed  good  by  men,  there  is 
none  more  generally  acknowledged  to  deferve  that  name  ;  it 
furely  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  high  degree  of  folly  in  the  con- 
du6l  of  the  Eleans,  to  refufe  an  acquilition  of  fuch  value  and 
importance,  which  they  not  only  might  obtain  from  the  States 
of  Greece  upon  fair  and  honourable  terms,  but  might  hold 
poilefTion  of  it  alfo  to  all  future  times.    Some  perhaps  may 
think,  that  if  this  people  fhould  again  return  to  rheir  former 
life,  they  mufl  be  expofed  to  the  attempts  of  every  enemy, 
that  fhould  be  inclined  to  violate  treaties,  and  to  fall  by  fur- 
prize  upon  their  country.    But  as  this  would  rarely  happen,, 
fo  the  Greeks  alfo  would  all  join  together  to  revenge  the  in- 
fult.     And  with  regard  to  any  private  robberies,  they  might 
at  all  times  be  effedually  fecured  again  ft  them  ;  fince,  by  the 
ht:lp  of  that  abundance  which  the  continuance  of  peace  would 
of  necefTity  beftow,  they  might  with  eafe  maintain  fome  troops 
of  mercenaries,  to  be  employed  as  occafion  fhould  require. 
But  now  from  having  dreaded  dangers  that  Were  never  likely 
to  arrive,  they  expofe  their  goods  to  coiiftant  pillage,  and  their 
country  to  perpetual  war.     I  could  wifli  therefore,  that  thefe 
rerledions  might  raife  in  the  Eleans  an  attention  to  their  proper 
3  .  interefts  ^ 
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intcrefls  ;  "iincc  tliey  never  will  find  a  time  more  favourable 
than  the  prefcnt,  to  recover  again  an  acknowledged  confirma- 
tion of  their  rights,  from  all  the  States  of  Greece. 

But  though  thefe  immunities  have  been  long  fince  loft, 
the.  people  however,  as  we  obferved  before,  ftill  retain  fome 
traces  of  their  ancient  manners,  and  efpecially  of  their  attach- 
ment to  a  country  life.  Upon  the  arrival  therefore  of  Philip 
in  the  province,  great  numbers  of  them  v/ere  taken  prifoners 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  greater  ftill  efcaped  by  flight.  There 
was  a  fortrefs  called  Thalamae,  into  which  the  chief  part  of 
■the  people  had  retired,  together  with  their  goods  and  cattle. 
The  country  round  it  was  only  to  be  entered  by  certain  clofe 
defiles :  and  the  place  itfelf,  befides  that  it  was  difficult  of  all 
accefs,  was  alfo  judged  to  be  impregnable.  But  the  King  being 
informed  of  the  numbers  that  had  Bed  together  to  this  fortrefs, 
refolved  to  attempt  and  hazard  every  thing,  rather  than  leave 
his  work  imperfe6l.  He  ordered  the  mercenaries  therefore 
firft  to  take  poffe-fTion  of  the  poffs  that  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  pafTes.  And  having  left  behind  him  in  the  camp 
his  baggage,  with  the  greater  part  of  all  his  army,  he  then 
marched  through  the  defiles,  with  the  Peltaftse  and  the  light- 
armed  troops,  and  arrived  in  fight  of  the  fortrefs,  without  re- 
fiftance.  The  Eleans,  who  were  wholly  unprepared  to  fuftain 
a  fiege,  and  unpradifed  likewife  in  all  the  art  of  war,  and 
who  at  this  time  had  among  them  great  numbers  of  the  very 
meaneft  of  the  people,  were  ftruck  with  terror  at  his  approach, 
and  immediately  furrendered.  Among  the  prifoners  were  two 
hundred  mercenaries,  which  Amphidamus,  the  Prsetor  of  the 
Eleans,  had  drawn  together  from  different  countries,  and  had 
brought  them  with  him  to  this  place.  The  King,  having 
gained  a  very  great  quantity  of  valuable  goods,  with  more  than 
five  thoufand  flaves,  and  cattle  that  fcarcely  could  be  num- 
bered, returned  again  to  his  camp :  and  from  thence,  becaufe 
the  troops  were  io  incumbered  with  their  booty,  that  they 
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were  wholly  unfit  to  engage  in  any  new  attempt,  ke  direded 
his  route  back  to  Olympia,  and  there  incamped. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


ABOUT  this  time  Apellcs,  who,  among  thofe  that  were 
appointed  by  Antigonus  to  be  the  Guardians  of  young 
Philip,  was  poffefled  of  the  greateft  fway  in  all  the  counfels  of 
the  King,  formed  the  bafe  defign  of  reducing  the  Achaians  to 
the  fame  vile  condition  as  that  to  which  the  people  of  Theflaly 
were  fubjedl.  For  though  the  Theflalians  were  ftill  governed, 
in  appearance,  by  their  own  peculiar  laws,  and  feemed  on  that 
account  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Macedonians,  yet  in  rea- 
lity there  was  no  difference  between  them.  For  both  were 
equally  obliged  to  yield  ftricl  obedience  to  the  Royal  orders, 
and  to  fubmit  without  reludance  to  all  that  was  impofed. 
This  man  then,  having  regulated  his  projed:  in  his  mind,  be- 
gan firfh  to  try  the  tempers  of  the  Achaeans  that  were  now  pre- 
fent  in  the  army.  He  gave  permiflion  to  the  Macedonians, 
to  difpoflefs  them  of  their  Quarters,  and  defraud  them  of  their 
booty.  And  afterwards,  he  ordered  many  to  be  fcourged, 
upon  the  flighteft  pretexts :  and  when  any  of  their  companions 
interpofed  to  fave  them,  or  fhewed  any  refentment  of  this 
treatment,  himfelf  conduced  them  to  prifon.  By  thefe  means 
he  was  perfuaded  that  the  Achaeans  might  infenfibly  be  led  to 
an  entire  and  blind  fubmiffion ;  and  think  nothing  cruel  or 
fevere,  which  at  any  time  they  fhould  be  forced  to  fuffer  by 
order  of  the  King.  And  yet  he  had  feen  not  long  before, 
when  he  was  prefent  in  the  army  of  Antigonus,  that  this  very 
people  expofed  themfelves  to  every  danger,  and  feemed  ready 
to  encounter  every  hardfhip  with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  rather 
than  fall  into  fubjedion  to  Cleomenes.  But  fome  young  Achx- 
ans,  having  run  together  in  a  body,  went  and  difclofed  to 
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Aratus  the  whole  of  this  defign,  Aratus,  wifely  judging  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  defeat  fuch  evils  in  their  firfl:  commence- 
ment, ran  in  hafte  to  Philip.  The  King,  when  he  had  heard 
him,  ordered  the  young  men  to  lay  afide  their  fears ;  affuring 
them,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  fhould  hereafter  happen  :  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  ftridly  forbad  Apelles  to  exadl  any  thing 
from  the  Achaeans,  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  their 
own  Praetor.  In  this  manner  Philip,  by  his  humane  and  gentle 
treatment  of  thofe  that  were  with  him  in  the  camp,  as  well 
as  by  his  courage  likewife  and  adlivity  in  the  field,  not  only 
gained  the  affedions  of  the  foldiers,  but  the  favour  alfo  and 
efleem  of  all  the  people  of  Peloponnefus.  And  indeed  we  can 
fcarcely  find  a  Prince,  more  admirably  formed  by  nature,  with 
all  thofe  talents  that  are  requifite  for  enlarging  conquefts,  and 
fuftaining  the  weight  of  empire.  For  he  was  poffeffed  of  a 
ready  and  clear  difcernment ;  a  happy  memory ;  a  graceful- 
nefs,  that  was  peculiar  to  all  his  aftions ;  with  fuch  a  dignity 
of  afpedl,  as  declared  the  monarch,  and  infpired  refpecl  and 
awe.  His  adlivity  alfo  in  the  field  was  never  wearied,  and  his 
courage  never  daunted.  By  what  means  afterwards  thefe  noble 
qualities  were  all  deftroyed,  and  from  whence  it  happened,, 
that  this  Prince,  from  a  mild  and  gentle  Monarch,  became  at 
laft  a  mercilefs  and  brutal  Tyrant,  cannot  be  explained  in  a 
few  words  only.  We  fhall  take  fome  occafion  therefore  more- 
favourable  than  the  prefent,  to  examine  clofely  into  the  caufes 
that  produced  fo  wonderful  a  change. 

Philip  having  now  decamped,  continued  his  route  from 
Olympia  towards  Pharasa,  and  from  thence  advanced  to  Tei- 
phufTa,  and  afterwards  to  Hera^a.  In  this  place  he  fold  his 
booty and  laid  a  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Alpheus,  with  dcfign 
to  pafs  that  way  into  Triphylia.  About  the  lame  time  Dori- 
machus  the  iEtolian  Prstor,  being  prelTed  by  the  Eleans  to 
fave  their  country  from  deftrudion,  fent  to  their  affiRance  fix 
hundred  ijEtolians  under  the  command  of  Phylidas.  When 
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this  General,  arriving  in  Elea,  had  joined  his  troops  with  the 
forces  that  were  at  that  time  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eleans,  five 
hundred  mercenaries,  a  thoufand  foldiers  of  the  country,  and 
a  body  of  Tarentines,  he  from  thence  direded  his  march  alfo 
towards  Triphylia.  This  country,  which  derives  it's  name 
from  Triphylus  a  native  of  Arcadia,  is  a  part  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  lying  near  the  fea,  between  the  provinces  of  Meffenia 
and  Elea.  It  looks  upon  the  fea  of  Afric  ;  and  is  fituated  in 
the  extremity  of  all  Greece,  on  the  fide  of  the  South -weft. 
The  towns  which  it  contains,  are  Samicum,  Lepreum,  Hy- 
pana,  Typanaea,  Pyrgus,  iEpyum,  Bolax,  StyUagium,  and 
Phrixa.  The  Eleans,  having  forced  thefe  towns  to  fubmit 
to  their  Republick,  added  to  them  not  long  afterwards  Ali- 
phira  likewife  ;  which  ftood  within  the  limits  of  Arcadia, 
and  at  firft  was  fubjedl  to  the  Megalopolitans.  But  Alliadas, 
the  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  in  return  for  fome  perfonal  ad- 
vantaees,  furrendered  it  to  the  Eleans. 

Phylidas,  having  entered  this  country  with  his  army,  fent 
away  the  Eleans  to  Lepreum,  and  the  mercenaries  to  Ali- 
phira ;  while  himfelf  with  the  i^^tolians,  remaining  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tipanaea,  attended  to  the  motions  of  the 
Macedonians.  Philip,  being  now  difincumbcred  of  his  booty, 
pafi^ed  the  Alpheus,  which  flows  clofe  along  the  city  of  Heraea, 
and  diredled  his  route  to  Aliphira.  This  city  is  built  upon  a 
hill,  which  is  on  every  fide  fteep  and  craggy,  and  more  than 
ten  ftadia  in  its  height.  Upon  the  fummit  ftands  the  Citadel, 
and  a  brazen  Statue  alfo  of  Minerva,  of  a  very  uncommon 
fize  as  well  as  beauty.  With  what  dcfign  it  firft  was  wrought, 
and  at  whofe  expence  ;  the  place  from  whence  it  came,  and 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  here  fixed  and  dedicated  ;  are 
things  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  able 
to  explain  with  certainty.  But  all  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Softratus  and  Hecatodorus  j  and  regard  it 
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as  one  of  the  moft  finifhed  pieces,  that  ever  were  produced  by 
thofe  great  Artifts. 

The  King,  having  waited  for  a  day  that  was  ferene  and 
bright,  commanded  the  men  whofe  talk  it  was  to  carry  the 
ladders,  to  advance  firft  from  different  parts,  with  the  mer- 
cenaries in  front  to  cover  them.  The  Macedonians,  divided 
alfo  into  feparate  bodies,  followed  clofe  behind :  and  were  or- 
dered, with  the  reft,  to  afcend  the  hill,  as  foon  as  the  fun 
fhould  begin  to  fhine.  The  troops  advanced  accordingly  with 
great  alacrity  and  vigour :  while  the  Aliphireans  ran  together 
in  crouds  to  every  fide,  from  whence  they  faw  the  Macedo- 
nians ready  to  approach.  At  the  fame  time  the  King,  with  a 
feled  body  of  foldiers,  having  climbed  up  certain  precipices, 
afcended  unperceived  to  the  fuburbs  of  the  Citadel.  The  fig- 
nal  was  now  given  for  the  afiault ;  the  ladders  raifed  againft 
the  walls ;  and  the  troops  began  in  every  part  to  fcale  the  city. 
But  the  King,  having  firft  gained  pofleflion  of  the  fuburbs, 
which  were  left  without  defence,  immediately  fet  fire  to 
them.  When  thofe  therefore,  that  were  employed  in  defend- 
ing the  walls  againft  the  enemy,  faw  what  had  happened,  they 
were  feized  with  confternation  ;  and  began  to  fear,  that  if 
the  Citadel  fhould  be  loft,  there  would  be  then  left  to  them  no 
refource.  They  abandoned  therefore  all  their  pofts,  and  fled 
into  the  Citadel ;  and  thus  the  Macedonians  became  mafters 
of  the  city,  almoft  without  refiftance.  Not  long  afterwards, 
a  deputation  was  fent  alfo  from  the  Citadel  to  the  King,  and 
the  place  delivered  into  his  hands,  on  condition  only  that  the 
people  fhould  be  fafe. 

This  conqueft  ftruck  no  fmall  terror  into  all  the  people  of 
Triphylia  ;  and  forced  them  to  confult  together,  by  what 
meafures  they  might  beft  prcferve  their  country.  About  the 
fame  time  alfo,  Phylidas  led  away  his  troops  from  Typansea, 
and  retired  to  Lepreum  ;  plundering  all  the  province  as  he 
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pafled.  For  this  was  the  reward,  which  the  Allies  of  the 
iEtolians  feldom  failed  to  receive  ;  being  either  deferted  by 
them  in  the  time  of  their  moft  prefTmg  need  ;  or  elfe  pillaged 
and  betrayed  :  and  forced  to  fufFer  from  their  confederates 
and  friends,  fuch  cruel  treatment  as  could  fcarcely  be  exped:ed 
even  from  a  conquering  enemy.  As  foon  therefore  as  the 
King  approached,  the  inhabitants  of  Typanasa  and  of  Hypana 
furrendered  their  cities  to  him.  The  Phialians  alfo,  being 
informed  of  all  that  had  happened  in  Triphyiia,  and  having 
been  long  defirous  to  fhake  off  their  alliance  with  the  ^to- 
lians,  ran  together  in  arms,  and  took  poffefTion  of  the  place 
in  which  the  Polemarchs  were  accuftomed  to  affemble.  There 
were  at  this  time  fome  ^tolian  Pirates  in  Phialia,  who  had 
fixed  their  refidence  in  the  city,  that  from  thence  they  might 
be  able  to  make  incurfions  upon  the  lands  of  the  Meffenians. 
Thefe  men,  upon  the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  commotion,  had 
refolved  to  take  arms  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  by  force.  But 
when  they  faw  that  the  people  all  ran  together  in  crouds,  and 
were  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous  refiftance,  they  abandoned 
their  defign,  and,  having  obtained  conditions  for  their  fafety, 
retired  from  the  place,  carrying  with  them  all  their  baggage. 
The  Phialians  then  fent  fome  deputies  to  Philip,  and  invited 
him  to  take  poffeffion  of  their  city. 

During  the  time  of  this  tranfacStion,  the  inhabitants  of  Le^ 
preum  alfo,  having  pofleffed  themfelves  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  city,  commanded  the  Eleans,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  La~ 
cedajmonians,  who  had  likewife  joined  them,  to  retire  both 
from  the  citadel  and  city.  This  demand  however  was  at  firft 
entirely  flighted.  Phylidas  ftill  kept  his  poft ;  and  was  per- 
fuaded,.  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  deter  the  Lepreates  from 
attempting  any  thing  againft  him.  But  when  he  heard  that 
Taurion,  with  one  part  of  the  Macedonian  forces,  had  already 
gained  poffeffion  of  Phialia,  and  that  the  King  himfelf  was 
advancing  towards  Lepreum  with  the  reft,  he  began  at  once 
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to  lofe  all  hope,  while  the  Lepreates  on  the  contrary  aflumed 
new  confidence.    And  though  there  were  at  this  time  in  the 
place  a  thoufand  E leans,  with  a  thoufand  Pirates  and  JEto- 
lians ;  five  hundred  mercenaries,  and  two  hundred  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  though  the  enemy  were  mafters  of  their  cita- 
del ;  yet  fo  admirable  was  the  fpirit,  and  fiich  the  glorious 
conftancy  of  this  people,  that  they  refolved  on  no  account  to 
yield  to  thefe  invaders,  or  throw  away  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  defend  their  country.   AVhen  Phylidas  therefore  faw  their 
firmnefs,  and  heard  alfo  that  the  Macedonians  were  juft  ready 
to  approach,  he  at  lafl:  left  the  city,  together  with  the  Lacedce- 
monians  and  Eleans.  The  Cretans,  that  had  joined  the  troops 
of  Sparta,  returned  back  again  to  their  own  country  through 
Meflenia  :  while  Phylidas,  with  the  other  forces,  directed  his 
route  towards  Samicum,    The  Lepreates,  having  thus  re- 
covered the  entire  poffeflion  of  their  country,  fent  fome  de- 
puties to  Philip,  and  furrendered  their  city  to  him. 

As  foon  as  the  King  was  informed  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  he 
fent  the  chief  part  of  his  army  away  to  Lepreum,  while  him- 
felf,  with  the  Peltaftae  and  the  light-armed  troops,  purfued 
the  enemy,  and,  falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  made 
himfelf  mafier  of  all  their  baggage.    But  Phylidas,  having 
marched  with  the  greateft  hafte,  efcaped  fafe  to  Samicum. 
Philip  therefore  incamped  before  the  place  ;  and,  when  the 
reft  of  his  forces  had  advanced  from  Lepreum  to  join  him, 
began  to  make  fuch  preparations,  as  threatened  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  profped  of  a  fiege.    But  the  ^Sltolians  and 
Eleans,  being  wholly  unprepared  to  fuftain  a  fiege,  and  hav^- 
ing  nothing,  but  their  hands  only,  to  defend  them,  were 
ftruck  with  terror,  and  offered  to  furrender  upon  terms  of 
fafety :  and  having  obtained  permifiion  to  leave  the  city  with 
their  arms,  they  retreated  to  Elea.    After  this  fuccefs,  the 
neighbouring  cities  all  fent  their  deputies  to  the  King,  and 
fubmitted  to  him  at  difcretion.    1  h::fe  were,  Phrixa,  Stylla- 
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gium,  Epyum,  Bolax,  Pyrgus,  and  Epitalium.  Philip,  having 
thus  in  the  courfe  of  fix  days  only  reduced  the  Vv  hole  province 
of  Triphylia,  returned  again  to  Lepreum.  And  when  he  had' 
firft  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  remain  fteady  in  their  duty, 
and  had  placed  a  garrifon  in  the  citadel,  he  marched  away  to- 
Heraea  with  ail  his  forces,  leaving  to  Ladicus  an  Acarnanian 
the  government  of  Triphylia.  Arriving  at  Hersea,  he  there 
divided  the  booty  among  his  foldiers :  and  having  taken  agaia 
the  baggage,  which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  this  place,  he 
continued  his  route  from  thence  to  Megalopolis,  though  it 
was  now  the  depth  of  winter. 

While  Philip  was  employed  in  reducing  the  cities  of  Tri- 
phylia, Chilon,  a  citizen  of  Lacedaemon,  w^ho  thought  that 
his  birth  had  given  him  the  faireft  title  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Sparta,  being  enraged  that  the  Ephori  had  flighted  his  preten- 
fions,  and  beflowed  that  dignity  upon  Lycurgus,  refolved  to 
raife  fome  diforders  in  the  State.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that 
by  following  only  the  example  of  Cieomenes,  and  tempting 
the  hopes  and  ambition  of  the  multitude  with  the  profpeci  of 
a  new  diviflon  of  lands,  he  fliould  at  once  draw  all  the  people 
to  his  party.  Having  communicated  his  intention  therefore 
to  his  friends,  and  engaged  about  two  hundred  of  them  to 
fhare  in  the  danger  with  him,  he  made  hafte  to  carry  his 
projedl  into  execution.  As  Lycurgus,  and  the  Ephori  who 
had  raifed  him  to  the  kingdom,  were  the  chief  obftacles  to  his 
defign,  it  was  necefTary  that  thefe  fliould  be  firfl:  removed. 
He  took  the  occafion  therefore,  when  the  Ephori  were  at 
flipper,  and  falling  upon  them  by  furprize,  killed  them  at 
their  table.  Thus  that  punifhment  befel  them,  which  was  in 
juftice  due  to  their  late  tranfaclions.  For  whether  wx  con- 
lider  the  hand  by  which  they  fell,  or  the  caufe  that  drew  this 
vengeance  down  upon  them,  they  may  well  be  tkought  to 
Lave  merited  their  fate. 

As  foon  as  this  work  was  finifhed,  Chilon  ran  in  hafte  to- 
wards- 
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wards  the  houfe  of  Lycurgus.  But  though  this  Magiftrate  was 
then  at  home,  he  found  means,  with  the  afTiftance  of  fome 
friends  and  neighbours,  to  retire  unperceived,  and  efcaped 
through  private  roads  to  the  town  that  was  called  Pellene  of 
TripoHs.  Chilon,  having  thus  failed  in  the  chief  and  moft 
important  part  of  his  intended  enterprize,  began  to  lofe  all 
hope.  But  as  there  was  now  no  room  left  to  retreat,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  Forum,  killing  all  his  enemies,  and  calling 
aloud  to  his  friends  to  join  him  ;  inviting  the  people  alfo  to  his 
party,  by  thofe  hopes  and  promifes  that  were  juft  now  men- 
tioned. But  when  the  citizens  were  fo  far  from  fhewing  even 
the  leafl:  regard  to  his  pretenfions,  that  on  the  contrary  they 
began  to  run  together  in  parties  to  oppofe  him,  he  fecretly 
withdrew,  and,  paffmg  through  Laconia,  fled  unattended 
into  the  Achasan  territory.  The  Lacedaemonians,  being  at 
this  time  alfo  terrified  by  the  near  approach  of  Philip, 
removed  all  their  ftores  from  the  open  country  ;  and  aban- 
doned likewife  the  fortrefs  of  Athenaeum  in  the  Megalopolitan 
territory,  having  firfl  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Thus  this  people,  who  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  their 
State  under  the  laws  of  the  wife  Lycurgus,  had  enjoyed  the 
faireft  form  of  government,  and  flourifhed  in  great  ftrength 
I  and  power,  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leudra,  began,  after 
that  period,  gradually  to  decline  from  their  former  fortune, 
and  to  fall  into  contempt  and  ruin.  And  having  long  been 
torn  by  inteftine  tumults  and  commotions,  their  peace  being 
flill  diiliurbed  by  Agrarian  laws,  and  their  citizens  driven  into 
bani/hment,  they  at  lad  were  forced  to  bow  to  a  fuccefTion 
of  fevere  and  haughty  Tyrants,  to  the  time  of  Nabis,  and  to 
yield  to  all  the  miferies  of  the  very  vileft  fervitude ;  thofe, 
who  in  ancient  times  had  been  unable  to  fupport  even  the 
name  of  flavery.  But  there  are  many  who  have  written  very 
copious  accounts  of  the  former  condition  of  this  people,  and 
of  all  their  various  fortunes :  and  with  regard  to  the  changes 
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that  have  happened  to  them,  fince  Cleomenes  firft  fubverted 
the  legal  conftitution  of  the  State,  we  (hall  take  occafion  to 
relate,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Hiftory,  all  thofe  that  were  of 
chiefefl:  note,  and  which  beft  deferve  to  be  remarked. 

Philip  now  decamped  from  Megalopolis,  and  taking  his 
route  through  Tegea,  arrived  at  Argos,  and  paffed  the  reft 
of  the  winter  in  that  city :  having  obtained  among  all  the 
Greeks  the  higheft  admiration  and  efteem,  as  well  from  his 
manners  and  whole  deportment,  as  by  thofe  great  adions  alfo 
which  he  had  now  performed  in  war,  beyond  all  that  could 
be  exped:ed  from  a  Prince  of  fuch  tender  age. 

During  this  time  Apelles,  who  had  not  yet  defifted  from 
his  proje(£t,  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  meafures,  by  which 
he  might  beft  be  able  to  reduce  the  Achaeans  by  degrees 
beneath  the  Macedonian  yoke.    As  he  faw,  that  Aratus  and 
his  Son  were  likely  to  prove  the  greateft  obftacles  in  the  way 
of  this  defign  :  and  that  Philip  was  inclined  to  pay  no  fmall 
regard  to  thefe  two  magiftrates,  efpecially  to  the  eldeft  of 
them,  not  only  becaufe  he  had  ftood  in  high  efteem  and 
favour  with  Antigonus,  and  was  a  man  of  great  authority 
among  the  Achasans,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  his  ready  ta- 
lents and  profound  difcernment  in  all  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment ;  he  judged  it  to  be  in  the  flrft  place  neceflary,  that  he 
fhould  frame  fome  contrivance,  by  which  he  might  deftroy 
their  credit  with  the  King.    With  this  view,  having  made 
inquiry  after  thofe  Achaeans,  who  oppofed  Aratus  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  invited  them  to  come  to  him  from  their  feveral 
cities ;  and  fpared  no  kind  of  pains  or  flattery,  that  might 
win  their  favour,  and  fix  them  in  his  interefts.    He  then  in- 
troduced them  all  to  Philip  ;  having  firft  inftru6led  each  of 
them,  to  infinuate  to  the  King,  that  as  long  as  he  was 
guided  by  the  counfels  of  Aratus,  he  muft  be  forced,  in  all 
things  that  related  to  the  Achseans,  clofely  to  obferve  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  :  but  that  on  the  contrary,  if  he  would 
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fubmit  his  interefts  to  the  care  of  thefe  new  friends,  he  might 
foon,  with  theii'  afliftance,  become  the  mafter  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  govern  the  people  by  his  own  iingle  will.  When 
Apelles  had  thus  far  advanced  in  his  defign,  his  next  care 
was,  to  obtain,  if  it  were  pofTible,  that  one  of  this  faction 
fliould  be  eleded  Praetor  of  the  Achaeans  ;  by  which  means, 
Aratus  would  entirely  be  excluded  from  the  adminiftration  of 
the  State.  As  the  time  therefore  of  the  eledtion  now  drew 
near,  he  prcfTed  the  King,  to  go  himfelf  to  ^gium,  on  pre- 
tence of  marching  that  way  into  Elea.  Philip  yielded  his 
confent  :  and  Apelles,  who  was  likewife  prefent,  partly  by 
the  force  of  threatenings,  and  partly  by  follicitation,  prevailed 
at  laft,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  gained  the 
point  which  he  had  in  view.  For  Eperatus,  a  citizen  of 
Pharas,  was  eleded  Praetor  ;  and  Timoxenus,  fupported  by 
the  intereft  of  Aratus,  was  repulfed. 

From  Egium  the  King  began  his  march,  and  pafling 
through  Patrae  and  Dyme,  arrived  at  Tichos  ;  a  fortrefs, 
fituated  upon  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Dymsean  territory, 
and  which  had  been  taken  by  Euripidas  not  long  before,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  King,  having  refolved  to 
employ  his  utmoft  power  to  recover  again  this  place  for  the 
Dymseans,  incamped  before  it  with  all  his  forces.  But  the 
Eleans  that  were  pofted  in  it,  were  ftruck  with  terror  and 
furrendered.  This  fortrefs  was  of  no  great  {ize,  being  not 
more  than  a  ftadium  and  half  in  it's  circumference.  But  the 
ftrength  of  it  was  confiderable  :  for  the  height  of  the  walls 
was  full  thirty  cubits.  Philip  reftored  the  place  to  the  Dy- 
mseans  ;  and  from  thence  made  incurfions  into  the  Elean  ter- 
ritory. And  having  wafted  all  the  country,  and  gained  a  very 
great  booty,  he  led  his  army  back  again  to  Dyme. 

But  Apelles,  having  thus  far  accomplifhed  his  delign,  and 
obtained  a  Praetor  of  his  own  eledion,  began  now  to  renew 
his  attacks  againft  Aratus,  in  order  wholly  to  remove  him 
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from  the  confidence  of  the  King.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had 
recourfe  to  a  calumny,  which  was  thus  contrived.  When 
Amphidamus  the  Elean  General,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
foner  with  the  reft  that  had  retired  to  Thalams,  was  con- 
duced to  Olympia,  he  employed  the  mediation  of  fome 
friends,  to  procure  admiflion  for  him  to  the  King :  and  when 
he  had  gained  a  time  of  audience,  he  difplayed  in  a  Jong  dif- 
courfe  the  high  authority  and  credit  in  which  he  flood 
among  the  Eleans,  and  affured  the  King,  that  he  could  eafily 
engage  that  people  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Philip, 
being  prevailed  on  by  thefe  promifes,  immediately  releafed 
Amphidamus,  and  fent  him  to  the  Eleans ;  with  orders  to  af- 
fure  them,  that,  if  they  would  embrace  his  friendfhip,  he 
would  reftore  to  them  all  their  prifoners  without  any  ranfom, 
and  fecure  their  province  againft  all  incurfions ;  and  that  they 
ftill  fhould  live  in  perfedl  freedom,  without  garrifon  or  tri- 
bute, and  enjoy  their  own  form  of  government.  But,  how 
generous  foever  and  inviting  thefe  conditions  might  appear, 
the  Eleans  remained  unmoved,  and  rejected  ail  that  was 
propofed. 

Apelles  feized  on  this  refufal,  as  a  proper  ground  for  the 
calumny  which  he  now  contrived,  and  carried  to  the  King. 
He  told  him,  that  it  might  now  be  feen,  how  falfe  were 
thofe  profelTions  of  zeal  and  friendfliip,  with  which  Aratus 
and  his  Son  had  hitherto  deceived  him  :  that  in  their  hearts 
they  were  far  from  being  difpofed  to  favour  his  pretenfions,  or 
promote  the  interefts  of  the  Macedonians :  that  the  averfion, 
which  the  Eleans  had  now  fhcwn  towards  him,  was  folely  to 
be  imputed  to  their  arts  and  management :  that  when  Am- 
phidamus was  fent  from  Olympia  to  EHs  by  the  King,  they 
had  employed  in  fecret  all  their  pains,  to  convince  him,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  that  Philip  fhould  become  the  mafter  of  the  Eleans : 
and  that  from  hence  alone  had  fprung  that  haughtinefs,  and 
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fierce  difdain  with  which  this  people  had  rejected  all  his  of- 
fers, and  had  refolded  to  adhere  to  their  alliance  with  the 
^tolians,  and  ftill  fuftain  the  war  againft  the  Macedonians. 

Philip,  when  he  had  heard  this  accufation,  ordered  Aratus 
and  his  Son  to  be  called  before  him.  Apelles  then  repeated 
in  their  prefence  all  the  charge,  urging  it  againft  them  with 
a  bold  and  threatening  confidence.  And  as  the  King  ftill 
kept  filence,  he  added  ;  that  fince  they  had  fiiewn  themfelves 
fo  thanklefs  and  ungrateful,  and  had  fo  ill  repaid  the  many 
favours  which  they  had  received  from  Philip,  this  Prince  had 
now  refolved  to  call  together  the  Achaean  States,  and,  when 
he  had  explained  to  them  the  motives  of  his  conduft,  to  re- 
turn again  to  Macedon.  But  the  eldeft  Aratus,  beginning 
now  to  fpeak,  befought  the  King,  that  he  would  by  no 
means  judge  with  pafilon,  or  give  a  hafty  credit  to  the  things 
which  he  had  heard,  without  fome  previous  examination  and 
inquiry  :  that  in  every  charge,  efpecially  that  was  directed 
againft  any  of  his  allies  or  friends,  it  was  proper  firft  to  weigh 
the  evidence  with  the  niceft  and  moft  fcrupulous  care  :  that 
fuch  a  condudt  was  not  only  worthy  of  a  Prince,  but  of  the 
laft  importance  alfo,  with  refped:  to  his  own  interefts  and 
advantage.  He  defired  therefore,  that  thofe  who  had  heard 
thefe  matters,  of  which  Apelles  had  accufed  them,  might  be 
called  to  the  prefence  of  the  King  :  that  Apelles  alfo  fhould 
attend,  with  the  perfon  from  whom  he  had  received  his  in- 
formation :  and  in  a  word,  that,  before  any  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Achaean  States,  every  method  fhould  be  tried,  by 
which  it  was  pofiible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Philip 
approved  of  this  advice  ;  and  having  promifed  to  purfue  it,, 
he  then  difmifled  them. 

Some  days  afterwards  had  pafled,  and  Apelles  had  not  yet 
produced  the  proofs  that  were  defired,  when  an  accident  fell 
out,  which  proved  of  great  advantage  to  Aratus.  While  Philip 
was  employed  in  plundering  the  country  of  the  E leans,  this 
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people  having  conceived  fome  fufpicion  of  Amphidamus,  re- 
iblved  to  feize,  and  fend  him  as  a  prifoner  into  -^tolia.  But 
Amphidamus  gained  early  notice  of  their  defign,  and  fled  at 
firft  to  Olympia.  And  being  there  informed  that  the  King 
was  gone  to  Dyme,  to  diftribute  the  booty  among  his  troops, 
he  made  hafte  to  join  him  in  that  city.  As  foon  as  Aratus 
heard,  that  this  General  had  efcaped  from  Elis,  and  was 
arrived  at  Dyme,  being  confcious  of  his  own  innocence,  he 
ran  to  Philip  with  great  alacrity  and  joy,  and  requefted  that 
Amphidamus  might  immediately  be  called  before  him  :  that 
no  one  better  knew  the  grounds  of  the  charge  that  had  been 
brought  againft  him,  than  the  man  who  had  been  a  partner 
in  the  fecret :  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  clearly  was  his 
intereft  to  difclofe  the  truth ;  fince  he  had  now  been  forced  to 
leave  his  country  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  King, 
and  had  no  hopes  of  fafety  but  in  his  protection .  The  King 
confented  to  this  requeft  ;  and  having  ordered  Amphidamus 
to  be  examined  in  his  prefence,  he  found  that  the  accufation 
was  in  all  points  falfe.  From  this  time  therefore,  his  affec- 
tion for  Aratus  every  day  increafed,  and  his  attachment  to 
him  became  ftronger  than  belore ;  while  Apelles  on  the  con- 
trary funk  low  in  his  efteem.  But  his  mind  had  been  now  fo 
long  pofleffed  with  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  Minifter,  that 
it  forced  him  ftill  to  overlook,  upon  many  occafions,  the 
errors  of  his  conduct. 

In  the  mean  while  Apelles,  not  being  in  any  degree  deterred 
by  what  had  happened  from  perlifting  ftill  in  the  fame  defigns, 
made  his  next  attack  againft  Taurion,  who  was  intrufted  with 
the  care  ot  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus.  He  charged  him  how- 
ever with  no  kind  of  crime  ;  but  on  the  contrary  fpoke  largely 
in  his  praife  ;  and  reprefented  to  the  King,  what  great  fervices 
might  be  expedted  from  a  man  of  fuch  abilities,  if  he  were 
prefent  in  the  camp.  But  his  intention  was,  to  beflow  this 
charge  upon  fome  perfon  of  his  own  appointment.    For  tliis 
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is  one  of  thofe  new  methods,  contrived  by  men  of  bad  defigns : 
to  deftroy  the  fortunes  of  their  neighbours,  not  by  detra<5lion, 
but  by  praife.  An  artifice,  replete  with  mahgnant  rancour, 
and  the  bafefl:  treachery:  invented  firfl:  in  the  courts  of 
Princes,  to  be  the  inftrument  of  jealoufy,  and  fordid  avarice; 
and  employed  folely  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  thofe,  who 
{Irive  to  rife  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  He  feized  every  oc- 
cafion  alfo  that  was  offered,  to  cenfure  Alexander,  the  Captain 
of  the  Guards ;  havdng  refolv-ed  to  fill  this  poft  likewife  with 
another  of  his  own  election  ;  and  in  a  word,  to  change,  if 
poiTible,  the  whole  difpofition  which  Antigonus  had  made. 
For  Antigonus,  not  only  while  he  lived,  had  governed  Mace- 
don  and  the  young  Prince  himfelf  with  the  greateft  prudence, 
but  left  behind  him  alfo  at  his  death  fuch  wife  provifions,  as 
feemed  mofl:  proper  to  fecure  the  future  eafe  and  fafety  of  the 
kingdom.  He  explained  to  the  Macedonians  in  his  Will,  the 
meafures  which  himfelf  had  followed  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  prefcribed  the  plan  of  the  adminiftration  for  the 
time  to  come  :  naming  the  perfons  alfo,  to  whom  he  left  the 
condudl  of  the  State,  and  allotting  feverally  to  each  his  proper 
poft ;  that  he  might  thus  cut  ofi  at  once  all  pretence  for  jea- 
loufy,  and  remove  every  incitement  to  fedition.  By  thefe  di- 
redions,  Apelles  was  appointed  Guardian  to  the  Prince; 
Leontius,  General  of  the  Infantry ;  Megaleas,  the  chief  Se- 
cretary ;  Alexander,  Captain  of  the  Guards ;  and  Taurion, 
the  Commander  to  prefide  in  Peloponnefus.  Among  thefe, 
Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  already  in  all  points  devoted  to 
Apelles.  The  great  objedl:  therefore  of  his  prefent  care,  was 
to  remove  Taurion  and  Alexander  from  their  pofts ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  government  would  fall 
into  his  own  hands  entire,  or  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  pof- 
fefted  his  confidence.  And  this  defign  muft  foon  have  been 
accomplillied,  if  he  had  not  raifed  againft  himfelf  an  enemy  in 
Aratus.    But  that  wrong  policy  defeated  all  his  meafures  ;  and 
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drew  after  it  the  punifliment,  that  was  juftly  due  to  his  im- 
prudence and  infatiable  ambition  :  fo  that  within  a  fhort  time 
afterwards,  he  was  himfelf  involved  in  thofe  calamities,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  others.  In  what  manner  this  misfortune 
happened  to  him,  we  fhall  at  prefent  forbear  to  mention, 
having  brought  this  Book  to  it's  conclufion.  But  in  that 
which  follows,  we  fhall  take  occaiion  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  this  event,  with  all  the  circumflances  that  attended  it. 
Philip,  after  thefe  tranfacSlions  which  we  have  now  related, 
returned  to  Argos,  to  pafs  the  winter  there  together  with  his 
friends,  and  fent  the  forces  back  to  Macedon. 
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BOOK  the  Fifth.    CHAP.  I. 

THE  year  of  the  Prastorfhip  of  the  younger  Aratus  was 
jufl:  now  ended  with  the  Riling  of  the  Pleiades  :  for  in 
this  manner  the  Achasans  computed  the  courfe  of  time.  This 
Magiftrate  therefore  refigned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Eperatus.  Dorimachus  was  Praetor  of  the  JEtoVmns.  About 
the  fame  time  Annibal,  as  the  fummer  now  approached, 
having  declared  without  referve  his  intention  to  make  war 
againft  the  Romans,  led  his  forces  from  New  Carthage,  pafled 
the  Iberus,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Italy :  while  the 
Romans  fent  on  their  part  Tiberius  Sempronius  with  an  army 
into  Afric,  and  Publius  Cornelius  into  Spain.  At  the  fame 
time  alfo  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  who  both  claimed  the 
fovereignty  of  Coelefyria,  having  loft  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
fettle  their  pretenfions  by  embaffies  or  treaties,  prepared  to  end 
the  difpute  by  arms. 

Philip,  beginning  now  to  be  in  want  both  of  provifions 
Vol.  I.  3  L  -  and 
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and  of  money  to  fupport  his  troops,  defired  the  Achasan  Ma- 
giftrates  to  give  orders  for  afTembhng  the  Council  of  the  States. 
But  when  thefe  were  met  together  at  ^gium,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Rcpublick,  the  King,  perceiving  that  Aratus, 
ftung  with  the  difgrace  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
eledion  through  the  bad  practices  of  Apelles,  was  inclined  ra- 
ther to  oppofe  than  advance  his  fervice,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand,  Epcratus  was  by  nature  deflitute  of  all  thofe  talents 
that  are  requilite  for  the  condudl  of  affairs,  and  was  alfo  held 
in  great  contempt  by  all,  was  then  fully  fenfible  of  the  folly 
of  thofe  meafures,  which  Apelles  and  Leontius  had  engaged 
him  to  purfue,  and  refolved  to  recover  again  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  Aratus.    He  prevailed  therefore  with  the  Ma- 
giflrates  to  remove  the  Affembly  of  the  States  to  Sicyon  ;  and 
having  there  addreffed  himfelf  in  private  both  to  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Aratus,  and  charged  Apelles  with  the  blame 
of  all  that  had  been  tranfaded,  he  preffed  them  to  refumc 
their  former  fentiments.    To  this  requeft  they  both  readily 
confented  ;  and  the  King,  through  their  pains  and  influence, 
obtained  afterwards  from  the  Affembly  the  full  accomplifh- 
ment  of  all  that  he  defired.    For  by  the  decree  that  now  was 
made,  the  States  engaged  to  pay  to  him  fifty  Talents,  on  the 
day  when  he  fliould  firil  begin  his  march ;  to  furnifh  three 
months  ftipend  for  the  troops,  with  ten  thoufand  meafures  of 
corn ;  and  to  pay  alfo  feventeen  Talents  monthly,  during  his 
ftay  in  Peloponnefus.    After  thefe  refolutions,  the  Affembly 
feparated  ;  and  the  Achsans  returned  again  to  their  feveral 
cities. 

'i'he  King,  when  he  had  drawn  all  the  troops  together  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  had  held  a  confultation  with  his 
friends,  refolved  now  to  carry  on  the  war  by  fea.  For  as  by 
this  method  he  might  himfelf  be  able  to  fall  fuddenly  upcn 
his  enemies  from  every  fide ;  fo  thefe  on  the  other  hand  mufi: 
wholly  lofe  the  power  of  fending  any  aiTiflance  to  each  other  ; 
fep.ai  atcd,  as  they  were,  in  remote  and  diftant  provinces,  and 
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alarmed  by  apprehenfions  for  their  own  particular  fafetr, 
againft  an  enemy  to  whofe  motions  they  would  then  be  Gran- 
gers, and  whofe  defcent  upon  their  country  might  be  mace 
with  no  lefs  celerity  than  fecrecy :  for  the  people,  againik 
whom  he  was  now  engaged,  were  the  iSltolians,  the  Laced'^^Y 
monians,  and  the  Eleans.  Being  fixed  therefore  in  this  dc- 
lign,  he  drew  together  to  Lechceum  all  the  veOels  that  be- 
longed to  the  Achasans,  together  with  his  own  j  and  gave 
orders  that  the  foldiers  fiiould  be  employed  continually  in  the 
exercife  of  the  oar.  The  Macedonians  fubmitted  to  the  tafic 
with  the  greatefl:  promptnefs  and  alacrity.  For  thcfe  troops, 
whofe  courage  in  the  field  ftands  firm  againfi:  every  danger, 
are  not  lefs  ufeful  and  intrepid  upon  the  fea,  whenever  occafion 
demands  their  fervice.  Adive  alfo,  and  inured  to  the  per- 
petual toil  of  digging  trenches,  and  of  fortifying  camps,  they 
rejed;  no  kind  of  m.ilitary  labour ;  but  are  on  the  contrary,  as 
Hefiod  writes  of  the  ^acids,  "  more  pleafed  with  Batdes 
than  wdth  Feafts." 

But  while  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  thus  hufy  in 
completing  all  the  naval  preparations,  Apelles,  perceiving  that 
the  King  was  no  longer  governed  by  him  as  before,  and  being 
unable  to  fupport  the  lofs  of  his  authority,  formed  fecretly  an 
engagement  with  Leontius  and  Megalcas,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  thcfe  two,  flill  remaining  near  the  King,  fhould 
be  ready,  as  occafion  ferved,  to  fruftrate  all  his  counfels,  and 
obfi:ru(5l  his  meafures ;  and  that  himfelf  in  the  mean  while 
would  go  to  Chalcis,  and  take  care  to  flop  all  fupplies,  that 
were  expelled  to  come  that  way.  When  this  wicked  projed: 
was  thus  concerted,  Apelles,  having  by  fome  falfe  pretences 
obtained  permifiion  to  depart,  went  accordingly  to  Chalcis : 
and  there,  with  the  help  of  that  authority,  which  had  grown 
from  his  former  credit  with  the  King,  he  fo  well  performed 
his  part  in  this  bafe  and  treacherous  engagement,  that  Philip 
was  at  laft  reduced  to  an  entire  want  of  ncceflaries,  and  forced 
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even  to  fet  his  Plate  in  pawn,  in  order  to  procure  a  fubfift- 
ence  from  it. 

As  foon  as  the  fleet  was  ready,  and  the  troops  all  perfect 
in  their  exercife,  the  King,  having  firft  diftributed  fome  corn 
and  money  among  his  army,  failed  out  to  fea,  and  arrived  in 
two  days  at  Patr«.  The  forces  that  were  with  him  were  fix 
thoufand  Macedonians,  and  twelve  hundred  mercenaries. 
About  the  fame  time,  Dorimachus,  the  ^Etolian  Prstor,  fent 
away  five  hundred  Neocretans,  under  the  command  of  Age- 
laus  and  Scopas,  to  the  aflift-ance  of  the  Eleans.  The  Eleans 
alfo,  being  apprehenfive  that  Philip  would  attempt  to  beflege 
Cyllene,  drew  together  fome  troops  of  mercenaries ;  trained 
the  forces  of  the  country;  and  fortified  the  place  with  care. 
Pliilip  therefore,  having  been  informed  of  all  thefe  prepara- 
tions, refolved  to  leave  in  Dyme  the  Achaean  mercenaries  with 
the  Cretans ;  fome  Gallic  Horfe  ;  and  two  thoufand  men, 
feleded  from  the  infantry  of  the  Achaeans :  as  well  to  fupport 
himfelf,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  it,  as  to  cover  and 
fecure  the  country  againft  the  attempts  of  the  Eleans.  And 
having  fent  his  orders  to  the  Meflenians,  the  Epirots,  Acarnani- 
ans,  and  to  Scerdilaidas,  that  they  fhould  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  their  veflels,  and  join  him  at  Cephallenia,  he  then 
failed  away  from  Patras  to  that  ifland  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  cafl:  anchor  near  a  little  town  called  Proni.  But  becaufe 
the  country  round  it  was  clofe  and  difficult,  and  the  place 
not  eafy  to  be  invefted,  he  continued  his  courfe  forwards  to 
Palasa,  and  perceiving  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  was  full  of 
corn,  and  promifed  a  plentilul  fubfiftence  to  his  army,  he 
difembarked  all  his  forces,  and  there  incamped.  And  having 
drawn  his  fhips  to  land,  and  thrown  up  an  intrenchment 
round  them,  he  fent  away  the  troops  to  gather  in  the  corn  ; 
while  himfelf  furveyed  the  city  from  every  fide,  in  order  to 
difcover  in  what  manner  he  might  beft  advance  his  works, 
and  plant  his  machines  againft  it :  defigning,  when  the  allies 
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had  joined  him,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to  become  mafler  of 
the  place.  For  by  this  coiiqiieft,  as  the  ^roUans  would  on 
the  one  hand  be  deprived  of  a  place  that  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  ;  fince  their  cuftom  was,  to  make  defcents 
from  hence,  in  Cephallenian  veflels,  upon  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Acarnania,  and  Epirus :  fo  on  the  otlier  hand,  the 
King  and  his  allies,  when  they  had  gained  this  poft,  might 
fall  with  great  advantage  upon  the  country  of  their  enemies. 
For  Cephallenia  lies  oppofite  to  the  Corinthian  Gulph,  ex- 
tending towards  the  fea  of  Sicily.  It  joins  clofely  upon  the 
north  and  weftern  coafts  of  Feloponnefus,  being  neareft  to 
Elea ;  and  looks  alfo  towards  the  fouth  and  weftern  fides  of 
Epirus,  Acarnania,  and  ^Etolia.  The  King  therefore,  per- 
ceiving that  the  ifland  was  fituated  with  fo  great  advantage,  as 
well  for  aflembling  the  allies,  and  covering  all  their  lands  from 
infult,  as  for  invading  alfo  the  provinces  of  the  enemy,  was 
impatient  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  it.  And  becaufe  Palasa 
was  almoft  every  way  fecured  by  precipices,  or  the  fea ;  and 
was  only  to  be  approached  by  a  fmall  and  narrow  Plain,  that 
looked  towards  Zacynthus ;  he  refolved  to  advance  his  works 
upon  that  fide  only,  and  to  fix  there  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
the  fiege. 

While  Philip  was  thus  employed,  in  forming  the  meafurea 
that  were  neceffary  for  the  attack,  he  was  joined  by  fifteen 
vefTels,  fent  by  Scerdilaidas ;  who  was  prevented  from  fending 
any  greater  number,  by  fome  commotions  that  had  happened 
in  Illyria,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  country.  The  Epirots  alfo 
joined  him,  together  with  the  Acarnanians,  and  Meffenians. 
For  as  Phigalea  now  was  taken  from  the  ^tolians,  the  Meffe- 
nians had  no  longer  any  pretence  for  refufing  their  afiiftance 
in  the  war. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  fiege,  and  the  Baliflie 
and  the  Catapults  difpofed  in  every  place,  from  whence  they 
might  with  befl  fuccefs  repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the 
2  . ,  king, 
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King,  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  to  be  flrenuous  in 
their  duty,  ordered  them  to  approach  the  walls,  and  to  open 
a  mine,  under  cover  of  the  machines.   The  Macedonians  pur- 
sued their  tafk  with  fo  great  diligence  and  ardour,  that  the 
walls  were  in  a  fhort  time  undermined  to  the  length  of  about 
five  hundred  feet.     Philip  then  approached  the  city,  and 
preffed  the  inhabitants  to  accept  conditions  from  him.  And 
-when  his  offers  were  rejected,  he  fet  fire  to  the  timber  tliat 
fupported  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  undermined.  The 
wall  immediately  fell  down ;  and  the  Peltaftas,  who  were 
commanded  by  Leontius,  being  divided  into  cohorts,  were 
ordered  to  force  their  way  through  the  breach,  and  to  florm 
the  city.    But  this  General,  remembering  the  engagement 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  Apelles,  though  three  young 
foldiers  had  already  pafied  the  breach,  flopped  them  from  ad- 
vancing, and  would  not  fuifer  the  city  to  be  taken.    And  as 
he  had  before  corrupted  alfo  the  chief  among  the  officers,  and 
bimfelf  at  this  time  likewife,  inflead  of  leading  on  the  troops 
v/ith  vigour  to  the  charge,  appeared  flruck  with  confternation, 
and  fpread  his  fears  into  the  reft,  the  Macedonians  were  at 
Jafl:  repulfed,  though  they  might  without  much  difficulty  have 
made  thcmfelves  maflers  of  the  place.    The  King,  when  he 
perceived  the  cowardice  of  the  Generals,  and  that  many  of 
the  foldiers  alfo  were  difabled  by  their  wounds,  was  forced  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  to  deliberate  with  his  friends  concerning 
the  meafures  that  were  next  to  be  purfued. 

About  this  time,  Lycurgus  entered  the  province  of  MefTenia 
with  an  army ;  wliile  Dorimachus,  with  one  half  of  the  ^to- 
lian  forces,  made  an  incurfion  alfo  into  ThefTaly  :  being  per- 
fuaded  that  by  this  diverfion,  they  fl^ould  draw  away  the  Ma- 
cedonians from  Pala:a.  The  Acarnanians  and  MefTenians, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy  towards  them,  fent 
fomiC  deputies  to  the  King,  and  intreated  him  to  raife  the 
fiege.  'rhe  Acarnanians  prefixed  him  to  remove  the  war  at 
once  into  ^tolia,  and  thus,  by  wafting  all  the  country, 
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which  was  now  left  without  defence,  to  conftrain  Dorimachus 
to  return  again,  before  he  had  entered  Macedon.  The  MefTe- 
nians  on  the  other  hand  importuned  him  with  no  lefs  earneft- 
nefs,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  their  country  ;  reprefenting 
to  him,  that  as  the  Etelian  winds  had  now  begun  to  blow,  he 
might  pafs  in  one  day's  failing  from  Cephallenia  to  Mefleni'a, 
and  fall  upon  Lycurgus,  before  he  could  receive  any  notice  of 
his  approach.  This  was  the  advice  which  was  urged  by  Gor- 
gus,  the  chief  of  the  Meffenian  Deputies.  Leontius  alfo,  pur- 
fuing  ftill  his  firft  defign,  fupported  it  with  ^11  his  ftrength : 
being  well  afTured  that  no  meafures  could  more  efFedually 
obflrud:  the  progrefs  of  the  war.  For  it  was  eafy-  indeed  to 
tranfport  the  army  to  Meffenia :  but  it  was  not  poflible  to  re- 
turn again  till  the  feafon  of  thefe  winds  was  pafTed.  The  Mace- 
donians therefore,  confined  within  the  limits  of  that  province, 
muft  have  been  forced  to  wafte  the  whole  fummer  in  inadion  ; 
while  the  iEtolians  on  the  other  hand  might  have  plundered 
Theffaly  and  Epirus,  and  deftroyed  all  the  country  at  their 
leifure.  So  pernicious  were  the  counfels,  which  thefe  men 
recommended  to  the  King. 

But  Aratus,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  this  fentiment;  and 
advifed  the  King  to  advance  without  delay  into  ^tolia  ;  fince, 
while  Dorimachus  was  abfent  with  the  forces,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  run  through  all  the  province,  and  to  plunder  it  without 
refiftance.  Philip,  who  before  was  much  difTatisfied  with 
Leontius,  on  account  of  his  ill  condud:  in  the  fiege,  and  who 
began  alfo  to  fufped  feme  treachery,  from  the  advice  which 
this  Minifler  had  fo  warmly  urged  with  refpedl  to  the  courfe 
that  was  now  mod  proper  to  be  taken,  refolved  to  yield  to 
the  opinion  of  Aratus.  He  fent  orders  therefore  to  Eperatus, 
that  he  fhould  draw  together  the  Achiean  forces,  and  march 
to  the  afTiPcance  of  the  MeiTenians :  while  himfelf  fleered 
away  from  Cephallcni'^  with  the  fleet  ;  and,  after  two  days 
failing,  arrived  at  Lencas  in  tlie  night.  From  thence,  having 
before  made  all  things  ready  for  his  defign,  he  palled  his  vefTels 
5  over 
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over  the  neck  of  land  called  Diorydus,  into  the  Ambracian 
Gulph,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  flows  from  the  fea 
of  Sicily,  and  enters  far  into  the  inland  parts  of  Acamania.  He 
then  fleered  his  courfe  up  the  Gulph  ;  and  arriving  at  Lim- 
n^a  before  break  of  day,  gave  orders  that  the  foldiers  fhould 
take  their  ufual  repaft,  and  leave  behind  them  likewife  all 
their  heavy  baggage,  that  they  might  not  be  incumbered  in 
their  march.  He  called  together  alfo  all  the  Guides ;  and 
informed  himfelf  with  great  exadinefs  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  ftrength  and  fltuation  of  the  neighbour- 
in^  cities. 

In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  Ariftophantus  the  Praetor  of 
the  Acarnanians,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  country.  For  the 
people  of  this  province  had  long  wifhed  with  the  greatefl:  ear- 
neftnefs  for  fome  occaflon  to  revenge  the  infults  which  they 
had  in  former  times  received  from  the  iEtolians.  As  foon 
therefore  as  the  King  arrived,  they  all  took  arms :  not  thofe 
alone  that  were  obliged  to  it  by  the  laws ;  but  many  alfo  of 
the  older  men,  whofe  age  had  exempted  them  from  fervice. 
The  EpirotSj  who  had  alfo  been  expofed  to  the  fame  injurious 
treatment  from  the  ^tolians,  were  on  their  part  animated 
likewife  with  the  fame  refentment.  But  becaufe  the  arrival 
of  the  King  was  fudden,  and  their  country  alfo  of  great  extent, 
they  wanted  the  leifure  that  was  neceffary  for  aflembling  toge- 
ther the  forces  of  the  province.  With  regard  to  the  ^tolians, 
Dorimachus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  taken  with 
him  one  half  of  their  troops  ;  being  perfuaded  that  the  refl: 
would  be  fufEcient  to  defend  the  country,  in  his  abfence, 
againft  all  furprize. 

The  King,  having  left  his  baggage  behind  him  with  a  pro- 
per guard,  began  his  march  from  Limnsa,  in  the  evening  ; 
and  when  he  had  gained  the  diflance  of  about  fixty  fladia,  he 
ordered  the  troops  to  take  their  flipper  :  and  having  allov/ed  a 
fhort  time  for  their  repofe,  he  again  fet  forwards,  and  continuing 
his  march  all  night,  arrived  before  break  of  day  upon  the  river 
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Achelous,  between  Stratus  and  Conope.    His  intention  was, 
to  fall  fuddenly  upon  the  place  called  Thermum,  before  the 
inhabitants  could  be  able  to  receive  the  news  of  their  approach. 
Leontius  clearly  faw,  that  this  defign  muft  inevitably  be  attend- 
ed with  fuccefs,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would 
be  vain  and  ufelefs.    For  befides  that  the  arrival  of  the  Mace- 
donians was  fo  quick  and  unexpected,   the  ^tolians  alfo, 
having  never  entertained  the  leaft  fufpicion,  that  the  King 
would  throw  himfelf  with  fo  great  confidence  into  the  very 
middle  of  a  country  that  was  ftrong  and  difHcult,  were  wholly 
unprepared  to  refifl:  a  danger,  of  which  they  had  conceived 
no  apprehenfions.    Refledling  therefore  upon  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances,  and  being  conftant  to  the  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  Apelles,  he  prefTed  the  King  to  incamp 
upon  the  river  Achelous,  that  the  troops,  who  had  marched 
all  night,  might  enjoy  fome  reft,  and  be  recovered  again  from 
their  fatigue.    His  intention  was,  that  the  j^ltolians  might 
from  thence  gain  time  to  make  the  preparations  that  were 
neceflary  for  their  defence.    But  Aratus  on  the  other  hand, 
well  knowing  how  foon,  in  all  fuch  enterprizes,  the  favour- 
able moment  might  be  irrecoverably  loft,  and  perceiving  alfo 
that  the  purpofe  of  Leontius  was  plainly  to  obftrutS  the 
progrefs  of  the  war,  urged  the  King  to  proceed  without  de- 
lay, and  not  fufFer  the  occafion  to  efcape.    Philip,  who  was 
already  much  difpleafed  with  the  whole  conduct  of  Leontius, 
approved  of  this  advice ;  and  having  pafled  the  river,  con- 
tinued his  route  in  hafte  towards  Thermum,  burning  and  de- 
ftroying  the  country  as  he  marched.     Leaving  on  the  left 
hand  Stratus,  Theftia,   and  Agririium ;  and  on  his  right, 
Conope,  Lyfimachia,  Trichonium,  and  Phceteum ;  he  arrived 
at  a  town  called  Metapa,  which  was  fituated  in  the  entrance 
of  thofe  pafTes,  that  led  along  the  lake  Trichonis,  and  was 
diftant  from  Thermum  about  flxty  ftadia.   The  iEtolians  fled 
from  the  place,  upon  his  approach,  and  the  King  pofted  in 
it  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  ;  as  well  to  cover  his  entrance. 
Vol.  L  3  M  ^  as 
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as  to  fecure  alfo  his  retreat  back  again  through  the  pafies. 
For  the  country  that  lay  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  was 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  covered  all  with  woods,  fo  that 
the  pafTage  through  it  was  extremely  clofe  and  difficult.  Philip 
entered  the  defiles ;  placing  in  his  Van  the  mercenaries,  be- 
hind thefe  the  Illyrians,  and  after  them  the  foldiers  of  the 
Phalanx.  The  Cretans  clofed  the  rear.  The  Thracians  and 
the  light-armed  forces  were  difpofed  upon  the  Right,  and 
marched  with  equal  pace,  but  at  fome  diftance  from  the  main 
body.  The  Left  w^as  covered  by  the  lake,  to  the  length  of 
thirty  ftadia.  Having  gained  the  end  of  the  defiles,  they  came 
to  a  village  that  was  called  Pamphia.  The  King,  when  he 
had  poflcd  a  body  of  troops  in  this  place  alfo,  continued  his 
march  forwards  towards  Thermum,  through  a  road  that  was 
not  only  very  fteep  and  rough,  but  furrounded  on  all  fides 
likewife  by  lofty  precipices,  fo  that  in  many  parts  it  was  not 
to  be  pafled  without  great  danger.  The  whole  height  alfo  of 
the  afcent  was  alraofl;  thirty  ftadia.  But  the  Macedonians  pur- 
fued  their  way  with  fo  great  diligence  and  vigour,  that  they 
foon  gained  the  fummit,  and  arrived  at  Thermum,  while  it 
was  yet  full  day.  The  King  fixed  his  camp  near  the  city,  and 
from  thence  fent  away  the  troops  to  ravage  all  the  villages, 
and  neighbouring  plains.  They  pillaged  the  houfes  of  the  city 
hkewife ;  which  were  not  only  filled  with  corn,  and  every 
kind  of  neceflaries,  but  with  great  quantities  of  rich  and  coftly 
furniture.  For  as  this  was  the  place,  in  which  the  ^Etolians 
celebrated  every  year  their  Games  and  Markets,  and  held  alfo 
their  Afiemblies  for  electing  Magiftrates,  they  always  laid  up 
in  it  the  moft  valuable  of  ail  their  goods,  for  the  ufe  of  thefe 
folemnities,  and  the  more  fplendid  reception  of  their  guefts. 
They  were  perfuaded  hkewife,  that  their  riches  could  no  where 
be  depofited  in  a  place  of  greater  fafety.  For  fuch  was  the 
ftrength  and  fituation  of  this  city,  that  it  was  confidered  as 
the  Citadel  of  all  JEtoYia..  And  indeed,  before  this  time,  no 
cn^my  had  ever  ventured  to  approach  it.  The  long  peace  alfo, 
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which  the  country  had  enjoyed,  had  afforded  both  the  leifure 
and  the  means  to  heap  together  all  that  various  wealth  and 
plenty,  which  now  filled  the  houfes  that  were  round  the 
temple,  and  all  the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  Macedonians,  having  gained  an  immenfe  booty  in  the 
evening,  repofed  themfelves  in  their  tents.  On  the  following 
day,  they  felecled  from  the  plunder  whatever  was  of  greateft 
value,  and  mofi:  eafy  to  be  removed  ;  and  burned  the  reft  in 
heaps  betore  the  camp.  They  took  likewife  all  the  arms  that 
were  fixed  round  the  porticoes  of  the  temple,  and,  referving 
the  moft  fplendid  of  them  as  their  prize,  exchanged  fome 
others  alfo  for  their  own.  The  reft,  which  were  in  number 
more  than  fifteen  thoufand,  were  all  confumed  in  fire.  Thus 
far  nothing  had  been  done,  that  was  contrary  to  juftice,  or 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  war.  But  what  cenfure  muft  we 
pafs  on  that  vi^hich  followed  ?  Urged  by  the  remembrance  of 
thofe  cruel  ravages,  which  the  ^tolians  had  committed  at 
Dium  and  Dodona,  they  now  fet  fire  to  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple,  and  deftroyed  the  Votive  Offerings  :  among  which 
there  were  fome,  that  were  the  work  of  moft  exquifite  art, 
and  finifhed  at  a  great  expence.  Nor  were  they  fatisfied  vvith 
burning  the  roofs  only  of  the  facred  edifice  ;  but  even  razed 
the  temple  to  the  ground.  They  threw  dovv-n  alfo  all  the  Sta- 
tues, which  were  not  fewer  than  two  thoufand ;  breaking 
many  of  them  in  pieces ;  and  fparing  thofe  alone,  that  bore 
the  names,  or  the  refemblance,  of  the  Gods.  They  then 
wrote  upon  the  walls  that  celebrated  Verfe,  which  was  one  of 
the  firft  productions  of  the  dawning  genius  of  Samus  the  Son 
of  Chryfogonus,  who  was  the  fofter -brother  of  the  King  : 

Remember  Dium  :  thence  this  Shaft  was  fped. 

The  King  himfelf,  and  thofe  that  were  about  him,  promoted 
all  this  violence  with  a  kind  of  frantick  zeal  and  fury  :  being 
perfuaded,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  juft  and  fuitable  rcta- 
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liation  and  revenge,  for  thofe  impieties  which  the  -ffitoHans 
had  before  committed.  But  in  my  judgement,  their  conduct 
upon  this  occafion  is  very  greatly  to  be  blamed.  Whether 
my  fentiments  are  juft  or  not,  may  be  judged  from  thofe 
examples,  which  may  be  found  in  the  fame  Royal  Houfe  of 
Macedon.  When  Antigonus,  after  he  had  defeated  Cleo- 
menes  in  battle,  and  forced  him  to  leave  his  kingdom,  be- 
came mafter  of  Sparta,  fo  that  the  city  and  the  vanquifhed 
citizens  were  wholly  in  his  power  ;  he  was  fo  far  from  treat- 
ing them  with  any  kind  of  rigour  or  feverity,  that  on  the 
contrary  he  eftablifhed  them  again  in  perfed;  freedom,  and 
reftored  to  them  their  laws  and  ancient  government :  and 
when  he  had  difplayed  his  generofity  and  clemency,  as  well 
in  many  particular  inftances,  as  in  the  favours  alfo  which  he 
conferred  in  general  upon  their  State,  he  returned  back  to 
Macedon.  From  this  conduct,  he  was  then  called  the  Bene- 
fadlor,  and  after  his  death,  the  Preferver  of  that  people  ;  and 
gained  immortal  fame  and  honour,  not  only  among  the  La- 
cedaemonians, but  from  all  the  States  of  Greece.  That  Philip 
alfo,  who  firft  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Macedonian  Em- 
pire, and  fpread  wide  the  fplendour  of  this  Houfe,  when  he 
had  defeated  the  Athenians  in  the  Fight  of  Chasronea,  ob- 
tained much  more  by  his  humane  and  gentle  conduct  after 
the  vidory,  than  he  had  gained  by  his  arms.  For  by  thefe, 
he  fubdued  indeed  the  enemies  that  were  in  arms  againft  him  : 
but  by  his  gentlenefs  and  moderation  he  vanquifhed  all  the 
Athenians,  and  forced  Athens  itfelf  to  receive  his  laws.  In- 
ftead  of  making  his  refentment  the  rule  and  meafure  of  his 
conquefts,  he  on  the  contrary  purfued  his  victories  no  longer, 
than  till  he  had  found  a  fair  occafion  to  difplay  his  clemency 
and  his  love  of  virtue.  He  reftored  the  prifoners  therefore 
without  any  ranfom  :  allowed  the  rites  of  funeral  to  the 
foldiers  that  had  fallen  in  battle,  fent  Antipater  to  Athens 
with  their  bones  ;  and  gave  habits  alfo  to  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  that  were  releafed.  And  thus,  by  his  wife  and  dexterous 
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condud,  he  accomplifhed  with  a  fmall  expence  the  greateft 
purpofes.  For  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Athenians  was  fo 
perfedlly  fubdued  by  this  generous  treatment,  that  from  ene- 
mies, they  were  changed  at  once  into  the  moft  zealous  and 
hearty  friends,  ready  to  favour  all  his  interefts,  and  to  aiTift 
in  all  his  defigns.  What  again  was  Alexander's  condud-  upon 
a  like  occafion  ?  Incenfed  as  he  was  in  fo  high  a  degree 
againft  the  people  of  Thebes,  that  he  ordered  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  fold  for  flaves,  and  the  city  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  yet  fo  far  was  he  from  neglecting  that  duty  which  he 
owed  the  Gods,  that  on  the  contrary  he  employed  the  greateft 
care,  that  no  offence  fhould  be  committed,  even  through  ac- 
cident, againft  the  temples,  or  other  confecrated  places.  At 
the  time  of  his  expedition  likewife  into  Alia,  to  revenge  the 
atrocious  infults  which  the  Perfians  had  committed  againft  the 
States  of  ^Greece,  he  puniflied  the  people  indeed  with  fuch  fe- 
verity  as  their  crimes  demanded  ;  but  fpared  the  places  that 
were  dedicated  to  the  Gods ;  though  the  Perfians  on  the  con- 
trary, when  they  invaded  Greece,  had  made  all  thefe  the  fpecial 
objects  of  their  rage. 

Such  then  was  the  condudl,  which  Philip  fhould  have  kept 
continually  in  view  ;  and  have  made  it  clear  to  all  mankind, 
that  he  inherited  not  the  kingdom  only,  but  the  generous 
difpofition  alfo,  and  heroick  greatnefs  of  his  anceftors.  But 
though  he  at  all  times  employed  great  pains,  that  men  fhould 
know  that  he  was  allied  in  blood  to  Alexander  and  to  Philip, 
he  never  fhewed  the  leaft  follicitude  to  emulate  their  virtues. 
His  reputation  therefore,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  was  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  fame  which  thofe  Princes  had  enioyed,  as  his 
manners  and  his  life  were  different.  This  difference  was 
clearly  feen  in  the  inftance  of  his  prefent  condudl.  Blinded 
by  refentment,  he  thought  it  no  crime  to  repay  the  devafta- 
tions,  which  the  ^tolians  had  committed,  with  the  like  im- 
pious outrages,  and  thus  to  remedy  one  evil  by  another.  In 
every  place,  and  upon  every  occafion,  he  was  eager  to  re- 
proach 
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proach  Dorimachus  and  Scopas,  with  all  the  violence  and 
horrid  facrilege,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  at  Dium  and 
Dodona :  but  feemed  never  to  have  apprehended,  that  while 
he  was  purfuing  the  fame  impious  courfe,  the  fame  cenfure 
likewife  muft  fall  upon  himfelf  For  though  by  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  war,  it  is  not  only  jufl:  but  necefl'ary,  to  deftroy  cita- 
dels and  cities,  iliips  and  harbours,  the  fruits  alfo  of  a  coun- 
try with  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  weaken  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  our  enemies,  and  to  encreafe  our  own  ;  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  when  men  extend  their  fury  to  thofe  objeds, 
whofe  deRruction  neither  can  procure  the  leaft  advantage  to 
themfelves,  nor  any  way  difabie  their  opponents  from  carry- 
ing on  the  war  againfl:  them  ;  when  they  burn  efpecially  the 
temples  of  the  Gods,  break  all  their  Statues,  and  deftroy  their 
Ornaments  ;  what  muft  we  fay  of  fuch  a  condu(5i:,  but  that 
it  is  the  mere  effect  of  an  entire  depravity  of  manners,  the 
work  of  fenfelefs  rage  and  madnefs  ?  For  the  defigrn  of  makino- 
Vv'ar,  among  thofe  at  leaft  that  are  of  virtuous  difpofition,  is 
by  no  n:ieans  to  exterminate  the  people  from  whom  they  have 
received  an  injury  3  but  to  lead  them  only  to  a  change  of 
condudl,  and  to  engage  them  to  amend  their  faults  :  not  to 
involve  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the  fam^e  perdition,  but 
rather  to  exempt  them  both  from  ruin.  To  this  we  may  alfo 
add,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  tyrant  only,  who  hates  his  fub- 
jedls,  and  is  hated  by  them  on  account  of  his  wicked  actions^ 
to  exa£l  by  force  and  terror  a  reluctant  and  conftrained  obe- 
dience ;  wiiile  a  King,  who  is  wife  and  m^oderate  in  his  con- 
du(^l,  humane  and  generous  in  his  manners,  obtains  the  hearts 
of  all  his  people,  who  regard  him  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and  fubmit  with  chearfulnefs  to  his  commands. 

But  in  order  to  conceive  in  the  cleareft  manner  the  whole 
extent  of  that  miftake  which  Philip  now  committed,  let  us 
confider,  what  would  have  been  the  fentiments  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  in  cafe  that  he  had  purfued  a  different  conduct;  and. 
had  neither  burned  the  porticoes,  broken  the  Statues,  nor 
•  3  deftroycd 
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deftroyed  any  of  the  offerings  that  were  round  the  temple. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  muft  have 
regarded  him  as  a  moft  humane  and  virtuous  Prince.  Con- 
fcious  as  they  were  of  all  thofe  outrages  which  they  had  com- 
mitted at  Dium  and  Dodona,  and  knowing  alfo  that  Philip 
had  at  this  time  all  things  in  his  power,  and  that,  in  treating 
them  with  the  laft  feverity,  he  would  have  done  no  more, 
with  regard  to  themfelves  at  leafl:,  than  what  was  juft  and 
reafonable,  they  muft  furely  have  confidered  his  moderation 
in  this  refpecl  as  a  noble  effort  of  a  great  and  generous  mind. 
In  this  view,  while  they  condemned  their  own  proceedings, 
they  on  the  other  hand  would  have  beftowed  on  Philip  the 
higheil:  admiration  and  applaufe  ;  whofe  virtue,  fo  worthy  of 
a  King,  had  taught  him  not  only  to  preferve  the  duty  which 
he  owed  the  Gods,  but  to  fet  the  bounds  alfo  to  his  own  juff 
refentment.  And  indeed  to  conquer  enemies  by  generofity 
alone  and  juftice,  is  far  more  advantageous,  than  any  vidlory 
that  is  gained  by  arms.  For  the  fubmiffion  of  men  to  thefe 
arifes  wholly  from  neceflity  and  force  ;  to  the  former,  it  is 
free  and  voluntary.  The  conquefl:  alfo  in  the  one  cafe  is 
often  very  dearly  purchafed  :  but  in  the  other,  the  offenders 
are  prevailed  upon  to  return  again  to  a  better  conduct,  without 
any  expence  or  lofs.  And  what  is  ftill  of  greater  moment,  the 
fubje(fts  muft  be  allowed  to  claim  the  chief  part  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  is  obtained  by  arms  ;  whereas  the  Prince  alone  reaps 
all  the  glory  of  a  victory  that  is  gained  by  virtue. 

But  fome  perhaps  may  think,  that  as  Philip  was  at  this 
time  extremely  young,  he  ought  not  in  juftice  to  be  charged 
with  all  the  o;uilt  of  thefe  tranfadtions  ;  but  that  the  blame 
fhould  chiefly  be  imputed  to  thofe  that  were  the  ncareft  ia 
his  confidence,  efpecially  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  of  Pharos^ 
Now  with  regard  to  thefe,  it  is  no  hard  tafk  to  judge,  even 
though  we  w^ere  not  prcfent  at  their  deliberations,  which  of 
the  two  it  was,  that  urged  the  King  to  all  tliis  violence.  For 
befides  that  Aratus,  in  every  adion^  was  diftinguilhed  by  his 
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caution  and  deliberate  judgement,  while  Demetrius  on  the 
contrary  was  no  lefs  noted  for  his  imprudence  and  precipitate 
rafhnefs  ;  there  happened  afterwards  an  inftance  not  unlike 
the  prefent,  from  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcern  beyond 
all  doubt,  what  muft  have  been,  upon  fuch  occalions,  the 
fentiments  and  conduct  of  thefe  two  perfons.  But  this  muft 
be  referved  for  its  proper  place.  We  now  return  from  this 
digrefTion. 

CHAP.  11. 

^  1  '^HE  King,  taking  with  him  every  thing  that  could  be 
^  carried  or  removed,  began  his  march  back  again  from 
Thermum,  by  the  fame  way  by  which  he  had  arrived ; 
placing  at  the  head  the  booty,  with  the  heavy-armed  forces ; 
and  the  Acarnanians  with  the  mercenaries  in  the  rear.  He 
refolved  to  pafs  through  the  defiles  with  the  quickeft  hafte  : 
not  doubting  but  that  the  ^^^tolians  would  take  advantage  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and  fall  upon  him  in  his  retreat. 
And  this  indeed  foon  happened.  The  people  had  met  together 
in  arms,  to  the  number  of  about  three  thoufand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Alexander  of  Trichonium.  While  the  King 
remained  upon  the  eminencies,  they  kept  themfelves  at  a 
diftance,  and  lay  concealed  in  obfcure  and  covered  places. 
But  as  foon  as  the  rear  of  his  army  had  begun  to  move,  they 
entered  Thermum,  and  from  thence  advanced,  and  fell  upon 
the  hindmoft  troops.  The  mercenaries  that  compofed  the 
rear,  were  thrown  by  this  attack  into  no  fm.all  confufion  : 
while  the  iEtolians,  perceiving  the  difordcr,  and  being  em- 
boldened by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  prefTed  the  charge 
with  greater  vigour  than  before.  But  Philip,  having  forefeen 
this  accident,  had  taken  care,  as  he  defcended,  to  poft  behind 
a  certain  hill  a  body  of  Illyrians,  with  fome  feledl  men  from 
the  Peltaftss :  and  thefe,  now  falling  fuddenly  upon  the 
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enemy,  who  had  advanced  beyond  them,  and  were  following 
the  purfuit  with  eagernefs,  killed  a  hundred  and  thirty  of 
them,  and  took  almofb  an  equal  number  prifoners.  The 
reft  fled  with  great  precipitation,  and  efcaped  through  difficult 
and  unfrequented  roads.  After  this  fuccefs,  the  Rear,  fetting 
fire  to  Pamphia  as  they  marched,  pafted  the  defiles  with 
fafety,  and  joined  the  reft  of  the  army,  who  were  incamped 
near  Metapa,  expedting  their  arrival.  The  King  razed  this 
city  to  the  ground,  and  the  next  day  advanced  to  a  town 
called  Acras.  On  the  following  day,  he  again  decamped,  and 
wafting  all  the  country  as  he  pafted,  arrived  near  Conope,  and 
refted  there  during  one  whole  day.  Fie  then  continued  his 
march  along  the  river  Achelous  towards  Stratus.  And  having 
pafted  the  river,  he  for  fome  time  ftopped  his  march,  at  a 
diftance  that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  darts,  and  offered 
the  troops  that  were  within  the  city  the  opportunity  of  a 
battle.  For  he  had  heard,  that  three  thoufand  ^Etolian  In- 
fantry, and  four  hundred  Horfe,  together  with  five  hundred 
Cretans,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  place.  But  when 
they  all  remained  clofe  behind  the  walls,  he  continued  again 
his  route  towards  Limnsea,  where  his  veffels  lay.  But  fcarcely 
had  the  liindmoft  troops  pafted  beyond  Stratus,  when  fome 
of  the  jEtolian  Cavalry  faliied  out,  and  began  to  difturb  the 
rear.  Thefe  at  firft  were  but  few  in  number:  but  as  they 
foon  were  followed  by  a  part  alfo  of  their  Infantry,  and  the 
Cretan  forces,  the  battle  then  grew  warm,  and  the  troops  that 
were  in  march  were  forced  to  face  about,  to  repel  the  enemy. 
The  conteft  was  for  fome  time  equal.  But  when  the  Illyrians 
were  ordered  alfo  to  return,  and  fupport  the  troops  that  were 
engaged,  the  i^tolians,  both  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  turned 
their  backs,  and  fled  together  in  great  diforder.  The  King 
followed  clofely  even  to  the  very  gates,  and  killed  about  a 
hundred  of  them.  After  this  attempt,  the  iEtolians  remained 
quiet  within  the  city  ;•  while  the  Rear  purfued  their  march 
with  fafety,  and  joined  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  the  veffels. 
-  Vol.  I.  3  N  The 
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The  King  being  now  incamped  at  eafe,  made  a  folemn 
facrifice  of  thanks  to  the  Gods,  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  late  en- 
terpiize,  and  invited  his  officers  to  a  Feaft.  For  all  men  had 
confidered  it  as  an  attempt  of  the  greateft  hazard,  that  he 
fhould  thus  throw  himfelf  into  a  country  of  fuch  uncommon 
flrehgth  and  difficulty,  and  enter  places  into  which  no  troops 
before  had  ever  dared  to  penetrate.  Yet  Philip  not  only  en- 
tered them  without  any  lofs,  but  accomplifhed  likewife  all 
that  he  defigned,  and  had  brought  his  army  back  again  with 
fafety.  His  joy  therefore  was  extreme  ;  and  in  this  difpofi- 
tion,  he  prepared  to  celebrate  his  banquet. 

But  Leontius  and  Megaleas  beheld  this  happy  fortune  with 
no  fmall  afflidion  and  concern.  Faithful  ftill  to  their  engage- 
ment with  Apelles,  they  had  employed  every  art,  to  obftrudl 
the  war,  and  fruftrate  all  the  counfels  of  the  King.  But  fo 
far  were  they  from  being  able  to  accomplifh  their  delign,  that 
on  the  contrary,  this  Prince  had  now  obtained  the  utmoft  of 
his  wifhes.  They  came  however  to  the  Banquet ;  but  with 
hearts  fo  filled  with  heavinefs,  that  the  King,  with  the  refb 
that  were  prefent  with  him,  began  immediately  to  fufpedl, 
that  they  were  ftrangers  to  the  general  joy.  And  indeed 
when  in  the  progrefs  of  the  feafi:  the  guefts  all  had  drunk  ta 
great  excefs,  and  thefe  alfo  were  compelled  to  fill  their  glafles 
with  the  reft,  they  at  laft  threw  afide  the  mafk,  and  fhewed 
their  fentiments  without  difguife.  For  no  fooner  was  the 
banquet  ended,  than,  their  reafon  being  difordered,  and  their 
fenfes  loft  in  wine,  they  ran  every  way  to  feek  Aratus.  And 
having  found  him  returning  from  the  feaft,  after  many  infults 
and  reproaches  they  affaulted  him  with  ftones.  A  party  foon 
was  formed  on  either  fide  ;  and  the  diforder  began  to  fpread 
through  all  the  camp.  The  King,  being  alarmed  by  the 
noife,  fent  fome  perfons  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  it,  and 
to  compofe  the  tumult.  Aratus  related  to  them  the  fact  as  it 
had  happened  ;  appealed  to  the  teftimony  of  all  that  had  been 
prefent  j  and  then  withdrew  to  his  tent.   Leontius  alfo  found 
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fome  means  to  Hide  away  unnoticed  through  the  croud.  But 
Megaleas  and  Crinon  were  conducted  to  the  King ;  who, 
when  he  had  heard  the  account  of  what  had  pafTed,  repri- 
manded them  with  great  feverity.  But  fo  far  were  they  from 
being  humbled  by  it  to  any  degree  of  fubmiffion  or  acknow- 
ledgement, that  on  the  contrary  they  added  an  aggravation  to 
their  fault,  and  told  the  King,  that  they  never  would  defift 
from  their  defign,  till  they  had  taken  full  vengeance  upon 
Aratus.  The  King,  being  greatly  incenfcd  by  this  daring 
infolence,  immediately  condemned  them  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
Talents,  and  commanded  them  to  be  led  away  to  prifon.  And 
on  the  following  day  having  ordered  Aratus  to  be  called,  he  ex- 
horted him  to  take  courage;  and  afi'ured  him,  that  the  authors 
of  this  diforder  fhould  be  punifhed  with  due  feverity. 

When  Leontius  was  informed  of  what  had  happened  to 
Megaleas,  he  took  with  him  a  body  of  the  Peltaftae,  and  went, 
thus  attended,  to  the  tent  of  the  King  :  being  perfuaded  that 
he  fhould  eafily  intimidate  this  young  Prince,  and  force  him 
to  recall  his  orders.  Being  admitted  therefore  to  his  prefence, 
he  demanded,  who  it  was  that  had  been  fo  bold,  as  to  lay 
hands  upon  Megaleas  ?  and  by  whofe  orders  he  was  fent  to 
prifon  ?"  The  King  replied  intrepidly,  "  By  mine."  Leon- 
tius was  then  ftruck  with  terror ;  and  muttering  to  hlmfelf 
fome  threats,  retired. 

The  King  now  failed  away  with  all  the  fleet,  paffed  the 
Gulph,  and  arrived  in  a  fhort  time  at  Leucas.  And  when 
he  had  given  orders  to  the  proper  officers  to  make  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  booty  among  the  troops,  he  called  together  his 
Iriends,  to  pafs  judgment  on  Megaleas.  Aratus,  who  was  pre- 
fent  as  the  accufer,  ran  through  the  whole  adminiftration  of 
Leontius  and  his  friends.  He  charged  them  with  fome  fla- 
grant murthers  that  were  committed  by  their  orders,  after 
Antigonus  had  retired  from  Greece.  He  laid  open  the  en- 
gagement into  which  they  had  entered  with  Apelles ;  with 
the  manner  alfo  in  which  they  had  defeated  the  King's 
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defigns,  when  he  attempted  to  take  by  ftorm  the  city  of 
Pal^ea.  In  a  word,  he  fhewed  the  guilt  of  thefe  tranfa6lions 
with  fo  much  clearnefs,  and  fupported  all  that  he  affirmed  by 
fuch  convincing  evidence,  that  Crinon  and  Megaleas,  unable 
to  refute  the  charge,  were  with  one  voice  condemned.  The 
former  was  ftill  detained  in  prifon.  But  Leontius  offered 
himfelf  as  furety,  for  the  fine  that  was  impofed  upon  Me- 
galeas. Such  was  the  unexpected  iffue  of  the  treacherous  pro- 
ject into  which  thefe  men  had  entered.  They  had  perfuaded 
themfelves  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  thing  to  remove  Aratus  by 
fome  violence  •  and  when  the  King  was  thus  left  deftitute  of 
friends,  that  they  might  afterwards  purfue  fuch  meafures,  as 
their  own  interefl:  fhould  require.  But  the  event  proved  op- 
pofite  to  all  their  hopes. 

During  this  time,  Lycurgus  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  Meffenian  territory,  without  performing  any  ad:ion  of  im- 
portance. But  fome  time  afterwards,  he  again  took  the  field, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Tegea.  He  attempted 
alfo  to  reduce  the  citadel,  into  which  the  inhabitants  had  all 
retired.  But  after  fome  fruitlefs  efforts  he  was  conftrained  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  to  return  back  again  to  Sparta. 

The  Eleans  made  alfo  an  incurfion  into  the  Dymaean  terri- 
tory ;  and  having  drawn  into  an  ambufcade  fome  Cavalry  that 
was  fent  againft  them,  they  defeated  them  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  killed  many  of  the  mercenaries ;  and,  among  the  forces 
of  the  country,  took  prifoners  alfo  Polymedes  of  ^gium,  and 
Agefipolis  and  Megacles,  citizens  of  Dyme. 

Dorimachus,  as  we  before  have  mentioned,  had  advanced 
into  Theffaly  with  the  iEtolians:  being  perfuaded,  that  he 
not  only  might  be  able  to  ravage  all  the  country  without  re- 
fiftance,  but  fhould  alfo  draw  away  the  King,  by  this  diver- 
fion,  from  the  fiege  of  Palaea.  But  when  he  faw  that  Chry- 
fogonus  and  Petraeus  had  brought  together  an  army  to  oppofe 
him,  he  never  dared  to  defcend  once  into  the  plain,  but  con- 
tinued his  route  [clofe  along  the  fides  of  the  mountains.  And, 
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no  fooner  was  he  informed,  that  the  Macedonians  had  entered 
the  JEtoYmn  territory,  than  he  immediately  abandoned  Thef- 
faly,  and  returned  in  hafte  back  again,  with  defign  to  defend 
his  country.  But  he  was  wholly  difappointed  in  that  hope : 
for  the  enemy  had  left  the  province  before  he  was  able  to 
arrive. 

Philip  now  failed  away  from  Leucas,  and  having  wafted  the 
coaft  of  the  Hyantheans  as  he  pafled,  arrived  at  Corinth  with 
all  the  fleet,  and  caft  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Lechasum. 
He  there  difembarked  his  army ;  and  when  he  had  firft  fent 
letters  to  the  confederate  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  to  appoint 
the  day,  in  which  their  forces  fhould  be  ready  in  arms,  and 
join  him  at  Tegea,  he  immediately  began  his  march  tov/ards 
that  city  with  the  Macedonians,  and  taking  his  route  by 
the  way  of  Argos,  arrived  there  on  the  fecond  day :  and 
being  joined  by  fuch  of  the  Achaean  forces  as  were  then  af- 
fembled  in  the  city,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  moun- 
tains, with  defign  to  fall  upon  the  Lacedccmonian  territory, 
before  the  people  could  receive  any  notice  of  his  approach. 
Pafling  therefore  through  thofe  parts  of  the  country  that  were 
chiefly  deftitute  of  all  inhabitants,  he  appeared,  after  four  days 
march,  upon  the  hills  that  ftand  oppoflte  to  Sparta  ;  and  from 
thence,  leaving  Menelaium  on  his  right,  he  advanced  forwards 
to  Amycls.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  beheld  this  army 
from  the  city,  were  ftruck  with  confternation  and  furprize. 
Their  minds  indeed  had  been  alarmed  not  long  before,  by  the 
news  of  the  fack  of  Thermum,  and  of  all  the  devaftation 
which  the  Macedonians  had  committed  in  ^toiia  :  and  the 
general  rumour  was,  that  Lycurgus  would  foon  be  fent  to  the 
afTiftance  of  the  ^tolians.  But  they  never  had  conceived  the 
leaft  fufpicion,  that  the  danger  in  fo  fhort  a  time  could  arrive 
clofe  to  Sparta,  from  a  diftance  fo  conflderable ;  efpecially  as 
the  King  was  at  this  time  of  an  age,  which  was  apt  rather  to 
infpire  contempt  than  fear.  As  the  event  therefore  was  fo  con- 
trary to  all  their  expectation,  it  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  them 
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with  the  utmofi:  terror.  And  indeed  fo  greatly  had  the  cou- 
rage and  the  adivity  of  this  Prince  furpafied  all  that  his  youth 
could  promife,  that  his  enemies  in  every  place  were  filled 
with  folicitude  and  anxious  doubt.  For  marching,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  from  the  very  middle  of^Etolia,  and 
having  pafled  in  one  night's  time  the  Ambracian  Gulph,  he  ar- 
rived at  Leucas ;  and  when  he  had  ftaid  two  days,  on  the  third 
failed  early  in  the  morning,  and,  wafting  the  coaft  of  jSLtolia 
as  he  pafTed,  caft  anchor  at  Lechaeum ;  and  from  thence 
marching  forwards  without  delay,  he  gained,  upon  the  feventh 
day,  the-  neighbourhood  of  Menelaium,  and  the  hills,  that 
overlooked  the  city  of  Sparta.  So  aftonifhing  was  this  celerity, 
that  thofe  who  themfelves  beheld  it  could  Icarcely  give  credit 
to  their  eyes.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  were  diftradted 
with  fufpenfe  and  wonder,  and  knew  not  what  meafures  were 
the  beft  to  be  purfued. 

The  King  on  the  firfl:  day  fixed  his  camp  near  Amycl^, 
which  is  diftant  from  Lacedaemon  about  twenty  ftadia.  The 
country  round  it  is  diftinguifiied  above  all  the  other  parts  of 
Laconia,  by  the  excellence  and  rich  variety  of  the  trees  and 
fruits  with  which  it  every  where  abounds.    On  the  fide  of 
the  city  towards  the  fea,  ftands  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  more 
fumptuous  and  magnificent  than  any  in  the  province.   On  the 
next  day  he  decamped,  and,  deftroying  the  country  as  he  paf- 
fed,  arrived  at  the  place  that  was  called  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus. 
On  the  two  following  days,  he  wafted  all  the  neighbouring 
places,  and  came  and  incamped  near  Carnium ;  and  from 
thence  continuing  his  march  to  Afine,  attempted  to  take  the 
city.    But  after  fome  fruitlefs  efforts,  he  again  decamped,  and 
ravaged  all  the  country,  on  the  fide  towards  the  fea  of  Crete, 
as  far  as  Tasnarium.    From  thence,  taking  his  route  back 
again,  and  leaving  on  his  right  hand  the  port  called  Gythium, 
which  is  diftant  from  Lacedajmon  about  thirty  ftadia,  he  in- 
camped  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Helian  diftricl,  which  is  the^ 
largeft  and  rnoft  b^^autiful  of  all  the  parts  into  which  Laconia 
4  is 
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is  divided.  And  having  from  this  place  fent  his  foragers  abroad, 
he  deftroyed  the  fruits,  and  wafted  all  the  country  round  Acrise 
and  Leucae  ;  and  from  thence  extended  his  incurfions  even  to 
Bcea. 

The  MefTenians,  as  foon  as  they  had  received  the  orders  of 
the  King,  that  they  fhould  join  him  with  their  forces,  {hewed 
no  lefs  dihgence  and  zeal,  than  the  reft  of  the  allies;  and 
having  feledled,  among  all  the  people  of  their  province,  two 
thoufand  of  the  braveft  Foot,  with  two  hundred  Horfe,  they 
began  their  march  towards  Tegea.   But  becaufe  the  route  was 
of  a  very  confiderable  length,  it  happened,  that  Philip  had 
left  the  City,  before  they  were  able  to  arrive.   For  fome  time 
therefore  they  were  in  doubt  what  refolution  they  Ibould  take. 
But  when  they  had  confidered,  that,  as  fome  fufpicions  had 
been  before  conceived  againft  them,  their  delay  upon  this  oc- 
cafton  likewife  might  perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  defigned  and 
wilful  negligence,  they  at  laft  continued  their  march  through 
the  Argian  territory  towards  Laconia,  in  order  to  join  the 
Macedonians.    When  they  arrived  near  Glympes,  a  fortrefs 
that  was  fituated  upon  the  extreme  borders  of  Laconia  and  of 
Argia,  they  there  incamped  ;  but  without  any  kind  of  fkill  or 
caution.    For  they  neither  employed  their  pains  to  choofe  the 
moft  commodious  ground,  nor  threw  up  any  intrenchment 
round  their  camp ;  but  trufting  to  the  favourable  difpofition 
of  the  people,  repofed  themfelves  in  full  fecurity  before  the 
walls.     But  Lycurgus  being  informed  of  their  approach,  took 
with  him  the  mercenaries,  and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces,  and  beginning  his  march  from  Sparta  arrived  at  the 
place  before  break  of  day,  and  fell  with  great  fury  upon  their 
camp.   The  Meflenians,  though  they  had  fhewn  before  fo 
little  prudence  in  all  their  conduct,  and  efpecially  in  having 
inarched  from  Tegea  when  their  numbers  were  fo  few,  and  in 
oppofition  alfo  to  the  advice  of  the  wileft  men  among  them, 
were  careful  however,  at  this  conjuncSlure,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  only  meafures,  by  which  they  could  now  obtain  their 
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fafety.  For  as  foon  as  the  enemy  approached  towards  them, 
they  immediately  left  all  their  baggage,  and  fled  into  the  For- 
trefs.  The  baggage  therefore,  with  many  of  the  Horfes,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Eight  foldiers  alfo  of  the  Ca- 
valry were  killed.  The  reft  all  efcaped  with  fafety  ;  and  re- 
treated back  again,  through  Argia,  to  their  own  country. 
Lycurgus,  elate  with  this  fuccefs,  returned  to  Sparta,  to  com" 
plete  the  preparations  for  the  war.  And  when  he  had  held  a 
confultation  with  his  friends,  he  refolved,  that  Philip  fhould 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  till  he  had  firfi:  been 
forced  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 

The  King  now  decamped  from  the  Helian  difi:ri(5l,  and 
wafting  the  country  on  every  fide,  arrived  again,  after  four 
days  march,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amyclas  with  all  his 
army,  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  Lycurgus,  having  in 
concert  with  his  friends  and  officers  regulated  all  the  plan  of 
the  intended  battle,  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  two  thoufand 
men,  and  took  pofTeffionof  the  pofts  round  Menelaium.  At  the 
fame  time  he  ordered  thofe  that  were  left  in  the  city  carefully  to 
obferve  the  time,  and,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  perceive  his  lignal, 
to  lead  out  their  troops  from  many  parts  at  once,  and  range 
them  in  order  of  battle,  with' their  front  turned  towards  the 
Eurotas,  and  in  the  place  in  which  that  river  flowed  neareft 
to  the  city.  Such  was  the  difpofition  of  Lycurgus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

But  left  the  reader,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the 
country  of  which  we  are  fpcaking,  fhould  be  loft  in  error  and 
uncertainty,  we  fhall  here  point  out  the  nature  of  the  feveral 
places,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fituated  :  agreeably 
to  the  method,  which  we  have  ftill  obferved  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work  ;  comparing  always,  and  bringing  clofe  together 
the  parts  that  are  unknown,  with  thofe  that  are  already  known, 
and  which  have  been  before  defcribed.  For  flnce,  in  reading 
the  recital  of  engagements  both  by  land  and  fea,  the  want  of 
having  gained  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  face  and 
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difpofition  of  the  fcene  of  adion,  often  proves  the  occalion  of 
great  miftakes  ;  and  becaufe  my  defign  in  all  which  I  relate, 
is  not  fo  much  to  fhevv  what  adions  were  performed,  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  feverally  were  tranfad:ed  ;  I  think  it 
neceffary,  to  illuflrate  all  great  events,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
war,  by  defcribing  the  places  in  which  they  happened,  and 
diftingu idling  them  by  fome  precife  and  accurate  marks  ; 
either  by  harbours,  feas,  and  iflands ;  or  elfe  again,  by  the 
temples,  mountains,  and  countries  that  are  near  ;  but  chiefly 
by  their  pofition  with  refped:  to  the  quarters  cf  the  heavens  ; 
becaufe  this  diftindion  is  of  all  others  the  mofi:  commonly 
received  and  underftood.  For  this  indeed  is  the  only  method, 
as  we  have  obferved  before,  by  which  the  reader  ever  can  ac- 
quire a  right  conception  ot  thofe  countries,  to  which  he  is  a 
ftranger. 

Sparta  then,  if  we  confider  it  in  its  general  figure  and  po- 
iition,  is  a  city  in  a  circular  form,  ftanding  in  a  plain.  But 
the  ground,  in  certain  parts  that  are  within  the  circuit  of  it, 
is  rough  and  unequal,  and  rifes  high  above  the  reft.  Clofe 
before  the  city,  on  the  fide  towards  the  Eaft,  flows  the  Eu- 
rotas  ;  a  river  fo  large  and  deep,  that  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  not  to  be  forded.  Beyond  this  river,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  city,  are  thofe  hills,  upon  which  ftands 
Menelaium.  They  are  rough  and  difHcult  of  afcent,  and  of 
a  more  than  common  height  ;  and  command  entirely  all  the 
ground  between  the  river  and  the  city.  For  the  river  takes 
its  courfe  along  the  veiy  border  of  the  hills  :  and  the  whole 
fpace  from  thence  to  Sparta  does  not  exceed  a  ftadium  and  a 
half  in  breadth. 

Such  was  the  defile,  through  w^hich  PhiHp,  as  he  returned, 
muft  be  forced  to  pafs  :  having  on  his  left  hand  the  city, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  ranged  in  battle  and  ready  to 
engage  ;  and  on  his  right,  the  River,  and  Lycurgus,  with 
the  troops  that  were  pofted  upon  the  hills.  "  But  belides  thefe 
difficulties,  the  Lacedemonians,  in  order  more  eftedually  to 
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obftrucl  his  paffage,  had  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  river,  at 
fome  diftance  above  the  ground  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  forced  the  waters  to  flow  over  all  the  fpace  that  lay  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  hills  ^  fo  that  neither  the  Cavalry  nor 
Infantry  could  march  that  way  with  fafety.  The  Macedonians 
therefore  had  no  means  left  for  their  retreat,  but  to  lead  their 
army  clofe  along  the  very  foot  of  the  hills.  But  as  they  muft 
then  have  marched  with  a  very  narrow  and  contracted  front, 
it  would  fcarcely  have  been  pofTible  to  refift  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  When  Philip  had  confidered  all  thefe  difficulties,  and 
had  held  a  confultation  alfo  with  his  Generals,  he  judged  it 
necefl'ary,  that  Lycurgus  fhould  be  firll:  diflodged  from  his 
pofts  upon  the  hills.  Taking  with  him  therefore  the  merce- 
naries, the  PeltaftiE,  and  the  lilyrians,  he  paffed  the  riv^r, 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  When  Lycurgus  faw  what 
the  King  defigned,  he  exhorted  his  troops  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  prepared  them  for  the  combat.  At  the  fame  time 
he  gave  the  fignal  alfo  to  thofe  that  were  in  the  city ;  who 
immediately  drew  out  their  forces,  and  ranged  them  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  walls,  with  the  Cavalry  upon  their  right. 
Philip,  as  he  approached  nearer  to  Lycurgus,  firfl:  fent  the 
mercenaries  againfl  him,  to  begin  the  adlion.  The  Lacedae- 
monians therefore,  who  were  fuperior  in  the  advantage  of 
their  arms,  and  from  the  fituation  alfo  of  the  ground  upon 
which  they  flood,  for  fome  time  maintained  the  fight  with 
the  faireft  profpecH:  of  fuccefs.  But  when  Philip  ordered  the 
Peitafts  to  advance,  and  fupport  the  troops  that  were  firfl 
engaged,  while  himfelf  with  the  lilyrians  prepared  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  in  their  flank,  the  m.ercenaries,  encouraged 
by  this  afliftance,  prefled  the  charge  with  greater  vigour  than 
before  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  ftruck  with  terror 
at  the  approach  of  the  heavy-armed  forces,  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  About  a  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
place  ;  and  more  than  that  number  taken  prifoners.  The 
reft  efcaped  fafe  into  the  city.    Lycurgus  himfelf,  with  a 
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fmall  number  of  attendants,  retreated  through  fome  private 
roads,  and  entered  the  city  alfo  in  the  night.  PhiHp  having 
pofted  the  lUyrians  upon  the  hills,  from  whence  he  had  dif- 
lodged  the  enemy,  returned  again  to  join  the  reft  of  the 
army,  with  the  Peltaft^  and  the  light-armed  troops. 

During  this  time  the  Phalanx  had  begun  their  march  from 
Amyclae  under  the  conduct  of  Aratus,  and  were  now  arrived 
near  the  city.  The  King  therefore  pafTed  the  river  with 
the  light-armed  forces,  the  Peltaftae,  and  a  body  of  Cavalry, 
in  order  to  fuftain  the  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  the 
heavy-armed  troops,  who  continued  their  march  along  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  fhould  have  paffed  through  the  defile  with 
fafety.  The  Lacedaemonians,  advancing  from  the  city,  charged 
firft  the  Cavalry  of  the  King.  But  as  the  action  foon  became 
more  general,  and  was  fuftained  by  the  Peltaftse  with  the 
greateft  bravery,  the  victory  was  again  wholly  turned  to  the 
fide  of  Philip,  who  drove  back  the  Lacedemonian  Cavalry, 
and  purfued  them  even  to  the  gates.  He  then  pafi^ed  again 
the  river,  and  clofing  the  rear  of  all  the  Phalanx,  continued 
his  march  forwards,  without  any  lofs. 

He  had  juft  now  gained  the  end  of  the  defile,  when  the 
night  fuddenly  came  on,  and  forced  him  to  incamp,  without 
advancing  any  farther.  It  happened  that  the  place,  which  the 
guides  were  thus  compelled  as  it  were  by  accident  to  mark 
out  for  the  incampment,  was  that  very  ground,  which  an 
army  would  take  by  choice,  if  their  intention  was  to  pafs 
beyond  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  to  make  incurfions  upon  the 
Lacedemonian  territory.  For  it  was  fituated  at  the  extremity 
of  this  defile  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  Lacedaemon,  not  only  from  Tegea,  but  from 
all  the  inland  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  and  fiocd  clofe  upon 
the  border  of  the  river,  at  the  diftance  of  two  ftadia  only 
from  the  city.  The  fide  that  looked  towards  the  river  and 
the  city,  was  covered  by  fteep  and  lofty  precipices,  which 
were  alraoft  inaccefiible.    And  above  thefe  rocks,  was  a  level 
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plain,  which  abounded  both  with  earth  and  water,  and  was 
alfo  fo  difliofed,  that  an  army  might  at  all  times  enter  it,  or 
retire  again  with  fafety.  In  a  word,  v/hoever  has  once  gained 
polTeffion  of  this  plain,  with  the  precipices  likewife  that  are 
round  it,  not  only  may  remain  lecure  againft  all  attacks  from 
the  fide  of  Sparta,  but  is  the  mafter  alfo  of  every  thing  that 
enters  or  returns  through  the  defile. 

Philip,  having  here  fixed  his  camp,  in  full  fecurity,  on  the 
following  day  fent  his  baggage  away  before,  and  then  drew 
out  all  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  plain,  in  fight 
of  the  city.  And  when  he  had  flood  for  fome  time  in  that 
difpofition,  he  then  turned  afide,  and  direc^led  his  route  to- 
wards Tegea.  Arriving  at  the  place,  in  which  the  battle  had 
been  fought  between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes,  he  there  in- 
camped  :  and  on  the  following  day,  v/hen  he  had  firft  viewed 
all  the  neighbouring  pofts,  and  ofiered  facrifice  to  the  Gods 
upon  the  mountains  Eva  and  Olympus,  he  ftrengthened  the 
rear  of  his  army,  and  continued  his  march  forwards  to 
Tegea  :  and  having  there  fold  all  his  booty,  he  pafied  from 
thence  through  Argos,  and  arrived  at  Corinth.  In  this  place 
he  was  met  by  fome  ambafiiidors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
who  came  to  mediate  a  peace.  The  King,  difl^embling  his  in- 
tentions, afibred  the  ambafiTadors,  that  he  had  been  always 
flrongly  inclined,  and  ftill  was  ready,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  ;  and  difmifled  them,  with  orders  that  they  fhould 
employ  all  their  power  to  lead  the  ^tolians  into  the  fame 
fentiments.  He  then  went  down  to  Lechasum,  defigning  to 
fail  from  thence  to  Phocis,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  in 
fhat  province  fome  defigns  of  great  importance. 
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AT  this  time  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  being 
perfuaded  that  they  lliould  yet  be  able  to  intimidate 
the  King,  and  by  that  means  obliterate  all  their  former 
crimes,  dropped  vvhifpers  of  fedition  among  the  Peltafts  and 
the  foldiers  of  the  guard  :  and  reprefented  to  them,  that  while 
they  alone  of  all  the  army  were  at  all  times  the  firft  expofed 
to  danger  for  the  common  fafety  of  the  reft,  they  not  only 
were  defrauded  of  their  ancient  privileges,  but  robbed  alfo  of 
that  fhare  in  the  divilion  of  the  plunder,  which  by  long  cuftom 
they  had  a  right  to  claim.  The  young  men,  inflamed  by  thefe 
difcourfes,  ran  together  in  a  body,  and  began  to  pillage  the 
houfes  of  the  moft  favoured  Courtiers,  and  even  attempted  to 
burft  the  doors,  and  to  break  through  the  roof  of  the  apartments 
of  the  King.    In  a  fhort  time  therefore,  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  uproar  and  with  tumult.  Philip,  being  informed  of 
this  diforder,  came  running  in  great  hafte  from  Lechseum  back 
to  Corinth.    And  having  affembled  the  Macedonians  in  the 
Theatre,  he  endeavoured,  both  by  admonition  and  by  threat- 
enings,  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  mifcondu6t.  But  as 
the  confufion  ftill  encreafed,  fome  were  of  opinion  that  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  tumult  fhould  be  feized  and  put  to  death  r 
while  others  judged  it  to  be  far  more  prudent  to  quiet  the 
commotion  by  gentle  means,  and  that  no  refentment  fhould 
be  fhewn,  on  account  of  v/hat  had  happened.   The  King 
concealing  his  own  fentiments,  appeared  to  yield  to  this  laft 
advice  ;  and  after  fbme  general  exhortations,  returned  back 
again  to  Lech^um.     For  though  he  very  well  knew,  by 
whofe  contrivance  the  fedition  had  been  raifed,  yet  the  times 
forced  him  to  diflemble.    After  this  diforder,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  carry  into  execution  thofe  defigns,  which  had, 
invited  him  to  Phocis. 

But 
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But  Leontius,  perceiving  that  all  his  projeds  ftill  were 
fruftrated,  and  having  thrown  away  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
fucceed  in  any  new  attempt,  was  now  forced  to  call  Apelles 
to  his  afTiftance.  He  fent  therefore  repeated  meflengers, 
urging  him  to  return  from  Chalcis,  and  informing  him  of  all 
the  danger  and  perplexity  in  which  he  had  been  involved, 
from  having  oppofed  the  counfels  of  the  King.  Apelles, 
during  his  abode  in  Chalcis,  had  raifed  his  credit  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  infolence  :  reprefenting  the  King,  upon  all 
occafions,  as  a  young  man,  that  was  wholly  governed  by 
him :  and  who  had  devolved  upon  him  all  the  royal  power, 
with  the  entire  adminiftration  of  the  State.  The  Magiftrates 
therefore,  and  the  other  Officers  of  Macedon  and  Theffaly, 
referred  to  him  alone  the  cenfure  of  their  condud:.  And  in 
every  city  alfo  of  Greece,  whenever  any  Decrees  were  made, 
any  honours  paid,  or  prefents  offered,  there  was  fcarcely  any 
mention  made  of  Philip.  Apelles  obtained  all,  and  governed 
all.  The  King  had  been  for  a  long  time  pafi:  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings.  But  though  he  bore  the  infult  with  great 
uneafinefs  and  pain,  and  was  urged  clofely  by  Aratus  to 
apply  fome  remedy,  he  fo  well  concealed  his  fentiments,  that 
no  perfon  yet  was  able  to  difcover  what  meafures  he  had  re^ 
folved  to  take. 

Apelles,  being  ignorant  of  ail  that  was  defigned  againfl: 
him,  and  not  doubting  but  that,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  appear 
again  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  all  things  would  be  admi- 
nillered  by  his  diredlions  as  before,  returned  in  hafte  from 
Chalcis  to  fupport  his  friends.  As  he  came  near  to  Corinth, 
Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who  commanded  the  Pel- 
taftag,  with  the  reft  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  bodies  of  the 
army,  employed  all  their  pains  to  engage  the  troops  to  meet 
him  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city.  Apelles  therefore  entered 
in  a  kind  of  Triumph  ;  attended  by  great  numbers  both  of 
officers  and  foldiers  ;  and  v/ent  diredly  towards  the  apart- 
ments of  the  King.    But  as  he  was  going  to  enter,  agreeably 
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to  his  former  cuftom,  a  Lidor,  who  had  before  received  his 
orders,  flopped  him  from  advancing,  and  told  him  that  the 
King  was  not  then  at  leifure.  Apelles  flood  for  fome  time 
fixed  in  doubt  and  wonder,  at  a  treatment  fo  ftrange  and  un- 
expected, and  afterwards  retired  in  great  diforder.  The  com- 
pany that  had  attended  in  his  train  all  fell  away  before  his 
face  ;  fo  that  at  laft  he  was  followed  to  his  houfe  by  his  owa 
fervants  only.  Thus  it  is  that  all  men,  in  the  courfe  even  of 
one  fhort  moment,  attain  the  higheft  elevation,  and  again  are 
funk  in  ruin.  But  this  chiefly  happens  to  thofe  that  are  found 
in  the  courts  of  Kings.  For  as  the  Counters,  that  are  ufed  in 
calculation,  are  made  fometimes  equal  to  a  Talent,  fometimes 
to  a  farthing,  at  the  will  of  him  who  cafts  up  the  account ; 
fo  thefe  men  like  wife  are  either  rich  and  fplendid,  deftitute 
and  involved  in  wretchednefs,  as  the  nod  of  their  Prince  de- 
crees. Megaleas,  perceiving  that  he  had  hoped  in  vain  to  be 
protected  by  the  power  of  Apelles  againft  the  danger  which  fo 
nearly  threatened  him,  refolved  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  The 
King  fometimes  admitted  Apelles  to  his  prefence,  and  favoured 
him  with  fome  flight  marks  of  honour :  but  excluded  him 
from  all  his  counfels ;  and  from  the  banquets  which  he  cele- 
brated with  his  friends,  after  the  buflnefs  of  the  day.  Within 
fome  days  afterwards,  he  failed  to  Phocis  from  Lechaum, 
taking  Apelles  aifo  with  him.  But  he  was  forced  to  return- 
again  Irom  Eiatea,  without  being  able  to  accomplifli  his  de- 
ligns.  Megaleas  feized  the  occadon  of  his  abfence,  and  fled  to 
Athens;  leaving  Leontius  engaged  for  the  twenty  talents 
which  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay.  And  when  the  Ma- 
giftrates  of  Athens*  refufed  to  receive  him  within  their  city,  he 
retired  to  Thebes. 

The  King  embarked  at  Cirrha  with  his  guards,  and  having 
landed  in  the  port  of  Sicyon,  went  from  thence  into  the  city,, 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  invitation  of  the  Magiflrates, 
lodged  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Aratus,  with  whom  he  paflTed  all 
his.  time,  and  fent  Apelles  back  to  Corinth.  Ajs  foon  alio  as  lie 
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was  informed  that  Megaleas  had  fled,  he  ordered  Taurion  to 
march  with  the  Peltafta?,  who  were  commanded  by  Leontius, 
into  Triphylia ;  on  pretence  that  they  were  there  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fome  adion  of  importance.  But  as  foon  as  they 
had  left  the  city,  he  ordered  Leontius  to  be  led  away  to  pri- 
fon,  on  account  of  the  Fine,  for  which  he  was  engaged  as 
furety  for  Megaleas.  The  Peltaftsc,  being  foon  informed, 
by  meflengers  that  were  fent  to  them  from  Leontius,  of  the 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  immediately  deputed  fome  of 
their  body  to  the  King ;  to  defire,  that  if  Leontius  was 
charged  with  any  new  offence,  no  judgement  might  be  pafled 
upon  him  before  their  return  ;  that  otherwife,  they  fliould 
think  themfelres  defpifed  and  greatly  injured  :  for  fuch  was 
the  freedom  with  which  the  Macedonians  always  were  accuf- 
tx)med  to  addrefs  their  Kings.  They  added  alfo,  that  if  nothing 
more  was  demanded  of  him,  than  to  pay  the  twenty  Talents 
for  Megaleas,  they  would  themfelves  difcharge  the  debt  by 
common  contribution.  But  this  eagernefs,  which  the  foldiers 
fhevved  to  fave  Leontius,  ferved  only  to  incenfe  the  King 
much  more  againfl  him ;  and  haftened  the  order  for  his 
death. 

About  this  time,  the  ambaffadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chios  re- 
turned from  iEtolia,  having  fettled  a  Truce  of  thirty  days. 
They  affured  the  King,  that  the  ^S^tolians  were  inclined  to 
peace  :  and  that  it  he  would  confent  to  meet  their  deputies  at 
Rhiura,  on  a  day  which  they  had  named,  he  would  find  them 
heartily  difpofed  to  give  a  quick  determination  to  the  war. 
Philip  confented  to  the  Truce  ;  and  wrote  alfo  to  the  Allies, 
that  they  fliould  fend  to  Patras  fome  perfons  to  deliberate  with 
him  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  He  then  em- 
barked at  Lecheeum,  and,  after  two  days  failing,  arrived  at 
PatrcC.  In  this  place  he  received  fome  letters  from  Phocis, 
which  had  been  written  by  Megaleas  to  the  .S^tolians ;  exhort- 
ing them  to  perflft  in  the  war  with  confidence ;  and  aflliring 
diem  that  Ph  lip  would  foon  be  forced,  by  the  want  of  necef- 
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fanes,  to  abandon  all  his  projeds.  There  were  added  alfo 
many  fevere  and  injurious  calumnies,  with  regard  both  to  the 
conduct  and  the  perfon  of  the  King.  Philip,  when  he  had 
feen  thefe  letters,  was  now  fully  fenfible  that  Apelles  was  the 
chief  contriver  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  obftruA  his  mea- 
fures.  He  gave  orders  therefore,  that  he  fliould  immediately  be 
feized,  and  fent  away  under  a  guard  to  Corinth,  together 
with  his  Son,  and  a  young  man  his  favourite.  At  the  fame 
time  he  ordered  Alexander  to  go  to  Thebes,  and  to  cite  Me- 
galeas  before  the  Magiftrates  for  the  payment  of  his  Fine. 
But  when  this  was  done,  Megaleas  not  waiting  for  the  fen- 
tence,  deftroyed  himfelf  with  his  own  hands.  Within  fome 
days  afterwards,  Apelles  alfo  died,  together  with  his  Son, 
and  Favourite.  Such  was  the  fate,  which  at  laft  befel  thefe 
traitors ;  a  fate,  that  was  in  juftice  due  to  all  their  paft  tranf- 
adions,  and  efpecially  to  their  infolent  attempts  againfl 
Aratus. 

The  ^tolians  had  wifhed  indeed  with  earneftnefs  to  be 
deliv^ered  from  a  war,  that  preffed  them  clofely  on  every  fide, 
and  v/hich  had  proved  in  all  points  contrary  to  that  which 
they  had  exped:ed  from  it.  For  they  had  vainly  hoped,  that 
they  fhould  be  able  to  deal  with  Philip,  as  with  a  child,  that 
was  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  experience.  But  this  Prince, 
both  in  forming  his  defigns,  and  in  carrying  them  alfo  into  exe- 
cution, had  fhewn  himfelf  to  be  a  perfect  man  :  while  them- 
felves,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  contemptible  as  children ; 
as  well  in  every  lingle  enterprize,  as  in  the  general  condud:  of 
the  war.  But  when  they  received  the  news  of  the  fedition 
that  was  raifed  among  the  troops,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Apelles 
and  Leontius,  they  began  to  be  perfuaded,  that  fuch  diforders 
might  enfue,  as  would  create  no  fmall  embarrafl'ment  to  the 
King.  Flattered  therefore  by  this  hope,  they  neglected  to 
fend  their  deputies  to  Rhium  on  the  appointed  day.  The 
King  feized  with  joy  the  occafion.that  was  thus  thrown  into 
his  hands  for  continuing  the  war :  both  becaufe  he  had  the 
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greateft  hopes  of  a  happy  iffue  from  it ;  and  had  alfo  fecretly 
refolved,  before  he  arrived,  that  he  would  employ  all  his  power 
to  retard  and  obftru^t"  the  treaty.  Inftead  therefore  of  advifing 
the  confederates  who  had  joined  him,  to  entertain  any  thoughts 
of  peace,  he  on  the  contrary  encouraged  them  flill  to  purfue 
the  war  with  vigour ;  and  then  failed  back  again  to  Corinth. 
From  thence  he  fent  the  Macedonians  away  through  Theffalyj 
to  pafs  .the  winter  in  their  own  country :  while  himfdf  em- 
barked at  Cenchras,  and  failing  round  the  coaft  of  Attica.} 
arrived,  through  the  Euripus,  at  Demetrias.  And  there  find- 
ing Ptolemy,  who  alone  was  left  of  thofe  that  had  been  en*- 
gaged  in  the  confpiracy  with  Leontius,  he  brought  him  to  a 
trial  before  fome  Macedonian  judges,  by  whofe  fentence  he. 
was  condemned  to  die. 

This  was  the  time,  in  which  Annibal,  having  entered 
Italy,  was  incamped  in  fight  of  the  Roman  army  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po.  Antiochus  alfo,  having  fubdued  the 
greatefl:  part  of  Ccele-fyria,  had  juft  now  difmifTed  his  army 
to  their  winter  quarters.  About  the  fame  time  Lycurgus, 
King  of  Lacedaemon,  was  forced  to  fly  into  ^tolia,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  Bphori.  For  thefe  magiftrates,  deluded  by  a 
falfe  report,  that  he  defigried  to  faife  fome  diforders  in  the 
government,  had  drawn  together  a  numerous  party,  and  came 
to  feize  him  in  his  houfe  by  night.  But  as  he  had  received 
timely  warning  of  the  danger,  he  found  means  to  efcape  with 
all  his  family. 

The  winter  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Philip  had  retired 
to  Macedon.  Eperatus  alfo,  the  Achaean  Prsetor,  was  fo  funk 
in  credit  and  efteem,  as  well  among  the  troops  of  the  Re^ 
publick  as  the  mercenaries,  that  no  refped:  was  paid  to  his 
commands,  nor  any  meafures  taken  to  fecure  the  country 
againfc  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy.  The  General  oi  the 
Eleans,  Pyrrhias,  having  reflected  on  thefe  circumftances,  took 
with  him  fourteen  hundred  iEtolians,  the  mercenaries  of  the 
Eleansj  and  the  forces  alfo  of  the  province,  amounting  to  one 
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thoufand  Foot  and  two  hundred  Horle,  fo  that  the  whole 
number  of  his  forces  was  about  three  thoufand  men,  and  made 
many  depredations  without  remiflion  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Dymasans,  the  Phar^eans,  and  Patrasans:  and  having  at  laft 
incamped  upon  a  hill  called  Panachaicus,  which  ftood  above 
the  city  of  Patrse,  he  ravaged  all  the  country  as  far  as  ^gium 
and  Rhium.  The  cities,  being  thus  infulted  and  deftroyed, 
and  not  able  to  obtain  any  effedlual  fuccours,  began  to  with- 
hold their  contributions  to  the  war.  The  mercenaries  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  payment  of  their  ftipends  was 
from  time  to  time  negledcd  and  delayed,  refufed  to  march  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  country.  And  thus  while  both  fides 
gratified  alike  their  mutual  difcontent,  the  diforder  was  ftill 
increafed,  till  the  troops  at  laft  all  deferted  from  the  fervice. 
Such  were  the  effedls  of  the  incapacity  and  weaknefs  of  Epera- 
tus.  But  while  all  things  were  thus  tending  faft  to  ruin,  his 
adminiftration  came  at  laft  to  an  end.  At  the  approach  of 
fummer,  he  1-efigned  his  office ;  and  the  Achsans  made 
choice  of  the  elder  Aratus  to  be  Prsetor.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Europe. 

CHAP.  IV. 

FROM  thefe  tranfadions,  fince  we  are  now  arrived  at  a 
fuitable  period  with  refpedl  to  time,  as  well  as  at  a  proper 
paufe  likewife  in  the  relation  of  affairs,  we  fhall  go  on  to  de- 
fcribe  what  paffed  in  Afia  during  the  courfe  of  this  fame 
Olympiad :  beginning,  as  we  at  firft  defigned,  with  the  war 
in  which  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  were  engaged  together  for 
the  fovereignty  of  Coele-fyria.  For  though  this  war,  with 
refpedl  both  to  the  commencement  and  the  progrefs  of  it,  was 
coincident  with  that  which  we  have  laft  defcribed,  and  was 
extended  alfo  beyond  the  time  in  which  we  have  now  brokea 
our  narration,  yet  it  feemed  moft  proper  that  we  fhould  give 
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in  this  place  a  difl:in£t  relation  of  it,  and  feparate  it  from  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Nor  will  the  reader  find  it  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend the  exad:  time  in  which  all  things  feverally  were  tranf^ 
adled ;  fince  we  have  already  taken  care,  in  relating  all  that 
paffed  in  Greece,  to  mention  always  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  chief  events  that  happened  at  the  fame  time  in 
Afia.  But  that  our  work  might  be  in  every  part  intelligible 
and  clear,  it  feemed,  as  we  have  faid,  moft  proper,  that  we 
fhould  feparate  the  affairs  of  thefe  two  countries,  during  the 
courfe  only  of  this  Olympiad.  For  in  thofe  that  follow  we 
fhall  interweave  together  in  joint  order,  all  the  great  tranfac- 
tions  that  were  coincident  in  time,  and  relate  them  as  they 
happened  from  year  to  year. 

As  my  Defign  indeed,  the  moft  important  and  extenfive, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  of  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
formed,  is  not  to  write  the  hiftory  of  any  fingle  country,  but 
to  include  together  all  the  fortunes  and  tranfadtions  of  every 
people  and  of  every  nation  in  the  habitable  earth,  it  will  in  a 
more  efpecial  manner  be  incumbent  on  me,  to  difpofe  and  re- 
gulate the  whole  with  fuch  fkill  and  care^  as  that  the  order 
and  connedion  of  all  that  I  relate  may  be  fully  and  diftindtly 
underftood,  as  well  through  the  work  in  general,  as  alfo  in- 
it's  feveral  parts.  With  this  defign,  I  fhall  now  look  back  to 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  and  Ptolemy  ;  and 
beginning  from  fome  certain  and  eftablifhed  facts,  from  thence 
lead  the  reader  to  the  war  which.  I  am  going  to  defcribe. 
Nor  is  this  care  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fmall  im- 
portance. For  when  the  Ancients  faid,  that  a  work  begun 
was  half  completed,  their  intention  was  to  warn:  us,  that,  in 
every  undertaking,  our  greateft  pains  fhould  be  employed,  to 
make  a  good  beginning.  And  though  this  manner  of  expref- 
fion  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  raifed  beyond  the  truths 
yet  in  my  judgment  it  rather  falls  below  it..  For  we  may 
boldly  fay,  not  only  that  a  work  begun  is  half  completed,  but 
alfo,  that  the  beginning  is  connedled  clofely  even  with  the 
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end.  For  how  can  we  properly  begin,  unlefs  we  have  viewed 
our  undertaking  to  its  utmoft  bounds ;  and  known,  from 
whence  the  work  is  to  proceed,  to  what  hmits  we  defign  to 
extend  it,  and  what  alfo  is  the  end  propofed  ?  Or  how  again 
fhall  we  be  able,  to  give  any  fummary  account  of  all  that  the 
work  contains,  unlefs  we  firft  compare  together  the  beginning 
with  the  end,  and  place  before  us  in  one  view  the  commence- 
ment, order,  connecilion,  and  dependencies  of  thofe  events^ 
of  which  we  defign  to  treat  ?  As  the  Beginning  therefore  is 
thus  clofely  joined  not  only  with  the  middle  of  the  work,  but 
alfo  with  the  end,  it  ought  at  all  times  to  engage  the  chief 
attention,  both  of  thofe  that  write,  and  of  thofe  alfo  that  read  a 
General  Hiftory.  And  this  is  that,  which  I  (hall  myfelf  en- 
deavour to  obferve  with  the  greateft  care. 

I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that  many  others  have  boafled, 
like  myfelf,  that  they  have  written  a  General  Hiftory  ;  and 
that  their  projed:  is  the  greateft  and  the  moft  important,  of 
any  that  were  ever  offered  to  the  world.  Among  thefe  is 
Ephorus ;  who  was  the  firft,  and  is  indeed  the  only  one,  wha 
feems  to  have  been  in  truth  engaged  in  fuch  an  undertaking. 
With  regard  to  all  the  reft,  I  ftiall  at  prefent  forbear  to  name 
them  :  and  will  only  fay,  that  we  have  feen  in  our  times 
fome  Hiftoricins,  who,  when  they  have  given  a  ftight  account, 
within  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages  only,  of  the  war  of  Anni- 
bal  againft  the  Romans,  have  boldly  called  their  work  a  Ge~ 
neral  Hiftory:  and  yet  all  men  know,  that  at  this  time  were 
accomplifhed  many  very  fignal  and  important  anions,  both 
in  Spain  and  Afric,  in  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  and  that  this  war,, 
the  moft  celebrated,  and,  if  we  except  the  firft  war  of  Sicily, 
the  longeft  alfo  in  its  continuance  of  any  that  we  have  evec 
known,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  towards  it,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  anxious  fear  for  the  event.  Yet  thefe  Hifto- 
rians,  when  they  have  recorded  fewer  fads,  than  even  thofe 
Painters,  who,  in  fome  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  are  employed: 
from  time  to.  time,  to  draw  upon  the  walls  a, ftight  and  genersi 
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fketch  of  any  ad^^ions  that  have  happened,  make  no  fcrupic 
to  affirm,  that  they  have  included  in  their  work  the  condud:, 
and  the  various  fortunes,  of  the  Barbarians  and  the  Greeks. 
But  to  fay  the  truth,  as  on  the  one  hand  nothing  is  fo  eafy 
as  to  engage,  by  words,  in  the  moft  extenlive  undertakings; 
fo  oh  the  other,  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  carry  any 
great  defign  effedually  into  execution.  For  the  firft  lies 
within  the  power  of  all,  who  poflefs  only  a  fufficient  fhare  of 
confidence.  But  the  latter  is  the  portion  of  a  few ;  and  can 
fcarcely  be  accomplifhed,  even  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and 
laborious  Hfe.  Let  thefe  refle<Sions  therefore  ferve  to  mo- 
derate in  fome  degree  the  arrogance  of  thofc  writers,  who  fo 
vainly  extol  their  own  produdions.  I  now  return  again  to 
the  fubjed:,  from  whence  I  was  led  into  this  digreffion. 

Ptolemy,  who  wa«  furnamed  Philopator,  having  after  the 
death  of  his  Father  dcftroyed  his  Brother  Magas  vv'ith  all  his 
friends,  reigned  alone  in  ^gypt.  As  by  this  exploit  he  had 
freed  himfelf  from  the  dread  of  any  domeftick  tumults,  fo 
fortune  alfo  {eemed  to  have  fecured  him  againft  all  danger 
from  abroad.  For  Seleucus  and  Antigonus  both  were  dead  : 
and  Antiochus  and  Philip,  who  fucceeded  in  their  kingdoms, 
were  ftill  in  their  moft  tender  age.  Flattered  therefore  by 
this  profpedt  of  tranquillity  and  eafe,  he  began  to  wafte  his 
time  in  one  continual  courfe  of  fports  and  pleafures ;  feclud- 
ing  himfelf  from  every  kind  of  bufinefs ;  and  not  permitting 
either  the  Nobles  of  his  Court,  or  thofe  that  were  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom,  ever  to  approach 
him.  With  regard  alio  to  all  the  foreign  provinces,  the  Go- 
vernours  were  left  to  purfue  their  own  defigns,  without  any 
inquiry  or  reftraint.  And  yet  thefe  were  the  parts  of  their 
dominions,  which  all  former  Kings  had  at  all  times  thought 
more  worthy  of  their  attention,  even  than  ^gypt.  For  thus, 
while  they  were  mafters  of  Cyprus,  and  or  Ccele-fyria,  they 
lay  clofe  upon  the  Kings  of  Syria  both  by  land  and  fea.  Pof- 
iefled  alfo  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities,  pofts,  and  harbours, 
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along  the  coall,  from  Pamphylia  towards  the  Hellefpont,  as 
far  as  Lyfimachia,  they  were  always  able  to  controul  the 
powers  of  Afia,  and  the  Iflands.  And,  even  with  refpedl  to 
Thrace  and  Macedon,  they  were  ftill  ready  to  attend  to  all 
commotions,  and  repel  every  danger  that  might  threaten 
them,  while  they  held  a  garrifon  in  -^nos  and  Maronea,  and 
in  fome  cities  alfo  that  were  beyond  them.  By  this  wife  po- 
licy, while  their  power  was  fpread  wide  abroad,  they  reigned 
in  full  fecurity  in  JEgypt,  which  was  covered  againft  all 
attacks  by  the  barrier  of  their  diftant  provinces.  It  was  not 
without  good  reafon  therefore^  that  they  ftill  watched  over 
the  condition  of  thefe  countries  with  extreme  attention.  But 
Ptolemy  rejedted  all  this  care :  and  abandoned  himfelf  at  once 
to  obfcene  amours  and  mad  debauchery,  without  any  inter- 
mifTion  or  referve.  And  from  hence  it  happened,  as  it  might 
indeed  be  reafonably  expeded,  that  within  a  fhort  time  after- 
wards many  defigns  were  formed,  to  deprive  him  both  of  his 
kingdom  and  his  life. 

The  hrfl:  attempt  was  made  againft  him  by  Cleomenes  the. 
Spartan.  This  Prince,  during  the  life- time  of  Euergetes, 
v/ho  had  entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  him,  remained  fa- 
tistied  and  quiet ;  being  perfuaded,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
obtain  at  fome  convenient  time  the  afTiftance  that  v/as  necef- 
fary  to  recover  again  his  paternal  kingdom.  But  when  that 
Monarch  had  been  fome  time  dead,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece 
were  in  fuch  condition  that  they  feemed  aloud  to  demand 
Cleomenes ;  when  Antigonus  was  now  alfo  dead,  the  Achae- 
ans  involved  in  war,  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  purfuing  that 
very  projedl  which  Cleomenes  himfelf  had  formed,  had  joined, 
their  arms  with  the  iEtolians  againft  the  Macedonians  and 
Achseans ;  he  was  impatient  to  be  gone  from  Alexandria, 
and  urged  his  departure  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs.  He  at 
fiift  delired  to  be  difmifted,  with  fome  fuirable  fupplics  of 
troops  and  ftores.  And  when  this  requeft  was  wholly  difre- 
gaided,  he  begged  tiiat  himfelf  at  leaft  might  be  permitted  to 
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leave  the  kingdom  with  his  family  ;  fince  the  times  were  now 
fo  favourable  for  obtaining  again  the  fovereignty,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  The  King,  being  immerfed  in  floth  and 
pleafure,  paying  no  attention  to  any  thing  that  was  before 
him,  and  utterly  regardlefs  alfo  of  the  future,  ftill  foolifhly 
refufed  to  hear  the  petitions  of  Cleomenes.    But  Sofibius, 
who  was  then  the  firft  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom, 
aflembled  together  his  friends,  to  confider  what  was  moft 
proper  to  be  done.    In  this  Council  it  was  foon  determined, 
that  they  would  not  fend  back  Cleomenes  with  a  fleet  and 
forces.    For  befldes  that,  from  the  time  in  which  Antigonus 
had  died,  they  had  entirely  difregarded  all  the  affairs  abroad, 
and  on  that  account  confldered  the  expence,  that  muft  attend 
this  expedition,  as  a  thing  unneceffary ;  they  were  apprehen- 
five  likewife,  that  as  there  was  now  no  General  left,  that  was 
-equal  to  Cleomenes,  this  Prince  would  foon  be  able  to  fub- 
due  all  Greece  with  little  difficulty,  and  might  then  turn  his 
arms  perhaps  againft  themfelves,  and  become  to  JEgypt  a 
moft  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy.    And  this  indeed  v/as 
rather  to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  he  had  viewed  the  whole  ftate 
of  their  affairs  in  the  cleareft  light;  had  conceived  a  high  and 
juft  contempt  of  the  condu6l  and  manners  of  the  King ;  and 
Jiad  alfo  feen,  that  many  parts  of  their  dominions  were  inde- 
pendent, and  far  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  offered  many 
favourable  opportunities  lor  adlion  to  a  dexterous  enemy.  For 
iit  this  time  there  were  many  fhips  at  Samos ;  and  a  conft- 
derable  number  alfo  of  ti'oops  at  Ephefus.  From  thefe  reafons 
they  concluded,  that  it  was  by  no  nieans  proper  to  furnifti 
him  with  the  fupplics  that  were  deftred.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  fhould  dilmifs  a  man  fo  great  and  eminent,  after  they 
had  thus  contemptuoufly  flighted  his  requeft,  it  was  manifeft 
that  he  would  from  thence  become  their  moft  implacable  and 
fl:arpeft  enemy.    It  remained  therefore,  that,  in  fpite  of  his 
own  delire  and  inclinations,  he  fhould  be  ftill  detained  at 
Alexandiia.    But  this  dtflgn  was  at  once,  without  delibe- 
ration, 
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ration,  condemned  by  all.  For  they  judged  it  to  be  much 
too  dangerousj  to  fhut  up  a  Lion  in  the  fame  fold  with 
Sheep.  Sofibius,  more  than  all  the  reft,  was  apprehenfive 
of  the  ill  effecfls  of  fuch  a  meafure  ;  from  the  reafons  which  I 
am  going  to  relate. 

At  the  time  when  the  defign  was  formed  to  deflroy  Magas 
and  Berenice,  the  perfons  who  conduded  it  were  diftraded 
with  no  fmall  follicitude  ;  chiefly,  left  the  bold  and  refolutc 
fpirit  of  the  Princefs  fhould  bafiie  their  attempts,  and  defeac 
the  whole  confpiracy.     In  this  apprehenfion,  they  employed 
great  pains  to  draw  the  courtiers  to  their  party  ;  and  promifed 
large  rewards  to  all,  in  cafe  that  their  proje6l  fliould  be  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.    Among  the  reft,  Softbius  had  recourfe 
efpecially  to  Cleomenes ;  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of 
deep  fenfe  and  judgment,  well  verfed  in  the  condudl  of  great 
affairs,  and  who  at  this  time  v/as  folliciting  fome  afliftance 
from  the  King.    Flattering  him  therefore  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  all  that  he  defired,  he  difclofed  to  him  the  fecret 
of  the  whole  deftgn.    Cleomenes,  perceiving  that  his  mind 
was  filled  with  doubt  and  apprehenfion,  and  that  he  dreaded 
more  efpecially  fome  refiftance  from  the  foreign  troops,  ex- 
horted him  to  lay  afide  his  fears ;  and  promifed,  that  thefe 
mercenaries,  inftead  of  taking  arms  againft  him,  fliould  be 
even  ready  to  afiift  him  in  his  proje6l,    in  cafe  that  there 
fliould  be  occafion  for  it.     And  when  Sofibius  appeared  fur- 
prized  at  this  afilirance,     Do  you  not  fee,  continued  he,  that 
there  are  here  three  thoufand  men  from  Peloponnefus,  and  a 
thoufand  Cretans ;  who  all,  at  the  leaft  nod  which  I  fhali  make, 
will  join  to  execute  your  orders  ?  And  when  thefe  troops  are 
drawn  together  for  your  defence,  what  have  you  left  to  dread  ? 
the  foldiers  of  Syria  and  of  Caria  ?"  Sofibius  heard  this  dif- 
courfe  with  pleafure  ;  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  it  to 
perfift  in  his  defign.    But  afterwards,  when  he  faw  the  weak- 
nefs  and  eifeminacy  of  the  King,  the  words  that  were  now 
fpoken  by  Cleomenes,  were  for  ever  prefent  to  his  mind  ; 
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and  forced  him  to  refled:  continually  upon  the  enterprizing 
difpofition  of  this  Prince,  and  the  favour  in  which  he  flood 
among  the  mercenaries.  At  this  time  therefore,  he  refolved 
to  engage  his  friends,  and  Ptolemy  himfelf,  to  confent  that 
Cleomenes  fhould  be  feized,  and  fhut  up  in  clofe  con- 
finement. And  this  was  foon  effeded  in  the  following 
manner. 

There  was  a  certain  Meflenian  named  Nicagoras,  who  had 
received  the  rights  of  hofpitality  from  the  father  of  Archida- 
mus,  King  of  Lacedzemon  :  and  from  thence  fome  kind  of 
intercourfe,  though  flight  and  general,  had  been  ftill  preferved 
between  the  Son  alfo  and  himfelf.  But  when  Archidamus, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Cleomenes,  was  forced  to 
fly  from  Sparta,  and  fought  refuge  in  Meflene,  Nicagoras 
received  him  into  his  houfe,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  necef- 
{aries  :  and  as  they  converfed  together  continually,  a  mutual 
inclination  to  each  other  by  degrees  took  place,  which  at  laft 
was  ripened  into  the  mofl  perfedl  confidence  and  fi-iendlhip^ 
When  Cleomenes  therefore,  fome  time  afterwards,  gave  hopes 
that  he  would  again  be  reconciled  to  Archidamus,  and  per- 
mit him  to  return,  Nicagoras  was  employed  at  his  own  re- 
quefl  to  fettle  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  And  when  thefe 
were  on  both  fides  ratified,  Archidamus  fet  out  to  return  to 
Sparta ;  and  thought  himfelf  fecure  in  the  agreement,  that 
had  been  thus  negotiated  by  his  friend.  But  Cleomenes  met 
him  upon  the  road,  and  killed  him ;  but  fuffered  Nicagoras, 
with  the  reft  of  the  attendants,  to  efcape.  Nicagoras  con- 
cealed his  fentiments,  and  outwardly  profefled  great  obligations 
to  Cleomenes,  who  had  thus  fpared  his  life.  But  in  his  mind 
he  bore  a  ftrong  refentnient  of  the  a6lion  :  becaufe  it  fecmed,, 
that  through  his  means  chiefly  the  King  had  fallen  into  the 
fnare  that  proved  fo  fatal  to  him. 

.  This  man  then,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,. 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  with  fome  horfes  which  he  had  brought 
to  fell.    As  he  came  tg  land,  he  faw  Cleomenes,  who  was 
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walking  with  Hippitas  and  Panteus,  near  the  harbour.  Cleo- 
menes  faluted  him  with  great  affedtion,  and  inquired  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  voyage.  And  when  Nicagoras  told  him,  that  he 
had  brought  fome  horfes  ;  "  I  could  wifli,  faid  he,  moft 
heartily,  that  you  had  rather  brought  fome  Catamites  and 
Dancers ;  for  thefe  are  the  amufement  of  the  prefent  King.'* 
Nicagoras  then  fmiled,  but  made  no  reply.  But  fome  days 
afterwards,  being  admitted,  upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  horfes, 
to  the  prefence  of  Sofibius,  in  order  to  incenfe  him  againft 
Cleomenes,  he  reported  to  him  this  difcourfe.  And  when  he 
obferved,  that  he  was  heard  with  pleafure,  he  difcovered  all 
the  grounds  of  his  own  averfion  ao-ainft  that  Prince.  When 
Sofibius  found  that  he  was  in  reality  an  enemy  to  Cleomenes, 
he  offered  to  him  fome  confiderabie  prefents,  and  promifing 
alfo  more,  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  a  letter,  which  fhould 
contain  fome  charge  againft  Cleomenes,  and  to  leave  it  fealed, 
with  orders  to  a  fervant  to  deliver  it,  within  fome  days  after 
his  departure.  Nicagoras  entered  readily  into  all  the  projedl : 
and  failed  away  from  Alexandria.  The  Letter  was  then  deli- 
vered to  Sofibius ;  who  carried  it,  together  with  the  fervant, 
to  the  King.  The  Servant  declared,  that  Nicagoras  had  left 
the  letter,  with  orders,  that  he  fhould  deliver  it  to  Sofibius. 
The  letter  itfelf  imported,  that  Cleomenes,  if  the  King  fliould 
ftill  perfift  in  refufing  the  fupplies  that  were  necefTary  tor  his 
return,  had  refolved  foon  to  raife  fome  commotions  in  the 
kingdom.  Sofibius,  feizing  the  occafion,  urged  the  King, 
and  all  that  were  about  him,  to  admit  no  delay,  but  inftantly 
to  prevent  the  treafon,  by  fecuring  the  perfon  of  Cleomenes. 
And  this  accordingly  was  done.  They  allotted  to  him  for 
his  refidence  a  Houfe  of  great  extent,  in  which  he  was  guarded 
carefully  :  fo  that  he  differed  in  no  refpedl  from  other  pri- 
foners,  except  only  that  his  prifon  was  of  larger  fize. 

Cleomenes,  when  he  had  weighed  all  the  circumftances  of 
his  prefent  ftate,  and  perceived  that  there  was  no  room  left  for 
hope,  was  determined  to  attempt  and  hazard  every  thing,  in 
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Ol  der  to  regain  his  Hberty :  not  fo  much  in  expedlation  that 
he  fhould  be  able  to  fucceed  in  the  deiign,  fince  he  was  defti- 
tute  ot  all  the  neceflary  means  ;  but  rather,  becaufe  he  had 
refolved  to  die  a  glorious  death,  without  fuffering  any  thing 
that  might  difgrace  his  former  greatnefs ;  having  fixed,  as  I 
fuppofe,  his  whole  attention  upon  that  noble  fentiment  of  the 
Poet,  fo  flattering  to  men  of  elevated  minds : 

Welcome,  fate  ! 
'Tis  true  I  perifh,  yet^I  perifh  great : 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  fhall  expire ; 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire 

Having  waited  therefore,  till  the  King  was  gone  from  Alex- 
andria to  Canopus,  he  then  fpread  a  report  among  his  Guards, 
that  he  fhould  foon  obtain  his  liberty.  Upon  this  pretence,, 
he  feafted  all  his  family ;  and  diftributed  among  the  foldiers 
alfo,  meat  and  wine,  and  crowns  of  flowers.  The  Guards, 
not  fufpedling  any  kind  of  fraud,  gave  full  indulgence  to  their 
appetites.  And  when  at  laft  they  had  drunk  to  great  excefs, 
Cleomenes,  with  his  friends  and  fervants,  having  poniards  in 
their  hands,  pafTed  through  them  unperceived,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  When  they  came  into  the  fhreet,  they 
there  met  Ptolemy,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  the  King,  was 
intruded  with  the  government  of  the  city  :  and  having  ftruck 
a  terror  into  his  attendants,  they  pulled  him  from  his  Chariot, 
and  fliut  him  up  ;  and  then  called  aloud  to  the  people,  to  re- 
fume  their  Liberty.  But  when  the  multitude  were  all  fo 
ftruck  with  terror  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  attempt,  that  none 
approached  to  join  them,  they  directed  their  way  towards  the 
Citadel  ;  with  defign  to  force  their  entrance,  and  take  the 
prifoners  to  their  affiflance.  But  the  officers,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  this  accident,  had  ftrongly  barred  the  gates.  Difap- 
pcinted  therefore  in  this  hope  likewife,  they  at  lafl:  killed 
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themfelves  with  their  own  poniards :  and  thus  Hiewed  a  cou- 
rage that  was  truly  Spartan.  In  this  manner  fell  Cleomenes; 
a  Prince,  whofe  manners  were  dexterous  and  infinuating,  as 
his  capacity  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  was  great :  and 
who,  to  exprefs  his  charader  in  a  word,  was  mofl:  admirably 
formed  by  nature,  both  for  a  General  and  a  King. 

Within  a  fhort  time  after  this  event,  Theodotus  the  Gov^r- 
nour  of  Coele-fyria,  an  ^Etolian  by  his  birth,  refolved  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  cities 
of  his  Province.  He  was  urged  to  this  defign,  partly  by  the 
contempt  which  he  had  conceived  of  Ptolemy,  on  account  of 
his  lazy  and  luxurious  life  ;  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  he  was 
perfuaded,  that  fome  ill  defigns  had  been  formed  againfl:  him- 
ielf  by  the  miniflers  of  the  court.  For  not  long  before, 
though  he  had  performed  many  important  fervices,  as  well  on 
other  occafions,  as  more  efpecially  at  the  time  in  which  An- 
tiochus firft  invaded  Ccele-fyria,  he  not  only  had  received  no 
reward  or  favour,  but  on  the  contrary  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Alexandria,  and  even  found  it  difficult  to  efcape  with  life. 
Antiochus  received  his  offer  with  the  greateft  joy  :  and  the 
agreement  was  in  a  fhort  time  fully  regulated.  But  we  fhall 
now  perform  for  this  Houfe  likewife,  what  we  have  done 
with  refpecl  to  Ptolemy  ;  and  looking  back  to  the  time,  in 
which  Antiochus  began  to  reign,  fhall  from  thence  give  a 
fliort  account  of  the  chief  events,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  defcribe. 

CHAP.  V. 

ANTIOCFIUS  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  Seleucus,  fur- 
named  Cailinicus;  As  foon  as  his  Father  was  dead, 
and  his  elder  Brother  had,  in  right  of  his  birth,  fucceeded  in 
the  throne,  he  at  firfl  retired  from  the  court,  and  iixed  his 
refidence  in  the  upper  Afia.   But  fome  time  afterwards,  when 
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his  Brother,  having  pafled  Mount  Taurus  with  an  army,  was 
deprived  of  his  Ufe  by  treachery,  as  we  before  related,  he  re- 
turned, and  took  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  ;  leaving  to 
Achaeus  the  government  of  the  country  that  was  on  this  lide 
of  Mount  Taurus.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  he  intruded  to  the 
care  of  Molon,  and  of  Alexander,  Molon's  brother,  all  the  up- 
per provinces ;  and  appointed  the  firft  to  be  the  governour  of 
Media,  and  the  other  of  Perils. 

But  not  long  afterwards,  thefe  two,  defpiling  the  King  on 
account  of  his  tender  age,  being  incited  alfo  by  the  hope  that 
Ach^us  might  be  engaged  to  enter  with  them  into  their  defign, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  cruel  difpofition,  and  the 
wicked  arts  of  Hermias,  who  was  then  the  firft  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  aftairs,  refolved  to  throw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  employ  all  their  power,  to  engage  the  upper  provinces  to 
revolt. 

Hermias  was  by  birth  a  Carian  ;  and  had  been  intruded 
with  the  fupreme  diredlion  of  the  kingdom  by  Seleucus,  the 
brother  of  Antiochus,  when  he  fet  out  upon  his  expedition 
towards  Mount  Taurus.  Raifed  to  this  high  poft,  he  grew 
jealous  of  all  befldes  that  were  in  any  manner  diftinguifhed  in 
the  court.  And  being  by  nature  cruel,  he  fometimes  aggra^ 
vated  little  faults  into  crimes  of  moment,  and  punifhed  them 
-  with  the  laft  feverity.  Sometimes,  himfelf  both  forged  th<? 
accufation,  and  decided  as  the  Judge,  without  any  remorfe 
or  pity.  Above  all  the  reft,  he  wifhed  mofi:  earneftly  for 
fome  occaflon,  by  which  he  might  deftroy  Epigenes,  who  had 
led  the  forces  back,  that  had  attended  on  Seleucus.  For  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field  ;  and  that  his  authority  alfo  among  the 
troops  was  great.  Havdng  marked  him  therefore,  as  the  chief 
objed:  of  his  fear  and  hatred,  he  attended  carefully  to  every 
accident,  that  might  furnifli  him  with  fome  pretence  againft 
him.  At  this  time,  when  the  King  had  called  together  a 
Council  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  that  were  moft  proper 
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to  be  taken  againft  the  rebels,  and  had  commanded  every 
man  to  fpeak  his  fentiments,  Epigenes,  who  rofe  up  the  firft, 
advifed,  that,  in  a  matter  of  fo  near  and  great  importance, 
no  moment  fhould  be  loft  :  that  the  King  himfelf  fhould 
haften  in  perfon  to  the  place,  and  not  fufFer  the  occafion  to 
efcape  :  that,  by  his  prefence  in  the  country  with  a  fufficient 
force,  either  Molon  muft  at  once  be  forced  to  abandon  his  de- 
figns,  or  in  cafe  that  he  ftill  fhould  have  the  boldnefs  to  per- 
fift,  the  people  would  all  join  to  feize,  and  deliver  him  a  pri- 
foner  to  the  King.  He  had  fcarcely  ended,  when  Hermias, 
rifing  full  of  rage,  declared,  that  Epigenes,  for  a  long  time 
paft,  had  harboured  fecretly  fuch  counfels  in  his  heart,  as 
were  the  moft  pernicious  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  now  his 
fentiments  had  appeared  without  difguife,  lince  he  had  thus 
urged  the  King  to  march  in  perfon  into  a  country  that  was 
armed  againft  him,  with  a  force  too  fmall  for  his  fecurity, 
and  in  a  word,  to  throw  himfelf  at  once  into  the  power  of 
the  rebels.  He  then  faid  no  more  ;  but  being  fatisfied  with 
having  ftamped  this  firft  bad  impreflion  of  Epigenes,  fo  that 
his  words  feemed  rather  the  effedt  of  an  inconfiderate  and 
hafty  peeviftinefs,  than  of  any  fettled  hatred,  he  went  on  to 
deliver  his  own  opinion ;  which  was,  that  the  King  fhould 
lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  marching  againft  Molon,  and  rather 
turn  his  arms  againft  the  King  of  JEgypt.  For  being  himfelf 
unfkilled  in  the  affairs  of  war,  he  feared  to  encounter  with 
the  danger,  which  this  expedition  feemed  to  promife  :  and 
was  perfuaded  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ptolemy,  a  prince  im- 
merfed  in  floth  and  pleafure,  might  be  attacked  with  little 
hazard.  Having  thus  ftruck  a  terror  into  all  the  members  of 
the  council,  he  gave  to  Xenon,  and  to  Theodotus,  a  native 
of  Hermione,  the  condudl  of  the  forces  that  were  ordered  to 
be  fent  againft  the  rebels. 

From  this  time  alfo,  he  never  ceafed  to  prefs  the  King  con- 
tinually, to  enter  Coele-fyria  with  an  army  :  being  perfuaded, 
that  if  this  young  Prince  fhould  be  once  inclofed  on  everv  fide 
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by  war,  perplexed  with  difficulties,  and  diftreffed  by  danger, 
he  would  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  his  conflant  counfel  and 
alliftance,  that  he  never  would  be  able  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  inquiring  into  any  of  his  former  faults,  or  make  any  attempt 
to  divefl  him  of  that  povvcr  of  which  he  was  then  poffefled. 
At  iaft  therefore,  having  forged  a  letter,  which  he  pretended 
had  been  fent  to  him  from  Acha^us,  he  carried  it  to  the  King. 
The  import  of  it  was,  that  Ptolemy  had  ftrongly  urged 
Achseus  to  aflume  the  royal  diadem,  and  promifed  to  affiPc 
him  both  with  fliips  and  money,  in  cafe  that  he  would  declare 
himfelf  the  Sovereign  of  the  countries  which  he  at  that  time 
governed  :  that  in  fa6i:,  he  already  vv^as  the  Sovereign  of  them  ; 
and  why  then  fliould  he  envy  himfelf  the  name,  and  ^foolifhly 
rejed:  the  crown  which  was  thus  placed  upon  his  head  by  for- 
tune ?"  Antiochus  gave  full  credit  to  this  letter,  and  was  now 
fixed  in  the  defign  of  invading  Cosle-fyria  without  delay. 

About  this  time,  while  the  King  was  at  Seleucia  near 
Zeugma,  Laodice,  who  was  defigned  to  be  his  wife,  arrived 
from  Cappadocia,  conducted  by  Diognetus.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  king  Mithridates,  and  was  a  Virgin.  Mithridates 
himfelf  derived  his  defcent  from  one  of  thofe  feven  Perfians 
who  killed  Magus  ;  and  boafted  alfo,  that  his  kingdom, 
which  flood  upon,  the  coafl:  of  the  Euxine  fea,  was  the  fame, 
which  had  firft  been  given  to  his  anceftors  by  Darius.  Antio- 
chus, attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  courtiers,  met  the 
Princefs  on  her  journey  ;  and  folemnized  the  nuptials  with 
fuch  fplendour  and  magnificence,  as  were  worthy  of  a  King. 
•From  thence  he  went  down  to  Antiochia ;  and  having  de- 
clared Laodice  his  Queen,  began  to  make  all  the  necefiary 
preparations  for  the  war. 

During  this  time  Molon,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  engaged  without  referve  in  the  fame  defign, 
drew  to  his  party  all  the  people  of  his  government;  partly  by 
the  promifc  of  great  riches  and  rewards,  and  partly  alfo  by 
intimidating  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  fhewed 
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fome  letters  of  a  fevere  and  threatening  ftrain,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  by  the  King.  He  took  care  alfo 
to  fecure  himfelf  againft  all  danger  from  the  neighbouring  Pro- 
vinces ;  having  by  large  prefents  gained  the  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernours.  And  when  his  meafures  were  all  fully  regulated, 
he  began  his  march  with  a  very  numerous  army,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  forces  of  the  King. 

The  Generals  Xenon  and  Theodotus  were  ftruck  with  ter- 
ror at  his  approach,  and  retired  into  the  cities.  Molon  there- 
fore became  at  once  the  mafter  of  all  the  country  round 
Apollonia,  which  abounded  with  fupplies  and  ftores  of  every 
kind  in  the  greateft  quantity.  Before  this  fuccefs,  his  power 
indeed  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  on  account  of  the  riches 
and  the  wide  extent  ot  the  country  which  he  governed.  For 
all  the  royal  herds  of  horfes  are  bred  among  the  Medes.  Their 
cattle  and  their  fruits  are  fcarcely  to  be  numbered.  Nor  is  it 
eafy  to  exprefs  the  natural  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

For  Media,  which  is  lituated  near  the  midft  of  Afia,  far 
furpafles  every  other  province,  as  well  in  it's  extent,  as  in  the 
height  alfo  and  the  number  of  the  mountains  with  which  the 
country  all  is  covered.  It  commands  likevvife  many  great  and 
powerful  nations,  that  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of 
it.  On  the  iide  towards  the  Eaft,  are  thofe  defert  plains  that 
lie  between  Perfis  and  Parrhafia  ;  the  paflcs  that  are  called  the 
Cafpian  Gates  ;  and  the  Tapyrian  mountains,  which  are  not 
far  diftant  from  the  Hyrcanian  fea.  On  the  South,  it  extends 
towards  the  borders  ot  Mefopotamia,  Apollonia,  and  Perlis ; 
and  is  covered  by  the  mountain  Zagrus,  which  rifes  to  a  hun- 
dred fiadia  in  it's  height  and  whofe  fummit,  being  parted  into 
many  feparate  hills,  forms  deep  declivities  and  fpacious  vallies, 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  Cofiaeans,  the  Corbrens,  Carchians, 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  all  celebrated  for  their  prowefs  and 
dexterity  in  war.  Towards  the  Wefl:,  it  is  clofely  joined  to 
the  people  called  the  Atropatians ;  who  themfelves  are  not 
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far  diftant  From  the  nations  that  refide  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  fea.    And  laftly,  this  Province,  on  the  fide  towards 
the  North,  is  bounded  by  the  Elymaeans,  Ariaracs,  Caddufians, 
and  the  Matianians ;  and  commands  thofe  countries  Hkewife 
that  extend  towards  that  part  of  the  Pontus  which  is  joined 
with  the  Maeotis.    The  Province  itfelf  is  broken  into  many 
parts,  by  various  chains  of  mountains,  which  cover  it,  at  cer- 
tain diftances,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  :  and  the  plains  between  are 
all  filled  with  villages  and  cities.    Molon  therefore,  being 
mafter  of  a  province  fo  confiderable,  and  which  was  indeed 
itfelf  a  kingdom,  was  before,  as  we  have  faid,  very  greatly  to 
be  dreaded.    But  now,  when  the  Generals  of  the  King  had 
yielded  to  him  all  the  open  country,  and  this  firft  fuccefs  had 
infpired  his  troops  with  confidence,  his  power  appeared  fo 
great  and  formidable,  that  all  the  people  of  Afia  were  ftruck 
with  confternation,  and  began  to  lofe  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  refift  his  arms.    At  firft  therefore  he  refolved  to  pafs  the 
Tigris,  and  to  befiege  Seleucia.    But  being  prevented  in  this 
defign  by  Zeuxis,  who  had  removed  all  the  boats  that  were 
upon  the  river,  he  retreated  back  again  to  a  place  that  was 
called  The  Camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctefiphon,  and 
made  the  necefTary  preparations  to  pafs  the  winter  there  with 
his  army. 

As  foon  as  the  King  received  the  news,  that  Molon  had 
already  made  fo  quick  a  progrefs,  and  that  his  Generals  had 
retired  before  him,  he  refumed  again  his  firft  defign,  and  re- 
folved to  fufpend  his  expedition  againft  Ptolemy,  and  to  march 
without  any  new  delay  immediately  againft  the  rebels.  But 
Hermias,  perfifting  ftill  in  his  former  projedl,  gave  to  Xenoe- 
tas,  an  Achaean,  the  iupreme  command  of  all  the  forces,  and 
fent  him  againft  Molon.  It  was  proper,  he  faid,  that  Gene- 
rals fhould  be  employed,  to  bring  back  rebellious  fubjeds  to 
their  duty  :  but  that  a  King  fhould  only  take  the  field  againft 
a  King,  when  the  conteft  was  for  glory  and  for  empire.  And 
as  Antiochus  v/as  at  this  time  wholly  in  his  power,  he  imme- 
diately 
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diately  began  his  march  to  Apamea  ;  affembled  the  troops  to- 
gether ;  and  from  thence  advanced  to  Laodicea.    From  this 
city,  the  King  continued  his  route  with  all  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing pafTed  the  defert,  entered  a  clofe  and  narrow  valley,  which 
lies  between  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  is  called  the 
Vale  of  Marfyas,    The  narroweft  part  of  the  valley  is  covered 
by  a  lake  and  marfhy  ground,  from  whence  are  gathered  aro- 
matick  reeds.    The  tw^o  fides  of  it  are  fecured  by  two  for- 
trefles,  the  one  of  which  is  called  Bronchi,  and  the  other 
Gerrha,  which  leave  but  a  very  inconfiderable  fpace  between 
them.    The  King,  having  marched  fome  days  along  the  val- 
ley, and  in  his  way  reduced  the  cities  that  were  near,  came 
at  laft  to  Gerrha.   And  finding  that  Theodotus,  the  iEtolian, 
had  pofted  a  fufficient  force  in  both  the  fortrefles,  had  forti- 
fied with  trenches  and  with  palifades  the  pafs  that  led  along 
the  lake,  and  had  placed  fome  troops  in  every  part  that  was 
commodious  for  it,  he  at  firft  endeavoured  to  diflodge  the 
enemy,  and  to  force  his  pafiTage.    But  as  all  the  ports  were 
thus  ftrongly  fortified,  he  fuffered  great  lofs  in  the  attempt, 
without  being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy.    And  as  Theodotus 
alfo  was  at  this  time  firm  in  the  interefts  of  his  mafter,  he  at 
laft  was  forced  to  abandon  the  defign. 

Antiochus,  being  thus  repulfed,  and  not  able  to  furmount 
the  difficulties  that  were  before  him,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  re- 
ceived the  news,  that  Xenostas  had  fuffered  an  entire  defeat, 
and  that  all  the  upper  provinces  had  fubmitted  to  the  rebels. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  lay  afide  at  once  all  farther  thoughts 
of  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  and  to  turn 
back  again  without  delay,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  own  proper 
kingdom. 

For  Xencetas,  being  raifed,  as  we  have  faid,  to  the  fupreme 
command,  and  inverted  with  a  power  to  which  his  hopes  had 
never  dared  to  afpire,  rejedled  with  difdain  the  counfels  of  his 
friends,  and  purfued,  in  all  his  conduct,  the  didlates  only  of 
his  own  hafty  and  impetuous  will.    He  led  the  army  however 
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to  Seleucia;  and  being  joined  there  by  Diogenes  and  Pythia- 
des,  the  firft  of  whom  was  Governour  of  the  Sufian  Province, 
and  the  other  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  advanced  with  all  his  forces, 
and  encamped  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  having  the  Tigris  in  his 
front.  But  being  affured  by  many  foldiers,  w^ho  fwam  over 
to  him  from  the  camp  of  Molon,  that  if  he  would  pafs  the 
river,  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
General's  greatnefs,  and  in  their  hearts  ftill  preferved  a  flrong 
affection  for  the  King,  would  at  once  embrace  his  party,  he 
refolved  immediately  to  tranfport  his  forces  to  the  other  fide ; 
and  at  firft  made  a  fhew,  as  if  he  had  defigned  to  lay  a  bridge 
acrofs  the  river,  in  a  part  that  formed  a  kind  of  ifland.  But 
as  he  was  wholly  deftitute  of  all  things  that  were  proper  for  his 
purpofe,  this  attempt  gave  no  foUicitude  to  Molon.  But  af- 
terwards, when  he  had  drawn  together  all  the  boats  that  he 
was  able  to  procure,  he  feleded  from  the  army  the  braveft  of 
the  forces,  both  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  and  leaving  the  care  of 
the  camp  to  Zeuxis  and  Pythiades,  he  marched  down  the 
ftream  to  the  diftance  of  about  eighty  ftadia  from  the  place  in 
which  Molon  lay  incamped,  paffed  the  river  without  refift- 
ance,  and  incamped  upon  a  very  advantageous  ground,  which 
was  almofl  every  way  furrounded  by  the  river,,  and  covered 
alfo  in  the  other  parts  by  pools  and  marfhes,  that  were  not 
eafy  to  be  paffed.  As  foon  as  Molon  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  he  fent  away  his  Cavalry,  in  the  hope,  that 
they  would  be  able  with  little  difficulty  to  intercept  the  forces 
as  they  paffed  the  river,  and  obtain  an  eafy  vidory  over  thofe 
that  had  already  gained  the  land.  But  thefe  troops,  as  they 
approached,  were  themfelves  foon  vanquifhcd,  without  any 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  For  being  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  ground,  they  were  plunged  at  every  ftep  into  pits  and  pools: 
and  being  thus  deprived  of  the.  power  of  refifting,  were  there 
all  deftroyed.  Xenoetas,  who  was  ftill  perfuaded,  that  the 
rebels,  upon  his  firft  approach,  would  run  to  embrace  his 
party,  continued  his  march  afterwards  along  the  river,  and 
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incamped  very  near  the  enemy.  Molon,  either  by  ftratagem, 
or  becaufe  he  was  apprehenfive  that  the  troops  might  indeed 
be  incHned  to  join  Xencetas,  left  all  his  baggage  behind  hini 
in  the  camp,  and  beginning  his  march  by  night,  diredcd  his 
route  towards  Media.  Xencetas,  not  doubting  but  that  the 
retreat  of  Molon  was  the  efFedl  ot  fear,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  his  troops,  took  poffefTion  of  the  camp  from  which  the 
enemy  had  retired ;  and  brought  over  alfo  all  his  Cavalry,  to- 
gether with  the  baggage,  which  he  had  left  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  under  the  com.mand  of  Zeuxis.  He  then  aflembled 
the  troops  together,  and  exhorted  them  boldly  to  expedt  a 
happy  iffue  from  the  war,  fince  Molon  had  already  Hed.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  their  full  repaft,  and  to  be  ready  at  break 
of  day  to  purfue  the  enemy.  The  foldiers,  being  thus  filled 
with  confidence,  and  finding  all  kinds  of  provifions  in  the 
camp,  began  to  eat  and  drink  without  any  moderation  or  re- 
ftraint ;  till  they  fell  at  laf!:  into  that  ftate  of  carelefs  and  in^- 
fenfible  fecurity,  which  is  the  ufual  attendant  of  excefs. 

But  Molon,  when  he  had  gained  a  proper  dirtance,  ordered 
his  troops  to  take  their  fupper,  and  then  returned  again  to- 
wards the  camp  ;  and  arriving  about  break  of  day,  forced  the 
intrenchments,  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the  enemy,  while  they 
were  all  difperfed  and  drowned  in  wine.  Xencetas,  flruck 
with  confternation,  and  having  in  vain  employed  his  efforts  to 
raife  the  foldiers  from  their  drunken  fleep,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  middle  of  the  combatants,  and  loft  his  life.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  troops  were  deftroyed  fleeping  in  their  beds.  Tlie 
reft  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  to  gain  the  camp  that 
was  on  the  other  fide.  But  of  thefe  the  greater  part  were  alfo- 
loft.  In  a  word,  diforder,  noife,  and  tumult  were  fpread 
through  all  the  camp.  Every  mind  was  lilled  with  horror 
and  diftradion.  In  this  ftate,  the  troops,  as  they  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  camp  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  which  ftood  full, 
in  view,  and  at  a  very  inconriderable  diftance  from  tliem, 
forgot  at  once  the  ftrength  and  rapid  violence  of  the  ftreani 
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that  was  between.  Blinded  therefore  by  their  fears,  and  urged 
by  the  eager  hopes  of  hfe,  they  leaped  into  the  river  ;  and 
even  threw  into  it  their  horfes  and  their  baggage,  as  if  the 
ftream,  by  fome  kind  of  providential  care,  would  have  alTifted 
them  in  their  diflrefs,  and  wafted  them  to  the  pppofite  bank 
in  fafety.  But  how  lamentable,  and  how  full  of  horror  was 
the  fcene  1  Men  ftruggling  with  the  waters  :  horfes  alfo,  and 
beafts  of  burthen,  floating  down  the  ftream  :  with  arms,  dead 
carcafes,  and  every  kind  of  baggage. 

Molon,  being  thus  mafter  of  the  camp,  pafled  the  river 
without  refiftance,  and  gained  pofleflion  alfo  of  the  other 
camp,  from  which  Zeuxis  had  retired  at  his  approach.  After 
this  fuccefs,  he  advanced  with  all  his  army  to  Seleucia,  and 
took  it  in  the  firft  aflault :  for  Zeuxis  ftill  fled  before  him, 
together  with  Diomedon  the  Governour  of  the  city.  From 
hence  he  marched  through  the  country,  and  fubdued  without 
any  difficulty  all  the  upper  provinces.  Having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Babylon,  with  the  country  which  extends  along  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  came  to  Sufa,  and  took  this  city 
alfo  in  the  firft  aflault ;  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the 
citadel,  into  which  Diogenes  had  thrown  himfelf  with  a  body 
of  forces.  Leaving  therefore  one  part  of  his  army  to  inveft 
the  place,  he  returned  back  again  with  the  reft,  to  Seleucia 
upon  the  Tigris.  And  having  carefully  refrefhed  his  troops, 
and  encouraged  them  to  purfue  the  war,  he  again  took  the 
held,  and  fubdued  all  the  country  which  lay  along  the  Tigris, 
and  was  called  Parapotamia,  as  far  as  to  the  city  Europus ; 
and  all  Mefopotamia  likewife  as  far  as  Dura. 

The  news  of  thefe  rapid  vidories  forced  Antiochus,  as  we 
have  already  liiid,  to  lay  aflde  all  thoughts  of  reducing  Coele- 
fyria,  and  to  turn  his  whole  attention  upon  the  danger  which 
fo  nearly  threatened  him.  He  afiembled  therefore  a  fecond 
Council,  and  commanded  every  one  to  declare  his  fentiments, 
with  refped  to  the  nieafures  that  were  moft  proper  to  be  taken, 
to  check  the  prop;refs  of  the  rebels.    Epigenes  ao;ain  fpoke  the 
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firft,  and  faid,  that  before  the  enemy  had  gained  fuch  great 
advantages,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  King  fhould  march 
himfeif  into  the  country  without  delay  ;  and  that  he  ftill  per- 
fifted  in  the  fame  advice.  He  had  fcarcely  ended,  when  Her- 
mias,  giving  now  full  fcope  to  his  refentment,  vented  his  rage 
in  fevere  reproaches,  and  charged  Epigenes  with  many  bitter 
accufations,  which  were  both  abfurd  and  falfe.  He  extolled 
the  merit  alfo  of  his  own  great  fervices ;  and  preffed  the  King 
with  the  utmofl:  earneftnefs,  by  no  means  to  defifl:  from  his 
firft  defign,  or  abandon,  upon  fo  flight  a  fhew  of  reafon,  the 
hopes  which  he  had  conceived,  of  joining  Coele-fyria  to  his 
empire.  But  this  condudl  gave  no  fmall  offence  to  the  whole 
aflembly.  Antiochus  himfeif  was  alfo  much  difpleafed  ;  and 
employed  all  his  power  to  quiet  the  contention  :  which  he  at 
laft  indeed  effected,  but  not  without  great  difficulty.  The 
meafures  which  Epigenes  had  advifed,  were  approved  by  all 
the  Council,  as  the  wifeft  and  moft  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
circumftances.  It  therefore  was  refolved,  that  all  other  bud- 
nefs  fhould  give  place ;  and  that  the  King  jfhould  employ  ali 
his  force  againft  the  rebels  without  delay. 

As  foon  as  the  affair  was  thus  decided,  Hermias  let  fall  at 
once  all  farther  conteft,  and  conformed  himfeif  to  this  opinion, 
together  with  the  reft.  And  declaring  alfo,  that  when  a  re- 
folution  once  was  taken,  every  man  was  obliged  in  duty  to  re- 
ceive it  without  objedlion  or  excufe,  he  applied  himfeif  in  ear- 
neft,  and  with  the  greateft  diligence,  to  make  all  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  the  war.  But  when  the  troops  were  drawn 
together  to  Apamea,  and  a  fedition  had  broken  out  among 
them,  on  account  of  fome  arrears  that  were  owing  to  them 
from  their  pay,  obferving  that  the  King  was  filled  with  con- 
fternation,  and  feemed  to  fear  that  this  diforder,  having  hap- 
pened at  a  time  fo  critical,  might  be  attended  with  fome  fa- 
tal confequences,  he  offered  to  difcharge  at  his  own  expence 
the  allov/ance  that  was  due,  on  condition  only,  that  Epigenes 
fhould  be  difmiffed.    For  he  faid,  that  as  their  mutual  con- 
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tefts  and  refentment  had  been  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  it  was 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  their  prefence  together  in  the  army 
would  foon  prove  the  fource  of  fome  new  diforders,  which 
might  be  fatal  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  King,  who 
knew  that  Epigenes  had  gained  a  confummate  {kill  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  who  wifhed  efpecially,  on  that  account,  that  he 
might  attend  him  in  his  expedition,  received  this  demand  with 
o;reat  reluctance  and  concern.  But  beingr  prefTed  and  clofelv 
urged  on  every  iide  by  the  officers  of  his  houfe,  and  by  all  his 
guards  and  fervants,  whom  Hermias  by  his  wicked  artihces 
had  engaged  in  his  defigns,  he  was  no  longer  m.after  of  him- 
felf :  but  was  forced  to  yield  to  w^hat  the  times  required  ;  to 
confent  to  all  that  was  propofed  ;  and  to  fend  orders  to  Epi- 
genes, that  he  £hould  remain  at  Apamea.  The  members  of 
the  Council  were  all  feized  with  terror.  The  troops,  having 
obtained  their  wifLes,  returned  again  to  their  duty,  and  were 
difpofed  to  advance  all  the  interefts  of  Hermias,  who  had  thus 
procured  the  payment  of  their  flipends.  The  Cyrrhefts  alone, 
who  were  in  number  about  fix  thoufand  men,  periifted  ftill  in 
their  revolt :  and  having  feparated  themfelves  from  the  reft  ot 
the  army,  for  fome  time  occafioned  no  fmall  trouble.  But 
they  were  at  laft  defeated  in  a  fet  engagement  with  one  of  the 
Generals  of  the  King  ;  who  deftroyed  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  the  action,  and  forced  the  reft  to  fjrrender  at  difcretion. 

Hermias,  having  thus  ftruck  all  the  friends  of  the  King 
with  terror,  and  fecured  to  himfelf  the  favour  and  affection  ot 
the  army,  began  his  march,  together  with  the  King ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  alfo,  formed  the  following  contrivance  to 
deftroy  Epigenes ;  having  engaged  in  his  defign  Alexis,  who 
commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Apamea.  A  Letter  was  written 
in  the  name  of  Molon  to  Epigenes,  and  was  placed  privately 
among  his  papers,  by  a  fervant  whom  they  had  gained  by  large 
promifes  to  their  party.  Some  time  afterwards,  Alexis  came 
to  Epigenes,  ^nd  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  received  fome 
letters  from  the  rebels.  Epigenes,  not  without  fome  ftiew  of 
■  3  indignation, 
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indignation,  denied  the  charge.  But  Alexis,  having  teplied 
that  he  would  fearch,  entered  haftily  into  his  apartments, 
found  the  letter,  and  upon  that  pretence  immediately  killed 
Epigenes.  The  King  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  he  had 
merited  his  fate  :  and  thofe  that  were  about  the  court,  thoush 
they  had  ibme  fufpicion  of  the  treachery,  were  reftrained  fo 
iilence  by  their  fears. 

The  King  now  advanced  to\^afds  the  Eiiphrates ;  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  foi^ces  that  wtre  there,  he  contmued  hi§ 
fnarch  from  thence,  and  came  to  Antiochia  in  Mygdoiiia/ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  winter.    And  having  refte<i  dur- 
ing forty  days,  till  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  cold  wa's 
pafled,  he  again  decamped,  and  arrived  at  Liba,  and  fhe^re 
called  together  his  Council,  to  deliberate  on  the  rouife  hf 
which  he  (hould  advance  againft  the  rebels,  who  were  at  t^fe 
time  iH'  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  to  corifiddr  atfo,' 
by  what  means  the  army  might  moft  conimodioufly  be  lur- 
niflied  with  provifions  in  their  march.    In  this  aflemt>l)^'  if- 
Vras  urged  by  Hermias,  that  they  fhould  continue  theii*  rou<^ 
along  the  Tigris  :  by  which  means  they  would  be  c<3vered  Aot 
only  by  that  river,  but  by  the  Lycus  alio,  and  the  Gapi<us. 
Zeuxis,  to  whofe  view  the  late  lamentable  fortMe  of  Epi-- 
genes  was-  prefent,  foi*  fome  time  feared^  to  declare  his  fentl- 
ments.     But  as  the  meafure  that  was  now  pr^pofed-  was  fure 
to  be  attended  with  inevitable  ruin,  he  at  laft  ventured  to- 
advife,  that  they  fhould  pafs  the  Tigris.    He  fhewed,  tha<> 
in  general  the  route  along  the  river  was  very  rough  and  diffi- 
cult ;  that  after  having  advanced  to  a  corifiderable  diftance,- 
and  paffed  a  defert  alfo,  which  was  not  to  be  traverfed  iii  lefs' 
than  fix  days  march,  they  muft  at  lafl  arrive  at  the  placed* 
that  was  called  the  Royal  Camp ;  that  if  the  enemy  fhould' 
iirfl  have  gained  pofTefTion  of  this  pofl,  it  would  h6  inlpofllble' 
for  them  to  advance  beyond  it ;  nor  could  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  return  back  again  through  the  defert,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being,  lofl  in  their  retreat,  thit)ugh  the  want  of  ne- 
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ceflaries :  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  King  would 
now  pafs  the  river,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  all  the 
Apollonians  would  feize  at  once  the  occaiion  of  his  prefence, 
and  return  again  to  their  duty,  fince  they  were  joined  to  Mo- 
Ion,  not  by  any  affection,  but  by  necefTity  and  fear ;  that  as 
the  country  was  rich  and  fertile,  the  troops  might  from 
thence  be  furnifhed  with  provifions  in  the  greateft  plenty ; 
that  Molon,  being  thus  cut  off  from  his  return  to  Media,  and 
deprived  of  the  fubfiftence  likewife  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  all  this  province,  muft  of  neceflity  be  forced  to 
venture  on  a  battle :  or  in  cafe  he  fhould  decline  it,  that  his 
troops  would  foon  revolt,  and  run  to  embrace  the  party  of  the 
King."  This  opinion  was  confented  to  by  all.  They  divided 
the  army  therefore  into  three  feparate  bodies ;  pafTed  the 
river  in  three  different  parts,  with  all  their  baggage ;  and 
came  to  Dura,  which  was  then  belieged  by  one  of  the  Ge- 
nerals of  Molon.  But  the  fiege  was  raifed  upon  their  firfl: 
approach.  They  then  continued  their  march  forwards  with- 
out delay,  and  having  on  the  eighth  day  paffed  beyond  the 
Oricus,  arrived  at  ApoUonia. 

When  Molon  was  informed  that  Antiochus  advanced  faft 
towards  him,  diftrufting  on  the  one  hand  the  fidelity  of  the 
people  of  Sufiana  and  of  Babylon,  who  had  fo  lately  been 
conftrained  to  join  his  party,  and  dreading  alfo,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  his  return  to  Media  might  be  foon  cut  off,  he  re- 
folved  to  lay  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Tigris,  to  tranfport  his  army 
over,  and  poffefs  himfelf,  before  Antiochus,  of  thofe  moun- 
tains that  flood  upon  the  borders  of  the  Apollonian  terri- 
tory ;  being  perfuaded,  that  with  the  affiftance  of  his  Cyrtiaa 
/lingers,  who  were  very  numerous,  he  fhould  be  able  to  main- 
tain that,  pofl  againft  the  King.  This  defign  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution.  He  paffed  the  river,  and  continued 
his  march  forwards  with  the  greateft  hafte.  But  when  he 
had  juft  reached  the  mountains,  his  light-armed  troops  that 
were  fent  before,  were  met  by  thofe  of  the  King,  who  had 
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alfo  begun  his  march  from  Apollonia  with  all  his  army. 
Thefe  troops  at  firft  engaged  together  in  fome  flight  fkir- 
miflies  ;  but  as  the  main  bodies  now  approached,  they  feve- 
rally  retired,  and  incamped  together  with  their  refpedive  ar- 
mies, leaving  the  diftance  of  about  forty  ftadia  between  the 
camps. 

When  night  came  on,  Molon,  having  confldered  with 
himfelf  how  difficult  and  dangerous  it  was,  to  lead  an  army 
of  rebels  againfl  their  Sovereign,  face  to  face,  and  in  the  clear 
light  of  day,  refolved  to  attack  Antiochus  in  the  night.  He 
feled:ed  therefore  all  the  braveft  of  his  troops,  and  taking  a 
circuit  round,  defigned  to  choofe  fome  eminence,  and  to 
fall  from  thence  upon  the  Royal  camp.  But  being  informed 
that  ten  young  foldiers  had  left  him  in  the  march,  and  gone 
to  join  the  King,  he  was  forced  to  deflfl  from  this  defign,  and 
return  back  again  to  his  own  entrenchments,  which  he  entered 
about  break  of  day,  and  fpread  great  diforder  through  all  the 
camp.  For  the  foldiers,  being  thus  fuddenly  awakened  from 
their  fleep,  were  fo  terrified  by  the  noife  and  tumult  of  his 
entry,  that  they  began  to  fly  with  great  precipitation  from 
the  camp.  Molon  employed  all  his  pains  to  calm  their  ap- 
prehenflons,  and,  as  effedkially  as  the  time  would  then  per- 
mit, quieted  the  diforder. 

As  foon  as  day  appeared,  the  King,  having  drawn  out  all 
his  forces,  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  the  right 
Wing  he  placed  flrfl:  the  Cavalry  that  were  armed  with  lances, 
under  the  command  of  Ardys,  a  General  of  con fum mate 
fkill  and  bravery.  Next  to  thefe  were  the  Cretan  troops; 
then  the  Tcdlofages ;  after  thefe,  the  Grecian  mercenaries  ; 
and  lafl:  of  all,  in  the  fame  line,  the  Phalanx.  Upon  the 
left  Wing  fl:ood  the  Cavalry,  who  were  called  the  Compa- 
nions of  the  King.  The  Elephants,  which  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  fl:ationed,  at  certain  difl:ances,  in  front  of  all  the 
army.  Some  cohorts  alfo  both  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  were 
diftributed  into  both  wings ;  with  orders  that  they  fliould 
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furround  the  enemy,  and  fall  upon  their  flank,  as  foon  as  the 
battle  was  begun.  The  King  then  went  round  the  army,  and 
raifed  the  courage  of  the  troops  by  a  fliort  harangue,  fuch  as 
the  time  required.  He  gave  the  care  of  the  left  Wing  to 
Hermias  and  Zeuxis,  and  himfelf  commanded  in  the  right. 

Molon  drew  out  likewife  all  his  forces,  and  ranged  them 
in  order  of  battle,  but  not  without  the  greateft  difficulty  : 
for  the  tumult  and  confufion,  that  were  raifed  in  the  night 
before,  had  not  yet  fubfided.  At  laft  however,  having  ob- 
ferved  the  difpolition  of  the  enemy,  he  placed  his  Cavalry  alfo 
upon  the  Wings ;  and  the  Peltaphori,  the  Gauls,  and  all  his 
heavy-armed  forces  in  the  centre.  The  archers,  {lingers,  and 
all  the  refl  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  thrown  into  the 
extremity  of  either  Wing :  and  the  Chariots,  armed  with 
faulchions,  were  difpofed,  at  certain  diftances,  in  the  front 
of  all  the  army.  The  left  Wing  was  commanded  by  his-  Bro- 
ther Neolas,  and  himfelf  led  the  right. 

The  two  armies  now  approached  each  other,  and  began 
the  combat.  The  right  Wing  of  Molon  remained  firm  to 
their  engagements,  and  bravely  fuftained  the  charge  of 
Zeuxis.  But  the  left  no  fooner  had  beheld  the  prefence  of  the 
King,  than  they  joined  themfelves.  immediately  to  his  party. 
This  accident  as  it  infpired  the  royal  troops  with  double  ar- 
dour, ftruck  the  rebels  with  confternation  and  defpair.  Mo- 
lon perceiving  what  had  happened,  and  being  already  cn- 
clofed  on  every  fide,  reprefenting  alfo  to  his  mind  the  cruel 
torments  which  he  mufl  foon  be  forced  to  fuffer,  in  cafe  that 
he  fhould  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  killed  him- 
felf with  his  own  hands.  The  refl  of  the  Chiefs  likewife,  who 
had  joined  in  the  revolt,  retired  all  to  their  feveral  houfes, 
and  embraced  a  voluntary  death.  Neolas,  efcaping  from  the 
battle,  fled  into  Perfis,  to  Alexander  the  brother  of  Molon. 
And  when  he  had  flrft  killed  Melon's  mother,  together  with 
his  children,  and  prevailed  on  Alexander  alfo  to  confent  to 
die,  he  then  pierced  himfelf  with  his  own  fword,  and  fell 
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upon  their  bodies.  The  King  plundered  the  camp  of  the 
rebels  ;  and  ordered  the  body  of  Molon  to  be  expofed  upon  a 
crofs  in  the  mofb  confpicuous  part  of  Media.  This  accor- 
dingly was  done.  The  body  was  removed  into  the  diftridl  of 
Callonitis,  and  was  there  fixed  upon  a  crofs,  upon  the  af- 
cent  of  the  mountain  Zagrus.  He  then  reproached  the 
troops  with  their  rebellion,  in  a  long  and  fevere  harangue  ; 
but  gave  them  afterwards  his  hand  in  fign  of  pardon,  and  ap- 
pointed fome  perfons  alfoto  condu6l  them  back  again  to  Media, 
and  to  quiet  the  diforders  of  the  country  :  while  himfelf,  re- 
turning to  Seleucia,  reftored  peace  among  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  difplayed  in  all  his  condu<fl  not  lefs  gentlenefs 
than  prudence;  But  Hermias,  ftill  inexorable  and  fevere, 
urged  the  guilt  of  the  people  of  Seleucia ;  impofed  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thoufand  talents  upon  the  city  ;  drove  into  banifli- 
ment  the  magiftrates;  and  difmembered,  tortured,  and  de- 
ftroyed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  King  exerted 
all  his  power  to  reflrain  this  fury ;  employing  fometimes  en- 
treaties and  perfuafions,  and  fometimes  interpofing  his  au- 
thority. He  leffened  alfo  the  fine  that  was  at  firft  demand- 
ed from  the  citizens,  and  exaded  an  hundred  and  fifty  ta- 
lents only,  in  full  punifhment  of  their  offence.  And  thus, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  at  laft  calmed  their 
minds  and  reftored  quiet  to  the  city.  When  this  was  done 
he  appointed  Diogenes  to  be  Governour  of  Media,  and  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Sufiana :  and  fent  Tychon,  the  chief  Secretary, 
to  command  in  the  parts  that  bordered  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  revolt  of  Molon,  and  of  the  dif- 
orders that  were  occafioned  by  it  in  the  upper  provinces. 

The  King,  elate  with  this  fuccefs,  and  being  wilUng  alfo 
to  rcftrain  for  the  time  to  come,  the  barbarous  States  that 
were  contiguous  to  his  Kingdom,  from  affifting  his  rebellious 
fubje(5ls  with  fuppiies  or  troops,  refolved  now  to  turn  his 
arms  againfl  Artabazanes ;  who  governed  the  Atropatians, 
with  fome  others  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  who,  of 
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all  the  Princes  of  the  country,  was  the  moft  confiderablp  in 
ftrength  and  power.  Hermias  apprehending  ftill  the  danger 
that  mufh  attend  an  expedition  into  thefe  upper  provinces,  for 
fome  time  flood  averfe  to  this  defign,  and  was  eager  to  refume 
his  former  projedl,  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy.  But 
when  he  heard  that  a  Son  was  born  to  the  King,  he  began  to 
reflect  within  himfelf,  that  among  thefe  barbarous  nations 
fome  misfortune  poflibly  might  happen  to  Antiochus,  and  that 
many  occafions  would  arife,  in  which  he  might  be  deprived 
of  life.  He  confented  therefore  to  all  that  was  propofed  : 
being  perfuaded,  that  if  he  could  once  be  able  to  deftroy  the 
King,  he  fhould  become  the  Guardian  of  his  Son,  and  mafter 
of  all  the  Kingdom.  When  the  affair  was  thus  decided,  An- 
tiochus began  his  march  with  all  his  forces,  pafTed  beyond  the 
Zagrus,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Artabazanes,  which  lies 
clofe  to  Media,  and  is  only  feparated  from  it  by  a  chain  of 
mountains.  It  extends  towards  thofe  parts  of  the  Pontus, 
which  are  above  the  river  Phafis ;  and  approaches  alfo  very 
near  to  the  Hyrcanian  fea.  The  country  abounds  with  peo- 
ple, who  are  robufl  and  valiant ;  and  efpecially  with  horfes : 
and  produces  likewife  every  kind  of  neceflaries  that  are  re- 
quired in  war.  This  Kingdom,  having  never  been  fubdued 
by  Alexander,  had  remained  entire,  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  Perfian  Empire.  But  Artabazanes,  flruck 
with  terror  at  the  King's  approach,  and  being  alfo  at  this 
time  very  far  advanced  in  age,  yielded  to  the  neceffity  that 
prefTed  him,  and  fubmitted  without  referve  to  fuch  conditions 
as  were  demanded  by  the  King. 

About  this  time  Apollophanes,  who  was  Phyfician  to  An- 
tiochus, and  who  flood  in  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  him^ 
obferving  that  the  infolence  and  the  ambitious  views  of  Her- 
mias no  longer  were  reflrained  within  any  bounds,  began  to 
entertain  fome  apprehenfions  with  refped;  to  the  perfon  of  the 
King,  and  was  flill  more  alarmed  by  his  fears  for  his  own  life 
and  fafety.  He  chofe  the  time  therefore  that  was  mofl  favour- 
4  able 
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able  to  his  purpofe,  and  preffed  Antiochus  to  raife  himfelf 
from  his  fecurity  ;  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  the  daring 
fpirit  of  this  Minifter  ;  and  to  obviate  in  time  that  lamentable 
fate,  in  which  his  brother  had  fo  lately  periflied.  He  aflured 
him,  that  the  danger  was  already  very  near;  and  begged  that 
he  would  purfue  without  delay  fuch  meafures  as  might  beft 
fecure  both  himfelf  and  all  his  friends.  Antiochus,  upon  this 
difcourfe,  acknowledged  that  he  both  feared  and  hated  Her- 
mias ;  and  thanked  Apollophanes  for  his  concern,  and  for 
the  courage  alfo  which  he  had  fhewn,  in  fpeaking  to  him 
upon  fuch  a  fubjedl.  Apollophanes  was  overjoyed  to  find, 
that  he  had  formed  fo  true  a  judgment  of  the  fentiments  and 
difpofition  of  the  King.  And  when  Antiochus  defired  him, 
not  to  be  content  with  words  alone,  but  endeavour  rather,  in 
conjundion  with  himfelf,  to  find  out  fome  effedlual  remedy 
againft  the  danger,  he  affured  him  that  he  was  ready  to  obey 
all  his  orders.  Their  defign  was  foon  concerted.  On  pre- 
tence that  the  King  was  feized  with  a  giddinefs  in  his  head, 
the  fervants  of  his  chamber,  with  all  the  ordinary  guards, 
were  for  fome  days  remov^ed,  and  his  friends  alone  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  prefence  ;  by  which  means  there  was  full  time 
and  opportunity  to  communicate  the  fecret  to  fuch  perfons  as 
were  proper  to  be  trufted.  When  they  had  gained  the  num- 
ber that  was  fufficient  for  their  purpofe,  a  tafk  which,  as 
Hermias  was  fo  generally  detefted,  was  by  no  means  difficult, 
they  prepared  to  carry  their  projedl  into  execution.  The 
Phyficians  advifed  that  the  King  fnould  walk  abroad  as  foon 
as  it  was  day,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  cold  morning  air.  At 
the  appointed  time,  Hermias  v/as  ready  to  attend  him,  toge- 
ther with  thofe  friends  that  were  engaged  in  the  defign.  But 
the  reft  of  the  court  were  abfent,  not  expeding  that  the  King 
would  appear  abroad  at  fo  unufual  an  hour»  When  they 
were  come  to  a  certain  folitary  place  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
camp,  the  King  turned  afide,  as  if  to  fatisfy  fome  neceffary 
occafion,  and  they  then  ftabbed  Hermias  with  their  poniards. 
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Thus  fell  this  Minifter,  by  a  punifliment  that  was  "far  too  gen- 
tle for  hts  crimes.  Antiochirs,  being  thtis  deKvcrcd  from  Ms 
fears,  immetJiately  decamped,  and  directed  his  route  bark 
again  to  Syria.  In  every  place  through  which  he  pailed,  his 
a<^tions  all  were  cdfebrated  by  the  people  with  the  loudefb 
praife ;  and  above  the  reft,  the  fate  which  he  had  decreed  to 
Hermias.  About  the  fame  time  alfb,  the  Wife  of  Hermras 
was  killed  at  Apamea  by^  the  women  of  the  city^,  and  his  chil- 
dren by  the  children. 

As  roon  as  the  King  arrived  at  home,  and  had  drfmifled 
his  army  to  their  winter  quarters,  he  fent  letters  to  AchiEus, 
filled  with  expofhilations  and  reproaches,  on  account  of  his 
iiaving  dared  to  place  upon  his  head  the  royal  diadem,  and 
ufurped  the  name  of  King.  He  afHired  him  likewife,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  meafures  which  he  had  con- 
certed with  king  Ptolemy,  and  that  in  general,  he  was  per- 
fectly informed  of  thofe  rebellious  proje6ts,  which  he  had  de- 
iigned  againft  him.  For  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  his 
expedition  agginfl:  Artabazanes,  Ach^eus,  being  perfuaded 
either  that  the  King  would  perifh  in  the  war,  or  that,  before 
he  could  be  ablie  to  return  again  from  a  country  fo  remote, 
himfelf  might  enter  Syria  with  an  army,  and  with  the  afTift- 
^nce  of  the  Cyrrheflae,  who  had'  jufV  before  revolted,  might 
force  that  kingdom  to  receive  his  yoke,  began  his  march 
from  Lydia  with  all  his  army :  and'  when  he  arrived  at  Lao- 
dicea  in  Phrygia,  he  there  fiirft  affumed  the  Diadem,  and 
wrote  letters  in  the  Royal-  Name  to  alF  the  cities ;  being  en- 
couraged chiefly  in  this  defign  by  a  certain  Exile  whofe  name 
was  Syniris.  But  as  he  continued  his  march  forwards,  and 
was  ready  jufl  to  enter  Lycaonia,.  the  troops  beginning  to 
perceive  that  his  intention  was  to  lead  them  againfl  their  na- 
tural Prince,  fell  into  difcontent  and  mutiny.  Achasus  there- 
fore, after  this  declaration  of  their  fentiments,  defifted  from 
his  projedt :  and  in  order  to  convince  the  army,  that  he  never 
jiad  defigned  to  enter  Syria,  he  changed' the  diredtion-  of  his 
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march,  and  pillaged  the  province  of  Pifidia.  And  having 
thus,  by  the  booty  that  was  made,  regained  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  the  troops,  he  returned  back  again  to  his  own 
home.  But  Antiochus  had  been  fully  informed  of  ail  that 
was  defigned  againft  him.  He  fent  therefore,  as  we  have 
faid,  continual  mefl'engers,  to  threaten  and  reproach  Acha:us ; 
and  in  the  mean  while  employed  his  whole  pains  and  diligence, 
in  completing  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  war  with 
Ptolemy. 

As  the  Spring  approached,  having  drawn  together  to  Apa- 
mea  all  his  forces,  he  held  there  a  confultation  with  his 
friends,  to  deliberate  on  the  manner  in  which  he  befl:  might 
enter  Coele-fyria.  Upon  this  occafion,  when  many  long  dif- 
courfes  had  been  made,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  preparations  that  were  neceffary,  and  the  advantage  of 
employing  a  naval  armament,  Apollophanes,  whom  we  have 
lately  mentioned,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Seleucia,  cut  fliort 
at  once  every  opinion  that  had  been  propofed,  and  faid  ;  that 
it  feem.ed  to  be  in  a  high  degree  abfurd,  to  fhew  fo  great 
eagernefs  and  hafle  to  conquer  Ccele-fyria,  while  at  the  fame 
time  Seleucia,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom,  and  their  facred 
feat  of  Empire,  was  ftill  fufFered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy :  that  befides  the  difhonour  that  was  rcHecled  upon 
the  King,  from  fufFering  his  chief  city  to  be  pofTefied  by  an 
Egyptian  garrifon,  the  place  itfelf  was  fuch  as  would  afford 
many  very  great  advantages  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  :  that 
while  an  enemy  was  mafter  of  it,  it  mufl:  prove  a  conftant 
obftacle  in  the  way  of  all  their  enterprizes ;  fince  whenever 
they  fhould  attempt  to  advance  into  a  diflant  province,  the 
danger,  which  wmild  conftantly  hang  over  their  own  kingdom 
from  this  city,  would  oblige  them  to  employ  not  lefs  pains 
and  preparation,  to  fecure  the  feveral  ports  at  home,  than 
rhofe  that  would  be  requifitc  in  their  expedition  againft  the 
enemy  abroad :  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  could 
once  regain  poffeflion  of  this  place,  as  their  own  kirigdom 
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would  by  that  means  be  perfectly  fecured  from  infult,  fo  the 
happy  iituation  alfo  of  the  city  might  enable  them  to  purfue 
with  great  advantage  all  their  other  projefts  both  by  land  and 
fea."  Thefe  fentiments  were  approved  by  all  the  Council. 
It  was  refolved  therefore  to  begin  the  war  v/ith  attempting  to 
retake  Seleucia  ;  which  had  been  poffefied  by  an  Egyptian 
garrifon,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  For  this 
Prince,  in  refentment  of  the  death  of  Berenice,  had  entered 
Syria  with  an  army,  and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  this  city. 
When  the  afFair  was  thus  determined,  the  King  ordered  Diog- 
netus  to  fleer  his  courfe  towards  Seleucia  with  the  fleet,  while 
himfelf  began  his  march  from  Apamea,  and  came  and  incamp- 
ed  near  the  CirCus,  at  the  diftance  of  five  ftadia  from  the  city. 
He  fent  alfo  Theodotus  the  Hermionian  into  Ccele-fyria,  with 
a  fufficient  body  of  forces,  to  fecure  the  pafTes,  and  to  be  ready 
to  ad  on  that  fide  as  occafion  fhould  require. 

The  fituation  of  Seleucia,  with  the  country  round  it,  is  as 
follows.  The  city  ftands  very  near  the  fea,  between  Cilicia 
and  Phoenice ;  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  an  uncommon 
height,  which  is  called  Coryphaeus.  This  mountain,  on  the 
v/eftern  fid^,  is  wafhed  by  the  fea  that  divides  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nice :  and  on  the  fide  towards  the  Eaft,  it  commands  the 
country  that  lies  round  Antiochia  and  Seleucia.  The  city  it- 
felf,  being  fituated  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  mountain,  and 
feparated  from  it  by  a  valley  very  deep  and  fteep,  winds  away 
towards  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  on  almofi:  every  fide  by 
broken  rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  plain,  between  the  city 
and  the  fea,  are  the  Markets  and  the  Suburbs,  which  are 
ftrongly  fortified  with  walls.  The  city  alfo  is  inclofcd  with 
Walls,  of  an  uncommon  ftrength  and  beauty  ;  and  is  adorned 
with  temples  and  other  fumptuous  edifices.  On  the  fide  to- 
wards the  fea,  it  can  only  be  approached  by  a  fieep  afcent  of 
fteps,  which  are  cut  clofe  and  deep  into  the  rocks.  Not  far 
from  the  city  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes ;  which  takes 
it's  fource  ftear  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  pafiing 
4  through 
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through  the  plains  of  Amyca,  flows  on  to  Antiochia,  and,  hav- 
ing cleanfed  that  city  of  all  it's  filth,  falls  at  laft  into  the  fea 
ot  Cyprus  near  Seieucia, 

Antiochus,  upon  his  firft  approach,  endeavoured,  by  the 
aiTu ranee  of  .very  great  rewards,  to  prevail  on  the  chief  gover- 
nours  to  furrender  the  city  to  hini.  But  when  all  his  offers 
were  rejcded,  he  found  means  to  gain  fome  of  the  inferior  of- 
ficers to  lais  party ;  and  trufting  to  the  affiftance  which  thefe 
had  promifed,  he  refolved  immediately  to  attack  the  city,  on 
the  fide  towards  the  fea,  with  the  naval  forces,  and  with  the 
land  army,  on  the  oppofite  fide.  He  divided  the  troops  there- 
fore into  three  feparate  bodies ;  and  having  encouraged  them 
as  the  occafion  required,  and  promifed  Crowns  and  great  re- 
wards both  to  the  officers  and  foldiers,  he  pofted  Zeuxis,  with 
the  forces  that  were  under  his  command,  againft  the  gates 
which  led  to  Antiochia,  and  Hermogenes  on  the  fide  that 
looked  towards  Diofcurium.  Ardys  and  Diognetus  were  com- 
manded alfo  to  attack  the  port  and  fuburbs.  For  the  officers, 
that  were  corrupted  by  the  King,  had  promifed,  that,  as  foon 
as  he  fl:iould  have  forced  the  fuburbs,  they  would  deliver  the 
city  to  him.  The  fignal  was  now  given  for  the  attack,  and 
the  troops  advanced  from  every  part  with  vigour  ;  but  chiefly 
thofe  that  were  led  by  Ardys  and  Diognetus.  For  on  the 
other  fides,  the  foldiers  v/ere  forced  to  crawl,  to  a  confiderable 
diftance,  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
fend themfelves  againft  the  enemy,  before  they  could  attempt 
to  fcale  the  walls.  But  in  the  port  and  fuburbs,  there  was 
full  room  to  advance,  and  to  fix  their  ladders,  even  without 
refiftance.  While  the  forces  therefore  from  the  fleet  fcaled 
the  port,  Ardys,  having  at  the  fame  time  forced  his  way  into 
the  fuburbs,  became  mailer  of  them  with  little  difliculty.  For 
thofe  that  were  within  the  city,  being  themfelves  clofely  prtf- 
fcd  on  every  fide,  were  not  able  to  fend  any  afiiftance  to  the 
reft.  When  the  King  was  thus  mafl:er  of  the  fuburbs,  the 
officers  who  had  been  gained  over  to  his  intereff:s,  ran  together 
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to  Leontius  the  Governour  of  the  city,  and  urged  him  to  fend 
a  deputation  to  Antiochus,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  fome  fair 
conditions  from  him,  before  the  city  alfo  ihould  be  ftormed. 
Leontius,  not  fufpeding  any  treachery,  and  being  himfelf 
ftruck  alfo  with  the  confternation  which  thefe  men  now  af- 
famed,  fent  and  demanded  from  Antiochus  a  promife  of  Hfe 
and  fafety  for  all  that  were  within  the  city.  The  King  con- 
fented  that  thofe  who  were  of  free  condition  fhould  be  fafe» 
The  number  of  them  was  about  lix  thoufand.  He  then  en- 
tered the  city,  and  not  only  fpared  the  inhabitants  that  were 
free,  but  permitted  thofe  aJfo  that  had  fled  from  the  city  to 
return  ;  and  reftored  to  them  their  poffefTions,  with  all  their 
former  rights.  He  fecured  alfo,  by  a  fufficient  garrifon,  the 
port  and  citadcL 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

HILE  Antiochus  was  thus  employed,  he  received 
letters  from  Theodotus,  who  prefTed  him  to  advance 
into  Co^le-fyria  without  delay,,  and  promifed  to  deliv  er  up  the 
province  to  him.  The  King  was  for  fome  time  doubtful  and 
irrefoliite,  and  knew  not  what  meafures'  were  the  befl;  to  be 
purfued.  Theodotus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,,  was  an 
iEtolian  by  his  birth,  and  had  performed  great  fervices  for 
Ptolemy  ;  but  in  (lead  of  being  able  to  obtain  any  fuitable  re- 
ward, he  on  the  contrary  had  almoft  loft  his  life.  At  the 
lime  therefore  in  v/hich  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  his  expedi- 
tion againft  Molon,  perceiving  clearly  that  no  favoi^r  was  to 
be  cxpe6led  from  king  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  courtiers  alfo 
had  refolved  to  work  his  ruin,  he  prevailed  on  Pancetolus  to 
fccure  the  city  of  Tyre,  Vvhile  iiimfelf  feized  Ptolemais ;  and 
now  prclTed  Antiochus  with  the  greatcfl  carncflnefs  to  attempt 
the  conquefl  of  the  province.  The  King  therefore,  having 
at  lafl  refolved  to  fufpcnd  awhile  his  def  gns  againfl:  Achceus, 
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began  his  march  towards  Cotle-fyria,  by  the  fame  route  which 
he  before  had  taken  ;   paffed  through  the  Vale  of  Marfyas, 
and  incamped  near  the  fortrefs  Gerrha,  which  was  fituated  in 
the  extremity  of  the  valley,  upon  the  lake  that  covered  the 
deiile.     But  being  informed,  that  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  Ge- 
nerals of  Ptolemy,  had  invefted  Theodotus  in  Ptolemais,  he 
advanced  in  hafte  with  the  light-armed  troops,  with  defign  to 
raife  the  {lege ;  having  left  behind  him  all  his  heavy  forces, 
and  given  orders  to  the  Generals  to  lay  fiege  to  Brochi,  the 
other  lortrefs,  which  flood  alfo  upon  the  lake,  and  fcrved  tO' 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  denle.    Nicolaus  no  fooner  heard 
that  the  King  approached,  than  he  immediately  retired  ;  and 
fent  Lagoras  a  Cretan,  and  Dorymenes  an  iEtolian^  to  fecure 
the  paffes  that  were  near  Berytus.    But  the  King,  upon  his 
firfl;  approach,  attacked  and  drove  them  from  their  poft,  and 
incamped  near  the  palTes.    And  having  there  received  the  reft 
of  the  troops  as  they  came  up,  and  encouraged  them  by  fuch 
words  as  his  defigns  required,   he  continued  his  march  for- 
wards, elate  with  his  fuccefs,  and  filled  with  the  fairefl:  hopes. 
About  this  time  alfo,  Theodotus  and  Panaetolus,,  with  all 
their  friends,  advanced  to  join  him,  and  were  received  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  favour.     The  King  then  took  polTcf- 
fion  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  with  all  the  armaments  and  ftores*. 
Among  thefe  were  forty  vefiels  ;  of  which  twenty,  that  were 
decked  (hips,  completely  fitted  and  equipped,  carried  each  of 
them  at  leaft  four  ranks  of  oars.     The  reft  were  triremes,  bi- 
remes,  and  fingle  boats.    Tiie  King  left  the  care  of  all  this 
fleet  to  Diognetus  r  and  having  been  informed  that  Ptolemy 
had  retired  to  Memphis,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  king- 
dom were  drawn  together  at  Pelufium ;  that  the  Unices  all 
v/ere  opened,  and  the  Aveet  waters  diverted  from  their  courfc; 
he  defifted  from  his  firft  denp-n  of  marching:  to  attack  Pelu- 
fium,  and  leading  his  army  round  the  country,  drew  the  cities 
to  fubnaiftion,  fome  by  gentle  means,  and  fom.e  by  force.  For 
thofe  that  v/ere  flightly  fortified  furrendered  to  him  at  his  firi;! 
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approach.  But  others,  which  were  ftrongly  {ituated,  and 
well  fupplied  with  ftores,  remained  firm  againft  all  per- 
fuafion,  and  forced  him  to  incamp  before  them,  and  employ 
much  time  and  pains  to  reduce  them  by  a  regular  (lege. 

During  this  time  Ptolemy,  whofe  dominions,  thus  perfi- 
dioully  attacked,  demanded  the  carUefl  care,  remained  wholly 
infenfible  of  all  that  was  tranfaded,  and  fhev/ed  not  even  the 
leafl:  defire  to  revenge  the  infult.    Such  was  the  weaknefs  of 
this  lazy  and  luxurious  Prince  :  and  fo  great  his  difregard  of 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  alrairs  of  war.     But  Sofibius 
and  Agathocles,  who  were  the  firft  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  kingdom,  agreed  together  to  purfue  thofe  meafures,  which 
were  indeed  the  beft  that  could  be  taken  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances.     For  they  refolved  that  they  would  make  all  the 
neceflary  preparations  for  the  war  with  the  greatefl:  diligence, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  fend  ambaffadors  to  Antiochus  to  treat  of 
peace  :  being  perfuaded,  that  by  this  contrivance  they  fhouldgive 
a  prefent  check  to  the  ardour  of  that  Prince,  and  confirm  the 
opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  Ptolemy,  that  he  would 
by  no  means  venture  to  take  arms  againft  him,  but  rather 
try  to  terminate  the  difpute  by  conferences,  and  with  the  af- 
fiflance  of  his  friends  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  again  from 
Ccele-fyria.  When  the  projefl  was  thus  concerted,  and  them- 
felves  alfo  charged  with  the  management  and  execution  or  it, 
they  difpatched  an  embafly  to  Antiochus  without  delay.  At 
the  fame  time  they  engaged  the  Rhodians  alfo  and  Byzan-» 
tines,  with  the  Cyzicenians  and  -^Etolians,  to  fend  fomc  de- 
puties to  mediate  a  peace.     And  while  thefe  different  em- 
baflies  went  and  returned  again  between  the  kings,  they  had 
themfelves  full  leifure  to  complete  their  preparations  for  the 
war.     For  having  fixed  their  refidence  in  Memphis,  they 
there  gave  audience  to  the  embaffadors,  and  received  thofe 
efpecially,  that  came  to  them  from  Antiochus,  with  great 
marks  of  favour,  but  fent  at  the  fame  time  fecret  orders,  for 
drawing  together  to  Alexandria  all  the  mercenaries,  that  were 

employed 
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employed  in  any  of  the  provinces  abroad.  They  made  new 
levies  alfo;  and  provided  fuch  fupplies  of  corn  and  other 
ftores,  as  were  fufficient  not  only  for  the  troops  that  were 
then  affembled,  but  for  all  thofe  likewife,  who  fhould  after- 
wards arrive  to  join  them.  They  went  down  alfo,  from  time 
to  time,  in  turn,  to  Alexandria  ;  that  by  their  prefence  all 
things  might  be  obtained,  that  were  in  any  manner  neceffary 
for  the  war. 

..  The  care  of  providing  proper  arms,  together  with  the 
choice  and  difpofition  of  the  troops,  was  intruded  to  Eche- 
crates  of  ThefTaly,  Phoxidas  a  Melitasan,  Eurylochus  a  Mag- 
nefian,  Socrates  of  Boeotia,  and  Cnopias  a  citizen  of  Alorus, 
For  it  happened,  mofl:  fortunately  indeed  at  this  conjundure, 
that  thefe  men  were  prefent  in  the  country :   who,  from 
having  ferved  in  the  wars  of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  had 
gained  fome  knowledge  of  real  fervice,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  conducting  an  army  in  the  field.  They 
began  therefore  to  train  all  the  troops  anew,  according  to  the 
rules  of  military  fcience  :  diflributing  into  feparate  bodies, 
the  foldiers  of  a  different  age  or  country,  and  giving  to  each 
the  mofl:  ufeful  kind  of  arms,  in  the  room  of  thofe  to  which 
they  had  been  before  accuflomed.    They  changed  the  form 
of  the  enrolments  in  which  the  troops  were  regiftered  ;  and 
havinor  eftabliflied  new  and  different  orders,  more  fuitable  to 
the  prefent  times,  they  taught,  by  continual  exercife,  every 
feparate  body,  not  only  to  be  obedient  to  command,  but  alfa 
to  perform  with  eafe  all  the  flcps  and  motions,  that  belonged 
to  their  rcfpedive  arms.   They  appointed  alfo  general  reviews, 
and  fpared  no  pains  to  encourage  the  troops  with  hopes,  or 
to  inftrucl  them  in  their  duty.    In  this  tafk,  they  received 
no  fmall  affiftance  from  Andromachus  of  Afpendus,  and  Po- 
lycrates  of  Argos,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Greece,  and 
brought  with  them  all  the  fkill  and  martial  ardour,  for  which 
the  people  of  that  country  are  fo  juftly  celebrated.  They 
were  both  diftinguifhed  likewife  by  the  fplendor  of  their  fa- 
milies 
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milies  and  their  wealth.  Poljcrates  efpecially  not  only  de- 
riv^ed  his  birth  from  a  very  antient  houfe,  but  was  illuftrioiis 
alfo  from  the  glory  which  Mnafiadas  his  father  had  acquired, 
by  his  vidories  in  the  publick  Games.  Thefe  men  now  ex- 
erted all  their  efforts,  to  inftrucl  and  animate  the  troops :  and 
both  by  their  harangues  in  publick  to  the  army,  as  well  as 
by  their  private  admonitions,  they  by  degrees  infpired  them 
with  full  confidence  and  courage. 

Among  the  Generals,  every  one  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  which  feemed  mod:  perfedlly  adapted  to  his  talents 
and  peculiar  (kill.  Eurylochus  the  Magneiian  commanded  a 
body  of  three  tiioufand  men,  who  were  called  the  Royal 
Guard  ;  and  Socrates  of  Baeotia  the  Peltafl:^E,  in  number 
about  two  thoufand.  Phoxidas  the  Achaean,  with  Ptolemy 
the  fon  of  Thrafeas  and  Andromachus  of  Afpendus,  exercifed 
together  in  a  body  the  Phalanx  and  the  Grecian  mercenaries. 
The  Phalanx,  which  confifted  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
was  commanded  by  Ptolemy  and  Andromachus:  and  the 
mercenaries,  who  were  about  eight  thoufand,  by  Phoxidas. 
Seven  hundred  Horfe  which  belonged  alfo  to  the  Royal  Guard, 
the  Cavalry  from  Afric,  and  that  which  had  been  levied  in 
the  counti-y,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  three  thoufand, 
were  both  exercifed  and  commanded  likewife  by  Polycrates. 
Echecrates  alfo  the  Theflalian,  to  whom  the  Grecian  and  all 
the  foreign  Cavalry,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  was  in^ 
trufted,  had  trained  and  difciplined  them  with  fuch  perfedl 
{kill  and  judgment,  that  they  performed  the  greateft  fervice 
afterwards  in  the  battle.  But  among  all  the  refl,  there  was 
none  that  furpafled  Cnopias  of  Alorus,  in  the  management  of 
the  troops  that  were  intrufled  to  his  care.  Thefe  were  ten 
thoufand  Cretans ;  among  whom  were  a  thoufand  Neocre- 
tans,  commanded  by  Philo,  a  citizen  of  CnoiTus.  There 
were  alfo  among  the  troops  three  thoufand  Africans,  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  manner,  and  led  by  Ammonius  of  Barcc  ; 
and  a  Phalanx  likewife  of  Egyptians,   compofed  of  twenty 
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thoufand  men,  and  commanded  by  Sofibius.  They  had  alfo 
a  body  of  Gauls  and  Thracians;  among  whom  four  thoufand 
were  the  eftabHOied  troops  that  had  long  been  fettled  in  the 
country  ;  and  two  thoufand  of  them  were  lately  raifed.  At 
the  head  of  thefe  was  Dionyfius,  who  was  by  birth  a  Thra- 
cian.  Such  were  the  numbers,  and  the  different  nations,  of 
which  the  army  of  Ptolemy  was  now  compofed. 

During  this  time  Antiochus  continued  to  prefs  the  fiege  of 
Dura.  But  his  efforts  all  were  fruitlefs:  both  becaufe  the  place 
was  by  nature  ftrongly  fortified,  and  the  garrifon  alfb  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  care  of  Nicolaus.  As  the  winter 
therefore  now  approached,  he  yielded  to  the  ambafladors  of 
Ptolemy,  confented  to  a  truce  of  four  months  continuance, 
and  declared,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  difpute,  upon  conditions  the  moft  juft  and  reafonable. 
This  affurance  was  however  very  diff>.rent  from  his  real  fenti- 
ments.  But  he  was  now  impatient  to  return,  that  his  troops  might 
take  their  winter  quarters  in  Seleucia.  For  it  was  now  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  Achseus  had  formed  defigns  againfl: 
him,  and  was  joined  in  clofe  connexion  with  king  Ptolemy. 
He  difmiffed  therefore  the  ambaffadors,  with  orders  that  they 
fhould  haften  to  return  again,  and  meet  him  at  Seleucia, 
bringing  with  them  the  laft  determination  of  their  mafter. 
He  then  placed  garrifons  in  all  the  proper  pofts,  and  having 
left  the  care  of  the  province  to  Theodotus,  began  his  march 
back  towards  Seleucia,  and  there  fent  his  army  into  winter 

■  quarters.  Nor  was  he,  after  this  time,  in  the  leaft  follicitous  to 
exercife  the  troops :  being  perfuaded  that  the  difpute  would 
foon  be  brought  to  a  decifion,  without  having  recourfe  again 
to  arms.  For  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  as  he  already  had 
fubdued  many  parts  of  Ccele-fyria  and  Phoenice,  the  reft 
would  be  yielded  to  him  in  a  conference ;  and  that  Ptolemy 

,  would  never  dare  to  rifk  a  general  battle.    His  ambaffadors 
were  alfo  fixed  in  the  fame  opinion  ;  being  deceived  by  the  ci- 
vilities that  were  fhewn  towards  them  by  Sofibius.  For  this  Mi- 
VoL.  I.  3  U  nifter 
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hifter  had  detained  them  with  him  ftill  at  Memphis,  and  co- 
vered from  their  knowledge  all  the  preparations,  that  were  at 
the  fame  time  made  at  Alexandria.  By  this  artful  manage- 
ment, when  the  ambaffadors  again  returned,  he  was  himfelf 
alike  prepared  either  for  peace  or  war. 

But  Antiochus,  as  he  had  already  fubdued  his  enemies  in 
the  field,  refolved,  if  pofiible,  to  fhew  himfelf  fuperior  alfo 
in  the  conferences.  When  the  ambaffadors  therefore  met  him 
at  Seleucia,  and  began  to  propofe  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
agreeably  to  their  inftrudlions  from  Sofibius,  the  King  declared,, 
that  it  was  abfurd  to  fay,  that  he  had  offered  any  injury  to 
Ptolemy,  by  entering  Coele-fyria  with  an  army ;  fince  he  had 
endeavoured  only  to  recover  the  pofleflion  of  a  country,  which 
belonged  to  him  by  a  proper  right.  He  fhewed,  that  Anti- 
gonus,  who  was  furnamed  Codes,  had  firft  fubdued  this  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  Seleucus  afterwards  obtained  poffeffion  of  it : 
that  his  own  claim  was  founded  upon  thefe  ftrong  titles,  too 
clear  to  be  difputed ;  and  that  from  thence  it  mufb  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  country  belonged  to  him  alone,  and 
not  to  Ptolemy.  That  it  was  true  indeed,  that  Ptolemy  had 
declared  war  againft  Antigonus ;  but  that  he  had  no  delign 
to  join  the  province  to  his  own  dominions,  but  only  to  fecure 
the  fovereignty  of  it  to  Seleucus.  Above  all  the  reft  he  urged 
the  joint  determination  of  the  Kings,  Lylimachus,  Caffander,.. 
and  Seleucus :  who,  when  they  had  defeated  Antigonus  in 
battle,  refolved  with  one  confent  that  all  Syria  fhould  be 
yielded  to  Seleucus. 

In  reply  to  all  thefe  reafons,  the  ambafladors  on  the  other 
fide  infifted  with  no  fmall  earneftnefs,  that  the  treafon  of 
Theodotus,  and  the  invafion  of  Ccele-fyria  by  Antiochus, 
were  a  grofs  and  notorious  infult,  and  an  open  violation  of  the 
fights  of  Ptolemy.  They  faid  that  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus 
had  fairly  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the  province  :  and  that 
the  afHftance  which  he  had  furnifhed  to  Seleucus  in  the  war, 
was  eXprefUy  fent  upon  thefe  conditions ;  that  Seleucus  fhould 
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poflefs  all  Afia,  but  that  Ceele-fyria  and  Phcenice  fhould  be 
left  to  Ptolemy. 

In  this  manner  was  the  conteft  long  fupported,  in  the 
courfe  of  many  deputations  and  debates,  without  any  profped: 
of  agreement.  For  as  the  conferences  all  were  held  by  the 
friends  alone  of  either  party,  there  were  none  that  could  in- 
terpofe  between  them,  to  moderate  and  reftrain  their  warmth, 
whenever  they  attempted  to  extend  their  claims  beyond  the 
bounds  of  juftice.  The  bufinefs  alfo  of  Ach^eus  was  found 
to  be  a  matter  even  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  reft.  For 
it  was  ftrongly  urged  by  Ptolemy,  that  he  fhould  be  included 
in  the  treaty.  But  Antiochus  would  fcarcely  fuffer  it  to  be 
propofed ;  but  exclaimed  againft  it  as  a  mofh  intolerable  in- 
fuk,  that  Ptolemy  fhould  prefume  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  a 
Traitor,  or  even  fo  much  as  name  a  man  who  had  rebelled 
againft  his  natural  Prince. 

While  each  fide  thus  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ground, 
the  fpring  at  laft  came  on,  before  the  conteft  was  in  any  point 
decided.  Antiochus  therefore  drew  together  all  his  forces, 
defigning  to  attack  Ccele-fyria  both  by  land  and  fea,  and 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  other  parts  of  the  province.  At 
the  fame  time  Ptolemy,  having  intrufted  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  Nicolaus,  fent  large  fupplies  of  ftores  to  Gaza,  and 
ordered  his  fleet  to  advance,  together  with  a  land  army. 
When  the  troops  arrived,  the  General  in  concert  with  Peri- 
genes,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces,  and  who  was  ready 
to  comply  with  all  his  orders,  began,  with  great  alacrity,  to 
make  the  neceflary  difpofttiop  for  fecuring  the  country  againft 
the  enemy.  The  fleet  was  compofed  of  thirty  decked  veflels, 
with  more  than  four  hundred  fliips  of  tranfport.  Nicolaus 
himfelf  was  an  ^^^tolian  by  birth  ;  and  was  not  inferior,  .either 
in  courage  or  experience,  to  any  of  the  Generals  of  Ptolemy. 
He  fent  away  a  part  of  his  army,  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the 
defiles  of  Platanus  >  while  himfelr,  incamping  with  the  reft 
near  Porphyrcon,  refoh'ed,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  fleet 
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which  was  ftationed  near  him,  to  oppofe  on  that  fide  the  en- 
trance of  the  king. 

Antiochus,  arriving  now  at  Marathos,  and  being  met  there 
by  the  people  of  Aradus,  who  came  to  offer  to  him  their  af- 
fiftance  in  the  war,  not  only  received  them  into  his  alli- 
ancej  but  quieted  alfo  fome  contentions  which  had  been 
long  maintained  between  the  Aradians  of  the  ifland,  and 
thofe  that  lived  upon  the  continent.  He  then  entered  Syria, 
along  the  mountain  called  Theoprofopon,  and  came  to  Be- 
rytus  :  having  taken  Botrys  in  his  march,  and  fet  fire  to  Ca- 
lamus and  Trieres.  And  when  he  had  fent  away  Nicarchus 
and  Theodotus,  to  fecure  the  pafles  that  were  near  the  river 
Lycus,  he  from  thence  continued  his  march  forwards,  and  in- 
camped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Damura  ;  being  ftill  followed 
by  his  fleet,  which  failed  along  the  coaft  as  he  advanced, 
■under  the  command  of  Diognetus.  From  this  place,  being 
now  joined  again  by  Theodotus  and  Nicarchus,  with  the 
light-armed  troops,  he  advanced  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  de- 
files that  were  poflefied  by  Nicolaus ;  and  having  carefully^ 
obferved  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  ftrength  and 
fituation  of  the  feveral  pofts,  he  then  returned  back  again  to 
his  camp. 

On  the  following  day,  having  left  behind  him  all  his  heavy 
forces  under  the  care  of  Nicarchus,  he  advanced  with  the  reft 
of  the  army,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  thefe  defiles^  The  place, 
in  which  Nicolaus  now  was  pofted,  was  a  narrow  ground, 
which  lay  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  fea,  and  was  co- 
vered alfo  by  an  eminence,  very  rough  and  deep,  which  left 
the  paflage  along  the  fhore  extremely  clofe  and  difficult.  He 
had  placed  in  every  part  that  was  commodious  for  it  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  ;  and  having  thrown  up  alfo  various  works,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  fliould  be  able,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  through  the 
pafles, 
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Antiochus  divided  all  his  forces  into  three  feparate  bodies, 
and  gave  one  of  them  to  Theodotus,  with  orders  that  he  fliould 
diflodge  the  enemy  from  their  pofts  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Libanus ;  and  that  the  fecond,  w^hich  was  led  by  Mene- 
demus,  at  the  fame  time  fhould  employ  their  utmoft  efforts, 
to  force  their  paffage  along  the  middle  of  the  eminence.  The 
lafl  divifion  was  pofted  clofe  upon  the  fhore  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diodes,  the  Governour  of  Parapotamia.  The  King 
himfelf,  attended  by  his  guards,  took  his  ftation  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  that  from  thence  he  might  be  able  to  difcern  all  that 
paffed,  and  to  fend  afliftance,  as  occalion  fhould  require.  At 
the  fame  time  Diognetus  and  Perigenes  made  all  things  ready 
for  the  engagement ;  having  drawn  their  fleets  very  near  to 
fhore,  and  formed  them  into  fuch  a  difpofltion,  that  they 
feemed  to  make  one  front  with  their  refpe6tive  armies.  The 
flgnal  now  was  made,  and  the  battle  at  once  begun  both  by 
land  and  fea.  Upon  the  fea,  becaufe  the  ftrength  and  num- 
bers of  the  combatants  were  nearly  equal,  the  fuccefs  was  alfb 
equal.  But  by  land,  Nicolaus,  aflifted  by  his  fltuation,  at 
firfl:  gained  fome  advantage  in  the  adion.  But  when  Theo- 
dotus, having  forced  the  enemy  from  their  pofts  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  fell  afterwards  with  violence  upon  them 
from  the  higher  ground,  they  then  fled  with  great  precipitation. 
About  two  thoufand  of  them  were  killed  in  the  purfuit,  and 
an  equal  number  taken  prifoners.  The  reft  efcaped  to  Sidon. 
Perigenes  alfo,  though  he  had  hitherto  maintained  the  flght 
upon  the  fea  with  the  faireft  profped:  of  fuccefs,  no  fooner 
faw  that  the  army  was  completely  routed,  than  he  was  ftruck 
with  confternation,  and  retreated  likewife  with  the  fleet  to- 
wards the  fame  place  without  any  lofs. 

Antiochus,  taking  with  him  all  his  forces,  came  and  in- 
camped  before  Sidon.  But  as  the  city  was  completely  filled 
with  ftores,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
now  alfo  joined  by  thofe  that  had  fled  from  the  late  engage- 
ment, very  great,  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  place : 
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but  continued  his  march  forwards  towards  Philoteria ;  and 
\hnt  orders  to  Diognetus,  that  he  fhould  fail  with  the  flteet  to 
Tyre.  Philoteria  Iks  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  that  la'ke, 
into  which  the  riv-er  Jordan  enters  ;  and  from  whence,  flow- 
ing out  again,  it  paffes  through  thofe  plains  in  which  the  city 
of  Scythopolis  is  lituated.  The  King,  having  obtained  pof- 
feflion  of  both  thcfc  places,  which  were  fiirrendered  to  him 
upon  conditions,  was  now  filled  with  the  faireft  hopes,  with 
regard  to  the  final  iflue  of  the  war.  For  the  country,  that 
was  fubjedt  to  theie  cities,  was  fuch  as  would  afford  very  large 
flipplies,  fufiicient  for  all  the  army  :  and  .furnifh  them  with 
every  kind  of  neceflaries,  in  the  greateft  plenty.  Having  left 
in  both  a  proper  garrifon,  he  then  pafled  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, and  came  to  Atabyrium ;  which  was  fituated  upon  a 
hill  of  a  globular  form,  whofe  height  was  more  than  fifteen 
ftadia.  In  order  to  become  mafter  of  this  city,  he  employed 
the  following  ftratagem.  Having  engaged  the  inhabitants  in 
a  ikirmifh,  he  diredted  his  own  troops  to  retreat,  as  if  they 
had  fled  before  them  :  and  when  he  had  thus  drawn  the 
enemy  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  facing  fuddenly  round 
again,  and  at  the  fame  time  fending  orders  to  fome  troops 
that  were  placed  in  ambufcade  to  rife  and  join  in  the  attack, 
he  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  purfuing  clolely  after 
thofe  that  fled,  took  advantage  of  their  confternation,  and 
entered  the  city  with  them  without  refiftance. 

About  this  time,  Cerasas,  one  of  the  Generals  of  Ptolemy, 
came  and  joined  Antiochus  ;  who  received  him  with  fuch 
high  marks  of  honour,  that  many  other  commanders  were 
foon  afterwards  induced  to  follow  the  example.  Among  thefe 
was  Hippolochus  of  Thefllaly ;  who  brought  likewife  with 
liim  a  body  of  four  hundred  horfe. 

.  The  King,  having  fecured  Atabyrium  by  a  garrifon,  began 
his  march  ;  and  as  he  advanced,  took  Pella,  Camus,  and 
Gephrus.  After  this  fuccefs,  all  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  neighbouring  places  of  Arabia,  urged  each  other  to  fub- 
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mat,  and  with  one  confent  embra.eed  his  party.    Having  re- 
ceived therefore  from  them  fome  provisions  for  his  army,  he 
again  continued  his  march  forwards,  full  of  joy  and  con£- 
dence,  and  palling  through  the  diftridt  of  Gladiatis,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Abila,  taking  prifoners  alfo  the  troops  that 
were  drawn  together  for  it's  defence,  under  the  command  of 
Nicias,  who  was  the  kinfman  and  friend  of  Meneas.  Gadara, 
which  was  efteemed  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  cities  that 
were  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ftill  remained  to  be  fub- 
dued.    But  no  fooner  had  the  King  incamped  before  it,  and 
begun  to  advance  his  works,  than  the  inhabitants  were  ftruck 
with  terror,  and  furrendered.    Being  now  informed,  that  the 
enemy  had  affembled  in  great  numbers,  at  Rabatamana,  a 
city  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence  made  incurlions  upon  the 
lands  of  thofe  Arabians  who  had  fubmitted  to  him,  he  imme- 
diately began  his  march  ia  hafte,  and  came  and  incamped 
near  the  hills,  upon  which  the  city  was  built.    And  when  he 
had  furveyed  it  round  on  every  fide,  and  remarked  that  there 
v/ere  two  places  only  by  which  it  was  poffible  to  approach  it, 
he  there  planted  his  machines,  and  made  the  neceflkry^  difpo- 
fition  for  the  attack.    The  batteries  on  one  iide  were  com- 
manded by  Nicarchus,  and  on  the  other  by  Theodotus ;  while 
the  King  attended  alike  to  both  with  equal  vigilance,  and  ob- 
ferved  the  zealous  emulation  of  the  Generals.    As  the  attack 
was  made  by  both  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  each  con- 
tended to  be  the  firft  in  battering  down  the  part  againfl: 
which  his  own  machines  were  pointed,  on  a  fudden,  when 
it  fcarcely  was  expedled,  the  wall  on  both  fides  fell.  After 
this  fuccefs,  they  renewed  their  alTaults  againfl:  the  place  con- 
'tinually,  with  the  utmoft  force  and  fury,  both  by  night  and 
day.    As  the  numbers  however  of  thofe  that  were  within  the 
city  were  very  great,  their  eitorts  all  were  ineffedual.  But 
after  fome  time,  being  informed,  by  one  of  the  prifoners  that 
were  taken,  of  a  certain  fubterraneous  paffage,  from  which 
the  befieged  veere  fupplied  with  water,  they  filled  the  moutli 
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of  it  with  wood,  and  ftones,  and  other  fuch  materials  :  and 
thus  in  a  (hort  time  forced  the  inhabitants,  through  want  of 
water,  to  furrender.  The  King  left  Nicarchus  in  the  place 
with  a  fufficient  garrifon  :  and  fent  away  Hippolochus  and 
Ceraeas,  with  a  body  of  five  thouland  Infantry,  towards  Sa^ 
maria  ;  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  country  from  all  infult, 
and  to  proted  the  people  who  had  fubmitted  to  him.  He 
then  began  his  march  to  Ptolemais  with  all  the  army,  defign- 
-ing  to  pafs  the  winter  in  that  city. 

\ 

CHAP.    VII.  ^ 

IN  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fummer,  the  PednelifHans  being 
befieged  by  the  Belgians,  and  reduced  to  great  extremity, 
foUicited  fome  afliftance  from  Achaeus  :  and  having  obtained 
a  favourable  anfwer,  they  fuftained  the  fiege  with  conftancy, 
in  the  hope  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  (hould  be  relieved. 
Achaeus  fent  accordingly  to  their  affiftance  Garfyeris,  with  fix 
thoufjind  Infantry,  and  five  hundred  Horfe.  The  Belgians, 
being  informed  of  his  approach,  pofted  the  greateft  part  of 
their  troops  in  the  defile  called  Climax  ;  fecured  the  approaches 
to  Saporda ;  and  broke  up  all  the  roads.  .  Garfyeris,  continu- 
ing ftill  to  advance,  entered  Milyas,  and  incamped  near  Cre- 
topolis.  But  when  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  poflefled 
themfelves  of  all  the  pafles,  and  flopped  his  farther  progrefs, 
he  employed  the  following  ftratagem.  Having  ordered  his 
army  to  decamp,  he  direded  his  route  back  again,  as  if  he 
had  loft  -all  hope  of  being  able  to  fuccour  the  befieged.  The 
Belgians,  not  fufpeding  any  fraud,  left  their  pofts,  and  retired, 
fome  of  them  to  their  camp,  and  fome  into  the  city  :  for  it 
was  now  the  time  of  harveft.  But  Garfyeris,  returning  in  a 
fhort  time  afterwards  by  quick  and  continued  marches,  feized 
the  pafl^es,  which  were  left  without  defence  ;  and  having  fe- 
cured them  all  by  fufficient  guards,  under  the  command  of 
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Phaylus,  he  advanced  with  the  reft  of  his  troops  to  Perga  :  and 
from  thence  fent  deputations  to  all  the  people  of  Pifidia  and 
Pamphylia,  exhorting  them  to  fecure  themfelves  in  time  againft 
the  growing  power  of  the  Selgians,  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Achsus,  and  to  join  their  forces  with  him  to  aflift  the 
Pedneliftians.  In  the  mean  while  the  Selgians,  being  perfuaded 
that,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  fhould  foon  be 
able  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  Phaylus,  lent  away  a  body  of  troops 
to  diflodge  him  from  his  pofts.    But  fo  far  were  they  from 
being  able  to  accomplifh  their  delign,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  loft  many  of  their  men.  .  They  defifted  therefore  from 
this  attempt,  and  returning  again  to  the  buftnefs  of  the  liege, 
began  to  prefs  the  city  more  clofely  than  before. 

About  this  time,   the  Etenneans,    who    inhabited  the 
fiiountainous   parts  of  Pihdia  beyond  Sida,  joined  Garfyeris 
with  eight  thoufand  heavy-armed  troops  ;  and  the  people  of 
Afpendus  with  four  thoufand.     But  thofe  of  Sida  refufed  to 
take  any  part  in  this  confederacy  :  partly  becaufe  they  were 
difpofed  to  favour  the  interefts  of  Antiochus  ;  but  chiefly, 
becaufe  they  hated  the  Afpendians.  Garfyeris,  having  increaf- 
ed  his  army  by  thefe  new  forces,  advanced  towards  Pedneliffus; 
being  perfuaded  that  the  Selgians,  upon  his  firft  approach, 
would  raife  the  fiege.    But  as  he  was  wholly  difappointed  in 
this  hope,  he  incamped  at  a  moderate  diftance  Irom  them  ; 
and  being  defirous  to  relieve  the  Pedneliflians,  who  were  now 
much  preffed  by  famine,  he  ordered  two  thoufand  men,  car- 
rying each  a  meafure  of  corn,  to  enter  the  city  in  the  night : 
but  the  Selgians,  informed  of  their  approach,  fell  upon  them 
in  their  march,    killed  the  greateft   part  of  the  detach- 
ment,  and  carried  away  the  corn.     After  this  fuccefs,  they 
refolved  not  only  ftill  to  prefs  the  fiege  of  the  city  as  before, 
but  even  to  inveft  Garfyeris  alfo  in  his  camp.    For  in  the  af- 
fairs of  war,  the  Selgians  are  always  very  bold  and  enterpriz- 
ing,  even  to  rafhnefs. 
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Leaving  therefore  behind  them  the  forces  only,  that  were 
heceffary  to  guard  their  own  intrenchments,  they  advanced 
with  the  reft  of  their  army,  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  in  many  parts  at  once.  Garfyeris,  being  thus 
fuddenly  befet  with  danger  upon  every  fide,  and  perceiving 
that  in  many  places  his  intrenchments  were  already  forced, 
fent  away  all  his  Cavalry,  through  a  certain  paftage  that  was 
Jefc  open  by  the  enemy.  The  Belgians,  imagining  that  they 
had  retreated  from  the  camp  through  fear,  and  were  haften- 
ing  to  efcape  by  flight,  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  or  ftop 
them.  But  thefe  troops  having  taken  a  circuit  round,  fell 
fuddenly  upon  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  with  great  force  and 
fury.  The  Infantry  alfo,  though  they  were  almoft  forced 
from  the  intrenchments,  refumed  again  their  courage,  and 
returned  boldly  to  the  charge.  The  Selgians,  being  thus 
prelTed  on  every  flde,  were  at  laft  conftrained  to  fly.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Pedneliflians  from  the  city  attacked  the  troops 
that  were  left  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  drove  them 
from  their  camp.  As  they  all  fled  different  ways,  not  fewer 
than  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  deftroyed  in  the  purfuit. 
Among  thofe  that  were  able  to  efcape,  the  allies  retired  to 
their  refpedive  cities ;  and  the  Selgians,  directing  their  flight 
acrofs  the  mountains,  returned  back  again  to  their  own 
country. 

Garfyeris  immediately  decamped,  and  purfued  with  the 
■greateft  hafte  :  dcflgning  to  pafs  through  the  defiles,  and  to 
appear  in  fight  of  Selga,  before  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  re- 
covered from  their  confternation,  or  find  time  to  take  the 
itieafures  that  were  necefiary  for  their  defence.  He  came  ac- 
cordingly, with  all  his  army,  and  incamped  near  the  city. 
The  Belgians,  difheartened  by  their  late  defeat,  and  not  ex- 
pecSting  any  farther  fuccours  from  their  allies,  who  had  alfo 
■been  involved  in  the  fame  mistorcune,  began  to  apprehend, 
that  both  their  country  and  themfelves  were  now  loft  without 
refcurce.   Having  called  together  therefore  an  Aflenibly,  they 
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refolved  to  depute  to  Garf}'eris  one  of  their  citizens,  whofc 
name  was  Logbafis.  This  man  had  been  the  gueft  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  that  Antiochus  who  died  in  Thrace  :  and  hav-» 
ing  been  intruded  by  him  at  Jiis  death,  with  the  charge  of 
Laodice,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Achceus,  he  had  edu- 
cated her,  as  his  own  proper  daughter,  with  a  true  parental 
tendernefs  and  care.  The  Belgians  therefore  were  perfuaded, 
that  no  one  was  more  fit  to  be  employed  at  this  conjuncture. 
But  Logbafis,  when  he  had  entered  into  private  conference 
with  Garfyeris,  fo  far  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  that  in- 
ftead  of  performing  the  fervice  that  was  expeded  from  him, 
he  on  the  contrary  prefied  this  General  to  fend  and  call  Achaeus 
without  delay,  and  promifed  to  betray  the  city  to  them.  Gar- 
fyeris received  this  offer  with  the  greatefl:  joy,  and  immediately 
difpatched  fome  meflengers  to  inform  Achseus  of  the  accident. 
And  having  confented  to  a  truce  with  the  Selgians,  he  found 
means  to  delay  from  time  to  time  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty, 
inventing  ftill  new  doubts  and  difficulties,  with  defign  to  af- 
ford full  leifure  for  Achsus  to  arrive,  and  that  Logbafis  might 
be  able  aifo  to  prepare,  in  concert  with  himfelf,  the  meafures 
that  were  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  the  projeft. 

During  this  time,  as  frequent  deputations  went  and  return- 
ed on  either  fide,  it  grew  at  laft  to  be  the  common  pradice 
of  the  foldiers,  to  go  from  the  camp  into  the  city,  to  procure 
provifions  :  an  indulgence,  which  in  various  in  fiances  has 
proved  the  caufe  of  utter  ruin  and  deflrudlion.  For  my  own 
part  indeed,  I  am  incHned  to  believe,  that  man,  who  is 
efieemed  more  dexterous  and  artful  than  any  other  animal,  is 
in  truth  of  all  moft  open  to  furprize  and  fraud.  How  many 
camps  and  garrifons,  how  many  of  the  ftrongefl  cities,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  this  very  kind  of  treachery  ?  Yet  though  the 
examples  are  thus  frequent  and  notorious,  we  ftill,  I  know  not 
how,  are  novices,  with  refpedl  to  all  fuch  enterprizes,  through 
the  want  of  paying  a  due  attention  to  thofe  misfortunes  in  which 
others,  from  their  negligence,  have  been  involved.    We  em- 
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ploy  great  pains  and  coft,  to  draw  together  money  and  ftores, 
to  fortify  our  towns  with  walls,  and  to  fill  our  magazines 
with  arms,  in  order  to  fecure  ourfelves  againft  all  fudden  ac- 
cidents ;  but  totally  negled  thofe  means  of  fafety,  which  may 
be  acquired  with  far  greater  eafe,  and  which  afford  a  fure  re- 
fource  in  every  dangerous  conjuncture;  I  mean  that  knowledge 
of  all  paft  tranfadions,  which  is  fupplied  by  Hiftory,  and 
which  always  may  be  gained,  with  not  lefs  plcafure  than  ad- 
vantage, even  in  the  fliade  of  a  fafe  and  honourable  repofe. 

AchiEUS  arrived  at  the  expeded  time ;  and  the  Belgians,  af- 
ter they  had  been  admitted  to  a  conference  with  him,  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hope,  that  they  Ihould  be  able  to  obtain 
the  moft  favourable  terms  ot  peace.     Logbafis,  who  from 
time  to  time  had  drawn  together  in  fmali  numbers  to  his  houfe 
the  foldiers  that  came  into  the  city  from  the  camp,  now  pref- 
fed  the  citizens  to  affemble  all  the  people,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favourable  difpofition  of  AcIijeus,  and  to  bring  the 
treaty  to  it's  lafl;  conclulion.  The  Belgians  met  together  there- 
fore in  a  general  AfTembly  ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  fe- 
cure of  bringing  the  aftair  to  a  fpeedy  iffue,  permitted  even 
the  guards  to  retire  from  their  feveral  pofts.    At  this  time 
Logbafis,  having  given  the  fignal  to  the  enemy,  ordered  the 
foldiers  that  were  with  him  to  ftand  ready' for  the  engagement, 
and  armed  himfelf  alfo  and  his  Sons.     Achasus,  taking  with 
him  one  half  of  his  forces,  approached  near  the  city  ;  while 
Garfyeris  with  the  reft  direded  his  march  towards  a  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  called  Cefbedium,  which  flood  as  a  kind  of  cita- 
del, and  commanded  all  the  city.     But  a  certain  Shepherd, 
having  perceived  by  accident  what  was  done,  informed  the 
Affembly  of  it.  The  foldiers  ran  in  hafte,  one  part  towards  Cef- 
bedium, and  the  reft  to  the  other  pofts ;  and  the  people,  in- 
flamed with  rage,  to  the  houfe  of  Logbafis.    And  finding 
there  a  clear  difcovery  of  the  treafon,  fome  of  them  climbed 
up  to  the  roof,  while  others  forced  their  entrance  through  the 
doors,  and  killed  Logbafis  and  his  Sons,  and  all  the  reil  that 
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were  with  him  in  the  houfe.  They  then  proclaimed  liberty 
to  the  Haves,  and  having  divided  themfelves  into  feveral  bo- 
dies, took  pofleiTion  or  all  the  adv^antageous  pofts.  When 
Garfyeris  faw,  that  Cefbediuni  was  already  fecured  againft 
him,  he  delifted  at  once  from  his  defign.  Achceus  on  the 
contrary  endeavoured  to  force  his  entrance  through  the  gates. 
But  the  Belgians  advanced  againft  him,  killed  feven  hundred 
of  his  men,  and  at  laft  conftrained  him  to  retire  again,  with 
Garfyeris,  towards  his  camp.  But  after  this  fuccefs,  being 
apprehenfive  that  fome  diforders  might  happen  in  the  city,  and 
dreading  alfo  the  dangers  of  a  fiege,  they  deputed  fome  of 
their  oldeft  citizens,  in  the  habits  of  fubmiflion,  to  Achasus  ; 
who  confented  to  a  treaty  with  them  upon  thefe  conditions  : 
That  they  fhould  immediately  pay  four  hundred  Talents, 
and  after  a  certain  time,  three  hundred  more  :  and  reftore  all 
their  prifoners  to  the  Pedneliflians."  Thus  the  Selgians  by 
their  bravery  faved  their  country  from  the  ruin,  which  the 
impious  treachery  of  Logbafis  had  almoft  brought  upon  it ; 
and  difplayed  fuch  courage  as  indeed  was  worthy  of  a  free  and 
generous  people,  defcended  from  the  ftock  of  Sparta.  Achasus, 
having  reduced  Milyas,  with  the  greater  part  alfo  of  Pam- 
phylia,  continued  his  march  to  Sardes ;  and  from  thence  made 
perpetual  incurlions  ii-kto  the  territories  of  Attains ;  threatened 
'  Prufias  with  a  war  ;  and  became  very  formidable  to  all  the 
States,  that  v/ere  on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus. 

During  the  time  in  which  Achsus  was  emiployed  in  the 
iiege  of  Selga,  Attains,  taking  v/ith  him  a  body  or  the  Gauls 
called  Te(flofages,  advanced  through  the  country  to  recover 
again  the  towns  of  iEolis,  v/itli  the  reft  of  the  cities  alfo  that 
were  near,  which  through  terror  had  fubmitted  to  AchcEus.. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  immediately  furrendered,  and  were 
even  plcafed  to  be  received  under  his  protedion.  A  fmall 
number  only  were  reduced  by  force.  Among  the  firft  were 
Cym.e,  Smyrna,  and  Phocasa.  Temnus  alfo  and  JEgea  were 
ftruck  with  terror  at  his  approach,  and  readily  fubmitted.  The 
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Teians  and.  the  Calophoniaois  fent  fome  deputies  to  meet  him, 
and  furrendered  their  cities  at  difcretion.  He  granted  to  them 
the  fame  conditions  as  before,  and  took  fome  hoftages  of  their 
fideHty.  But  among  all  the  reft,  the  ambalTadors  from 
Smyrna  were  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of  favour  ;  be- 
caufe  the  people  of  that  city  had  perfifted  always  in  a  clofe  at- 
tachment to  his  interefts.  From  hence,  continuing  his  march 
forwards,  and  pafTmg  the  river  Lycus,  he  traverfed  Myfia, 
ftruck  with  terror  the  garrifons  of  Didyma  and  Carfa,  and 
gained  poffefTion  of  both  thofe  fortreffes,  which  were  furren- 
dered to  him  by  Themiftocles,  whom  Achsus  had  intrufted 
with  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Having  then 
wafted  all  the  plain  of  Apia,  he  pafled  the  mountain  Pelecas, 
and  came  and  incamped  near  the  river  Megiftus.  During  his 
ftay  in  this  place,  there  happened  to  be  an  Eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  The  Gauls,  who  had  long  fupported  with  the  greateft 
pain  the  difficulty  of  a  march,  in  which  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren followed  them  in  chariots,  regarded  this  event  as  an  evil 
portent,  and  refufed  to  advance  any  farther.  Attalus,  though 
he  now  no  longer  wanted  the  aiTiftance  of  thefe  troops,  and  had 
experienced  likewife,  that  in  all  their  marches  tliey  Vvrere  ftill 
feparated  from  the  other  forces,  that  they  alfo  incamped  apart, 
and  were  at  all  times  haughty  and  untradable,  was  thrown 
however  by  this  accident  into  great  perplexity.  For  as  he 
dreaded,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  would  now  join  Achseus, 
and  fall,  together  with  that  Prince,  upon  fome  part  of  his  do- 
minions, fo  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  lefs  apprehenftve, 
that  he  ftiould  draw  upon  himfelf  the  cenfure  of  mankind,  in 
cafe  that  he  ftiould  furround  them  with  the  reft  of  his  army, 
and  thus  deftroy  a  body  of  men  w^ho  had  trufted  themfelves  to 
his  protedion,  and  under  that  fecurity  had  followed  him  into 
Afta.  At  laft  therefore  he  refolved  to  feize  the  occafion  of  their 
prefent  difcontent,  and  promifed  that  he  would  lead  them  to 
a  place  from  whence  they  might  again  pafs  into  Europe  ;  that 
he  would  allot  a  country  alfo  to  them,  fufficient  for  their  fet- 
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dement ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  be  always  ready  to  ad- 
vance their  interefts,  and  comply  with  every  juft  demand. 
He  condudled  them  accordingly  to  the  Hellefpont :  and  hav- 
ing fhewn  great  marks  of  favour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
Lamplacus,  and  Alexandria,  who  had  all  remained  firm  in 
their  attachment  to  him,  he  then  returned  to  Pergamus  with 
his  army. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

WHEN  the  Spring  approached,   Antiochus  and  Pto- 
lemy, having  completed  all  their  preparations,^  were 
now  ready  by  a  battle  to  decide  the  war.    Ptolemy  therefore 
began  his  march  from  Alexandria,  with  feventy  thoufand  Foot, 
five  thoufand  Horfe,  and  feventy-three  Elephants.  Antiochus, 
being  informed  of  his  approach,  drew  together  alfo  all  his 
forces.    His  army  was  compofed  of  five  thoufand  light-armed 
troops,  Daians,  Carmanians,  and  Cilicians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Byttacus  a  Macedonian  ;  and  twenty  thoufand  men, 
felecled  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  armed  after  the  Mace- 
donian manner,  and  led  by  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  who  had 
deferted  from  the  fervice  of  king  Ptolemy.  The  greater  part  of 
thefe  wore  filver  bucklers.  There  was  a  Phalanx  alfo  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,    commanded  by  Nicarchus  and  Theodotus 
the  Hermionian  :  two  thoufand  Agrianians  and  Perfians,  arm- 
ed with  bows  and  flings,  and  with  them  a  thoufmd  Thracians; 
under  the  care  of  Menedemus,  a  citizen  of  Alabanda  :  five 
thoufand  Medes,  Cifiians,  Caddufians,  and  CarmanianSy  Vv'ho 
receiyed  their  orders  from  Afpafianes  a  Mede :   ten  thoufand 
men  from  Arabia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  conduced 
by  Zabdiphilus  :    five  thoufand  Grecian  mercenaries,  com- 
manded by  Hippolochus  of  Theflaly  ;  fifteen  hundred  Cre- 
tans, by  Eurylochus  ;  and  a  thoufand  Neocretans,  by  Zeles 
uf  Gortyna  :  a  thoufand  Cardacians,  and  five  hundred  Lydian 
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archers,  under  the  condudl  of  Lyfimachus  a  Gaul.  The 
number  of  the  Cavahy  v/as  about  fix  thoufand.  Four  thou- 
fand  of  them  were  commanded  by  Antipater,  the  Brother  of 
the  King ;  and  the  reft  by  Themifon.  Thus  the  whole  army 
of  Antiochus  conlifted  of  feventy-two  thoufand  Foot,  and  fix 
thoufand  Horfe ;  with  an  hundred  and  two  Elephants. 

Ptolemy,  advancing  to  Pelufium,  and  having  waited  there 
to  receive  the  troops  that  were  not  yet  come  up,  and  to  di- 
ftribute  provilions  among  his  army,  again  decamped,  and 
pafling  through  a  dry  and  defart  country,  along  mount  Ca- 
fius,  and  the  place  that  was  called  the  Pits,  arrived  at  Gaza. 
And  having  allowed  fome  time  for  the  refrefhment  of  his 
army,  he  continued  his  route  forwards  by  flov/  and  gentle 
marches,  and  on  the  fifth  day  fixed  his  camp  at  the  diftance 
of  fifty  ftadia  from  the  city  of  Raphia ;  which  is  fituated  be- 
yond Rhinocorura,  and  ftands  the  neareft  towards  JEgypt, 
of  all  the  cities  of  Coele-fyria. 

At  the  fame  time  Antiochus  alfo  began  his  march,  and 
paffing  beyond  Raphia,  came  and  incamped,  in  the  night,  at 
the  didance  of  ten  ftadia  from  the  enemy.  But  within  fome 
days  afterwards,  being  defirous  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  fome 
more  advantageous  pofts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  his 
troops  with  confidence,  he  advanced  fo  near  to  Ptolemy,  that 
the  armies  were  now  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  di- 
ftance  only  of  five  ftadia.  Frequent  engagements  therefore 
happened  every  day  between  the  troops,  that  went  abroad  to 
get  water,  or  provifions ;  and  many  fkirmifhes,  both  of  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  in  the  fpace  that  was  between  the 
camps. 

During  this  time,  Theodotus  formed  an  attempt,  that  was 
worthy  indeed  of  an  ^tolian,  but  which  fhewed  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  courage  and  enterprizing  boldnefs.  From  his  long 
acquaintance  with  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  knew  all  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  King,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  lived.  At- 
tended therefore  by  no  more  than  two  companions,  he  went 

over 
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over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  a  little  before  break  of  day. 
As  the  darknefs  fcreened  his  face  from  all  difcovery,  fo  his 
habit  likewife  paffed  unobferved,  becaufe  there  were  various 
kinds  of  dreffes  in  the  camp.  He  advanced  boldly  therefore 
to  the  Royal  Tent,  which  in  the  late  fkirmifhes  he  had  eafily 
remarked,  and  entered  it  unnoticed  by  the  guards.  But  he 
found  not  the  perfon  whom  he  fought.  For  this  indeed  was 
the  Tent  of  State,  in  which  the  King  ufually  fupped,  and 
admitted  his  friends  to  audience :  but  he  flept  in  a  different 
tent.  Theodotus  therefore,  when  he  had  fearched  in  vain  in 
every  corner,  wounded  two  officers  that  were  fleeping  there, 
and  killed  Andreas  the  Phyfician  of  the  King,  and  then  re- 
turned again  with  fafety ;  having  received  fome flight  difturbance 
only  as  he  left  the  camp.  And  thus,  as  far  as  courage  only 
was  required,  he  fully  accomplillied  his  defign.  But  he  failed 
through  want  of  prudence,  in  not  having  examined  with  the 
neceffary  care,  in  what  part  of  the  camp  the  King  was  ufed 
to  fleep. 

The  two  Kings,  when  they  had  thus  for  five  days  remained 
in  fight,  refolved  at  lafh  to  engage  in  a  decifive  action.  As 
foon  therefore  as  Ptolemy  began  firft  to  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, Antiochus  alfo  drew  out  all  his  forces,  and  ranged  them 
in  order  of  battle.  The  Phalanxes,  on  either  fide,  with  the 
rcfl:  of  the  troops  likewife  that  were  armed  after  the  Macedo- 
nian manner,  ftood  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  centre.  The 
wings,  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  were  thus  difpofed.  Upon 
the  left  ftood  Polycrates,  with  the  Cavalry  that  was  under  his 
command.  Between  him  and  the  Phalanx,  were  firft  the 
Cretan  forces;  after  thefe  the  Royal  Guards;  then  the  Pel- 
tafts,  led  by  Socrates ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  clofe  joining  to 
the  Phalanx,  the  Africans,  armed  aiter  the  manner  of  the 
Macedonians.  Upon  the  right  Wing,  flood  Echccrates  with 
his  Cavalry.  Clofe  to  him  upon  his  left,  were  placed  firfl: 
the  Gauls  and  Thracians  ;  next  to  thefe,  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, under  the  command  oi  Phoxidas ;  and  after  them, 
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the  Phalanx  of  -Egyptians.  Forty  of  the  Elephants  were 
pofted  on  the  left  Wing,  in  which  Ptolemy  himfelf  defigned 
to  engage  ;  and  thirty  three  upon  the  right,  at  fome  diftance 
before  the  mercenary  Cavalry, 

Antiochus  placed  fixty  of  his  elephants,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philip,  who  was  his  fofter- brother,  before  the  right 
Wing,  which  he  deligned  to  lead  himfelf  to  the  charge  againft 
Ptolemy.  Behind  the  Elephants,  were  two  thoufand  Horfe, 
commanded  by  Antipater,  and  dole  to  thefe  two  thoufand 
more,  which  were  ranged  in  the  figure  called  the  Forceps. 
Joining  to  the  Cavalry,  in  front,  flood  firft  the  Cretans ; 
then  the  Grecian  mercenaries :  and  between  thefe  and  the 
troops  that  were  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  the  five 
thoufand  men  that  were  under  the  command  of  Byttacus  a 
Macedonian.  On  the  left  wing  flood  Themyfon,  with  two 
thoufand  Cavalry.  Next  to  thefe  were  the  Lydian  and  Car- 
dacian  Archers  ;  then  the  light-armed  troops  of  Menedemus, 
which  amounted  to  about  three  thoufand;  afterwards  the 
Ciflians,  Medes  and  Carmanians ;  and  laftly,  joining  to  the 
Phalanx,  the  forces  from  Arabia,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  remaining  part  of  the  Elephants  were  polled  alfo 
before  this  Wing,  under  the  command  of  Myifcus,  one  of 
the  young  men  that  had  been  educated  with  the  King. 

When  the  armies  were  thus  ranged  in  order,  and  ready  to 
engage,  the  two  kings,  attended  by  their  officers  and  friends, 
advanced  along  the  front  of  all  the  Line,  and  endeavoured  to 
infpire  their  troops  with  courage  ;  efpecially  the  Phalanxes,  in 
which  they  had  placed  their  greateft  hopes.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion  Ptolemy  was  accompanied  by  his  fifler  Arfinoe,  and 
by  Sofibius  alfo,  and  Andromachus ;  Antiochus,  by  Theo- 
dotus  and  Nicarchus :  for  thefe,  on  both  fides,  were  the  Ge- 
nerals, by  whom  the  Phalanxes  were  commanded.  The  mo~ 
tives  that  were  urged  to  animate  the  troops  were  on  either  fide 
the  fame.  For  as  thefe  princes  had  both  been  feated  fo  lately 
upon  the  throne,  and  had  themfelves  performed  no  adtions 
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that  were  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  they  were  forced  to  have 
recourfe  alike  to  the  fame  and  great  exploits  of  their  refpec- 
tive  anceflors.  But  above  all  the  reft,  they  promifed  alfo  on 
their  own  part,  great  rewards,  as  well  to  every  officer  apart, 
as  in  general  to  all  the  army ;  and  in  a  word,  employed  not 
exhortations  only,  but  prayers  alfo  and  intreaties,  to  engage 
them  to  perform  their  duty  with  alacrity  and  vigour. 

In  this  manner,  riding  along  from  rank  to  rank,  they  ad- 
drefled  all  the  troops  in  turn,  fometimes  by  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  by  Interpreters.  But  when  Ptolemy  with  his  Sifter, 
came  to  the  left  Wing  of  his  army,  and  Antiochus,  attended 
by  his  guards,  had  taken  his  ftation  alfo  upon  his  right,  the 
fignal  was  founded  to  engage,  and  the  elephants  approaching 
iirft,  began  the  combat.     Among  thofe  that  belonged  to  Ptor 
lemy,  there  were  fome  that  advanced  boldly  againft  their  ad- 
verfaries.    It  was  then  pleafing  to  behold  the  foldiers  engaged 
in  clofe  combat  from  the  Towers,  and  puftiing  againft  each 
other  with  their  fpears.     But  the  Beafts  themfelves  aftorded  a 
far  nobler  fpeclacle  as  they  ruftied  together,  front  to  front, 
with  the  greateft  force  and  fury.    For  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  fight.    Tvvifting  their  trunks  together,  they  ftrive 
each  of  them  with  his  utmoft  force,  to  maintain  their  own 
ground,  and  to  move  their  adverfary  from  his  place.  And 
when  the  ftrongeft  of  them  has  at  laft  puflied  afide  the  trunk 
of  the  other,  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  flank,  he  then  pierces 
him  with  his  tufl<:s,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bulls  in  fighting 
wound  each  other  with  their  horns.    But  the  greater  part  oi 
tlic  beafts  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy  declined  the  combat. 
For  this  ufually  happens  to  the  Elephants  of  Afric  ;  which 
are  not  able  to  fupport  either  the  fmell  or  cry  of  the  Indian 
Elephants.     Or  rather  perhaps  they  are  ftruck  with  terror  at 
the  view  of  their  enormous  fize  and  ftrcngth ;  fince  even 
before  they  approach  near  together,  they  frequently  turn  their 
backs  and  fly.  And  this  it  was,  which  at  this  time  happened. 
As  fcon  therefore  as  thefe  animals,  being  thus  difordered  by 
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their  fears,  had  fallen  ao^aiaft  the  ranks  of  their  own  armv, 
and  forced  the  Royal  Guards  to  break  the  Line,  Anliochus, 
feizing  the  occafion,  and  advancing  round  on  the  outfide  ot 
the  elephants,  charged  the  Cavalry,  which  was  commanded 
by  Polecrates,  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  Wing  of  Ptolemy. 
At  the  fame  time  alfo  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  ftood 
within  the  elephants,  near  the  Phalanx,  advanced  with  fury 
againfi:  the  Peltafla?,  and  routed  them  with  little  difficulty, 
becaufe  their  ranks  likewife  were  already  broken  by  the  ele- 
phants. Thus  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Ptolemy 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly. 

Echecrates,  who  commanded  in  the  right,  for  fome  time 
waited  to  obferve,  what  Vv  ould  be  the  event  of  the  engage- 
ment upon  the  left.  But  when  he  faw  that  the  duft  was 
driven  faft  towards  them,  and  that  their  elephants  fled  wholly 
from  the  combat,  he  ordered  Phoxidas,  who  commanded  the 
mercenaries  of  Greece,  to  advance  againfl:  the  troops  that  fl:ood 
oppoflteto  him  in  front;  while  himfelf,  having  diredled  his  own 
Cavalry,  together  with  thofe  that  were  drawn  up  behind  the 
elephants,  to  deflle  along  the  wing,  till  they  had  ftretched 
beyond  the  elephants  of  the  left  wing  of  Antiochus,  charged 
the  Cavalry  of  that  wing  both  in  flank  and  rear,  and  foon 
caufed  a  general  rout.  Phoxidas  alfo,  with  the  troops  that 
were  under  his  command,  at  the  fame  time  forced  the 
Arabians  and  the  Medes  to  fly  in  great  diforder.  Thus  An- 
tiochus, who  had  gained  the  vidory  upon  his  right,  was  com- 
pletely vanquiflied  on  his  left.  The  Phalanxes  alone,  being 
thus  dripped  of  both  their  wings,  remained  entire  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain,  and  knew  not  what  they  fliould  exped:  or 
fear. 

While  Antiochus  was  purfuing  his  vi(5lory  upon  the 
right,  Ptolemy,  who  had  retreated  behind  his  Phalanx,  ad- 
vanced now  into  the  centre,  and  fhewing  himfelf  to  both  ar- 
mies, ftruck  the  enemy  with  terror,  and  infpired  his  own 
forces  with  alacrity  and  confidence.    Andromachus  therefore 

and 
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and  Sofibius,  levelling  their  fpears,  advanced  without  delay 
againft  the  enemy.  The  troops  of  Syria,  who  were  all  fele6t 
men,  for  fome  time  fuftained  the  charge.  But  thofe  that 
were  commanded  by  Nicarchus  immediately  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  During  this  time  Antiochus,  young  and 
unfkilled  in  war,  and  judging,  from  the  vid:ory  which  him- 
felf  had  gained,  that  the  Ikme  good  fortune  had  attended  alfo 
in  every  other  part  of  the  aclion,  flill  purfued  with  eagernefs-. 
the  troops  that  had  fled  before  him.  But  after  fome  time, 
when  one  of  the  older  Generals  had  deflred  him  to  remark  the 
duft  that  was  driven  towards  his  camp  by  the  Phalanx  of  the 
enemy,  he  then  faw  what  had  happened,  and  ran  back  in 
hafte,  attended  by  his  Guards,  towards  the  place  of  battle. 
But  as  the  troops  were  now  completely  routed,  he  v/as  forced 
to  retreat  to  Raphia :  being  perfuaded  that,  as  far  as  the  fuc- 
cefs  had  depended  on  himfelf,  he  had  gained  a  perfedl  vic- 
tory ;  and  that  the  battle  had  been  only  loft,  through  the 
want  of  fpirit,  and  bafe  cowardice  of  his  troops.  Ptolemy, 
having  thus  obtained  by  his  Phalanx  a  complete  and  deciflve 
vidlory,  and  killed  alfo,  by  his  Cavalry  and  mercenaries  of 
the  right  wing,  great  numbers  in  the  purfuit,  returned  back 
again  to  his  camp  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  when  he  had 
firft  interred  his  foldiers  that  were  flain,  and  fpoiled  the  bo- 
dies of  the  enemy,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Raphia. 
Antiochus  had  at  firft  deflgned  to  draw  together  all  his  troops, 
.  and  to  incamp  without  the  walls  of  Raphia  :  but  as  the  greater 
part  had  fled  for  fafety  into  the  city,  he  was  forced  alfo  him- 
felf to  enter  it.  But  early  on  the  following  day,  he  dircdled 
his  route  towards  Gaza,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and 
there  incamped  ;  and  from  thence  fent  to  obtain  permiflion 
of  Ptolemy,  to  bury  his  men  alfo  that  were  flain.  Pie  had 
loft  in  the  adlion  fcarcely  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  of  his  In- 
fantry, with  more  than  three  hundred  Horfe.  Above  four 
thoufand  alfo  were  taken  prifoners.  Tliree  of  his  elephants 
were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  two  died  afterwards  of 
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their  wounds.  On  the  part  of  Ptolemy  were  flain  fifteen 
hundred  Foot,  and  feven  hundred  Horfe.  But  feventeen  of 
the  elephants  were  killed  ;  and  a  greater  number  taken. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Raphia  between  thefe  two 
Princes,  for  the  fovereignty  of  Coele-fyria. 

When  Antiochus  had  difcharged  the  laft  duties  to  his  fol- 
diers  who  had  fallen  in  the  adlion,  he  dire<9:ed  his  route  back 
again  towards  his  own  kingdom.  At  the  fame  time  Ptolemy 
took  pofTeflion  of  Raphia  without  refiftance,  with  the  reft 
alfo  of  the  neighbouring  cities ;  which  all  feemed  to  ftrive  to- 
gether which  fliould  be  the  firft,  to  return  again  to  his  domi- 
nion, and  receive  him  as  their  mafter.  For  in  fuch  conjunc- 
tures, all  men  indeed  are  ready  to  accommodate  their  refolu- 
tions  to  the  prefent  times.  But  the  people  efpecially  of  Coele- 
fyria  are  more  ftrongly  led  by  nature  to  this  compHance,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  country.  At  this  time  however,  their 
condudl  muft  in  part  be  afcribed  to  that  affedion,  by  which 
they  were  before  inclined  towards  the  kings  of  ^gypt.  For 
the  multitude  through  all  the  province,  had  always  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  regard  the  princes  of  this  family  with  fentiments 
of  high  refpedt  and  veneration.  Ptolemy  therefore  was  re- 
ceived among  them  with  crowns,  facrifices,  altars,  and  every 
other  honour  which  flattery  was  able  to  invent. 

As  foon  as  Antiochus  arrived  in  fafety  at  the  city  which 
was  called  by  his  own  name,  he  fent  Antipater  his  nephew, 
and  Theodotus,  ambaffadors  to  Ptolemy  to  treat  of  peace. 
For  he  feared  that  if  the  enemy  fhould  now  purfue  their  vic- 
tory, his  own  fubjeAs,  diOieartened  by  the  late  defeat,  might 
perhaps  revolt  ;  and  that  Achaeus  would  be  ready  alfo  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occalion,  which  was  fo  favourable  for  his 
dcfigns  againft  him.  Ptolemy  never  once  refledled  upon  any 
of  thefe  circumRances :  but,  fatisfied  with  having  thus  gained 
a  vidory,  which  he  fcarcely  had  the  courage  to  exped,  and 
finding  himfelf  again  poflefTed  of  Coele-fyria,  was  fo  far  from 
being  averfe  to  peace,  that  on  tlie  contrary  he  embraced  it 
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with  immoderate  hafte  ;  and  fled  again  to  that  repofe,  to 
which  his  indolence  and  habitual  vices  forcibly  inclined  him. 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  ambaffadors  arrived,  having  firft  given 
vent  to  fome  flight  expoftulations  and  complaints,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  attempt  that  had  been  formed  againfl:  him  by 
Antiochus,  he  immediately  confented  to  a  truce  for  a  year, 
and  fent  away  Soflbius  to  ratify  the  treaty.  And  when  he 
had  pafled  three  months  in  Syria  and  Phoenice,  and  reftored 
peace  and  order  among  all  the  cities,  he  left  the  government 
of  the  country  to  Andromachus  of  Afpendus,  and  returned 
back  again  with  his  Sifter,  and  his  favourites,  to  x^lexandria  : 
having  finiflied  the  war  in  a  manner  which  occafloned  no  fmall 
furprize  among  the  people  of  his  kingdom,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  former  courfe  of  life.  Antiochus,  as  foon  as 
the  treaty  was  concluded  by  Sofibius,  refumed  his  firft  defign, 
and  began  to  make  the  neceflTary  preparations  for  his  war 
againft  Achasus.    Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Afla. 

CHAP.  IX. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  Earthquake  happened  at  Rhodes, 
v/hich  threw  down  their  vaft  Coloflus,  together  with 
a  great  part  of  the  walls  and  naval  arfenals.  But  the  Rhodians, 
by  their  wife  and  dexterous  management,  fo  well  improved 
the  accident,  that,  inftead  of  being  deftrudtive  to  them,  it 
brought  many  great  advantages  to  their  city.  So  different  are 
the  effeds  of  prudence  and  activity,  from  thofe  of  negligence 
and  folly,  as  well  in  public  affairs,  as  in  the  bufinefs  alfo  of 
private  life.  For  through  the  latter  of  thefe  qualities,  even 
happy  events  become  pernicious ;  while  the  former,  on  the 
contrary,  convert  calamities  into  benefits.  Thus  the  Rhodians, 
exaggerating  all  the  horrors  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen 
them,  and  preferving  ftill  a  grave  and  folemn  dignity,  both 
in  the  addreffes  that  were  made  in  publick  by  their  ambaffa- 
dors, 
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dors,  and  in  their  own  particular  deportment,  induced  the 
cities,  and  efpecially  the  Kings,  not  only  to  fend  gifts  of  very 
great  value,  but  even  to  efteem  it  a  favour,  that  their  prefents 
were  accepted  by  them.  From  Hiero  and  Gelo,  they  received 
feventy-five  Talents  of  Hlver,  one  part  of  vi^hich  was  paid  im- 
mediately, and  the  refl;  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  to  furnifli 
oil  for  the  games  of  the  Gymnafium  ;  fome  lilver  cauldrons 
with  their  bafes ;  fome  cifterns  for  holding  water  ;  ten  talents, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  facrifices ;  and  ten  more  to  increafe 
the  number  of  the  citizens :  fo  that  the  whole  amounted  to 
near  a  hundred  Talents.  The  frme  Princes  exempted  alfo 
from  all  impofls  the  veflels  that  failed  from  Rhodes ;  and  gave 
to  them  likewife  iilty  Catapults,  of  the  length  of  three  Cubits. 
And  yet  after  all  this  bounty,  as  if  they  had  themfelves  re- 
ceived fonie  favours  from  the  Rhodians,  they  eredled  in  the 
publick  place  of  their  city  a  Statue  of  the  people  of  Rhodes, 
in  the  adt  of  receiving  a  Crown  irom  another  Statue,  which 
reprefented  the  People  of  Syracufe.  Ptolemy  alfo  engaged  to 
furnifli  them  with  three  hundred  Talents  of  Silver ;  a  million 
meafures  of  corn  ;  with  timber  to  build  ten  Quinqueremes  and 
ten  Triremes ;  fome  fquare  pieces  alfo  ot  fir,  the  meafure  of 
which  together  v/as  forty  thoufand  Cubits ;  a  thoufand  Ta- 
lents of  brafs  coin  ;  three  thoufand  weight  of  hemp ;  three 
thoufand  pieces  of  cloth  for  fails ;  three  thoufand  Talents  for 
replacing  their  ColoxTus ;  a  hundred  architects,  and  three 
hundred  and  hfty  labourers ;  with  fourteen  Talents  by  the  year 
for  their  fubfiflcnce ;  twelve  thoufand  meafures  of  corn  for 
their  games  and  facrifices ;  and  twenty  thoufand  for  the  fub-^ 
fiftence  of  the  ten  Triremes.  The  chief  part  ot  thefe  prefents 
was  immediately  fent  to  Rhodes  ;  together  with  a  third  part 
alfo  of  all  the  money.  In  the  fame  manner  likewife,  Anti- 
gonus  fupplied  them  with  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  timber, 
that  wMs  proper  to  be  cut  into  folid  blocks,  from  eight 
to  fixteen  cubits  ;  five  thoufand  planks  of  feven  cubits  ; 
three  thoufand  weight  of  iron-;  a  thoufand  alfo  of  pitch, 
with  a  thoufand  meafures  of  tar;    and  promifed  to  add 
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befides,  a  hundred  Talents.  His  wife  Chryfeis  fent,  on  her 
part,  a  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  corn,  and  three  thou- 
iand  weight  of  lead.  Seleucus  alfo,  the  fatlier  of  Antiochus, 
not  content  with  having  difcharged  from  impofis  the  Rhodian 
veflels  that  failed  to  any  part  of  his  dominions,  gave  them  alfo 
ten  Quinqueremes  completely  equipped ;  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  meafures  of  corn  ;  ten  thoufand  cubits  of  timber  ;  and  a 
thoufand  weight  of  hair  and  refin.  The  fame  generofity  was 
alfo  fhewn  towards  them,  by  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the 
other  princes,  who  then  reigned  in  Afia ;  Lyfanas,  Olympi- 
cus,  and  Limnasus.  And  with  regard  to  the  cities,  which 
aflifted  them  as  far  as  their  abilities  would  reach,  they  are 
fcarctly  to  be  numbered.  If  we  look  back  therefore  only  to 
the  time  in  which  the  Rhodians  were  firft  eftablifbed  in  their 
city,  we  may  think  it  perhaps  a  matter  of  furprize,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  (hort  a  period,  they  fhould  have  gained  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  increafe,  with  refped:  both  to  the  private  riches  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  publick  wealth  alfo  of  the  State.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  great  advantages, 
which  they  derive  irom  the  happy  fltuation  of  their  city,  to- 
gether with  thofe  plentiful  fupplies,  that  have  flowed  into  it 
from  abroad,  we  {hall  then  find  no  caufe  of  wonder:  but  ra- 
ther be  perfuaded,  that  the  condition  of  this  people  might 
Iiave  been  even  ftill  more  full  and  flourifhing. 

In  recounting  thus  minutely  all  the  circumfcances  that  at- 
tended this  event,  my  defign  was  firfl:,  to  fhew  the  uncom- 
mon zeal  and  earneftnefs,  with  which  the  Rhodians  flruggled 
to  reftore  their  country  to  its  former  flate  ;  a  zeal,  which  in- 
deed is  highly  worthy  both  of  praife  and  imitation  :  and  in 
the  next  place,  that  it  might  from  hence  be  feen,  how  fpar- 
ingly  the  Princes  of  the  prefent  age  difpenfe  their  bounty, 
and  of  how  little  value  are  the  Gifts,  which  the  States  and 
Cities  now  receive.  For  from  tliefe  examples  thofe  princes 
may  be  taught,  not  to  boafl:  of  their  munificence,  when  they 
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have  beftowed  perhaps  a  prefcnt  of  four  or  five  Talents  only  ; 
nor  expert,  that  the  Greeks  fhould  offer  to  them  in  return 
the  fame  acknowledgements  and  honours,  as  were  decreed  to 
the  Kings  of  former  times»  The  Cities  alio  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  have  feen  the  immenfe  value  of  the  gifts, 
that-  were  once  beftowed  upon  them,  may  become  more  re- 
ferved  and  prudent,  and  not  proflitute  their  beft  and  nobleft 
honours,  in  return  for  benefits  of  little  worth ;  but  endeavour 
rather  to  make  fo  juft  a  diftribution  of  their  favours,  as  may 
preferve  their  own  dignity  undiminiflied,  and  convince  man- 
kind, that  the  Greeks  are  ftill  fuperior  to  all  other  people.  We 
now  return  again  to  the  place,  in  which  we  broke  off  our  rela- 
tion of  the  Social  War. 

When  the  Summer  now  was  come,  in  which  Agetas  was 
the  Praetor  of  the  ^tolians,  and  Aratus  of  the  Achasans,  Ly~ 
curgus.  King  of  Sparta,  was  recalled  again  by  the  Ephori, 
who  had  difcovered  that  the  fufpicions,  through  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  fly,  were  falfe.  He  returned  therefore  to 
the  city  from  ^Etolia,  and  immediately  concerted  meafures 
with  Pyrrhias  an  -^tolian,  who  was  then  the  General  of  the 
Elean  forces,  for  making  an  incurfion  into  the  Meffenian  ter- 
ritory. Aratus,  at  his  firft  entrance  upon  his  office,  had  found 
that  all  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Republick  were  broken 
and  difperfed  ;  and  that  the  Cities  no  longer  paid  their  con- 
tributions to  the  war :  for  fuch  were  the  effedls,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  of  the  unaclive  and  unfkilful  conducfl  of  Epe- 
ratus  the  former  PrjEtor.  Having  called  together  therefore 
the  Achaean  States,  and  obtained,  by  his  perfuafions,  fuch  a 
decree  as  the  circumftances  of  aflairs  required,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  vigour  to  remedy  the  pafl:  diforders,  and  com- 
plete all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  the  war.  By  this  De- 
cree it  was  refolved,  that  the  Achsans  fhould  receive  into 
their  pay  a  body  of  new  mercenaries,  connfling  of  eight 
thoufand  Foot  and  five  hundred  Horfe  j  that  they  fhould  raife 
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alfo  in  Achaia  three  thoiifand  Foot,  and  three  hundred  Horfe; 
that  among  thefe,  there  fhould  be  five  hundred  Foot  of  Me- 
galopohs,  armed  with  brazen  bucklers,  and  fifty  Horfe ;  with 
an  equal  number  of  Argians ;  and  that  three  vefTels  alfo  fhould 
fail  towards  Acle  and  the  Gulph  of  Argos,  and  three  be  fent 
over  to  cover  Patrae,  and  Dyme,  with  the  reft  of  the  places 
that  ftood  along  that  coaft. 

While  Aratus  was  thus  employed,  Pyrrhias  and  Lycurgus, 
having  agreed  together,  that  they  fhould  both  at  the  fame 
time  begin  their  march,  advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Mef- 
fenia.  Aratus,  being  informed  of  their  defign,  took  with  him 
the  mercenaries,  and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Achaean  forces,  and 
came  to  Megalopolis,  to  faccour  the  MefTenians.  Lycurgus, 
having  gained  by  fome  fecret  practices  a  fortrefs  of  the  Mef- 
fenians,  called  Thalam^,  continued  his  route  from  thence 
with  the  greatefl  hafte,  in  order  to  join  the  Eleans.  But  Pyr- 
rhias  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  begun  his  march  from 
Elis  with  a  very  fmall  body  of  troops,  was  oppofed  upon  the 
borders  of  Meifenia  by  the  Cypariffians,  and  forced  to  return. 
Lycurgus  therefore,  being  thus  prevented  from  joining  the 
Eleans,  as  he  had  at  firft  defigned,  and  not  able,  with  his  own 
forces,  to  attempt  any  adion  of  importance,  made  fome  flight 
incurfions  only  upon  the  neighbouring  country,  for  the  fake 
of  gaining  the  fupplies  that  were  neceffary  for  his  troops,  and 
then  led  his  army  back  again  to  Sparta.  Vv^hen  the  enemy 
had  thus  failed  in  their  defign,  Aratus,  in  order  to  defeat  all 
fuch  attempts  for  the  time  to  come,  prevailed  on  Taurion, 
and  the  people  of  MelTenia,  to  draw  together  feverally  five 
hundred  Foot  and  fifty  Horfe,  for  the  defence  of  the  MefTe- 
nians, Megalopolitans,  Argians,  and  Tegeans,  whofe  lands,  ly- 
ing clofe  upon  the  borders  of  Laconia,  were  chiefly  expofed 
to  infalt,  while  himfelf,  with  the  Achceans  and  the  mercena-' 
ries,  engaged  to  cover  thofe  parts  of  Achaia  that  were  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  /^^tolia  and  Elea.    He  afterwards  employed  all 
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his  pains,  to  calm  the  contefts  of  the  Megalopolitans,  and  to 
reflore  peace  among  them,  as  the  Achaeans  had  direded  in 
their  late  Decree.     For  this  people,  whofe  ftate  and  city  not 
long  before  had  been  fubverted  by  Cleomenes,  were  wholly 
deflitute  of  many  things,  and  fcantily  fupplied  with  all.  They 
retained  indeed  the  fame  high  fpirit  as  before  ;  but  were  utter- 
ly unable  to  difcharge  or  fatisfy,  either  their  own  particular 
wants,  or  the  publick  neceflities  of  the  State.    Hence  arofe 
contention,  jealoufy,  and  hot  debates :  for  fuch  are  the  effeds 
which  naturally  fpring,  as  well  in  publick  States  as  among 
private  men,  whenever  they  are  preffed  by  penury,  and  de- 
prived of  the  refources  that  are  necefTary  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution their  defigns.    Their  firft  difpute  related  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  city  fhould  be  built.    For  fome  maintained, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  contrad  the  former  circuit  of  the  walls, 
that  thus  they  might  be  able  to  finifh  what  they  fhould  begin, 
and  to  defend  the  city  alfo  againfl:  an  enemy.    For  it  was 
judged  to  have  been  the  only  caufe  of  their  late  misfortune, 
that  their  city  was  of  very  great  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
in  proportion  few.     They  contended  like  wife  that  thofe  who 
were  rich  among  the  citizens,  fhould  give  up  a  third  part  of 
their  lands,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  new  inhabitants.  Others 
on  the  contrary  refufed  with  equal  warmth,  either  to  relin- 
quifh  their  poffefTions,  or  confent  that  the  circuit  of  the  city 
Ihould  be  lefTened.     But  the  chief  and  moft  important  fubjed 
of  their  contefts  was  a  new  body  of  Laws,  framed  for  their 
life  by  Prytanis,  a  Peripatetic  of  diftinguiflied  eminence,  who' 
was  fent  to  them  for  that  purpofe  by  Antigonus.  Aratus 
employed  all  the  methods  that  fecmed  likely  to  be  moft  ef- 
fed ual  for  calming  thefe  diforders,  and  at  laft  accomplifhed 
his  defign.     Their  diffenlions  were  all  compofed  :   and  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  engraved  upon  a  Column,  which 
was  ereded  near  the  altar  of  Vefta  at  Omarium.    He  then 
went  from  Megalopolis,  to  be  prefent  in  the  Council  of  the 
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Achaean  ftates :  having  left  the  mercenaries  to  the  care  of  Ly- 
cus  a  citizen  of  Pharse  ;  who,  on  account  of  the  contributions 
which  his  city  had  advanced  for  the  ufes  of  the  war,  flood 
the  next  in  authority  and  con^mand,  after  the  Achaean 
Praetor. 

The  Eleans,  diflatisfied  with  Pyrrhias,  invited  Euripidas, 
who  was  alfo  an  -^tolian,  to  be  their  General.  Euripidas, 
having  waited  till  the  Achaeans  were  aflembled  together  to 
hold  their  general  Council,  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
two  thoufand  Foot  and  {ixty  Horfe,  and  paffing  through  the 
Pharaean  diftridt  wafted  all  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  borders 
of  the  i5^gian  territory  ^  and  when  he  had  gained  an  immenfe 
booty,  he  retired  towards  Leontium.    But  Lycus,  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened,  marched  away  with  diligence ; 
and  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  he  kill- 
ed four  hundred  of  them,  and  took  two  hundred  prifoners ; 
among  whom  were  fome  officers  of  eminence,  Phyffias,  An- 
tanor,  Clearchus,  Androlochus,  Evanoridas,  Ariftogiton,  Ni- 
eafippus,  Afpafius.    He  became  mafter  alfo  of  their  arms, 
and  all  their  baggage.  About  the  fame  time  the  commander  of 
the  Achsan  fleet  fteered  his  courfe  to  Molycria,  and  returned 
again  with  near  a  hundred  flaves.    From  thence,  faiHng  to- 
wards Chalcia,  and  being  there  attacked  by  fome  veffels  of 
the  enemy,  he  took  two  long  barks  wuth  all  their  men.  He 
took  alfo  a  fmall  frigate,  completely  equipped,  near  Rhium 
in  ^tolia.    This  fuccefs,  which  happened  at  the  fame  time 
upon  land  and  fea,  fpread  fo  great  a  plenty  both  of  money  and 
provifions  through  the  Achsan  army,  that  the  troops  were 
now  fully  affured  that  their  ftipends  would  be  regularly  paid, 
and  the  cities  alfo  began  to  hope,  that  they  no  longer  fbould 
be  loaded  with  contributions  for  the  war. 

About  the  time  of  thefe  tranfadions,  Scerdilaidas,  being- 
incenfed  againft  king  Philip,  becaufe  fome  part  of  the  fum, 
which  this  prince  had  engaged  to  pay  to  him,  remained  un- 
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difchargcd,  fcnt  away  a  fleet  of  fifteen  iLips,  defigning  to  re- 
cover by  furprife  and  fraud,  the  money  that  was  due.  Thefe 
vellels  firfl;  fleered  their  courfe  to  Leucas ;  and  being  received 
into  the  port  as  friends  in  confequence  of  the  late  alHance, 
they  committed  indeed,  through  want  of  opportunity,  no 
other  .hoftihtics  in  the  place:  but  when  Agathynus  and  Caf- 
flinder,  citizens  of  Corinth,  came  and  caft  anchor,  as  friends 
alfo,  in  the  harbour,  with  four  (hips  which  belonged  to  Tau- 
rion,  they  immediately  attacked  them  in  direil  breach  of  the 
alliance,  and  having  taken  both  the  captains  and  their  veflels, 
fcnt  theni  away  to  Scerdilaidas.  Alter  this  exploit,  they  di- 
rected their  courfe  to  Malea,  pillaged  many  vefl'eis  in  their 
way,  and  carried  the  merchants  into  flavery. 

As  the  feafon  of  the  harveft  now  approached,  and  Taurion 
had  neglecled  to  fecure  by  a  fufficient  force  the  frontiers  of 
thofe  cities,  which  have  before  been  mentioned,  Aratus  drew 
together  a  fcled  body  of  troops,  to  cover  and  fupport  the  Ar- 
gians,  who  were  employed  in  gathering  in  their  corn.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo,  Euripidas  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
the  Eleans,  with  defign  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Tritasans. 
But  when  Lycus  and  Demodocus,  who  commanded  the 
Achaean  Cavalry,  were  informed  that  thefe  troops  had  quitted 
their  own  province,  they  affembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Pa- 
traeans,  Dyma^ans,  and  Phara?ans,  together  with  the  mercena- 
ries, and  refolved  to  make  incurfions  into  the  Elean  territory. 
Advancing  therefore  as  far  as  to  the  town  called  Phyxium, 
they  fent  away  the  cavalry  and  light -armed  forces  to  waftc 
the  country,  having  at  the  fame  time  concealed  their  heavy- 
arnied  troops  in  ambufcade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  Eleans  ran  together  from  every  part  to  attack  the  pil- 
lagers ;  and  as  thefe  retired  before  them,  they  began  alfo  to 
purfue  with  cagernefs.  But  Lycus,  with  the  troops  that  were 
placed  in  ambufcade,  fuddenly  arofe  and  charged  the  fore- 
mofl:  of  them.    The  Ekans,  upon-  the  firft  appearance  of 
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thefe  heavy-armed  forces,  immediately  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.  About  two  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in  the  place, 
and  eighty  taken  prifoners;  while  the  Acha^ans  retreated  with 
their  booty,  without  any  lofs.  About  this  time,  the  com- 
mander alfo  of  the  Achsan  fleet  made  frequent  defcents  upon 
iEtolia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calydon  and  Naupadus; 
plundered  all  the  coafi:;  and  twice  defeated  the  troops  that 
were  fent  againfh  him.  He  took  prifoner  alfo  Cleonicus,  a 
citizen  of  Naupadus.  But  becaufe  he  had  formerly  been  con-^ 
neded  with  the  Achseans  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  inftead  of  be- 
ing fold  together  with  the  reft,  he  was  difmifled,  within  a  fliort 
time  afterwards,  without  any  ranfom.  About  the  fame  time 
alfo,  Agetas  the  iEtolian  Praetor,  having  aflembled  all  the 
forces  of  the  country,  ravaged  the  whole  provinces  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Epirus:  and  when  he  had  accomplifhed  all  that  he 
had  deflgned,  he  returned  back  again,  and  difmifled  the  JEto- 
Hans  to  their  feveral  cities.  The  Acarnanians  on  the  other 
hand  made  an  incurflon  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratus. 
But  becaufe  their  troops  were  on  a  fudden  feized  with  a  Panic 
Terror,  they  were  forced  to  return  back  again  with  fomc  dif- 
grace,  though  not  with  any  lofs.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
Stratus,  being  apprehenflve  that  their  intention  was  to  draw 
them  into  an  ambufcade,  feared  to  follow  them  in  their  re- 
treat. 

About  this  time,  a  piece  of  feigned  treachery  was  pradifed 
in  Phanoteus,  in  the  following  manner.  Alexander,  who  was 
intrufted  by  king  Philip  with  the  government  of  Phocis, 
formed  the  deflgn  of  furprizing  the  i£tolians,  and  employed 
for  that  purpofe  Jafon,  who  commanded  under  him  in  Pha^ 
noteus.  This  Oflicer,  having  fent  fome  meflengers  to  Age- 
tas the  iEtolian  Prastor,  engaged  to  furrender  to  him  the  ci- 
tadel of  the  city.  The  agreement  foon  v/as  fettled,  and  con  - 
firmed alfo  by  the  accuftomcd  oaths.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Agetas  advanced  Vv'irh  his  army  in  the  night  into  the  neighbour- 
hood 
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hood  of  Phanoteus:  and  having  feledled  a  hundred  of  the 
bravefl:  of  his  troops,  he  fent  them  away  to  take  pofieflion  of 
the  citadel,  and  concealed  the  reft  at  fome  diftance  without 
the  walls.  In  the  mean  while  Alexander,  with  a  fufiicient 
body  of  troops,  flood  in  readinefs  within  the  city;  and  as  foon 
as  Jafon,  agreeably  to  his  Oath,  had  introduced  the  hundred 
^tolians  into  the  citadel,  he  fhewed  himfelf  and  fell  upon 
them,  fo  that  they  were  forced  immediately  to  furrender. 
Agetas,  as  foon  as  the  day  appeared,  perceived  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  retreated  back  again  with  his  forces ;  having  been 
taken  in  a  fnare,  not  unlike  to  thofe,  which  himfelf  had  often 
pradlifed  againfl:  others. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Philip  reduced  Bylazora,  the 
largeft  city  of  all  Pseonia,  and  which  commanded  likewife 
thofe  defiles,  that  led  from  Dardania  into  Macedon.  By 
this  conqueft  therefore  he  was  freed  from  all  farther  appre- 
henfionsj  with  regard  to  the  people  ot  that  province.    For  as 
long  as  he  (hould  remain  mafter  of  this  city,  it  would  be 
fcarcely  poflible  that  they  fhould  make  incurfions  into  his 
kingdom.    When  he  had  fecured  the  place  by  a  fufficient 
garrifon,  he  fent  away  Chryfogonus,  to  draw  together  with  all 
diligence  the  forces  of  the  upper  Macedon :  and  himfelf,  taking 
with  him  the  troops  that  were  at  Bottiaand  Amphaxis,  began  his 
march  and  came  to  Edefa.    And  being  in  this  place  joined  by 
Chryfogonus,  he  advanced  with  all  his  army;  and  having  on  the 
fixth  day  pafTed  beyond  LarifTa,  and  continued  his  march  all 
night  with  the  greatefl:  hafte,  he  arrived  near  Melitasa  about 
break  of  day,  and  began  immediately  to  fcale  the  city.  The 
inhabitants,  who  v/ere  wholly  unprepared  againft  this  accident, 
were  fo  ft  ruck  with  confternation,  that  they  might  foon  have 
been  reduced  with  little  difficulty.    But  becau/e  the  ladders 
were  too  fhort,  the  King  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Among  all  the  faults  into  which  the  leaders  of  an  army  are 
at  any  time  betrayed,  there  are  none  that  more  juftly  deferve 
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our  cenfure,  than  that  which  was  now  committed.    For  how 
can  thofe  Generals  be  excufed,  who,  without  having  taken 
any  due  precaution,  without  meafuring  the  walls,  and  rocks, 
and  other  places  by  which  they  defign  to  approach  a  city,  ruih 
blindly  on  to  the  attack?  Or  can  thofe  on  the  other  hand 
be  thought  lefs  worthy  of  reproach  and  blame,  v/ho,  when 
they  have  informed  themfelveii  of  the  height  and  dimenfions 
of  thofe  ob]e6ls,  leave  to  any  perfons,  whom  chance  fhall 
offer,  the  care  of  preparing  the  ladders,  with  all  the  other  ne- 
ceffary  inftruments :  thcfe  inftruments  which,  though  they 
may  indeed  be  framed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  fkill,  are  yet 
of  the  utmoft  importance  in  their  ufe?  For  in  things  of  this 
kind  nothing  that  is  neceflary  can  be  omitted  without  fome 
lofs.     The  negleft  indeed,  how  fmall  foever,  will  immedi- 
ately be  followed  by  it's  pimifliment.    For  either  in  the  very 
time  of  the  attack,  the  braveft  of  the  troops  are  lofl: :  or  when 
they  are  forced  to  defifl:  from  their  defign,  and  to  retire  before 
an  exulting  enemy,  who  defpifes  their  ineffedual  efforts,  they 
are  then  expofed  to  a  ftill  greater  danger  than  before.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  might  be  fhewn  from  numberlefs  exam- 
ples.    For  among  all  that  have  failed  in  fuch  attempts,  the 
greater  part  have  either  perifhed  in  the  place,  or  been  in- 
v^olved  in  the  utmoft  hazard  and  diflrefs,  v/hile  few  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  able  to  efcape  with  fafety.    It  muft 
alfo  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  attempts,  efpecially  when 
frull:rated,  draw  after  them  diil:rufi:  and  hatred;  and  afford  a 
ftanding  and  a  publick  admonition,  not  to  thofe  only  that  are 
prefent,  but  to  all  who  hear  of  the  event,  to  fecure  themfelves 
effe<fi:ually  againft  fuch  enemies.    Thofe  therefore  who  are 
intrufled  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  ought  never  to  engage 
in  fuch  defigns,  unlefs  the  means  that  are  required  for  carry- 
ing them  into  execution  have  all  firfl:  been  regulated  with  the 
niceft  care.    With  regard  to  the  meafure  and  conflrudion  of 
ladders  and  other  inftruments,  there  is  a  method  for  it,  which 
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is  both  eafy  and  infallible.  But  we  mufi:  now  proceed  in  our 
narration :  and  fhall  take  perhaps,  at  Tome  future  time,  oc- 
cafion  to  refume  this  fubjedl ;  and  explain  the  manner  in  which 
fuch  enterprizes  may  be  conduded,  with  the  hci\  aflurance  of 
fuccefs. 

The  King,  when  he  thus  had  failed  in  his  delign,  went 
and  incamped  near  the  river  Enipeus,  and  drew  together,  from 
LarifTa  and  the  other  cities,  all  the  ftores  which  he  had  col- 
le6led  during  the  preceding  winter,  in  order  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Thebes  in  Phthiotis :  for  the  chief  defign  and  purpofe  of 
his  prefent  expedition  was  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  this 
place.  The  city  of  Thebes  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  hundred  ftadia  from  LarifTa,  and  commands 
both  Theflaly  and  Magnefia ;  thofe  parts  efpecially  of  the  lat- 
ter Province  which  lie  contiguous  to  Demetrias ;  and  in  the 
former,  the  diflridts  of  Pharfalus  and  Phera;.  With  this  ad- 
vantage, the  ^tolians,  who  were  at  this  time  in  pofleffion  of 
the  city,  fell  frequently  with  great  fuccefs  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  occaiioned  no  fmall  lofs  to  the  people 
of  Demetrias  and  Pharfalus,  and  even  to  thofe  of  Lariffa  like- 
wife:  for  they  often  extended  their  incurfions  as  far  as  to  the 
plain  Amyricum.  Philip  therefore,  having  refolved  to  em- 
ploy his  utmoft  efforts,  to  become  mafter  of  the  place,  brought 
together  a  hundred  and  fifty  Catapults,  with  twenty-five  Ma- 
chines for  throwing  flones,  and  having  divided  his  army  inta 
three  feparate  bodies,  lodged  himfelf  in  the  nearefl:  pofls. 
The  firft  divifion  incamped  near  Scopium;  the  feeond,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliotropium;  and  the  laft  v/as  i'eated  upon 
a  hill  which  overlooked  the  city.  Pie  fortified  the  fpace  alfo 
that  was  between  the  camps,  with  an  intrenchment  and  a 
double  pallifade;  and  with  towers  of  wood,  placed  at  a  dif- 
tance of  a  hundred  paces  from  each  other,  and  fecured  by  a 
fufHcient  guard.  And  when  he  had  coUeded  together  all 
the  (lores,  ajid  completed  the  preparations  that  were  necef- 
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fary,  he  ordered  the  machines  to  approach,  and  began  his  at- 
tack again  ft  the  citadel.     During  the  three  firft  days,  the  be- 
fieged  refilled  all  his  efforts  with  fo  great  bravery  and  firm- 
ncfs,  that  the  works  were  not  much  advanced.    But  when 
the  continual  fkirmifhes,  and  the  darts  that  were  difcharged 
without  any  intermifTion,  had  deftroyed  or  wounded  great 
numbers  ot  the  inhabitants,  they  then  flackened  in  their  ar- 
dour, and  afforded  leifure  to  the  Macedonian  miners  to  begin 
their  work.     But  fuch  was  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  that 
after  nine  days  continued  labour,  they  were  fcarcely  able  to 
approach  near  the  walls.    As  they  perlifted  however  in  the 
tafk  by  turns,  without  any  refpite  either  by  day  or  night,  in 
the  courfe  of  three  days  more  they  had  undermined  the  wall 
to  the  length  of  two  hundred  paces,  and  placed  props  of  tim- 
ber under  it.    But  thefe  in  a  fhort  time  funk  beneath  the 
weight ;  fo  that  the  wall  fell  down,  even  before  the  Macedo- 
nians had  fet  £re  to  the  wood.    They  then  cleared  away, 
with  the  greateft  diligence,  the  ruins  of  the  breach,  and  were 
jufi:  ready  to  advance  to  the  afTault,  when  the  befieged  were 
ftruck  with  terror  and  furrendered.    By  this  conqueft  the  king 
not  only  fecured  both  Theffaly  and  Magnefia  againft  the  in- 
curiions  of  the  iEtolians,  and  deprived  that  people  of  their  ac- 
cuftomed  booty,  but  at  the  fame  time  alfo  convinced  the 
troopsj  that  if  they  had  failed  in  the  fiege  o[  PaL^a,  the  trea- 
chery of  Leontius  had  been  alone  the  caufe  of  their  mifcar- 
riage,  and  that  he  had  juftly  punifhed  him  with  death.  Being 
thus  become  m after  of  the  place,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants 
to  be  fold  for  ilaves ;  and  having  filled  the  city  likewife  with 
a  colony  from  Macedon,  he  changed  the  name  of  it  from 
Thebes  to  Philippi. 

About  this  time,  fome  ambafladors  arrived  again  from 
Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  from  Ptolemy,  to  mediate  a 
peace.  Philip,  having  repeated  to  them  the  aniwer  which  he 
had  made  before,  that  he  was  heartily  difpofed  to  embrace  a 
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peace,  ordered  them  to  go  and  inform  themfelves,  whether 
the  fentiments  of  the  ^tohans  were  the  fame.  But  in  rcahty 
he  was  not  in  the  leafl;  folHcitous  with  refpedl  to  peace  ;  but 
rather  was  incHned  to  purfue  the  courfe  that  was  before  him* 
Having  received  notice  therefore,  that  Scerdilaidas  infefted  the 
feas  round  Malea,  and  pillaged  all  the  merchants  ;  and  that 
fome  even  of  his  own  veffels  had  been  attacked  in  the  port  of 
Leucas  in  contempt  of  treaties,  he  immediately  equipped 
twelve  decked  (hips,  eight  open  barks,  and  thirty  biremes, 
and  fteered  his  courfe  through  the  Euripus.  Flis  intention 
was,  to  furprize  the  Illyrians^  and  to  give  an  early  and  effec- 
tual check  to  the  infolence  of  thofe  pirates,  that  he  might 
then  be  able  to  refume  with  vigour  the  war  againft  the  ^to- 
lians,  which  was  flill  the  objed:  of  his  chief  attention,  becaufe 
he  was  at  this  time  ignorant  of  all  that  had  paffed  in  Italy. 
For  while  he  was  employed  in  the  iiege  of  Thebes,  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  in  Tyrrhenia  by  Annibal.  But  the  news 
of  that  battle  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Greece. 

The  Illyrian  barks  had  retired  however  from  thofe  feas,  be- 
fore the  King  was  able  to  arrive.  Having  cafl:  anchor  there- 
fore in  the  port  of  Cenchre^e,  and  ordered,  that  the  decked 
fhips  (hould  fail  round  Malea  to  ^Egium  and  Patra?,  he  drew 
the  reft  of  his  veffels  over  the  Ifthmus,  and  commanded  them 
to  take  their  ftation  in  the  harbour  oi  Lechaeum  ;  while  him- 
felf  went  from  thence  to  Argos,  together  with  his  friends,  to 
be  prefent  at  the  Nemean  Games. 

As  he  was  fitting  there,  to  behold  the  combats,  a  Courier 
arrived  from  Macedon,  with  the  news,  that  the  Romans  had 
been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  that  Annibal  was  now  the 
mafter  of  all  the  open  country.  Philip  immediately  fliewed 
his  letters  to  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  but  to  none  befides ;  and 
cautioned  him  to  be  filent.  Dem.etrius  feized  the  occalion, 
and  preffed  the  King  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  v/ar  againft 
the  -aitolians ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  employ  all  his  forces 
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to  reduce  Illyria,  and  from  thence  to  pafs  afterwards  into 
Italy.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  States  of  Greece, 
as  they  were  now  well  pleafed  to  comply  with  all  that  was 
impofed,  would  be  ready  likewife  in  all  future  times  to  receive 
his  laws,  and  pay  an  entire  fubmiffion  to  his  will :  that  the 
Achasans  were  by  inclination  ftrongly  fixed  in  all  his  interefts  ; 
and  that  the  iEtolians,  deterred  by  the  misfortunes  that  had 
happened  to  them  in  the  prefent  war,  would  fear  to  engage  in 
any  new  defigns  againft  him  :  that  his  paffing  into  Italy  would 
in  effed:  be  the  moft  important  ftep  towards  the  conqueft  of 
the  world  :  that  fuch  an  enterprize  belonged  to  none  more 
properly  than  to  himfelf ;  and  that  the  time  alfo  for  it  was 
now  moft  feafonable,  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  defeated 
with  fo  great  a  lofs."  This  difcourfe  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
very  quick  and  deep  impreffion  upon  the  King  :  young  as  he 
then  was,  and  fortunate  in  all  his  projects  ;  bold  and  enter- 
prizing  in  his  nature  ;  and  defcended  alfo  from  a  houfe, 
whofe  Princes  always  had  conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
acquire  the  fovereignty  of  the  world. 

In  a  fhort  time  therefore,  though  he  had  flievvn,  as  we 
have  faid,  his  letters  only  to  Demetrius,  he  aflembled  toge- 
ther all  his  friends  in  Council,  and  demanded  their  opinions 
with  refpecl  to  a  peace  with  the  iEtolians.  Aratus  was  by  no 
means  averfe  to  peace  ;  for  he  thought  that  all  things  might 
be  now  accommodated  with  fome  advantage  to  themlelves,  be- 
caufe  they  were  fuperior  in  the  war.  The  King  therefore, 
not  expelling  the  return  of  thofe  ambaffadors  who  had  been 
employed  to  mediate  a  peace,  deputed  to  the  iEtolians  Cleo- 
nicus  of  Naupadus";  who,  from  the  time  in  which  he  firft 
was  taken,  had  ftill  remained  near  the  King,  waiting  for  the 
Afiembly  of  the  Achaean  States.  He  then  left  Corinth,  and 
advanced  with  his  fleet  and  army  towards  lEgium.  And  when 
he  arrived  at  Laficn,  that  he  might  not  fhew  too  great  an 
cagernefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  attacked  and  ftormed 
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a  fortrefs  that  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  that  city  ;  and 
threatened  alfo  to  make  an  incurfion  into  the  Elean  territory. 
But  afterwards  when  Cleonicus  had  returned  twice  or  thrice, 
and  the  iEtolians  were  earneft  to  obtain  a  perfonal  conference, 
he  refolved  to  comply  with  their  requeft ;  and  having' put  a 
flop  to  ali  hoftihties,  fent  couriers  to  the  cities  of  the  alHes, 
deiiring  them  to  depute  fome  perlbns,  to  deliberate  with  him 
concerning  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  He  then  went  and 
incamped  v/ith  his  army  near  Panormus,  a  port  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  which  lies  oppoUte  to  Naupaclus,  and  there  waited 
the  arrival  oi  the  deputies.  But  before  they  were  affembled, 
he  pafTed  over  to  Zacynthus, "  and  having  regulated  certain 
matters  in  that  ifland  which  required  his  prefence,  he  returned 
back  again  to  Panormus. 

When  the  deputies  arrived,  the  King  fent  away  Taurion 
and  Aratus,  with  fome  others  that  were  prefent  :  who,  when 
they  had  joined  the  ^tolians  at  Naupad:us,  and  had  feen,  in 
one  fliort  interview,  that  they  were  earneftly  inclined  to  peace, 
returned  again  without  delay,  and  broughfalfo  with  them 
fome  ambaifadors  from  the  -^tolians,  who  prefled  the  King 
to  pafs  over  to  them  with  his  army,  that  the  conferences  might 
be  held  face  to  face,  and  all  difputes  more  eafily  be  accom- 
modated. Philip  yielded  to  their  follicitations,  and  having 
embarked  his  troops,  failed  over  to  j^ltolia,  and  incamped  at 
the  diftance  of  about  twenty  ftadia  from  Naupa6lus.  And 
having  thrown  up  an  intrenchment  round  his  camp  and  vefTels, 
he  waited  there  till  the  conferences  fhould  begin.  The 
^tolians  all  met  together,  without  their  arms,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  two  fladia  only  Irom  the  camp,  and  from  thence 
fent  their  deputies  to  the  conference.  The  King  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  by  the  ambaffadors  of  the  allies j  as  the 
firfl  condition  of  the  Peace,  that  they  ihould  keep  on  all  fides 
what  they  then  pofleiTed.  To  this  the  iEtolians  readily  con- 
fented.  With  regard  to  other  points,  there  were  afterwards' 
4  frequent 
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frequent  deputations  and  debates ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  of  fuch  fmall  importance,  that  they  need  not  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  But  the  Difcourfe  which  was  made  by 
Agelaus  of  Naupadus,  in  prefence  of  the  King  and  of  the 
ambaffadors  of  the  Allies,  at  the  time  of  the  firfl:  interview, 
was  fuch  as  well  deferves  to  be  related. 

He  faid  then,  "  that  it  feemed  to  be  a  point  of  the  greateft 
moment,  that  the  States  of  Greece  £hould  now  at  laft  all  re- 
folve  to  lay  afide  their  mutual  wars  and  contefts,  and  efteem 
it  as  the  greateft  happinefs  which  the  Gods  could  give,  if  they 
once  could  be  induced  to  unite  together  in  heart  and  fenti- 
ments,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  like  men  that  are 
obliged  to  ford  a  dangerous  flream,  join  all  their  ftrength  to 
ftand  againft  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  and  fecure  their 
cities  and  themfelves  from  falling  a  prey  to  any  barbarous  peo- 
ple.   That  though  fuch  an  union  might  perhaps,  in  all  its 
parts,  and  for  any  long  continuance,  be  found  impradlicable, 
it  was  however  highly  neceffary,  that  at  leaft  in  this  conjunc- 
ture they  fhould  all  ftand  firm  in  one  agreement,  and  join  in 
common  meafures  for  the  common  fafety.     That  in  order  to 
be  well  aflured  of  this  necellity,  they  might  only  turn  their 
eyes  upon  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  armaments,  that  were  at  this 
time  in  the  field,  and  the  importance  of  the  War  in  which 
the  Powers  abroad  were  now  engaged.    That  all  who  were 
polTefied  of  even  a  moderate  portion  of  difcernment  in  the 
afi'airs  of  policy,  muft  be  able  clearly  to  perceive,  that  the 
conquerors  in  this  war,  whether  the  Carthaginians  or  the 
Romans,  would  never  reft  contented  Vv'ith  the  fovereignty  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  but  go  on  to  fpread  wide  their  vidories,  and 
extend  their  acquifitions  beyond  all   juft  and  reafonable 
bounds.    He  conjured  them  therefore  with  the  greateft  ear- 
neftnefs,  and  Philip  above  all  the  reft,  to  fecure  themfelves 
in  time  againft  the  impending  danger.     That  with  regard  to 
Philip,  this  fccurity  might  moft  eifedually  be  obtained,  if  in- 
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ftead  of  weakening,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  the  ftrength 
and  forces  of  the  Greeks,  he  rather  would  regard  them  all  as 
the  members  of  his  own  Body,  and  attend  to  the  fafety  of 
their  provinces  with  no  Icfs  vigilance  and  care,  than  if  they 
were  in  truth  the  natural  and  proper  parts  of  his  own  domi- 
nions.- That  by  fuch  a  conduct  the  Greeks  would  all  be 
fixed  unalterably  in  his  interefts,  and  ready  to  afiift  him  in 
his  projeds  :  and  that  by  this  attachment  to  him,  not  lefs 
weighty  than  fincere,  all  ftrangers  would  effectually  be  deter- 
red from  forming  any  defigns  againfl:  his  kingdom.  That  if 
this  Prince  however  was  eager  to  be  employed  in  adion,  let 
him  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  Wefl:,'  and  obferve  what  paffed 
in  Italy.  That  by  a  wife  and  diligent  attention  to  all  that 
now  fhould  happen  in  that  country,  he  might  find  at  laft 
perhaps  fome  fair  occafion  for  opening  to  Himfeif  the  way  to 
Univerfal  Empire.  That  the  condition  of  the  prefent  times 
feemed  greatly  to  encourage  fuch  a  hope.  He  prefled  him 
therefore  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  contefl  or  difien- 
fion  among  the  Greeks ;  and  above  all  things,  to  be  careful 
not  to  lofe  the  power  of  making  war  upon  them,  or  of  con- 
cluding peace,  whenever  himfeif  fhould  choofe.  For  if,  con- 
tinued he,  this  Cloud,  which  is  now  feen  hovering^in  the  Wefl, 
fhould  at  lafl  fettle  and  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the  provinces  of 
Greece,  how  greatly  do  I  fear,  that  an  end  will  be  put  at 
once  both  to  our  wars  and  treaties,  and  to  all  thofe  child ifh 
contefts  in  which  we  are  now  fo  wantonly  engaged  :  and  that 
ail  of  us  mufh  then  be  forced  to  implore  it  as  a  blefling  from 
the  Gods,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  power  of 
taking  arms  againfl:  each  other,  and  of  laying  them  down 
again,  as  we  fhall  judge  it  to  be  moft  expedient ;  or  in  a 
word,  of  fettling  any  of  our  differences  by  our  own  decifion." 

This  Difcourfe  filled  all  the  allies  with  a  ftrong  defire  of 
peace.  Philip  efpecially  was  deeply  affected  by  thofe  fenti- 
ments,  that  were  fo  perfedly  adapted  to  his  own  defigns,  and 

to 
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to  the  temper  into  which  Demetrius  had  already  raifed  him. 
As  foon  therefore  as  they  had  fettled  the  conditions,  and  ratified 
the  treaty,  they  all  returned  again,  with  peace,  to  their  refpec- 
tive  countries.  Thefe  events  all  happened  in  the  third  year 
of  the  hundred-fortieth  Olympiad  :  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
in  Tyrrhenia  ;  the  battle  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  for 
the  fovereignty  of  Ccele-fyria ;  and  the  conclufion  of  the  war 
of  Philip  and  the  Achasans,  againft  the  iEtolians.  This  there- 
fore was  the  time,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  now 
firft  connected  with  thofe  of  Italy  and  Afric.  For  after  this 
period,  Philip  and  the  States  of  Greece  no  longer  regulated 
their  defigns,  either  with  refped:  to  war  or  peace,  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  country,  but  all  turned  their  eyes  to  Italy, 
to  find  there  the  mark  by  which  all  their  counfels  were  to  be 
diredted.  The  people  of  Afia  likewife,  and  of  the  Iflands, 
foon  followed  the  example  :  and  from  this  time,  whenever 
they  had  any  caufe  of  diffenfion  and  complaint  againfl:  Atta- 
ins or  Philip,  inftead  of  imploring  aid  from  Antiochus  and 
Ptolemy,  inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  South  and  Eaft, 
they  on  the  contrary  fixed  their  whole  attention  upon  the 
Weft,  and  fometimes  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  fometimes  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  deputed  likewife  an  embaffy  into  Greece.  For  as  they 
well  knew  the  bold  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  Philip,  they 
were  filled  with  no  fmall  apprehenfions,  that  this  Prince 
would  take  advantage  alfo  of  the  times,  and  add  a  new  em- 
barraffment  to  the  difficulties  in  which  they  already  were  in- 
volved. 

Thus  then  have  we  {hewn,  agreeably  to  our  firft  defign, 
at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  from  what  caufes,  the 
affairs  of  Greece  were  firft  conneded  with  thofe  of  Italy  and 
Afric.  As  foon  therefore  as  we  fhall  have  continued  the 
tranfadlions  of  the  Grecian  Hiftory,  to  the  time  in  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated  in  the  battle  ot  Cannje,  and  at  which 
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we  broke  off  our  relation  of  the  war  in  Italy,  we  fhall  then 
alfo  clofe  this  Book- 
As  foon  as  the  war  was  ended,  the  Achasans  chofe  Ti- 
moxenus  for  their  Prastor,  and,  with  the  reft  of  the  people:of 
Peloponnefus,  returning  to  their  own  proper  laws  and  cuf- 
toms, .  and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  began  to  refume  the  care 
of  their  eftates,  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  to  reftore  again 
the  facrifices,  publick  games,  and  all  the  other  rights  that 
were  peculiar  to  their  country,  and  which,  among  the  greater 
part,  had  almoft  funk  into  oblivion,  through  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  thofe  wars,  in  which  they  had  fucreflively  been 
engaged.  For  I  know  not  whence  it  happens,  that  the  peo- 
ple o[  Peloponnefus,  who  feem  of  all  men  moft  ftrongly  in- 
clined by  nature  to  cultivate  the  foft  arts  of  peace  and  focial 
life,  have  lefs  enjoyed  thofe  bleflings,  than  almoft  any  nation 
of  the  world,  at  leaft  in  ancient  times.  They  rather  indeed 
have  been,  as  the  Poet  Euripides  expreffes  it, 

Vex'd  with  perpetual  toils,  and  ceafelefs  war. 

The  caufe  however,  to  which  this  evil  fortune  muft  be  afcribed, 
may  be  found  alfo  in  their  nature.  For  being  pafTionately 
fond  of  freedom,  and  eager  to  retain  the  fupreme  command^ 
they  choofe  to  have  recourfe  continually  to  arms,  rather  than 
yield  a  ftep  to  any  rival  power.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  no  fooner  were  delivered  from  their  apprehenftons 
of  the  Macedonians,  than  they  began  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
the  freedom  of  their  State  w^s  now  fecurely  fixed  upon  a  firm 
and  folid  ground.  Relufing  therefore  any  more  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  fubmitting  themfelves  with- 
out referve,  to  the  guidance  of  Micyon  and  Euryclidas,  they 
decreed  immoderate  honours  to  all  the  Kings,  efpecially  to 
Ptolemy :  and,  through  the  indifcretion  of  thofe  magiftrates, 
confented,  without  reftraint  or  fhame,  to  every  fordid  ad  of 
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flattery,  and  carried  their  adulation  to  fo  great  excefs,  that  it 
exceeded  even  all  the  bounds  of  decency. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  Ptolemy  was  engaged  in  war 
again  ft  the  people  of  his  own  kingdom.  In  arming  the 
-Egyptians  for  the  war  againft  Antiochus,  he  had  acled  wifely 
indeed  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  tinies ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  future,  this  meafure  was  attended  with  moft  pernicious 
confequences.  For  the  people,  elated  by  the  victory  which 
they  had  gained  at  Raphia,  began  to  rejed:  with  haughtinefs 
the  orders  of  the  King :  and  being  perfuaded  that  they  had 
ftrength  fufficient  to  regain  their  liberty,  they  now  only  wait- 
ed for  a  Chief,  to  go  before  them  in  the  attempt  which  they 
already  had  concerted,  and  which  not  long  alterwards  was 
carried  into  execution. 

Antiochus,  having  made  great  preparations  during  the  win- 
ter, as  foon  as  the  fummer  approached  pafled  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  King  Attalus,  and  be- 
gan his  war  againft  Ach^us. 

The  JEtoYmns  were  at  firft  well  pleafed,  that  they  had  put 
an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  proved  fo  contrary  to  all  their 
hopes.  They  chofe  therefore  for  their  Prstor  Agelaus  of 
Naupadus,  by  whofe  zeal  and  pains  the  peace  had  chiefly 
been  concluded.  Yet  fcarcely  any  time  had  pafled,  when 
they  fell  again  into  difcontent  and  murmurs,  and  threw  out 
bitter  reproaches  againft  this  Magiftrate  ;  who,  by  having 
made  the  peace  not  with  any  fingle  people,  but  with  all  the 
States  of  Greece,  had  cut  off  at  once  all  the  means  of  plunder 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  had  left  them  defti- 
tute  of  every  hope.  But  Agelaus  fupported  their  unjuft  com- 
plaints with  fo  great  firmnefs,  that  he  reftrained  the  madnefs 
of  their  inclinations,  and  forced  them,  even  againft  their  na- 
ture, to  be  quiet. 

King  Philip,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  returned 
by  fea  to  Macedon  :   and  being  informed  that  Scerdilaidas, 
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ufing  ftill  the  fame  pretence  upon  which  he  had  before  fur- 
prized  fome  velfels  at  Leiicas,  had  now  pillaged  a  little  town 
of  Pelagonia,  called  PifTaeum;  and  in  Daffaretis,  had  received 
upon  terms  of  treaty  the  cities  of  Phsbatis,  Antipatria,  Chry- 
fondion,  and  Geruns^  and  that  he  had  ravaged  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  Macedon,  which  lay  upon  the  confines  of  thefe 
cities;  he  immediately  began  his  march  with  a  body  of  forces,, 
in  order  to  recover  again  thefe  places,  and  to  give,  if  it  was 
poflible,  an  entire  defeat  to  Scerdilaidas.  For  he  judged  it  to 
be  above  all  things  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  firft  firmly  fettle 
the  affairs  of  Illyria,  and  by  that  means  obtain  full  leifure  to 
purfue  without  reftraint  his  other  projedls,  and  efpecially  his 
expedition  into  Italy.  For  this  defign  was  fo  continually 
prefTed  upon  him  by  Demetrius,  that  it  not  only  filled  his 
mind  all  day,  but  even  by  night  became  the  fubjecl  of  his 
dreams.  This  earneftnefs  however,  with  which  Demetrius^ 
thus  urged  the  King  to  tranfport  his  forces  into  Italy,  by  no 
means  fprung  from  any  defire  to  advance  the  interefls  of  Phi- 
lip :  though  this  perhaps  might  be  admitted  as  a  third  confi- 
deration  in  his  mind.  But  as  on  the  one  hand  he  was  himfelf 
inflamed  with  a  ftrong  and  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, fo  he  was  perfuaded  alfo  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  this 
project  fhould  be  carried  into  execution,  he  fhould  be  able  to. 
recover  again  the  fovereignty  which  he  had  loft  in  Pharos. 
Philip  then  advancing  with  his  army,  regained  the  cities  that 
werejuR  now  mentioned:  and  having  taken  alfo  in  Daffaretis, 
Creonium  and  Geruns:  upon  the  lake  Lychnidia,  Enche- 
lanse,  Cerax,  Station,  and  Eoii ;  in  the  diftrid:  of  the  Calicoe- 
nians,  Bantia;  and  in  that  of  the  Pyflantines,  Orgyfus;  he 
then  fent  his  army  into  winter  quarters.  This  was  the  win- 
ter, in  which  Annibal  having  ravaged  all  the  nobleft  parts  of 
Italy,  fixed  his  camp  near  Gerunium  in  Daunia;  and  in  which 
the  Romans  alfo  chofe  for  Confuls,  Caius  Terentius,  and 
-^milius. 

The 
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The  King,  while  he  remained  in  winter  quarters,  refleded 
with  himfelf,  that,  in  order  more  effedually  to  advance  his 
projedts,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  provide  a  naval  armament, 
completely  equipped:  not  with  defign  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  fea  againft  the  Romans,  which  he  could  fcarcely  hope  to 
do  with  any  kind  of  advantage  or  fuccefs;  but  that  he  might 
be  able  to  tranfport  his  forces  from  place  to  place,  as  occafion 
fliould  demand,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  before  they  could 
be  informed  of  his  approach.  And  as  the  veflels  that  were  at 
this  time  ufed  among  the  Illyrians  feemed  moft  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  he  refolved  to  build  upon  that  model  a  hundred 
Barks ;  and  was  the  firfl:  indeed  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon, 
that  ever  had  engaged  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  When  the 
veflels  were  all  finifhed  and  equipped,  and  the  fummer  began 
alfo  to  approach,  he  drew  together  his  forces ;  and  having 
employed  a  little  time  to  inftrudl  the  Macedonians  in  the  ex^ 
ercife  of  the  oar,  he  failed  out  to  fea,  about  the  time  in  which 
Antiochus  pafled  beyond  mount  Taurus  :  and  fleering  his 
courfe  through  the  Euripus,  and  round  the  promontory  Malea, 
he  arrived  near  the  iflands  Cephallenia  and  Leucas,  and  waited 
at  anchor  there,  attending  to  the  motions  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
And  when  he  was  informed,  that  fome  of  their  veflels,  which 
had  directed  their  courfe  to  Lilybaeum,  remained  ftill  at  an- 
chor in  that  port,  he  again  failed  out  to  fea,  and  advanced 
with  confidence  as  far  as  to  the  coaft  of  Apollonia.  But  as 
he  approached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lous,  which  flows 
through  that  part  of  the  country,  a  Panic  Terror,  not  unlike 
to  thofe  which  are  fometimes  feen  in  the  armies  upon  land, 
ran  fuddenly  through  all  the  fleet.  For  fome  barks  that  had 
failed  in  the  rear  of  all  the  reft,  and  had  caft  anchor  near  the 
ifland  Safon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ionian  fea,  came  by  night 
to  Philip,  and  informed  him,  that  certain  veflels,  arriving 
from  the  Straits,  had  joined  them  near  that  ifland,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  they  had  left  at  Rhegium  fome  Roman 
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Qiiinquercmes,  which  were  failing  towards  Apollonia,  toafTift 
Scerdilaidas.  PhiHp  therefore,  being  apprehenfivc  that  this 
fleet  was  jiifl:  ready  to  appear  in  light,  immediately  weighed 
anchor,  and  directed  his  coiirfe  back  again  with  the  greateft 
haftc.  And  when  he  had  continued  his  flight,  both  by 
night  and  day,  without  any  intermiflion,  he  arrived  again  on 
the  fecond  day  at  Cephallenia;  and  having  in  fome  degree  re- 
fumed  liis  courage,  he  caft  anchor  there,  and  pretended  that 
fome  afl'airs  in  Peloponnefus  had  forced  him  to  return. 

But  thefe  fears  were  found  at  laft  to  be  entirely  falle  and 
groundlefs.     It  was  true  indeed,  that  Scerdilaidas,  having  been 
informed  that  Philip  had  equipped  a  naval  armament,  and 
not  doubting  but  that  this  Prince  would  foon  arrive  by  fea, 
and  renew  the  war  againft  him,  had  implored  fome  fuccours 
from  the  Romans ;  who  fent  accordingly  to  his  afliflance  ten 
veflels,  from  the  fleet  which  lay  at  Lilybaeum:  and  thefe  were 
the  fliips,  that  had  been  feen  at  Rhegium.     But  if  Philip,  in- 
flead  of  being  hurried  into  a  rafli  and  inconflderate  flight,  had 
waited  the  arrival  of  thefe  veflels,  he  not  only  mufl:  have 
gained  an  eafy  vidlory  againft  them,  but  might  alfo  have  ob- 
tained a  moft  fair  occaflon  for  reducing  all  Illyria.    For  the 
great  progrefs  and  fuccefs  of  Annibal,  with  the  battle  which 
had  been  fought  but  juft  before  at  Cannae,  engaged  at  this 
time  all  the  attention  of  the  Romans.    But  the  King,  being 
ftruck,  as  we  have  faid,  by  vain  and  fenfelefs  apprehenflons, 
returned  again  with  difgrace  to  Macedon,  though  not  with 
any  lofs. 

About  this  time  alfo,  a  very  memorable  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  Prufias.  The  Gauls,  who,  on  account  of  the  high  lame 
which  they  had  gained  in  arms,  had  been  brought  by  Attalus 
from  Europe,  to  aflift  him  in  his  war  againft  Achaeus,  having 
left  the  fervice  of  tliat  Prince  in  the  manner  which  we  before 
have  mentioned,  committed  horrid  outrages  and  dcvaftations 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to 
4  Ilium. 
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Ilium.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas  fent  againfl: 
them  four  thoufand  men  under  the  conduct  of  Themiftes, 
and  forced  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  And  having  intercepted 
likewife  their  provifions,  and  defeated  them  in  every  projed", 
they  at  lafl  conflirained  them  to  abgiidon  all  the  province. 
Being  thus  driven  from  Troas,  they  then  feized  Arifba  in  the 
Abydenian  diftridl;  and  from  thence  making  their  incurlions, 
pillaged  and  infulted  all  the  cities  that  were  near.  Prufias 
therefore  led  an  army  againfl  them  in  the  field,  and  engaged 
them  in  a  fet  battle.  The  men  were  all  deftroyed  in  the 
ad:ion  :  their  wives  and  children  flaughtered  in  the  camp :  and 
their  baggage  left  a  prey  to  the  conquerors.  By  this  great 
vidory,  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont  were  at  once  delivered 
from  their  fears:  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  alfo  were  in- 
truded for  the  time  to  come,  not  rafhly  to  engage  in  the  de- 
fign  of  pafling  into  Afia. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  aftairs  in  Afia,  and  in 
Greece.  In  Italy,  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  the  greater  part 
of  the  neighbouring  people  joined  themfelves  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  as  we  have  now 
completed  our  relation  of  thofe  tranfadions  that  happened  in 
the  hundred-fortieth  Olympiad,  we  (hall  here  clofe  this  Book : 
and  in  that  which  follows,  after  a  fhort  and  fummary  review 
of  the  events  that  have  already  been  related,  we  fhall  go  on, 
agreeably  to  our  defign  and  promife,  to  defcribe  the  form  and 
conftitution  of  the  Roman  Government. 
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A. 

ABilyx.  delivers  to  the  Romans 
the  hoftages  which  i\.nnibal  had 
taken  from  the  cities  of  Spain, 
page  304. 
Acarnanians.  their  charader,  371, 
Achxans.  their  hiftory  and  form  of 
government,  1484  151.    they  take 
arms  to  afllfl  the  Meffenians,  341. 
are  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Ca- 
physe,  347.  demand  fuccours  from 
their  allies,  351.  confirm  the  decree 
of  the  general  council,  and  declare 
war  againft  the  i^ltolians,  366. 
Achzeus.  left  governour  of  the  coun- 
tries on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus, 
486.  aflumes  the  royal  name,  504. 
attempts  to  take  Selga  by  furprize, 
is  repulfed,  makes  peace  with  the 
Selgians,  reduces  Milyas,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Pamphylia,  524,  525. 
Adherbal.  engages  the  Roman  fleet  near 
Drepanum,  and  gains  a  complete 
vi6lory,  61,  62. 
Adimantus,  one  of  the  Spartan  Ephori.. 

is  killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  363. 
^milius.  fent  with  an  army  into  lllyria, 
205.  takes  Dimahis  by  ftorm,  207. 
fails  away  to  attack  Demetrius  in 
Pharos,  id.  obtains  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  having  fettled  the  ftate  of 
lllyria,  returns  to  Rome,  and  enters 
the  city  in  triumph,^  208.  is  cholen 
conful  with  Terentius  Varro,  312. 
fets  out  to  join  the  army,  315.  his 
harangue  to  the  foldiers,  id.  his  rea- 
fons  for  delaying  a  battle,  317.  com- 
mands the  right  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  battle  of  Canna?,  322.  his  be- 
haviour in  the  action,  death,  and 
character,  324,  325. 
uEtolians,  their  character,  and  general 
condudl,  155,  334,  352.,  368,  they 
enter  Peloponnelus  with  an  .  army,  • 

.-^tnc.   its    fituation   and  houndaries, 


Agelaus.  his  difcourfe  to  Philip  and  the 
deputies  of  the  States  of  Greece, 
332,  333- 

Agrigentum.  befieged  by  the  Romans, 

20.  taken  and  pillaged  23. 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  fome 

memorable  inftances  of  his  piety, 

453- 

Alexander,  brother  of  Molon.  is  ap- 
pointed governour  of  Perfis  by  An- 
tiochus,  486.    revolts  againft  ti^e 
king,  id.  his  death,  500. 
Allobroges.  oppofe  the  Carthaginians. 

in  their  march  acrofs  the  Alps,  243. 
Ambracus.  befieged  by  Philip,  408. 
Amilcar.   commands  the  left  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Ecnomus,  33,  his  ftratagem  id. 
Amilcar  Barcas.  is  made  General  in  the 
war  of  Sicily,  67.  his  character  and 
conduct,  C8.  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  Romans,  74.  is  made  General  in 
the  war  againft   the  Carthaginian 
m.ercenaries,  89.  gets  the  chief  of 
the  rebels  into  his  power,  loi.  defeats 
Matho,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  war, 
103.  pafles  into  Spain  with  an  army^., 
106.  his  death,  id.  his  hatred  of  the-i 
Romans  one  caufe  of  the  fecond  war  I 
between  the  Cartliaginians  and  the  ' 
Romans,  197. 
Annibal.  retreats  with  his  army  by  night 
from  Agrigentum,  23.   is  defeated 
by  Duilius  in  a  fea  engagement,  28. 
is  blocked  up  by  ilie  Romans  in  a. 
port  of  Sardinia,  and  put  to  death 
by  his  own  foldiers,  29. 
Annibal,  General  in  the  African  war.  is. 
furprized  in  his  camp,  taken  prifoner,. 
and  fixed  ahve  upon  a  crofs,  102. 
Annibal,  the  Rhodian,  enters  the  har- 
bour of  Lilib2:um  through  the  midft 
of  the  Roman  fleet,. 5 6.. 
Annibal,  Jon  of  Amilcar  Barcas.  at  the 
age  of  nine  vcafs  attends  his'fli'fncr 
into  Spam,  and  fwears  perpetual  cn- 
uiity  againft  tlie  Romans,  j^q.  is  de- 
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clared  General  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain,  201.   fubdues  the 
Olcades  and  Vaccseans,  id.  defeats 
the  Carpefians  in  a  great  battle,  202. 
his  anfwer  to  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dors,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Sagun- 
tines,  203.  he  marches  to  attack  Sa- 
guntum,  and  becomes  mailer  of  the 
place  after  a  fiege  of  eight  months, 
205,  206.  prepares  for  his  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  223,  224.  pafles  the 
Iberus,  and  reduces  all  the  nations 
that  were  between  that  river  and  the 
Pyrenasan  mountains,  225.  continues 
his  march  towards  the  Rhone,  paffes 
that  river,  and  defeats  a  great  army 
cf  barbarian?,  w^ho  came  to  difpute 
his  paffage,  235.  harangues  his  troops, 
and  continues  his  march  towards  the 
Alps,  236.  arrives  at  a  place  called 
the  Ifland,  242.  defeats  the  Allobro- 
ges,  245.  falls  into  a  new  danger 
from  the  treachery  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
247.  gains  the  fummit  of  the  Alps, 
encourages  his  troops,  and  prepares 
to  defcend  the  mountains,  248.  ar- 
rives in  the  plains  on  the  third  day, 
with  no  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
Foot,  and  fix  thoufand  Plorfe,  250. 
fubdues  theTaurinians,  and  continues 
his  march,  255.  contrives  a  fpeclacle 
to  animate  his  troops,  257.  engages 
and  defeats  the  conful  Pubiius,  262. 
pafl^es  the  Po,  and  advances  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Roman  army,  263,  265. 
defeats  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  274.  and  fixes  his  winter 
quarters  in  Cilalpine  Gaul,  277.  his 
treatment  of  the  prifoners,  278.  his 
artifice  to  fecurc  himfelf  againft  the 
perfidy  of  the  Gauls,  id.  he  conducts 
his  army  by  a  dangerous  march  thro' 
the  marlhes  into  Tyrrhenia,  279.  re- 
gulates his  condu<ft  by  the  difpofition 
and  cliaracler  of  Flaminius,  281.  de- 
feats the  Romans  in  the  battle  of 
Thrafymene,  285.    pafles  througli 
Umbria  and  Picenum  and  fixes  his 
camp  mss  A(.\vh,2^g.  attends  to  the 
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refrefhment  and  recovery  of  his 
troops,  290.  advances  into  Apulia, 
and  otfers  battle  to  the  Roman  Dic- 
tator Fabius,  291.  enters  Campania, 
and  waftes  the  country,  without  be- 
ing able  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  bat- 
tle, 294,  295.  the  ftratagem  by  which 
he  effected  his  retreat,  297.  he  makes 
himfelf  Anafter  of  Gerunium,  306. 
is  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Minuci- 
us,  and  fufiers  great  lofs,  307.  de- 
feats Minucius  in  a  fecond  adion, 
311.  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
citadel  of  Cannae,  313.  harangues 
his  troops,  319,  gains  a  complete 
vidlory  againft  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  322. 

Antigonus,  Gonatas,  eftablilhed  a  great 
number  of  tyrants  in  the  cities  of 
Greece,  152. 

Antigonus.  invited  into  Greece  by 
Aratus,  159.  enters  Peloponnefus 
with  an  army,  165.  defeats  Cleo- 
menes  in  the  battle  of  Selafia,  iSi. 
enters  Sparta,  and  reftores  the  city  to 
its  ancient  freedom,  184.  his  death 
and  chara£ler,  185. 

Antiochus.  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Syria 
upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  486. 
refolves  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of 
Ccele-fyria,  488.  is  forced  to  defiit 
from  iiis  defign  by  the  revolt  of  Mo- 
lon,  491.  marches  in  perfon  againd 
the  rebels,  and  gains  a  complete 
viflory,  500.  caulcs  Hermias  his  firft 
minifter  to  be  killed,  503.  refumes 
his  defign  of  invading  Ccele-fyria, 
505.  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Seleu- 
cia,  508.  enters  Ccele-fyria,  and 
gains  pofTefllon  of  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mais,  509.  is  deceived  by  the  artful 
management  of  the  minifters  of  Pto- 
lemy, 513.  renevvs  the  attack  upon 
Ccele-fyria  by  land  and  feawith  great 
fuccels,  515.  engages  in  a  general 
battle  near  Raphia,  529.  is  defeated 
by  Ptolemy,  and  fues  tor  peace, 534. 

Apelles,  minifter  of  Philip,  his  dcfigns 
againft  the  Ach^ans,  425.  endea- 
vours to  deftroy  the  credit  of  Aratus, 
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433.  confpires  with  Leontius  and 
Me2;alcas  to  obftrud  all  the  meafures 
of  the  king,  443.  is  difgraced,  and 
puniflied  with  death,  471,  47:^, 

Apollophanes,  phyfician  to  Antiochus. 
forms  the  projedl  of  defliroying  Her- 
mias,  502.  urges  the  king  to  under- 
take the  conqueft  of  Seleocia,  505. 

Appius  Claudius,  paffes  over  to  MelTa- 
na,  and  gains  a  victory  againft  the 
Carthaginians  and  Syracufans,  13. 

Aratus.  the  chief  author  and  fupport  of 
the  Achsean  confederacy,  150.  in 
vites  Antigonus  into  Greece,  159.  is 
defeated  by  the  ^tolians  near 
Caphyx,  347.  his  defence  before  the 
Council  of  the  Achfean  States,  350. 
defeats  the  projefls  of  Apelles,  437. 
his  chara6ter  at  large,  34  r. 

Arcadians,  their  character  and  cufloms, 
358. 

Ariitomachus,  tyrant  of  Argos.  his 
crimes  and  death,  173. 

Afdrubal.  appointed  to  command  in 
Spain  after  the  death  of  Amilcar, 
106.  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  120.  is  killed  in  his  tenr, 
146. 

Afdrubal,  brother  of  Annibal.  intruded 
by  him  with  the  government  of 
Spain,  222. 

Afdrubal.  commands  the  left  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  the  battle  of 
Canna",  322.  his  wife  conduit  in  the 
adiori,  325. 

Afia.  its  fituation  and  boundaries,  227. 

Attica,  an  eftimate  of  the  wealth  of 
that  province,  1 76. 

Autaritus,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  re- 
volt of  the  mercenaries,  cuts  off  all 
means  of  accommodation,  by  pre- 
vailino;  on  the  multitude  to  exercife 
the  moft  horrid  cruelty  againft  the 
prifoners,  95.  goes  to  the  Carthagi- 
nian camp  to  treat  of  peace,  is  felzed 
zfid  put  to  death,  101. 

B. 

Babyrtas.  his  name  applied  in  derifion 

to  Dorimachus,  337. 
Baleares.  obtained   t.hcir  name  from 


the  cuftom  of  ufing  a  fling  in  battle, 
223. 

Boian  Gauls,  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  127.  are  attacked  in  their 
own  country,  and  furrender  to  the 
Romans  at  dilcretion,  140.  revolt 
again  at  the  approach  of  Annibal, 

Boftar.  is  prevailed  on  by  Abilyx  to  de- 
liver up  the  Spanifli  hoftages,  304. 

Byzantium,  defcribed,  381. 

Byzantines,  exadt  an  impoft  from  all 
veffels  that  failed  into  the  Pontus, 
393.  arc  attacked  by  Prufias  and 
the  Rhodians,  395. 

C. 

Campania,  thenoblefl  part  of  Italy,  293. 

Canns£.  battle  of,  321. 
•  Carthage,  its  fituation  defcribed,  87. 

Carthaginians,  their  courage  and  con- 
It  ancy,  39.  their  imprudent  condu(ft 
with  refpe(5t  to  the  mercenaries,  80. 
their  wrong  policy  in  the  government 
of  Afric,  86.  the  caufes  of  their  fe- 
cond  war  againft  the  Romans,  197. 

Cavarus.  mediates  a  peace  between 
Prufias  and  the  Byzantines,  398. 

Cecilius,  the  Roman  Conful.  obtains  a 
great  vidtory  againft  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 49. 

Cephallenia.  its  fituation  defcribed,  445. 

Chilon,  a  Lacedemonian,  raifes  a  tu- 
mult in  the  city,  43  r. 

Cleomenes.  engages  in  a  war  againft 
the  Achaeans,  157.  fubdues  many 
cities  of  Peloponnefus,  163.  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of  Megalopolis,  1 66. 
his  fevere  treatment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  67.  is  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Selafia,  and  fails  av/ay  to  Alexan- 
dria, 184.  foUicits  fuccours  from 
Ftolemy,  479.  his  imprifonment  and 
death,  483,  484. 

Corvi.  defcription  of  the  machines  fo 
called,  27. 

Cyn^tba.  pillaged  by  the  i^!tolians,355. 

Cynjethean-s.  diftinguifned  by  their 
v.ickedneis  and  cruelty  above  all  the 
Greeks,  33 S.  the  caufe  cf  their  de- 
generacy, id. 

c  2  D.  Dc- 
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Demetrius,  of  Pharos,  delivers  up  Cor- 
■  cyra  to  the  Romans,  117.  is  aiTifted 
by  them  in  gaining  many  cities  of 
lUyria,  118.  deferts  the  p<irty  of  the 
Romans,  204.  is  attacked  by  JEm'i- 
iius  in  Pharos,  207.  efcapes  after  his 
defeat  to  the  court  of  Philip,  208. 

•  his  charracler,  id.  he  urges  Philip  to 
take  part  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  24S. 

Dorimachus,  General  of  the  ^colians. 
his  charafter  andconducl,  334.  author 
of  the  war  againft  theMe{renians,337. 
•defeats  Aratus  in  the  battle  of  Caphyse, 
347.  pillages  Cynsetha,  356.  attempts 
to  take  TEgira,  and  is  repulfed,  404. 

Duilius.  defeats  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
near  Mylse,  28. 

E. 

Eleans.  their  manners  and  condition, 
139.  their  conduct  cenfured,  422. 
'  Elephants,  conduced  by  Annibal  acrofs 
the  Rhone,  238.  the  manner  in  which 

•  they  fight,  531. 

Eperatus.  elected  Prstorof  the  Achseans, 
434.  the  bad  efi'cCls  of  his  want  of 
capacity,  474. 

Ephorus.  the  firft  who  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  General  Hiftory,  477.  bis 
fentiment  concerning  mnhck  cen- 
fured, 359. 

I^pidamnians.  furpri^ed  by  the  Illyri- 
ans,  1 1 4. 

Epigenes,  General  in  the  army  of  An- 
tiochus.  his  abilities  expofe  him  to 
the  hatred  of  Hermias,  486.  he  is 
removed  from  court,  and  dedroyed 
by  a  contrivance  of  that  miniiier, 
496,  497. 

Epirots.  defeated  by  the  Illyrians,  no. 
their  ingratitude  and  imprudent  con- 
'  ■     duel,  iii.a(5t  a  diflionourable  part 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Social  VVar, 

372- 

Euclidas,  brother  of  Cleomenes.  his  in- 
judicious condu(5l  in  the  battle  of  Se- 
lafia,  182. 

F. 

'    Fabius,  the  Hillorian.  cenfured  by  Po- 
J^bius,  15,  16,  69.  millaken  wieh  re- 
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fpeft  to  the  caufes  of  the  war  witlv 
Annibal,  195. 
Fabius,  Qiiintus.  is  named  Didlator, 
290.  the  wifdom  of  his  fentiments, 
in  refolving  not  to  rifk  a  general  bat- 
tle, 291.  returns  to  Rom^e  to  affift  in 
celebrating  certain  facrifices,  298.  re- 
mains unmoved  by  the  reproaches 
and  cenfure  of  his  citizens,  309.  de- 
livers half  the  troops  to  Minucius,  id. 
advances  to  the  afTiftance  of  that  Ge- 
neral, and  faves  the  army  from  an  en- 
tire defeat,  311.  forces  the  Romans 
to  acknowledge  his  capacity  and  pru- 
dence, id, 

Flaminius,  the  Roman  Conful.  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  281,  283,  is  de- 
feated and  ilain  in  the  battle  of 
Thrafymene,  285. 

G. 

Gaul,  Cifalpine.  defcribed,  121. 
Gauls,  their  manners  and  way  of  life, 
124.  a  fummary  account  of  their  wars 
againft  the  Romans,  125  to  144,  they 
fend  fome  deputies  to  Annibal,  235. 
are  im.patient  to  join  the  Carthaginian 
army,  but  are  forced  for  fome  to  re- 
main quiet,  255.  they  join  Annibal 
in  great  numbers  after  the  defeat  of 
Publius,  263.  fi:^grant  adt  of  perfidy 
committed  by  the  Gauls  that  were 
in  the  Roman  camp,  264. 
Gauls,  garrifoned  in  Phoenice.  betray 

the  town  to  the  Illyrians,  no. 
Gefco.  employed  to  fettle  the  difpute  be^ 
tween  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
mercenaries,  82.  his  pains  and  zeal, 
84.  is  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  fol- 
diersid.  and  condemned  to  a  cruel 
death,  95. 

H. 

Hermias,  firft  miniiter  of  Antiodius. 
his  difpofition  and  condudt,  486.  his 
arts  to  maintain  his  power,  487.  he 
removes  Epigenes  from  court  and 
forms  a  contrivance  to  dcftroy  him, 
496,  497.  is  killed  with  the  confcnt 
of  tlie  King,  503. 
•  Hiero.  is  declared  Prsetor  of  Syracufe, 
lo.  contrives  a  ftratagem  to  clear  the 

army 
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army  of  the  old  mercenaries,  defeats 
the  Mamertines,  and  is  declared  King, 
II.  joints  the  Cardiaginians,  and  is 
defeated  by  Appius,  13.  enters  into 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  18.  his  cha- 
rafter  and  general  conducl,  lO,  19.  he 
fends  fuccours  to  the  Romans  in  the 
"  war  againlt  Annibal,  275. 
Hiftory.  its  excellence  and  ufe,  i,  43,  220, 
524.  the  manner  in  which  Hiltory 
lliould  be  compofed,  168.  General  Hif- 
tory, 222. 

Hiilorian.  his  duty  and  proper  office,  1 6, 
168.  abfurd  accounts  delivered  by  fome 
Hiftorians  concerning  the  march  of  An- 
nibal, 239.  errors  of  the  old  hiftorians 
Ihould  be  viewed  with  indulgence,  253. 
1. 

rilyria.  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  106. 
the  caufe  of  that  expedition,  id. 

lUyrians.  gain  pofTefTion  of  Phcenice,  and 
defeat  the  Epirots  in  battle,  110.  make 
depredations  on  the  Roman  merchants, 
113.  become  matters  of  Corey ra,  116. 
lay  fiege  to  Epidamnus,  and  are  forced 
by  the  Romans  to  raiie  the  fiege,  117. 

Imilco.  defends  Lilybaeum  againlt  the  Ro- 
mans, 52.  endeavours  to  let  fire  to  the 
works  of  the  befiegerSj  but  is  forced  to 
retreat,  55.  makes  a  fecond  attempt  with 
fuccefs,  59. 

Infubrian  Gauls,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
Eoians  and  Gsfatae,  make  war  upon  the 
Romans,  130.  are  inclofed  between  two 
armies,  and  fuffcr  an  entire  defeat,  135. 
are  defeated  in  a  fecond  battle,  141.  and 
fubmit  to  the  Romans  at  difcrecion,  144. 

Junius,  the  Roman  Conful.  is  attacked  by 
a  dreadful  tempefl:,  in  which  the  whole 
Roman  fleet  was  dellroyed,  65.  he  gains 
Erix  by  furprize,  and  maintains  the  war 
v/ith  great  bravery  againft  Amilcar, 
66.  68. 

L. 

"Lacedasmon.  its  form  and  fituation  de- 
fcribed,  465. 

Lacedemonians,  diftraded  by  inteftine  tu- 
mults, 362,  376.  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  yEtolians,  378.  their  condition 
and  fortunes  froai  the  time  of  the  battle 
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of  Leudlra,  432.  their  territory  wafted 
by  Philip,  462. 

Lecntius,  General  of  the  Infantry  under 
Philip,  conipires  with  Apelles  and  Me- 
galeas  to  beiray  his  maftcr,  4.43.  defeats 
the  enterprize  upon  Pal^ea,  446,  his 
treacherous  counfels,  447,  449.  raifss  a 
fedition  among  the  foldiers,  469.  is  im- 
prifoncd  by  order  of  the  King,  and 
punifhed  with  death,  472. 

Lilybaum.  befieged  by  the  Romans,  51. 

Logbafis,  a  citizen  of  Selga.  his  treafoa 
and  death,  523,  524. 

Lutatius,  the  Roman  conful.  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  war  ot  Sicily,  74. 

Lycurgus.  bribes  thcEphori,  and  is  eleded 
King  of  Sparta,  379.  offers  battle  to  Phi- 
lip .'.nd  is  defeated,  466. 

Lyttus,  a  city  of  Crete,  pillaged  and  de- 
Itroyed,  400. 

M. 

Macedonian  foldiers.  their  chara(fi:er,  443. 

Mamertines.  gain  McfTana  by  treachery, 
8.  are  defeated  by  the  Syracufans,  and 
implore  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
10,  II. 

Mantineans.  fubdued  by  the  Achasans, 
169.  their  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  170. 

Matho.  urges  the  Africans  to  revolt,  83.  at- 
tacks the  Carthaginians  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  102,  engages  in  a  general  battle, 
is  defeated  and  taken  pnlbner,  103. 

Media,  its  fituation  and  boundaries, 489. 

Megaleas,  minilter  of  Philip,  conipires 
v/ith  Apelles  and  Leontius,  to  betray 
the  king,  443.  infults  Aratus,  and  is 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  458,  459.  re- 
tires to  Thebes,  471.  his  death,  473. 

Megalopolis,  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Cleo- 
menes,  166. 

Megalopoiitans.  their  fidelity  and  con» 
itancy,  175. 
>■  Mercenaries,  in  the  pay  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  caufes  and  beginning  of 
their  revolt,  78.  ihey  deltrcy  Gelco  their 
benefactor  and  chief  friend,  and  exercife 
the  moft  horrid  cruelties,  95,  96.  are 
reduced  to  fuch  extremity  by  famine, 
that  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  their 

prifoncrs 
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prifoners  and  Qavcs,  lOO.  forty  thoyfand 
of  them  are  deftroyed  by  Amilcar,  loi. 
the  reft,  under  the  command  of  Matho, 
engage  in  a  general  battle,  and  are  en- 
tirely defeated,  103. 
Meflenians.  their  territory  invaded  by  the 
^tolians,  340.  they  implore  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Achaean  States,  id.  are  re- 
ceived into  .  the  general  Confederacy, 
352.  they  refufe  to  bear  any  part  in  the 
v/ar  which  was  undertaken  chiefly  for 
their  defence,  372.  their  conduft  cen- 
fured,  id. 

Minucius,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  under  Fa- 
bius.  is  diflatisfied  with  the  coudud  of 
the  Didator,  292.  takes  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  abfence  of  Fabius, 
and  attacks  Annibal  in  his-  camp  with 
great  fuccefs,  307.  is  declared  Didator 
together  with  Fabius,  309.  incamps 
apart  with  one  half  of  the  troops,  id.  is 
dra-vvn  into  an  a6lion  by  Annibal,  de- 
feated, and  faved  by  Fabius,  3 1  o,  3  1 1 . 

Molon,  Governour  of  Media,  takes  arms 
ao-ainPc  Antiochus,  4S8.  defeats  Xenoe- 
t^s,  493.  is  attacked  by  the  King  in 
pcrfon,''and  fuffers  an  enure  defeat,  499. 

Mufic.  ufet'ul  in  States,  358.  in  what  man- 
ner practiied  among  the  Arcadians,  359. 
the  negled  of  this  art  the  caufe  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  people  of  Cynstha, 

N. 

Naravafu3,aNumidian  prince,  joins  Amilcar 
in  the  v;ar  agaiuft  the  m.ercenaries,  92. 

Nicagoras,  a  Meflenian.  the  caufes  of  his 
hatred  againft  Cleomenes,  482.  he  enters 
into  a  project  for  deftroying  that  prince, 

483- 

Jviicophanes.  fent  ambaflador  v/ith  Cercidas 
iVom  tiie  Megalopolitans  to  the  court  of 
Macedon,  159.  a  detail  of  rcafoning  by 
wtiich  they  prevailed  wiih  Antigonus  to 
afTiil  the  Achceans,  id. 

O. 

Oeniadae.  it^.  Htuaticn  defcribed,  413. 
P. 

Palsa,  the  chief  town  of  Cephallenla.  be- 

fieg«-d  b/  Philip,  445 
PeduCiiliiais.befitged  by  tne  Selg^an;,  52c. 
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Peloponnefus.  the  character  and  natural 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
554- 

Pharaans.  in  conjundtion  with  the  people 
of  Dyme  and  Tritsea,  refolve  to  with- 
hold their  contributions  to  the  war,  407. 
their  conduct  cenfured,  id. 
Philinus,  the  hiftorian.  his  partiality  re- 
marked, 1 6. 
Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  his  moderation 
and  prudent  condu(ft  after  the  battle  of 
Chsronea,  452. 
Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  and  father  of 
Perfeus.  takes  pofTenion  of  the  kingdom 
upon  the  death  of  Antigonus,  185.  his 
v/ife  anfwer  to  the  deputies  from  L  ace- 
dsmon,  364.  in  conjunction  with  the 
confederate  States  of  Greece  declares 
war  againft  the^tolians,  366.  advances 
through  Theftaly  and  Epirus,  and  lays 
feige  to  Ambracus,  408.  becomes  maf- 
ter of  PiEanium  and  Oeniads,  412.  is 
forced  to  return  in  hafte  to  defend  his 
own  kingdom  againft  the  Dardanians, 
413.  begins  his  march  a  fecond  time  in 
winter,  and  arrives  at  Corinth  before  the 
people  of  Peloponnefus  had  any  notice 
of  his  approach,  415.  defeats  a  body  of 
Eleans,  and  lays  fiege  to  Pfophis,  417, 
418.  ravages  the  Elean  territory,  ahd 
gains  the  fortrefs  called  Thalams,  424. 
he  oppofes  a  bafe  defign  of  Apelles  his 
chief  minifter,  426.  his  noble  qualities, 
id.  he  conquers  the  province  of  Tri- 
phylia,  427,  430.  is  milled  by  the  bad 
counfels  of  Apelles,  433.  is  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  courts  the  favour  of 
Aratus,  442.  he  advances  into  iEtolia, 
and  pillages  the  place  called  Thermum, 
448,  450.  the  violence  of  his  conduct 
upon  this  occafion  cenfured,  451.  he 
ravages  Laconia,462. defeats  Lycurgus, 
and  retreats  with  fafety,  466,467.  forms 
the  fiege  of  Thebes  in  Phthiotis,546.  re- 
ceives the  nev,'s  of  the  fiiccefs  of  Anni- 
bal againft  the  Romans,  and  refolves  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  548,  549,  556. 
Philopcemen.  his  wile  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Selafia,  182. 

5  Phoenice, 
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Phcenice,  the  chief  city  of  Epirus.  taken 
by  the  Illyrians,  i  lo. 

Phylarchus,  the  hiftorian.  his  inaccuracy 
and  want  of  judgenient,  167. 

Picenum,  lands  of.  divided  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 129.  confequences  of  that  mea- 
fure,  id. 

Placentia.  firft  fettled  by  the  Romans,  230. 
<  Polybius.  undertook  many  painful  voyages, 
in  order  to  gain  a  juft  knowledge  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  his  Hiftory,  241, 
254.  the  tranfadtions  related  by  him  are 
thofe  which  he  had  either  feen,  or  re- 
ceived from  eye-witnefies,  333.  the  de- 
fign,  plan,  and  peculiar  excellence  of  his 
Work,  2,  187,  475. 
Pontus.  the  caufes  of  its  conftant  flow 
384.  likely  in  the  courfe  of  time  to 
be  filled  with  earth,  385. 
Prufias.  his  war  againftthe  Byzantines,395. 
Ptolemy,   Philopator.  his  chara(5ler  and 
condudl,  478,  510.  defeats  Antiochus 
in  the  battle  of  Raphia,  533. 
■  Publius,  Cornelius,  is  fent  with  an  army 
into  Spain,   229.  advances  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  with  defign  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  237.  return?  again  to 
•liis  fhips,  and  fteers  his  courfe  back  to 
Italy,  242.  lands  at  Pi  fas,  and  taking  his 
route  through  Tyrrhenia,  pafles  the  river 
Po,  and  haltens  to  meet  the  Carthagini- 
ans, 251, 256.  harangues  the  troops,  260. 
is  defeated  in  an  engagement  between 
the  Cavalry,  repaffes  the  Po,  and  in- 
camps  near  Placentia,  262, 263,  264.  de- 
camps again  in  the  night,  and  retreats 
towards  the  Trebia,  265.  endeavours  to 
diffuade  his  collegue  from  engaging  in 
a  general  battle,  269.  he  is  fent  again 
into  Spam,  30 1. 

R. 

Raphia.  the  battle  near  that  city  between 
Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  529. 
0  Jiegulus,  the  Roman  Conful.  dt-feats  tlie 
Carthaginians  in  a  fea  engagement,  and 
fteers  his  courfe  towards  Atric, '35.  his 
fuccefs  againft  the  enemy,  37,  38.  he 
invites  the  Carthaginians  to  a  iieaty,  ^g. 
his  haughtinefs,  id.  he  is  defeated  L  y  Xaa- 
tippus,  and  taken  prifoncr,  42,  . 


Rhone,  the  fources  and  courfe  of  that  ri- 
ver, 239. 

Rhodians.  declare  war  againft  the  Byzan- 
tines, 393.  their  prudence  and  dexterous 
condu6t,when  great  part  of  their  city  had 
been  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  535. 
Romans,  a  ftiort  view  of  their  progrefs,  af- 
ter their  city  had  been  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  7,  8.  they  punifh  a  body  of  their 
own  foldiers  who  had  gained  pofieflion 
of  Rhegium  by  treachery,  9.  refolve  to 
fend  afliftance  to  the  Mamertines,  and 
pafs  for  the  firft  time  into  Sicily,  12,  13. 
their  iuccef3,id.  they  conclude  an  alliance 
with    Hiero,  19.  become  mafters  of 
Agrigentum,  23.  refolve  to  oppofe  the 
Carthaginians  upon  the  fea,  24.  obtain 
a  great  naval  vid:ory,  28,  29.  defeat 
the  enemy  in  a  fecond  fea  engagement, 
and  make  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of 
Afric,  35.  their  fuccefs,  37.  they  are  de- 
feated by  Xantippus,  42.  gain  another 
naval  viflory,  44.  are  attacked  by  a 
dreadful  tempeft,  in  which  the  greateft 
part  of  their  veflels  were  deftroyed,  45. 
equip  another  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ftiips  in  three  months  time,  46. 
are  again  attacked  by  a  ftorm,  and 
forced  to  lay  afide  all  attempts  upon 
the  fea,  .47.  they  defeat  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  engagement  near  Panormus, 
4S.  equip  another  fleet,  50.  lay  fiege  to 
Lilybajum,  51.  are  defeated  by  Adher- 
bal  in  a  fea  engagement,  60.  are  attack- 
ed by  another  tempeft,  in  which  their 
whole  naval  ftrength  was  at  once  de- 
ftroyed, 65.  they  maintain  the  war  with 
great  firmnefs  againft  Amilcar,  68,  69, 
equip  another  fleet  by  the  means  of  a 
private  contribution  among  the  citizens, 
70.  gain  a  great  naval  vidlory,  and  force 
the  Carthaginians  to  fue  for  peace,  74. 
their  condu6t  towards  the  Carthagini- 
ans duiing  the  v/ar  againft  the  merce- 
naries, 99.  they  refolve  to  take  poiref- 
fion  of  Sardinia,  1 04.  the  caufes  of  their 
expedition  into  Illyria,  113.  they  agree 
to  a  peace  with  Teuta,  and  for  the  firft 
lime  fend  an  embaiTy  into  Greece,  118. 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Afdrubal,  and 

turn 
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turn  their  arms  againft  the  Gauls,  120. 
a  Ihort  account  of  their  wars  againft 
that  people,  125  ;o  144.  they  lend  Ibme 
deputies  to  Annibal  in  Spain,  and  af- 
terwards fome  ambalfadors  to  Carthage, 
to  demand  that  that  General  fliould  be 
delivered  to  them,  203,  210.  declare 
war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  222. 
refolve  to  fend  an  army  into  Spain  under 
the  command  of  Publius,  and  another 
under  Tiberius  into  Afric,  229.  recall 
Tiberius,  upon  notice  that  Annibal  had 
enrered  Italy,  256.  their  firft  engage- 
ment with  the  Carthaginians  near  the 
Ticinus,  262.  they  are  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Trebia,  Thrafymene,  and 
Cannae,  272,  284,  321.  fome  peculiari- 
ties in  their  charader  remarked,  24,  45, 
276,321. 

3* 

Saguntum.  befieged  by  Annibal,  and 
taken,  206. 

Sardinia,  loft  to  the  Carthaginians,  93.  is 
feized  by  the  Romans,  104. 

Scerdilaidas.  joins  his  forces  with  the 
u^ltolians  againft  the  Achaans,  353.  de- 
lerts  the  iEtolians  and  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  371.  the  motives  ofhiscon- 
duft,.  id.  he  is  diffatisfied  with  Philip, 
and  commits  hoftilities  againft  that 
Prince,  542,  548,  556. 

Scopas.  is  prevailed  on  by  Dorimachus  to 
make  war  upon  the  MciTenians,  338.  is 
chofen  Prietor  of  the  i^itolians,  56S. 
makes  incurfions  into  Macedon,  408. 
his  impiety,  409. 

Scleucia.  the  fituation  of  it  defcribed,  506. 
ftormed  by  Antiochus,  507. 

Belgians,  lay  fiege  to  Pedneliflfus,  520.  are  de- 
feated by  Garfyeris,  and  befieged  in  their 
own  city,  522.  their  brave  defence,  525.- 

Sicily,  the  form  and  fituation  of  it  de- 
fcribed, 51.  relinquidied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 74. 

S  nopeans^are  attacked  byMithridates,  402. 

Soci.vl  War.  the  caules  and  commence- 
ment of  it^  334,  366. 

Sofibius,  miniller  of  Ptolemy,  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  towards  Cleomenes, 
4S0.  his  project  to  deltroy  tiiat  Prince, 
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483.  his  wife  condudl  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tke  war  againft  Antiochus,5 10. 
Spendius.  one  of  the  Chiefs  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  82.  is  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  with  Amilcar, 
andfaves  himfelf  by  flight,  93.  goes  to 
the  Carthaginian  camp  to  treat  of  peace> 
is  feized  and  put  to  death,  10 1,  102. 
T. 

Teuta,  queen  of  Illyria.  kills  a  Roman 
Ambaftador,  11 4.  is  attacked  in  her 
dominions  by  the  Romans,  and  obliged 
to  fue  for  peace,  117,  118. 

Theodotus,  Governour  of  Coele-fyria. 
deferts  the  fervice  of  Ptolemy,  and  en- 
ters into  treaty  with  Antiochus,  485, 
forms  a  bold  attempt  againft  the  life  of 
Ptolemy,  528. 

Thrafymene,  battle  of,  284. 

Treaty,  an  account  of  all  the  treaties  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
to  the  time  of  Annibal,  211. 

Trebia.  battle  of,  272. 

Tyrrhenians,  firft  pofi'efi'ed  that  part  of 
Italy  which  v/as  afterwards  inhabited 
by  the  Gauls,  124. 

Varro,  Caius  Terentius.  is  chofen  Conful,. 
312.  refolves  in  oppofition  to  the  judge- 
ment of  ^Emilius,  to  engage  in  a  ge- 
neral adlion,  317.  his  difpofition  in  the 
battle  of  CanniE,  321.  he  efcapes  to 
Venufia,  326. 

Utica.  befieged  by  the  Carthaginian  mer- 
cenaries, 87.  joins  the  parry  of  the  're^ 
bels,  98.  is  forced  to  iurrender  to  the 
Carthaginians  at  difcretion,  103. 
X. 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  arrives  at 
Carthage,  and  is  intrufted    v/ith  the 
care  of  the  army,  40.  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans, 41.  and  after  having  faved  thcc 
Carthaginians  from  deftrudion,  returnSj' 
back  to  Greece,  44.  his  prudence  in*' 
this  refpe<5b  commended,  id. 

Xcncetas,  General  of  Antiochus.  is  fent. 
to  command  in  the  expedition  againft 
Molon,  490.  is  furprifed  in  his  car/ip 
by  the  rebels,  and  deftroycd  with  the 
gr-ateft  part  of  his  army,  493. 

THE 


